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My  dear  Dr.  Stokes, 

If  the  highest,  world  wide,  well  earned  professional 
fume — if  a  mind  imbuud  with  exalted  notions  of  the 
dignity  of  our  noble  profession,  and  an  untiring  endea- 
vour to  elevate  its  tone  by  precept  and  example — if  a 
professional  life  strongly  marked  by  the  most  rigid 
adherence  to  rectitude,  etiquette,  and  honor — if  private 
and  social  worth,  revered  and  valued  by  all  who  have 
"been  privileged  to  witness  and  enjoy  it — if  any  of 
these  qualities  in  a  professional  brother  reflect  honor 
on  a  work,  the  object  of  his  patronage,  I  well  may 
^feel  proud  when  permitted  to  dedicate  these  "  Contri- 
mtions"  to  yoo,  who  in  your  own  person  so  eminently 
combine  all  these  and  many  other  grounds  for  public 
and  private  esteem.  But  when,  in  addition,  I  can  look 
back  to  a  long,  uninterrupted,  happy,  affectionate 
friendship,  in  tlie  course  of  which  I  have  had  many 
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occasions  to  be  thankful  for  unmerited  benefits  con- 
ferred, and  more  than  brotherly  care  lavishly  extended 
to  me  in  sickness,  I  am  happy  to  add  gratitude  to  pride, 
and  with  both  sentiments  to  offer  this  volume  for  your 
acceptance. 

Believe  me  most  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  E.  Beatty. 

18,  Merrion  Square,  North, 
September,  1866. 
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PREFACE. 


Is  submitting  the  following  pages  to  the  considera- 
tion of  my  professional  brethren,  I  deeply  feel  that  an 
ipology  should  be  made  for  what  some  may  probably 
consider  this  obtrusion  of  old  materials  for  their  perusal. 
Many  of  the  subjocta  which  will  be  found  discussed 
have  been  long  since  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  sound 
principles  are  now  entertained  upon  pointa  which,  when 
some  of  the  subjoined  papers  were  written,  were  objects 
of  doubt,  hesitation,  and  scepticism.  Whether  these 
**  Contributions,"  feeble  though  they  be,  had  any  influ- 
ence in  settling  controversies  or  establishing  lines  of 
practice,  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  infer ;  but  it  is 
consolatory  to  perceive  that  modem  ideas  correspond 
in  many  particulars  with  those  expressed  several  years 
ago,  in  various  communications  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  submit  to  the  surgical  and  obstetrical  societies  of 
this  city.  Time  has  rolled  on,  and  with  it  the  deluge  of 
professional  wTitings  which  issue  yearly,  monthly,  daily 
from  the  press  has  naturally  cngulphed  bygone  contri- 
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butions  ;  whilst  the  laudable  love  of  fresh  knowledge, 
and  the  desire  to  keep  pace  witli  the  times,  have  so  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  professional  readers,  that  few 
have  the  inclination,  even  if  leisure  permitted,  to  go 
back  to  the  periodicals  of  former  days,  and  investigate 
the  history  of  theories  and  modes  of  practice. 

Many  of  my  professional  brethren  who  have  contri- 
buted with  far  more  ability  than  myself  to  the  Dublin 
Medical  Journal  and  the  Dublin  Medical  Press,  have 
been  content  to  enjoy  the  reputation  gained  at  the  time 
of  their  respective  publications,  and  have  modestly 
allowed  their  productions  to  remain  in  those  volumes, 
where  diligent  cultivators  of  sound  learning  may  seek 
for  them  and  profit  by  their  perusal.  It  may  be  very 
fairly  asked  of  me  :  "  Why  not  follow  such  a  good 
"  example,  and  refrain  from  the  exhumation  of  contri- 
"  butions  whose  value  must  have  diminished  in  the 
"  lapse  of  time  ?  "  In  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  I  have 
only  to  say  that  it  has  been  more  than  once  suggested 
to  me  by  professional  friends,  on  the  soundness  of 
whose  judgment  I  have  every  reason  to  rely,  that  a 
collection  of  some  of  those  papers  which,  treating  of 
practical  subjects  of  the  deepest  importance,  were  not 
unfavourably  received  at  the  time  of  their  publication, 
would  now  constitute  a  not  unwelcome  record  of  the 
views  then  entertained,  and  of  the  part  I  hod  taken  in 
tlie   endeavour  Co  bring  about  that  wholesome  state 


of  opinion  which  now  so  happily  prevails.  Encouraged 
by  this  perhaps  too  favourable  opinion  of  my  past 
labours,  the  natural  vanity  of  parental  affection  was 
fitimulated,  and  I  felc  a  desire  to  gather  my  papers 
^together,  and  place  them  safely  under  one  cover.  Some 
of  these  treat  of  subjects  with  which  I  confess  I  would 
Mriak  to  have  my  name  associated  ;  those^  for  instance, 
on  the  Forceps,  Ergot  of  Ilye,  Chloroform,  Cancer  of 
the  Uterus,  and  Abdominal  Aneurism.  With  the  for- 
ceps I  have  an  hereditary  connexion  ;  for  it  will  be 
perceived  by  the  reader  who  honors  these  pages  with 
a  perusal^  that  I  have  introduced  an  account  of  the 
part  taken  by  my  &thcr,  the  late  Doctor  John  Beattt, 
in  restoring  this  valuable  instrument  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion in  this  country. 

It  is  not  without  considerable  doubts  that  I  now 
submit  this  volume  to  the  criticism  of  modern  readers. 
Many  of  the  articles  are  only  what  they  profess  to  be 
— "  Contributions " — written  from  time  to  time  on 
subjects  then  occupying  much  professional  attention. 
They  were  only  so  many  fragments  thrown  into  the 
meral  stock,  from  which  others  might  work  up 
more  elaborate  essays.  In  the  same  form  and  with 
no  greater  pretension,  they  arc  now  collected  and 
arranged,  not  in  chronological  order,  but  according 
to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat  The  date  of  each 
publication  is  affixed,  from  which  some  idea  may  be 
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iormed  of  the  state  of  opinions  and  practice  at  tboac 
particular  periotU.  To  these  I  have  added  some  more 
elaborate  articles,  extracted  from  the  Cyclopaadia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  a  work  with  which  I  was  associ- 
ated, and  to  wliich  1  contributed  others  besides  those 
which  are  now  reproduced.  I  have  also  reprinted 
some  introductory  lectures  delivered  at  various  times 
and  places. 

It  cannot  be  laid  to  my  charge  that  I  have  adopted 
this  method  of  bringing  myself  before  my  professional 
brethren  with  a  view  to  future  reward  or  promotion, 
for  their  unbounded  favours  have  left  me  nothing  more 
to  wish  for  or  to  which  I  could  aspire.  The  many  evi- 
dences of  the  esteem  of  my  brethren  in  both  branches 
of  our  profession,  with  which  I  have  been  honoured, 
might  well  satisfy  the  roost  soaring  ambition,  and  afford 
grounds  for  the  deepest  thankfulness,  which  I  now 
desire  to  express  ;  and  again  I  repeat,  that  my  cup  of 
professional  honors  is  full  even  to  overflowing. 

I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratification  of  expressing 
to  my  highly  esteemed  and  valued  friend  Professor 
Mackamaba,  the  deep  obligation  under  which  he  has 
laid  mc  by  Iiis  superin  ten  dance  of  this  volume  through 
(he  press.  Notwithstanding  the  full  demands  upon  his 
time  in  the  discbarge  of  hJs  hospital  and  professorial 
duties,  along  with  the  attention  necessary  to  his  pri- 
vate practice,  be  has  devoted  an  amount  of  care  and 
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labour  upon  this  volume  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  have  completed  the  task.  The 
high  reputation  established  by  Dr.  Mackamara  in  his 
recent  masterly  work  "  Neligan  on  Medicines,  by  Mac- 
namara"  (to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  new  work)  renders 
any  eulogy  from  me  superfluous.  To  his  sound  judg- 
ment, untiring  energy,  and  great  skill  the  appearance 
of  the  following  sheets  in  their  present  form  is  to  be 
attributed,  and  I  am  happy  thus  publicly  to  offer  him 
my  most  cordial  thanks  for  his  valuable  assistance. 


H«mon  8qii««,  Dulilia, 
September,  1866. 
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CONTRIBUTIOIfS 


MEDICINE    AND    MIDWIFERY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

i  HAVE  thought  it  due  to  the  memory  of  my  father^ 
the  late  Doctor  John  Bcatty,  to  prefix  to  the  present 
rolume  of  "  Contributions"  two  of  liis  papers,  which  at 
the  time  they  were  published  produced  much  seusa- 
tion  in  the  medical  world.  I  do  so  now  with  the 
greater  satisfaction,  inasmuch  as  the  principles  then 
enunciated  by  him  have  been  very  generally  admitted 
to  be  correct;  and  the  practice  he  proposed  has  been 
untversally  adopted.  When  truths  of  great  importance 
have  been  long  engrafted  on  men's  minds,  and  acted 
upon  in  the  tisuai  routine  of  life,  the  source  from  which 
they  have  come  is  very  apt  to  be  forgotten ;  and  those 
who  every  day  apply  them  with  the  happiest  results 
may  be  quite  unconscious  of  their  origin.  I  therefore 
now  reproduce  the  papers  alluded  to,  hoping  that  a 
perusal  of  them  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  pre- 
■ent  generation,  upon  whase  practice  they  have  ex- 
ercised such  a  large  and  beneficial  influence. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1829,  the  late  Dr.  Beatty 
read  the  following  paper  before  the  Association  of  the 
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College  of  Physicians,  and  it  appeared  in  tlie  volume 
of  Transactions  published  in  1830.     The  reason  why] 
this  paper  was  written  has  been  already  alluded  to  by  | 
me,  in  the  opening  address  delivered  at  the  Dublin  Ob- 
stetrical Society,  in  November,  18G2.     On  that  occa- 
sion I  made  tlie  foUowmg  observations  : — 

"  Another  source  of  rejoicing  is  the  present  state  of  j 
"  public  opinion  nnd  practice  respecting  the  midwifery 
"  forceps.  When  I  compare  the  existing  practice  with 
"  what  it  was  fifty  years  ago  in  this  country,  it  is  to 
"  me  particularly  a  subject  of  congratulatiou  and  pride. 
"  At  tlie  time  I  allude  to,  for  some  time  before  it,  and 
"  for  many  years  after,  including  a  period  of  fully  forty 
"  years,  this  iiistruiuent  was  banished  from  practice 
**  through  the  whole  of  this  cotmtry.  The  feeling  was 
"  80  strong  ogninst  its  emplo^Tnent,  and  the  leaders  of 
**  the  outcry  were  so  powerful,  that  no  one  dared  to 
**  question  the  autliority  by  which  it  was  condemned. 
"  The  perforator  and  crochet  were  tlie  only  means  in 
"  use;  craniotomy  was  the  only  operation.  This  indis. 
"  criminate  adoption  of  the  mutilating  instruments  was 
"  the  wonder  of  strangers,  and  was  the  opprobrium  of 
*'  the  Dublin  school.  The  submission  to  the  authority 
"  alluded  to  was  so  complete,  that  I  am  almost  perfectly 
"  correct  in  saying  *  no  one  dared'  to  question  it.  But 
"  there  was  one  faithful  priest  who  had  kept  the  sacred 
'*  fire  burning  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  its  extinction, 
"  and,  towards  the  close  of  a  most  laborious  profes- 
"  sionol  life,  had  the  courage  to  proclaim  the  merits 
"  of  the  forceps,  and  the  success  tlmt  had  attended 
"  their  use  in  his  hands.  This  was  done  at  a  time 
"  when  even  to  mention  the  name  of  the  instrument 
"  was  considered  a  heresy,  and  nothing  short  of  ex- 
"  communication  could  be  expected  by  him  who  waa 


**  rash  enough  to  recommend  ita  use.  That  individual 
"  was  the  late  Dr.  Beatly,  my  father ;  his  paper  was 
"  read  at  the  Association  of  the  College  of  Physicians,* 
"  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  new  scries 
'*  of  their  Tranaiictions.  That  first  opened  the  eyes  of 
"  Irish  practitioners,  who  had  for  so  long  groped  along 
"  in  the  darkness  of  error  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
**  peeted  that  any  very  rapid  change  would  take  place. 
"  To  convert  an  entire  nation,  long  schooled  in  a  par- 
•*  tieular  doctrine,  is  a  work  of  time  ;  but  the  good  seed 
"  was  sown ;  105  cases  in  one  man's  private  practice 
"  were  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  the  reformation 
"  was  begun." 

In  order  to  corroborate  what  has  been  said  itapeet- 
ing  the  practice  previous  to  1 829,  T  will  here  quote  a 
passage  from  the  only  Report  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in 
Hospital  that  had  been  published  ap  to  tliat  period. 
Doctor  Joseph  Clarke  was  elected  master  of  the  hos- 
pital in  November,  1786,  and  held  that  uifice  for  the 
appointed  time — seven  years.  At  that  period  the 
Dublin  Lying-in  Plospital  was  the  only  place  in  Ireland 
where  lectures  on  midwifery  were  delivered,  or  where 
prnotiral  midwifery  could  be  leanied.  The  weight  of 
authority  of  tliu  person  filling  the  important  position 
of  head  of  that  noble  institution  was  consequently 
greater  then  than  it  is  at  present,  when  so  many  pro- 
fessorships and  schools  of  midwifery  exist  in  the  land. 
The  high  reputation  and  aeknowledgtid  ability  of  Dr. 
Clarke  gave  additional  force  to  his  opinions  ;  and  all 
who  had  no  other  source  from  which  to  derive  infor. 
raation  naturally  Iwwed  to  his  decisions,  and  adopted 
his  precept8.f      In   1793  the  period  of  Dr.  Clarke's 

•  October  Ub,  1830. 

t  Whiknuflterof  Ibe  hospital,  he  gave  four  eonrsM  of  lectures  every  year. 


mastership  terminated  ;  and  then,  as  he  aflerwards 
stated,  he  wrote  his  Medical  Report  of  the  Lying-in 
Hospital.  This  Report  was  not  promulgated  until 
twenty-three  years  afterwards,  when,  in  May,  1817,  it 
was  read  before  the  Association  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  was  printed  the  same  year  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  that  Society.  In  notic- 
ing  tedious  labours,  Dr.  Clarke  observes  : — "  It  is  ccr- 
"  tain  that  a  labour  really  tedious  under  the  best 
"  management  is  not  "without  danger  both  to  mother 
"  and  cfiild.  I  am,  however,  fully  convinced  that  this 
"  danger  is  seldom  lessened  by  the  common  expedient 
"  of  extracting  inatrutneuts.*  Under  this  conviction, 
"  forceps  were  used  in  fourteen  cases  only  in  our  hos- 
"  pital ;  and  in  some  of  these  cases  I  yielded  my  own 
"  opinion  to  tbc  sanguine  expectations  of  my  assistants. 
"  Cases  of  convulsions  except<!d,  I  have  rarely  had  rea- 
"  son  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  effects  of  extracting 
"  instruments,  und  not  unfrequently  have  I  had  much 
"  reason  to  deprecate  their  evil  consequences.  AMier- 
"  ever  labour  is  protracted  to  a  dangerous  length  by 
"unusual  resistances, there  is  nothing  but  mischief  to 
"  be  expected  from  their  application  ;  but  where  the 
"  expelling  powers  are  impaired  by  debilitating  dia- 
"  eases,  tbc  interposition  of  an  artificial  extracting 
"  power  is  more  rational  and  justifiable.  Let  it  be  re- 
"  mcmberod  that  in  the  hospital  such  means  were  em. 
"  ployed  in  one  of  728  coses;  and  m  private  practice 
"  it  ia  80  long  since  I  have  had  occasion  to  use  or  even 
"  to  think  of  using  them,  that  I  am  persuaded  a  fair 
"  opportunity  of  applying  forceps  with  good  effect  will 


*  It  Rppeuv  from  tltia  that  tbe  force|M  were  in  common  une  in  tbia 
i*nuutr>-  previous  to  I>r.  Clarke't  eleoUon  to  the  mMt«r<ili)p  of  the  Dublin 
L/inif-iu  Hospital  in  1766. 


not  occur  to  a  rational  practitioner  in  one  of  a  tliou- 
aand  cases."*  Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  carried  this 
laxim  to  a  atiU  greater  extent,  for  we  Icani  &om  0r. 
Collins,  in  a  hi^jhly  interesting  memoir  of  Dr.  Clarke 
jiubliiiheti  afti'r  hi*  death,  thai  "  He  only  used  this  iu- 
"  strument  [the  forceps]  once  in  the  multitude  of  cases 
"  under  his  cure  in  private."  That  these  principles  and 
ihii  practice  were  adopted  by  Dr.  Clarke's  pupils  and 
followers  is  well  known  to  all  who  recollect  those  times. 
One  of  them,  a  most  distinguished  practitioner,  and  who 
had  filled  tlte  olHce  of  Master  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 
and  had  for  verj'  many  years  enjoyed  one  of  the  largest 
obstetric  practices  in  this  city,  mentioned  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Ol»stetrical  Society  in  1842,  tliat  "he  had  once 
**  tried  the  forceps,  and  fiiilod."  That  Dr.  Clarke,  who 
was  confessedly  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished 
men  who  have  raised  the  reputation  of  obstetric  prac- 
tice in  the  city,  should  have  adopted  tliis  early  preju- 
dice against  the  emplojanent  of  the  midwifery  forceps, 
is  only  another  instunee  of  how  the  greatest  minds  may 
be  found  jdclding  to  prejudices  equally  unfounded.  In 
the  case  of  the  illustrious  Dr.  Denman,  than  whom  a 
sounder  and  more  brilliant  WTJter  never  lived,  we  find 
an  instance  of  prejudice  against  the  midwifery  binder  ; 
and  the  few  lines  in  which  he  condemns  its  employ- 
ment have  most  surely  caused  the  loss  uf  many  Uvea. 
I  have  thought  it  important  to  adduce  these  proofs  of 
the  state  of  instrumental  midwifery  in  this  country,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  in  order  to  esplain 
why  it  became  necessary'  to  write  and  publish  a  defence 
of  the  forceps  in  the  year  1829. 

In  order  to  show  the  foundation  on  which  the  foK 


*  It  M  reiturkable  Hint  in  thin  ropoK  nf   Dr.  Clork^'a  no  mention  1* 
taa4»  of  Iht  uumber  of  Unifla  th«  p«rforau>r  nnJ  crochtit  were  employed. 


lowing  paper  was  based,  I  may  mention  that  the  writer 
of  it  was  elected  assistant  physician  to  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  the  year  1788,  just  two  years 
ftfler  Dr.  Clarke  had  been  appomted  mastt-r,  and  that 
he  filled  the  office  of  assistant  during  a  period  of  fire 
years  ;  he  and  Dr.  Clarke  leaving  the  hospital  at  the 
same  lime,  in  1793.  He  very  rapidly  acquired  a  large 
practice.  From  an  accuratu  registry  of  liis  cases,  1  find 
that  in  thirty-eight  years  and  five  months  (he  died  in 
June,  1831),  his  private  patients  numbered  5,616.  In 
Z)r.  Collins'  account  of  the  private  practice  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  he  states  that  "  during  the  lengthened  period 
"  of  forty-four  years,  he  attended  the  unexampled 
"  number  of  3,878  patients."  It  hence  appears  that  in 
three  years  and  a-half  less  than  Dr.  Clarke  occupied, 
my  father  attended  1,738  patients  more  than  he  did. 
Tliis,  I  think,  nmy  fairly  be  claimed  as  an  unexampled 
number. 


jiOhservatwis  on  the  Use  of  iTuttruments  in  Cases  of  Dif- 
Jicult  and  Protracted Labow.  By  John  Beattt,  M.D. 

[Bead  ath  of  October,  1829.] 

Th  every  case  of  midwifery,  the  chief  object  to  be 
attained  by  the  practitioner  should  he  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  both  mother  and  child  entrusted  to  his 
^  care.  The  great  majority  of  cases  require  no  extraor- 
dinary assistance,  and  the  duty  of  the  accoucheur  con- 
(sists  principall)'  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  efforts 

I  which  nature  makes,  and  guarding  against  any  unfa- 
vourable accident,  or  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
course.  Unfortunately,  however,  some  few  cases  do 
occur,  in  which  from  particular  circumstances  instru- 
mental aid  is  required  ;  and  while  we  may  lament  the 


necessity  for  such  interference,  it  is  our  duty  diligently 
to  inquire  into  the  muritfi  of  (Jic  means  proj>08ed  to 

iiat  delivery,  and  to  select  those  that  we  find  meet 
likely  to  cftect  the  purpose  already  mentioned,  that  of 
|ireserving  our  patient  and  her  offspring. 

It  ia  of  importance  that  every  man  practising  mid- 
wifery should  avoid  an  much  us  passible  the  use  of 
instruments  in  deliver}';  for  it  is  ceilain  that,  if  he 
8uifei-a  his  patience  to  be  too  readily  exhausted,  or 
yields  too  easily  to  the  suggestions  and  alarm  of  the 
patient  or  her  friends,  he  will  frequently  be  induced 
to  promote  deliver)'  too  soon,  very  much  to  the  injury 
of  the  puticntf  and  consequently  to  his  own  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  an  important  duty  to  per- 
form^ In  judging  of  the  necessity  and  the  proper  time 
for  using  instruments,  and  the  kind  suited  to  each  par- 
ticular case  ;  for  as  much  or  more  mischief  may  be  done 
by  delaying  their  use  when  absolutely  required,  as  by 
having  recourse  to  them  too  soon.  In  fact,  in  this,  as 
in  most  other  situations,  the  man  who  has  patience  to 
watch,  judgment  to  discriminate,  and  firmness  to  act, 
will  be  the  best  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  required 
of  him. 

flawing  endeavoured,  during  a  long  and  actively 
umployed  lift!,  to  regulate  my  practice  by  such  prin- 
ciples, 1  have  formed  the  following  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  comparative  value  of  the  different  instruments 
used  in  long>protracted  or  difficult  labours.  And  I 
am  induced  to  give  a  fiiithful  account  of  my  own  expe- 
rience, and  of  such  means  as  1  have  occasionally  em- 
ployed, because  I  have  reason  to  know  that  my  opi- 
nions  on  the  subject  differ  from  those  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  justly  esteemed  members  of  the 
profession  in  this  city. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  causes 
and  nature  of  long-protracted  tuid  difficult  labours. 
These  are  so  fully  treated  of  and  explained  in  all  works 
on  midwifery,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  repeat  them 
at  present;  but  I  may  obsen'e  that  the  cases  in  which 
mechanical  skill  is  required  may  be  comprised  in  two 
divisions.  Ist.  Those  where  there  is  a  disproportion 
between  the  head  of  the  child  and  the  passage  through 
which  it  must  come;  and,  2ndly.  Those  in  which, 
although  no  mechanical  impediment  exists,  the  expul- 
sive powers  of  the  mother  are  not  sufficient  to  accom. 
pliflh  the  delivery. 

Under  the  former  will  be  found  those  caused  by  the 
deformity  of  the  bony  parietes  of  the  pelvis,  and  by 
disease  or  rigidity  of  the  soft  parts,  as  well  as  unna- 
tural size  of  the  head  of  the  foetus,  face  presentations, 
and  transverse  position  of  the  head  ;  and  under  the 
latter,  those  in  which  delivery  is  delayed  by  general 
weakness  of  the  patient,  hsemorrhage,  frequent  faint- 
ings,  conviUaiong,  great  exhaustion,  fever,  &c. 

To  assist  delivery  under  such  circumstances,  two 
classes  of  instruments  have  been  devised ;  Ist  Those 
by  which  extraction  may  be  effected  without  injury  to 
either  mother  or  child  ;  2dly.  Those  by  which  the  life 
of  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  sacrificed.  I  need 
scarcely  remind  the  members  of  an  enliglitened  and 
humane  profession,  that  the  adoption  of  tlie  latter  alter- 
native is  a  step  calling  for  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation, and  one  that  involves  an  awful  and  heavy 
responsibility.  The  value  of  human  life  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  age,  nor  is  there,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  either  human  or  divine,  any  distinction  between 
that  of  the  octogenarian  and  the  child  unborn. 

It  matters  little,  therefore,  what  the  nature  of  tlie 


situation  U  in  which  a  fellow-being  committed  to  our 
care  is  placed,  whether  it  be  a  fever  striking  him  in  the 
prime  of  life,  or  a  disease  requiring  the  performance  of 
a  capital  operation,  or  the  perils  attending  his  first 
entrance  into  the  world,  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
employ  such  means  as  will  best  ensure  his  safety. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  by  these  observations  I 
TOuld  inculcate  that  the  well-being  of  the  motlier  is 

be  -overlooked  in  endeavouring  to  save  the  child. 
Far  from  it ;  the  very  nature  of  the  sentiments  points 
out  the  contrary  ;  but  what  I  desire  to  maintain  is, 
tbut  the  life  of  the  child  in  utero  is  as  sacred  as  if  it 
had  breathed  and  walked,  and  that  its  destruction  can 
only  be  conscientiously  resorted  to,  when  every  other 
means  by  which  it  and  its  parent  might  be  saved 
have  been  fairly  tried  and  found  ineilicient. 

The  perforator  and  crotchet  were  the  instruments 
employed  formerly,  and,  so  late  as  1746,  Lamotte 
states  that  "  when  he  began  practice  he  found  several 
**  old  surgeons,  who,  when  they  were  called  to  attend 
**  women  in  laliour,  took  their  instruments  with  them, 
**  and  brought  away  the  child  by  their  means.  A 
**  woman  being  in  labour  a  day  and  a  half  or  two 
**  days  was  more  than  sufficient  to  set  them  at  work, 
•*  and  this  was  the  only  resource  they  had  in  all  cases 
**  indiscriminately.  So  universal  had  this  practice 
**  become,  that,  as  Dr.  Chamberlain  observes,  it  gave 
"  rise  to  the  report  that  whenever  a  man  came,  the 
"  motlier,  or  child,  or  both  must  die." 

Davcnter  had  no  knowledge  of  any  other  instru- 
ment, and  states  in  his  quaint  language  that  "  whcn- 
"  ever  the  head  of  the  infant  falls  down  into  the  narrow 
"  cavity  of  the  pehos,  and  is  there  so  that  the  least 
"  descent  is  not  upon  the  force  of  the  pains,  and  all 
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"  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain,  the  infant  is  to  be 
**  handled  and  drawn  out  as  a  dead  one." 

I''ortunotely.for  the  ehanicter  of  the  profession,  as 
well  as  for  the  caii^e  of  humanity,  a  revolution  was 
efieeted  by  Cliamberlain,  who  by  the  introduction 
of  a  harmlcaa  instrument  gave  rise  to  the  investigation 
of  tlie  true  nature  of  difficult  labours,  and  by  tlie  sue* 
cess  attending  its  use  in  hia  hands,  and  those  of  liis 
three  sons,  fully  proved  the  \'alue  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  constructed,  and  the  certainty  with  wliich 
it»  int<-n(.iun  might  be  accomplished. 

The  effect  of  Chamberlain's  invention  of  the  forceps 
was,  to  bring  about  the  classification  of  difficult  labours, 
and  to  lead  practitioners  to  discriminate  between  cases 
in  which  the  life  of  the  child  must  be  sacrificed,  and 
thoiu:  in  which  it  could  be  saved.  Since  his  day 
ever}'  systematic  writer  on  midwifery  has  borne  ample 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  instrument,  and  from  a 
collation  of  the  evidence  it  maybe  fairly  inferred  that 
the  employment  of  the  perforator  and  crotchet  should 
be  tlic  practitioner's  hist  resource.  Thus  Smellie  says  : 
"  ff  yoH  can  neither  turn  ncr  deliver  with  the  forceps, 
"  the  head  must  be  opened,  and  delivered  with  the 
"  crotchet."*  Also  he  adds,  "  Indeed  this  method  for- 
"  merly  was  the  practice,  and  is  etill  in  use  with  those 
"  who  do  not  know  how  to  deliver  by  the  forceps,*'!' 

Chapman,  after  reflecting  on  the  too  frequent  use  of 
the  peribrator  and  crotchet,  states  "  that  most  births 
"  may  be  acconiplislied  without  instruments  by  the 
"  aaelstancc  of  the  hand  only,  or,  where  instrimicnts  are 
"  really  required,  by  the  help  of  the  forceps,  which 
"  are  not  only  perfectly  safe  and  convenient,  but  ex- 

*Tr«utM  on  Midwifery,  fitli  edition,  p.  IS3. 
t  Op.  «!.,  p.  163, 
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^"  tremely  useful,  and  m  some  cases  absolutely  neces- 
sary."* And  Again  he  says:  "  All  I  shall  say  of  this 
"noble  instrument  (the  forceps)  must  necessarily  iall 
1^  short  of  what  it  justly  demands  ;  those  only  who 
have  used  it,  and  experienced  the  excellency  of  it,  to 
**  their  own  advantage  and  the  seciuitj-  of  their  off- 
"  spring,  can  be  truly  sensible  of  its  real  worth.  As  I 
**  think  mj'sclf  bound  to  recommend  it  strongly  to  the 
**  gentlenken  of  the  profession,  I  slmll  omit  no  opportu- 
**  nity  of  endeavouring  to  do  it  juatice/'t 

Sir  Fielding  Ould  says  ;  "  If  there  be  not  a  certainty 
"  of  the  child's  death,  the  best  adapted  instrument  is 
"^  the  forceps,  which  is  in  general  use  all  over  Europe  5" 
and  again  he  asserts  that  "  with  attention  and  care  tlic 
"  in&nt  will  never  be  destroyed  by  this  instrument"! 
Mr.  William  Dcase  of  this  city,  whose  practice  was 
extensive,  and  whose  discrimluation  and  judgment  were 
universally  admitted,  says  that"  the  forceps,  prudently 
"  applied,  is  an  instrument  which  in  good  hands  may 
"  safely  effect  delivery  in  difficult  labours,  is  what  every 
"  practitioner  must  have  been  repeatedly  convinced 
"  of."§ 

Dr.  Merriman  says :  "  The  assistance  to  be  afforded 
**  in  difficult  labours  will  frequently  be  that  of  the  for- 
"  ccpB,  for  unless  in  cases  of  distorted  pelvis,  the  head 
"  of  the  ftctus  will  frequently  have  sunk  low  enough 
"  to  allow  the  ear  to  be  felt/'|| 

Dewees,  after  some  judicious  observations  upon  the 

illacy  of  arguing  agaonst  the  use  of  any  thing  from  its 

)uae,  says :  '*  Let  those  who  are  to  practice  midwifery 


*  Tratue  on  Utdwifery,  3rd  edition,  p.  73. 

t  Op.  at.f  p.  8fl. 

1  Trcktiae  of  Midwifery,  p.  153. 

)  OlKervntiotiB  on  Midwifery,  pi  40. 

f)  Ou  Difficult  Pnrturition,  ^nl  edition,  p.  42. 


"  become  well  acquainted  with  the  elementary  pai'U  uf 
"  their  profession,  and  then  gradually  proceed  to  the 
"  more  diOieuIt  operatioua  connected  with  it,  and  the 
"  clamours  against  tliu  use  of  the  forceps  will  in  a  great 
"  measure  cease."*..."  It  is  certainly  within  our  recollec- 
"  tion,  when  cases  similar  to  those  which  are  now  almost 
'*  universally  relieved  hy  the  foroepa  were  ns  eertainly 
"  treated  by  the  crotchet,  the  child  was  a  certain  vic- 
"  tim,  and  the  mother  a  probable  one,"t 

Dcnman  says  :  "  When  there  are  signs  of  imminent 
"  danger,  however  averse  we  may  be  to  the  use  of  instru- 
"  mcnts,  wc  may  be  induced  to  tiy  the  forceps,  though 
"  the  case  might  not  be  altogether  such  as  we  migbt 
"  choose  for  their  application,  merely  to  take  a  chance 
"  of  saving  the  life  of  a  cbild,  which  must  otherwise  be 
"  inevitably  lo3t."J 

Millot  was  so  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  forceps, 
and  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  con- 
structed, tluit  "  he  calls  upon  the  French  government, 
"  in  the  name  of  the  thousands  of  individuals  who  owe 
"  their  lives  to  it,  to  place  a  bust  of  the  author  in  the 
"  School  of  Medicine,  with  an  inscription  commensu- 
"  rate  to  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  humanity/^ 

Maygrier  states  bis  conviction  that  *^  in  a  few  years 
"  the  forceps  will  be  the  only  instrument  employed  by 
"  the  accoucheur."j| 

Madame  Lachapelle,  in  her  Pratique  des  Accouche- 
menu,  after  some  excellent  remarks  upon  the  use  of  the 
perforator,  concludes  by  saying  that   "it  is  only  in 


*  System  of  Midwifery,  8th  edition,  p.  S^. 

i  dp.  ciL,  p.  SS8. 

X  latnxluctioD  to  Midwifery,  3rd  cditign,  p.  353. 

I  Suppl£mi!nt  dea  Aeeonchomeats,  aecondo  ^diUoa,  p.  I3S. 

H  Noureaiix  ElAnMHi  dea  Ac«.-ouchem«nu,  Mooude  (ditioD,  p.  384. 
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"  cases  of  absolute  necessity  that  it  should  be  made  use 
"  of;  and  that  ui  order  to  create  such  extremity,  the 
"  forceps  and  turning  must  have  been  found  imprac- 
"  ticablc.'* 

Mauy  other  authorities  might  he  quoted,  but  this 
body  of  testimony  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  any 
candid  inquirer,  that  the  voice  of  the  profession  is  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  the  precipitate  employment  of  the 
deadly  instruments.  It  is  therefore  the  dutj'  of  every 
practitioner  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  forceps  may  be  applied,  the  time  at  wliich 
they  may  be  best  used,  and  the  manner  of  employing 
them.  1  may  here  olwerve,  with  Denman  :  "  We  are  to 
"  remember  that  the  forceps  are  not  to  be  applied 
"  because  we  have  the  power  of  using  them,  but  because 
"  the  necessity  of  the  case  is  such  as  to  require  their 
»'  use." 

Much  hns  been  written  with  respect  to  the  period  at 
which  such  a  necessity  may  be  said  to  have  arisen;  but 
it  is  with  this  as  with  most  other  actions  of  the  animal 
economy,  no  precise  time  can  be  assigned  ;  the  urgency 
of  a  case  cannot  be  estimated  by  tlie  number  of  hours 
that  labour  may  have  lasted,  but  by  the  state  of  the 
mother  in  each  paHieular  case. 

Doctor  Denman  de6nes  difficult  labours  to  be 
"  those  in  wliich,  although  the  head  of  the  child  prc- 
"  sents,  the  deliver}'  is  not  terminated  in  twenty-four 
"  hours  from  the  commencement  of  real  labour."  Every 
practitioner  must  be  aware  that  such  cases  are  by  no 
means  unfrequent,  and  that  the  efforts  of  nature  in 
very  many  of  them,  and  even  in  others  of  much  longer 
doratioD,  are  sufficient  eventually  to  expel  the  child. 


•  FmUque  de*  AoconcIirmejiU,  p.  8fi. 
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But  when  labour  is  thus  protracted,  circumstances  may 
and  do  often  render  it  desirable  to  expedite  delivery. 
These,  as  I  have  said,  relate  not  to  time,  but  to  the 
condition  of  the  mother ;  some  women  being  able  to 
bear  a  much  greattjr  length  of  suffering  than  others. 
In  the  more  simple  cases,  those  that  are  unconnected 
with  convulsions,  haamorrhage,  &c.  the  state  of  exhaus- 
tion of  the  mother  and  cessation  of  labour  pains  are 
the  best  indications  for  the  interference  of  art. 

Doctor  Osborne  says  that  *'  in  the  state  indicating  the 
'*  use  of  forceps,  all  the  powers  of  life  are  exhausted,  all 
"  capacity  for  further  exertions  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
"  mind  as  much  depressed  as  the  body :  they  would  both 
"  sink  together  under  tin;  influence  of  such  continued 
**  and  unavailing  struggles." 

Now,  to  wait  for  such  a  period  as  this  is  but  to 
delay  the  operation  until  the  chances  of  success  are 
almost  lost ;  in  fact,  there  will  be  but  little  prospect  of 
any  thing  but  the  removal  of  a  dead  child  from  a 
dying  mother ;  and  it  is  such  a  practice  that  hm  at 
times  brought  this  valuable  instrument  into  disrepute 
and  disuse  :  the  want  of  auccesa  hns  been  charged  upon 
the  operation,  where  it  ought  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  operator.  It  is  with  us  in  this  as  it  is  with  the 
Burgeon  in  strangulated  hernia,  the  operation  should 
be  performed  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  it  is  found  to 
exist,  every  moment's  delay  diminishing  the  prospect 
of  a  successful  termination  ;  and  it  is  to  tliis  principle 
that  80  many  happy  results  from  the  use  of  the  scalpel 
in  that  disease,  in  modern  times,  are  to  I>c  attributed. 
Let  not  the  accoucheur,  therefore,  wait  until  the  powers 
of  life  arc  cxlmusted  ;  his  duty  is  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence,  and  this  is  to  be  done  by  the  timely  appli- 
cation of  the  forceps.     Delivery  with  this  instrument 
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may  be  attempted  in  whatever  position  the  head  may 
be,  if  it  be  sufficiently  low  in  the  pelvis,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  os  uteri  is  dilated,  and  the  soft  parts  are 
relaxed.  As  soon  as  matters  are  m  this  state,  the  prac 
titioner  should  proceed  to  deliver  without  waiting  until 
the  mother's  strength  is  so  exhausted  as  to  raise  alarms 
for  her  safety,  and  oblige  him  to  6y  to  any  means  of  ex- 
traction witliout  regard  to  the  life  of  the  cliiM.  Delay 
under  such  circumstances,  and  running  the  patient  to 
the  last  extremity,  in  giving  her  and  nature  (as  it  is 
called)  every  chance,  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  main  cause 
of  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  perforator.  '  Ncque 
tcraere,  neque  timidt! '  is  the  best  motto  by  which  the 
accoucheur  can  be  guided  in  such  circumstances. 

By  this  timely  interference  the  evils  attending  upon 
difficult  labours,  such  as  contusions,  inflammations, 
And  sloughing  of  the  soft  parts,  will  be  ob\'iatetl,  as  it  is 
generally  found  tliat  these  effects  are  proportionate  to 
the  length  of  time  the  parts  have  been  subject  to  pres- 
sure. 

With  respect  to  the  ill  effects  said  to  follow  tiie  use 
of  the  forceps,  1  am  bold  to  say  that  though  I  have 
read  and  heurd  of  sucli,  1  never  witnessed  any,  when 
the  instrument  was  used  in  time,  or  with  proper  discri- 
inination  and  destcrily,  and  where  the  patient  was  not 
already  too  much  exhausted  ;  and  from  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  use  of  the  forceps  in  my  hands,  I  might 
•Iso  assert  that  no  unpleasant  consequences  can  occur, 
provided  the  proper  time  be  selected. 

In  looking  over  my  case-book,  I  find  that  during 
forty-two  years  in  which  I  have  been  actively  employed 
in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  the  first  five  years  of  which 
were  spent  in  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  as  pupil 
and  assistant  to  Dr.  Clarke,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  in 


my  private  practice,  to  have  delivered  one  hundred  and 
eleven  women  with  forceps  or  lever  ;  and,  having  kept 
a  faithful  registry  of  my  practice,  I  uni  enabled  Ui  s]itak 
with  certainty  of  each  case,  however  remote  as  to  time. 
1  have  to  lament  the  death  of  my  early  and  highly 
esteemed  professional  companions  and  friends,  Doctors 
Pentland  and  Tukc,  and  Mr.  Creif^hton,  who  co-operated 
with  me  in  several  of  them,  and  could  bear  testimony 
to  the  facta.  I  can,  however,  still  appeal  to  several 
highly  respectable  practitioners  in  this  city,  who  have 
done  me  the  favour  to  consult  me  in  different  cases. 
In  this  extensive  number,  which,  it  will  be  admitted,  is 
sufficient  to  put  the  merits  of  the  practice  to  the  test,  it 
might  be  expected  that  some  proportion  of  fatality  or 
accident  should  be  found  ;  but  the  valuable  part  of  the 
statement,  and  what  I  wish  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  profession,  is  that  in  no  instance  of  the  hundred 
and  eleven  cases  mentioned  above  did  any  unpleasant 
result  follow  ;  none  of  the  mothers  died,  none  of  them 
had  their  periuteum  lacerated,  nor  any  of  those  evils' 
which  are  set  forth  as  the  elFccts  of  the  forceps  ;  and, 
still  more,  all  the  children  that  we  had  any  reason  to 
think  were  alive  at  the  commencement  were  born 
living,  and  none  of  the  whole  number  had  any  injury 
or  mark  whatever  inflicted  by  the  instrument.  From 
this  extensive  experience  of  the  value  of  the  forceps,  I 
think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  opinions  of  the 
authors  already  quoted  are  fully  supported  by  the  facts. 
IrVith  respect  to  the  operation,  no  great  dexterity  is 
required  for  its  performance ;  a  little  management  in 
the  introduction  of  the  blades,  and  patience  in  the  ex- 
traction, are  all  that  is  required  to  bring  it  to  a  happy 
terraiuation.  ITie  instrument  I  have  always  used  is 
that  which  is  called  male  and  female,  from  the  trans- 
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«  opening  iu  tlie  root  of  otiu  blude,  through  wkicli 
the  other  is  passed.  Otlier  practitioners  prefer  the 
curved  forceps.  It  U  quite  iminaterial  which  is  chosen, 
provided  they  are  used  in  proper  time,  and  with  good 
judgment. 

Having  ascertained  by  the  rules  already  laid  down 
that  immediate  delivery  is  desirable,  my  custom  is  to 
empty  the  bbiddtr  and  rectum,  by  the  catheter  or  an 
enema,  if  required.  The  patient  being  placed  on  her 
side,  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed  as  possible,  I  pro- 
ceed by  introducing  the  female  blade  of  the  forceps, 
slowly  and  earcfully,  over  the  upper  side  of  the  head  of 
the  child,  until  i(  reaches  beyond  the  ear  ;  this  being 
ncconiplished,  the  chief  difficulty  is  overcome,  for  tiie 
male  blade  being  passed  through  the  slit  In  the  female 
blade,  readily  applies  itself  in  the  proper  position,  by 
gently  urging  it  forward  under  the  inferior  side  of  the 
head.  It  is  of  importuncc  to  attend  to  thi»  order  of 
proceeding,  for  if  the  female  blade  were  introduced  to 
the  under  side,  it  would  be  difficult,  from  the  relative 
position  of  the  patient  and  the  bed,  to  pass  the  male 
blade  through  it  The  application  of  the  instrument 
usually  brings  on  slight  action  of  the  uterus,  although 
it  may  have  ceased  for  several  hours.  This  T  always 
wait  for,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  natural  eifort,  the 
perinaium  being  supported  by  the  nurse-tender,  or  my 
own  left  hand,  I  have  seldom  found  any  difliculty  in 
extracting  the  child  alive  and  uninjured,  provided  it 
were  so  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  operation. 
The  operation  as  performed  in  this  manner  gives  so 
little  pain,  and  delivery  is  in  general  so  easily  accom- 
plished by  it,  that  I  have  been  several  times  requested 
by  patients,  with  whom  I  had  previously  employed 
forceps,  to  use  them  In  subsequent  labours. 
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I  have  been  cnlled  upon  in  several  protracted 
of  laliour,  acme  of  thera  of  firat  children,  and  of  womefi' 
advanced  in  life,  to  give  sanction  to  delivery  with  the 
perfonitor  and  crotchet,  and  have  foimd  the  instru-J 
ments  ready  prepai'cd  for  the  operation  ;  when  I  have[ 
recommended  a  trial  with  the  forceps,  and  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  into  the  world  living  children,  with 
very    little  il"  any  trouble  to  myself,  no  risk  to  the 
mother,  and  no  injury  to  the  cliild.    This  is  well  known 
by  several  most  respectable  practitioners  in  Dublin,, 
who  have  been  witnesses  to  the  result. 

When  I  contrast  the  feclinj^s  created  at  euch  a| 
moment,  in  the  operator,  the  patient,  and  her  friends, , 
with  those  experienced  when,  the  body  of  a  child  (of 
whose  previous  life  the  mother  had  no  doubt),  is 
dragged  mutilated  into  light,  I  confess  that  I  eannot 
understand  why  the  latter  should  ever  be  adopted, 
without  the  fullest  certainty  of  the  impracticability  of  | 
the  former.  What  adds  to  the  horror  of  the  perforator 
is,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  circumstftnee  to  have  a  child 
born  alive  and  cry,  whose  head  had  been  opened,  and 
the  brains  partially  destroyed.  JDoctor  Burns  says: 
'*  By  the  rash  and  unwarrantable  use  of  the  crotchet, 
"  living  children  have  been  drawn  through  the  pelvis 
**  with  the  skull  opened,  and  have  survived  in  this 
**  shocking  state  for  a  day  or  two."*  Daventer,  Cham- 
berlain, and  others  give  instances  of  women  delivered 
by  the  crotchet  of  dead  children,  "as  they  supiK>.sed, 
"  when  to  their  great  surprise  the  miserable  infants 
"  filled  their  cars  with  cries."  Jlr.  Dease  states  that 
"  he  has  seen  instances  where  the  child  has  been  miser. 
"  ably  dragged  alive  into  the  world,  with  a  great  part 
*'  of  the  brain  evacuated.**! 

*  Piincipleaof  Mitlwiferv,  6tb  edltioo,  p.  466. 
t  UbMrvktiou  iu  Midwifei^,  {>.  40. 
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Similar  instances  have,  1  understand,  occiirred  tn 
this  city ;  in  one  of  whicli  humanity  prompted  tlic 
accoucheur  to  plunge  the  child  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
to  put  an  end  to  its  cries  and  its  existence. 

I  can  never  forget  a  scene  of  horror  to  which  I  was  a 
witness  tn  the  year  1800.  I  wits  called  upon  to  see  a 
very  young  lady,  in  labour  of  her  first  child,  who  was 
under  the  care  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent 
practitioners  in  this  city  (since  dead)  ;  her  labour  was 
most  violent,  which  she  bore  with  great  impatience  and 
noise.  The  head  had  been  down  on  the  perinseum  (he 
B^d)  several  hours  ;  I  proposed  to  give  more  time,  and 
iin  opiate — not  doubting  the  powers  of  nature — or  to  trj' 
the  forceps,  which  lie  declined,  on  account  of  its  being 
her  first  child,  and  the  apprehension  he  entertained  of 
her  being  exhausted  ;  and  finally  he  opened  the  head. 
The  operation,  as  it  alwa)-s  docs,  excited  extraordinary 
uterine  action,  and  before  it  was  well  concluded,  or  the 
brain  evacuated,  so  as  to  lessen  the  bulk  of  tlie  head, 
the  child  was  propelled  into  the  world  alive  and  cryjug. 
The  old  gentleman,  whose  patient  she  was,  was  a 
person  of  yen,'  fine  feelings,  and  the  reader  may  imagine 
his  sutt'erlngs  on  xdc^^ing  the  effect  of  a  rash  and  ill- 
judged  operation.  He  declared  no  earthly  consideration 
should  ever  induce  him  again  to  witness  the  application 
of  the  perfonitor. 

The  following  cases  occurred  to  me  lately,  and  as 
the}'  fully  exemplify  my  principle,  I  will  give  a  brief 
account  of  tlicm. 

Mrs.  M.,  30  years  of  age,  and  remarkably  corpulent, 
took  labour  of  her  first  child  early  on  Friday,  tlie  28th 
of  Koverabcr,  1828,  and  at  six  p.  m.  the  membranes 
ruptured  ;  from  tills  I  will  date  the  commencement  of 
real  labour.     The  pains  continued  to  increase  in  seve- 
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rity  and  frequency  until  2  oV-lock,  p.  in.  on  Monday 
following,  a  period  of  sixty-eight  hours  from  the  eva- 
cuacion  of  the  waters.  During  the  whole  of  tliis  interval 
she  had  not  slept,  uiid  had  taken  no  sustenance  except 
u  small  (quantity  of  whey  ;  consequently  her  strength 
was  a  good  deal  exhausted.  Tlie  bowels  had  been  freed, 
and  during  the  last  tweiitv-four  hours  the  bladder  was 
twice  evacuated  by  the  catheter.  The  head  of  the  child 
was  now  suffic^icntly  low  in  the  pelvis,  the  os  uteri  was 
dilated,  and  the  external  jiarts  were  relaxed.  In  tliia 
state  of  things  I  proposed  to  deliver  her  by  the  forceps, 
which  at  first  produced  alarm  in  lier  mother  and 
friends,  and  even  in  the  nurse-tender ;  and  I  was  ear- 
nestly asked  if  I  could  not  do  something  to  save  both, 
and  not  kill  the  child  ;  for  they  understood  that  when 
instruments  were  introduced  in  delivery,  the  child  was 
always  destroyed,  I  assured  them  that  my  object  was 
to  save  both,  and  showed  the  instrument  1  meant  to 
employ,  explaining  at  the  same  time  the  nature  of  the 
operation.  With  this  they  were  perfectly  satisfied,  I 
then  applied  the  forceps  as  I  have  already  described, 
and  waited  patiently  for  a  pain  ;  on  its  occurrence  I 
gave  assistance,  and  during  its  continuance  a  living  boy 
was  born,  without  scratch,  or  bruise,  or  uijury  to  the 
pcrinseum. 

This  was  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  likelihood  of 
labour  being  over  for  several  hours,  if  left  entirely  to 
nature,  and  in  which  there  was  considerable  danger 
that  both  mother  and  child  would  suffer  materially 
before  its  completion  ;  all  this  was  prevented  by  a  few 
moment's  well-timed  exertion,  which  produced  inde- 
scribable satisfaction  in  all  persons  concerned.  I  called 
to  the  recollection  of  my  patient,  tlial  the  wife  of  a  right 
honourable  friend  of  hers  had  been  delivered  by  me 
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some  ycflps  before  of  her  first  eliHil,  under  similiir  cir- 
cuinstaiices,  and  with  the  same  result,  ut  au  nga  very 
little  umler  forty  years. 

December  2Ist,  1828. — I  was  called  to  a  patient 
who  had  been  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours  in  ver}' 
severe  labour  of  her  first  child  ;  I  found  tlie  licad 
pretty  low  in  the  pelvis,  though  not  on  the  pcrina>um. 
A  very  respectable  midwife,  who  liad  been  in  attendance 
from  the  comraenceinent,  stated  that  it  had  been  in  the 
same  situation  or  position  for  twenty  hours,  and  within 
that  period  a  tumour  had  formed  upon  it,  which  was 
uow  80  great  that  the  midwife,  who  had  frequently 
witnessed  the  operation  with  the  perforator,  but  had, 
never  seen  the  forceps  used,  except  once  by  myself 
several  years  before,  said,  "  Sir,  I  fear  this  case  will  not 
admit  of  the  use  of  the  forceps,  as  the  head  is  so  much 
**  swelled."  I  replied  that  altliotigh  I  coulil  not  posi- 
tively promise  succt«s,  yet  I  would  give  the  chUd  the 
ouly  chaTice  it  had  for  life,  and  that  if  I  failed  in  the 
attempt,  it  would  tlten  be  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
means,  as  tlie  patient  was  greatly  exhausted,  and  the 
soft  parts  had  been  long  subject  to  very  strong  pres- 
sore.  With  some  difficulty  I  accomplished  the  intro- 
duction of  tJxe  forceps,  and  desiring  the  attendant  to 
protect  the  {>erina->um,  I  waited  for  a  pain  ;  three  of 
these  efforts  of  nature  were  made  (during  which  I  gave 
the  necessary  assistance)  without  extraction  ;  but  during 
the  fourth,  and  within  fifteen  mmutes  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operation,  a  large  living  boy  was  safely  born. 
I  requested  the  midwife  to  examine  the  pcrinjeum 
carefully,  for  her  own  satisfaction  and  that  of  her  friends, 
and  she  declared  it  to  be  perfectly  unhurt.  This 
is  a  case  in  which  the  head  would  certainly  have  been 
opened  by  those  who  are  prejudiced  ajrainstthc  forceps, 
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as  the  apparent  disproportion  between  it  and  the  pelvis 
would  have  led  them  to  suppose  that  there  was  suf. 
ficicnt  reason  to  autliorise  the  use  of  the  perforator. 

The  occurrence  of  convulsions  in  difficult  labour  has 
been  considered  as  affording  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
immediate  delivery  by  opening  the  head  ;  yet  even  in 
this  case  many  lives  may  be  saved  by  a  judicious  use 
of  the  forceps.  I  would  by  no  means  advise  that  much 
time  should  be  spent  in  endeavouiing  to  save  a  child 
while  the  mother  is  in  imminent  danger  ;  but  I  would 
strongly  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  trying  means  to 
prevent  it,  particularly  as  the  operation  by  the  forceps 
does  not  occupy  so  iimch  time  as  that  by  the  perforator  ; 
and  should  the  attempt  fail,  it  is  easy  to  have  recourse 
to  the  latter.  That  such  a  principle  admits  of  practical 
application,  the  following  case  fully  testifies. 

In  the  year  1814,  a  gentleman  residing  eighteen  miles 
from  Dublin  called  on  me  to  request  I  would  accom- 
pany him  witli  all  expedition  to  see  his  wife,  who  hatl 
been  suddenly  seized  with  labour  of  her  first  child, 
attended  with  convulsions  before  he  left  home.  We 
reached  bis  house  in  about  five  hours  from  the  time  he 
left  it,  I  found  the  lady  lying  on  the  parlour  floor, 
labouring  under  severe  convulsions,  and  quite  insensible, 
in  which  state  she  had  remained  during  her  husband's 
absence.  On  examination  the  head  was  found  to  be 
low  in  the  pelvis,  and  the  os  uteri  dilated.  Without 
removing  her  I  introduced  the  forceps,  and  in  a  few- 
minutes  succeeded  in  extracting  n  female  child  alive. 
The  mother  was  now  removed  to  bed.  The  convul- 
sions ceased  in  a  short  time  ;  her  senses  were  restored, 
and  the  recovery  was  as  speedy  as  if  no  untoward  cir- 
cumstance bad  occurred.  I  may  observe  that  the  gen- 
tleman had  no  more  children,  and  the  child  then  bom 
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is  now  alive,  and  lieiress  to  his  large  estates — a  conso- 
lutioD  of  which  he  must  have  been  deprived  had  1 
rashly  employed  a  destructive  instrument  If  1  had 
experienced  nmcli  difficulty  in  this  caae,  I  would  have 
thought  myself  justified,  nay,  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
the  chUd,  but  certainly  not  until  I  knew  it  was  unavoid- 
able ;  and  I  state  it  to  show  that  in  the  worst  of  caAc^s 
the  railder  means  may  be  resorted  to  with  considerable 
prospect  of  success. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  the  perforator,  Dr.  Denman 
justly  observes:  "The  reason  for  and  justification  of 
"  opening  the  head  must  be  decided  from  tlie  state  of 
"  the  mother,  and  that  state  must  be  such  as  to  prove 
*  her  inability  to  expel  the  child,  and  the  impossibility 
"  of  extracting  it  by  those  means  which  have  been  eon- 
"  trived  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  women,  giving  at 
"  the  same  time  a  chance  for  prcserx'ing  tlie  lives  of 
*•  children." 

In  fact,  the  le^timate  cause  for  using  this  instru- 
ment is  distortion  of  the  jwlvis.  Dr.  Osborne  considers 
that  "*  a  foetus  at  full  maturity  cannot  pass  alive,  if  the 
"  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  from  pubis  to  sacrum  be  only 
"  two  and  a-half  indies."      Dr.  Clarke  of  Dublin  savs 
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that  "  three  and  a-hah"  inches  is  the  least  diameter 
"  through  which  he  has  known  a  full-grown  fcetus  to 
''  pass  entire."  These  measurements  are  taken  with 
reference  to  the  head  of  the  child,  which  being  of  a 
variable  size  in  different  cases,  the  proportion  it  bears 
to  the  passage  must  be  also  variable  :  hence  arises  the 
danger  of  confining  ourselves  to  actual  instead  of 
relative  measurement — for  a  pelvis  that  would  admit 
the  passage  of  one  head  might  be  unable  to  transmit 
another. 

I  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  the  value  of  actual  mca- 
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saremcnt  in  eimbHiig  us  to  form  an  opinion,  but 
would  warn  the  practitioner  against  judging  from  it 
nlone,  and  hastily  concluding  that  safe  delivery  is  im- 
possible ;  and  also  against  concluding  that  every  female 
with  a  distorted  spine  has  a  dcfornied  pelvis.  In  all 
such  cases  we  should  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  the 
distortion  of  the  spine  commenced  in  infancy,  or  about 
the  time  or  subsequent  to  puberty  j  if  it  commenced 
in  infancy,  it  will  be  reasonable  to  suspect  that  the 
pelvis  participates  in  the  deformity,  and  is  contracted 
in  its  dimensions  ;  but  if  it  did  not  come  on  until  the 
growth  of  the  body  was  perfect,  or  nearly  so,  we  may 
iiope  to  find  no  deformity  in  the  pelvis.  Such  distortion  _ 
of  the  spine  frequently  takes  place  in  delicate  females  ^M 
after  marriage,  and  even  after  haying  had  some  chil-  ~ 
drcn  ;  and  then  I  never  knew  it  to  interfere  vnth  the 
pelvic  bones.  In  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  it  behoves 
the  practitioner,  as  Dr.  Merriman  observes,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  cautious  ;  not  to  suppose  upon  light  or  insuf!icient 
grounds  that  the  distortion  is  too  great  to  allow  the 
child  to'pass,  and  particularly  so  when  there  is  a  question 
about  employing  the  perforator.  The  fact  is,  there 
have  been  instances  where,  by  the  effect  of  nature  alone, 
living  children  have  passed  through  a  pelvis  scarcely 
measuring  three  inches."  Therefore  our  attention 
should  be  directed  more  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  head  by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  than 
to  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  pelvis.  If  we 
find,  after  several  hours  of  hard  labour,  that  no  de- 
scent of  the  head  into  the  pelvis  has  taken  place, 
and  thot  the  patient's  strength  is  beginning  to  fail, 
we  may  expect  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  diminish 


•  Bumi  on  Midwifery,  p.  462,  auil  Uiuuiltoii's  Prnctical  Obecrvations 
iftndwUery,  P*rt  U.  p.  18». 
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the  bulk  before  expulsion  is  accomplished  ;  but  so  long 
as  the  pain»  huvc  any  effect,  however  small,  in  forcing 
down  the  head,  we  are  warranted  to  look  for  the  birth 
of  a  living  cliild.  In  a  case  of  tbis  description  the 
forceps  or  lever  will  often  be  of  tbc  grciitest  assistunce. 
It  is  truly  surprising  to  witness  the  degree  of  com- 
pression that  the  hc<id  of  a  child  will  bear  without 
detriment. 

Smcllic  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman,  only  fif- 
teen years  old,  whom  he  delivered  of  a  living  child  by 
the  forceps,  and  the  child's  bead  being  large  bad  been 
squeezed  to  a  gi*cat  degree,  so  as  to  alter  its  form,  but 
in  a  few  days  it  completely  regained  its  natural 
fi^re.* 

Dr.  Denman  also  gives  an  account  of  a  child  born 
alive,  with  a  depression  of  fully  an  inch  in  depth  on 
the  left  parietal  bone,  occasioned  hy  the  projection  of 
tlie  OS  sacrum  ;  but  the  depressed  part  gradually  rose, 
and  in  a  few  months  regained  its  original  level. f  I 
have  myself  often  witnessed  the  birth  of  children 
whose  heads  had  suffered  very  great  compression,  yet 
no  unfavourable  sjTnjttoms  followed.  We  are  not  to 
be  deterred,  therefore,  from  attempting  delivery  by  the 
forceps,  because  the  disproportion  may  appear  too 
great ;  but  we  must  be  convinced  that  it  is  really  so, 
hy  ascertaining  the  impossibility  of  extracting  the  child 
entire.  If  wc  have  patiently  and  fairly  tried  the  for- 
ceps or  lever,  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  we  will  tiien 
have  recourse  to  the  perforator  with  greater  assurance 
of  its  necessity,  and  perfect  freedom  of  conscience.  In 

is  case  I  would  express  myself  in  tlie  emphatic  lan- 

ngc  of  T>r.  Burns  :  "  1  beg  that,  as  the  practitioner 


■  TtwntiM  Ob  MMwifeiy,  5ih  edition,  p.  1&3. 
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values  tlie  life  of  a  human  being,  and  liis  own  peace 
"  of  mind,  he  will  not  desist,  and  have  recourse  to  the 
"  crotchet  in  cases  at  all  doubtful,  until  it  has  been 
"  well  ascertained  that  neither  the  lever  nor  forceps 
"  could  be  used."  By  the  adoption  of  this  principle, 
many  labours  will  be  brought  to  a  happy  termination 
which  appear  to  threaten  the  death  of  the  child.  In  my 
own  practice  it  has  been  followed  with  tlic  greatest 
success,  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that,  since  the  year 
1B04,  I  have  used  the  perforator  and  crotchet  but 
three  times,  while  the  majority  of  the  hundred  and 
eleven  forceps  cases  occurred  ui  the  same  period. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  observe  that  nothing  short  of 
the  most  imperative  necessity  can  warrant  the  use  of 
the  destructive  instruments,  and  no  case  can  he  con- 
sidered as  demanding  them  until  every  means  by  which 
both  mother  and  child  might  be  saved  have  been  put 
into  requbition  and  fairly  tried.  Let  us  ask,  with  De- 
wees,  what  is  to  be  feared  firom  a  proper  application  of 
the  forceps  ?  Is  their  mode  of  action  such  us  to  do 
injury  to  cither  mother  or  child  when  well  directed  ? 
Certainly  not.  Then  there  is  nothing  to  be  appre. 
bended  from  their  structure,  application,  and  mode  of 
action,  since  they  neither  cut  nor  contuse  mother  or 
child  when  well  directed.  They  neitlier  create  un- 
neccsaar)'  pain  nor  inordinately  augment  that  which 
may  be  present,  but  are  truly  calculated,  in  the  Ian. 
guage  of  Dr.  Dcnman,  to  supply  the  insufficiency  or 
want  of  labour  pains.  If  this  be  so,  and  it  is  admitted 
by  Dr.  Penman  himself,  why  should  they  be  con- 
demned because  in  common  with  every  thing  wc  pos- 
sess they  may  be  abused  ?  1  repeat  it,  the  object  of  the 
practitioner  should  be  to  preserve  both  mother  and  off- 
spring ;  if,  unfortunately,  he  should  ultimately  fail  in 
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this  endeavour,  he  must  then  decide  between  the  two, 
and  sacrifice  the  child.  To  be  driven  to  such  an  ex- 
tremity is  one  of  the  most  painful  situations  in  the 
practice  of  midwifery  ;  it  forces  a  man  to  perform  an 
operation  differing  in  principle  from  every  one  in  use 
among  medical  men.  All  others  are  done  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  the  sufferer  ;  but  this  alone 
tends  to  his  immediate  destruction.  Such  a  considera- 
tion, together  with  the  heavy  responsibility  a  man  in- 
curs by  becoming  the  voluntary  destroyer  of  a  human 
being,  should  make  us  pause  ere  we  lightly  reject  means 
by  which  results  so  lamentable  and  awful  might  be 
avoided. 
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The  other  of  those  papers  written  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Ueatty,  thut  I  wish  to  rupuLlmh,  is  one  relating  to  a 
most  important  subject,  which  was  very  imperfectly 
understood  in  tliis  country  at  least,  if  not  in  all  coun-j 
tries,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  hia  observa- 
tions, viz.,  syphilis  in  the  unborn  ofl'spring  of  parents 
apparently  healthy. 

I  am  the  more  induced  to  republish  tliis  paper  at  tlic 
present  time,  because  a  recent  writer,  wliosc  work  haa 
been  translated  by  the  New  Sydunhum  Society,*  appears 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  existence,  aa  no  notice  is 
taken  of  it  in  his  highly  valuable  and  almost  exhaustive 
work. 

The  origin  of  the  paper  alluded  to  is  curious  and  in- 
teresting, for  it  siiows  In  an  unmistukuble  manner  that 
the  subject  was  not  generally  understood  at  the  time. 
In  June,  1821,  a  paper  was  read  at  the  AssociaUon  of] 
tlie  College  of  Physicians,  entitled  *'  Observutions  on 
a  species  of  Premature  Labour  to  which  pregnant 
women  are  noiunfrequently  liable,"  by  "An  Experienced 
Physician."  It  was  well  known  at  tlie  time  that  this 
communication  was  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Dr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  who  was  in  every  way  entitled  to  call  himself, 
an  experienced  physician,  having  been  Master  of  tho 

•SjrjiliUa  in  New-born  ChUOren.     By  P.  lUiay. 
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Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  having  for  many  years 
enjoyed  n  very  liirge  practice  in  this  city.  The  question 
proposed  in  thot  paper  was  answered  by  the  hite  Dr. 
Beatty,  in  a  paper  read  ut  the  Association  in  December, 
1821.  Both  papers  were  published  in  the  fourth  vo- 
lume of  the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  iu  1824, 
from  which  1  now  extract  them. 


Obsenraticns  on  a  species  of  Premature  Labour  to  which 
preffnant  woman  are  not  unfrequently  liable.  By  un 
Experienced  Physician. 

[Hoitt  Jime,  IdSl.] 

There  is  a  species  of  miscarriage,  or  premature  labour, 
to  which  my  attention  in  private  practice  has  been  for 
many  years  frequently  calletl.  It  is  one  of  those  eases 
which  I  have  found  constaiiily  distressing  to  the  patient 
and  perplexing  to  the  physician. 

I  have  looked  into  muny  books,  and  consulted  with 
several  eminent  and  experienced  physicians  and  sur- 
geons on  the  subject,  without  procuring  much  satisfac- 
lory  information.  It  is  my  wish,  therefore,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Association,  to  excite 
the  attention,  and,  if  possible,  to  collect  the  observations 
of  esfrtrienced  practitioners  in  regard  to  it.  Dow  far  it 
may  be  practicable  to  accomplish  this  design  time  only 
can  determine  ;  the  goodness  of  intention  will,  it  is 
hoped,  justify  the  attempt. 

The  case  to  which  I  allude  is  this  : — A  lady,  appa- 
rently healthy,  conceives,  and  carries  her  child  in  the 
usual  way,  till,  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of 
pregnancy,  she  by  degrees  ceases  to  perceive  the 
motions  of  her  child  ;  and  in  alwut  ten  days  or  a  fort- 
ftujht  after  this  event  she  falls  in  labour,  aud  u  ftttus. 
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evidently  dead  for  some  time,  is  expelled.  Tliis  often' 
happens  tlirce,  four,  five,  or  six  times  in  succession^  or 
perhaps  more  frequently,  to  the  same  patient,  and 
about  the  same  period  of  pregnancy.  The  first  time 
such  accident  happens  there  has  generally  been  some 
cause  to  weaken  the  patient  during  gestation  ;  but,  in 
the  subsequent  instances,  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
adequate  cause  can  be  assigned.  Women  who  have 
borne  many  healthy  children  have  sometimes  fallen  into 
this  pernicious  habit,  and  continued  it  for  a  length  of 
time,  and  afterwards  hud  living  children.  A  memorable 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  lady  of  a  Viceroy 
in  Ireland,  about  thirty  years  ago.  In  such  cases  it  is 
evident  that  miscarriage  happens  in  consequence  of  the 
f<etus  dying  in  utero. 

Tlic  following  question,  therefore,  is  naturally  sug. 
gested  : — What  are  the  most  likely  means  of  prevent- 
ing the  death  of  the  foetus  in  utero?  As  the  foetus 
necessarily  draws  its  nourishment  entirely  from  the 
mother,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  existence 
must  intimately  depend  on  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  fluids  supplied  by  her. 

In  some  cases  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that 
more  blood  circulates  iu  the  mother's  system  than  is 
consistent  with  the  health  of  the  child  in  utero  ;  more 
frequently,  however,  we  have  very  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  contrary  ;  viz.,  that  a  deficiency  of  blood  takes 
place  in  the  maternal  constitution.  In  not  a  few  cases 
I  have  ha<l  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  acrimony 
in  the  tluids  of  the  mother  :  by  the  imprudence  of 
husbands,  a  venereal  taint  has  been  sometimes  acquired 
which  required  the  use  of  mercury,  and  which  perhaps 
has  been  insufficiently  employed.  The  wives  of  such 
ftre  particularly  liable  to  the  disease  in  question,  al- 
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though  no  unequivocal  venereal  sj'mptoms  shall  exist 
The  most  likely  method,  then,  of  preventing  the  death  of 
the  fcctus  in  utero  is  to  consider  whether,  in  the 
mother's  constitution,  there  be  sj-mptoms  of  redun' 
darU^  or  deficient^  or  acrimonioua  blood.  The  S}Tnptoms 
of  a  plethonc  constitution,  and  the  best  means  of  re- 
ducinj;  it,  are  too  well  knowTi  to  require  any  lengthened 
detail.  The  sjTnptoras  of  a  debile  constitution  are 
cquollj  well  known. 

I  have  only  to  remark,  under  the  second  head,  that 
in  some  such  cases  1  have  had  reason  to  think  very 
Kpnall  bleedings,  at  distant  intervals,  of  use,  although 
^ttle  indicated  by  symptoms,  ^aa  this  by  creating  a 
tendency  to  plethora  ?  This  is  an  effect  of  which  vene- 
isection  has  been  accused.  Symptoms  of  acrimony  in 
•he  fluids  are  more  equivocal  and  uncertain,  as  well  as 
<he  means  of  correcting  it 

In  the  unimpreffiiated  state,  sulphureous  mineral 
-waters,  goat's  whey  in  the  proper  season,  tepid  bathing, 
strong  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla,  and  slight  mercurial 
«mrses  may  be  tried.  Where  there  arc  no  decided 
syphilitic  sj'mptoms  on  either  parent,  and  a  healthy 
diQd  in  existence,  and  assurances  of  nosul)sequent  ex- 
posure to  recent  infection,  it  appears  rather  unreason- 
able to  pretis  ibc  use  of  mercury  to  any  extent,  and  in* 
deed  it  will  seldom  be  submitted  to. 

Here,  however,  experience  appears  deficient ;  further 
observations  seem  to  be  wanting  ;  and  the  experienced, 
into  whose  hands  these  remarks  may  fall,  are  entreated 
to  forward  to  this  Association  any  facts  tending  to 
iUuslratc  this  obscure  and  interesting  subject. 


A  LetU'f  from  Dr.  Beatty  on  a  &pecm  of  Premature 

Labour^  4'c. 

[Bead  D&cember,  16S1.} 

T  have  been  gi-atified  with  the  perusal  of  a  pape? 
written  by  an  e.cperienced  physkian,  "od  a  species  of 
"  premature  labour  to  which  pregnant  women  are  not 
"  unfrequently  liable  ;  viz.,  when  a  lady,  apparently 
"  healthy,  eonrcives,  anil  carries  her  child  in  the  usual 
"  way  till  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  month  of  prcg- 
"  nancy,  and  by  degrees  ceases  to  perceive  the  motions 
"  of  the  child  ;  and  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
"  after  this  event  she  falls  into  labour,  and  a  foetus, 
"  evidently  dead  for  some  time,  is  expelled,"  &c. 

The  subject  of  the  above  communication  attracted 
my  attention  when  very  young  in  the  profession,  and 
has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  So  early  as  the 
year  1798,  when  I  was  resident  assistant  at  the  Dublin 
Ljnng-in  Hospital,  I  delivered  a  woman  in  Great 
Britain-street  of  u  putrid  child,  in  the  eighth  month  of 
pregnancy,  which  she  told  me  had  been  the  case  with 
several  children  that  she  had  had  before,  and  that  she 
despaired  of  having  living  issue. 

1  inquired  very  particularly  into  the  state  of  health 
of  both  the  parents,  and  suspecting  venereal  taint  to 
be  the  cause,  I  proposed  to  them  the  use  of  mercury 
and  separate  beds,  until  I  should  be  satisBed  with  the 
quantity  of  mercury  used.  They  readily  complied 
with  the  proposal,  and  the  result  was  a  living  boy  in 
due  time,  after  the  mercury  had  been  discontinued  ; 
and  their  happiness  at  the  event  may  be  more  readily 
supposed  than  described,  as  they  were  both  at  the  time 
pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  and  never  had  another 
child. 
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them  to  consult  some  eminent  surgeon  ;  antl  Mr.  Tod* 
wuH  culled  in,  who  met  the  regimental  surgeon  witli  me, 
and  advised  the  use  of  mercurj-,  which  was  regularly 
persevered  in  by  both  for  several  weeks.  After  this 
course,  pre^ancy  was  soon  the  remilt,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1817, 1  had  the  gratification  of  attending  her  when 
she  had  a  living  girl.  She  has  had  several  living  chil- 
dren since.  ^ 

A  nurse  who  had  contracted   venereal  disease  by 
suckling  the  child  of  a  general  officer,  and  was  supposed  « 
to  be  cured,  had  two  dead  putrid  children  in  the  :»cvenlli| 
or  eighth  month.     I  requested  Mr.  Todd  to  sec  her, 
and  take  her  under  his  care,  which  hedid,  aud  tlie  poor 
woman  lias  had  several  healthy  children  since. 

In  April,  1818,  I  attended  a  very  fine,  healthy  look-^ 
ing  woman  of  her  first  child,  which  was  born  in 
eighth  month,  dead  and  putrid.  This,  I  hoped, 
from  some  accidt^ntal  cuilhc,  purtlcularly  as  she  said' 
that  elie  had  received  a  fright  some  time  before.  How- 
ever, iu  June,  1819,  she  again  lay  in  in  the  eighth 
month  of  a  dead  venereal  child,  and  I  recommende^H 
that  she  should  see  some  surgeon,  as  her  husband  now 
confessed  that  he  fiad  been  disordered  before  marriage. 
Mr.  Todd  saw  her,  and  took  both  imdcr  his  care  until 
lie  was  satisfied  with  the  use  of  mercury.  She  lay-in 
in  September,  1820,  of  a  living  boy. 

1  never  attended  any  person  who  had  dead  chitdi 
that  I  sTLspectcd  of  venereal  complaints,  who  did  n( 
readily  submit  to  mercury,  so  strong  mid  general  is  tlu 
desire  for  posterity,  except  a  celebrated  courtezan  wh< 
lived  for  several  years  with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  every' 
year  produced  a  putrid  child.     As  she  wasverj'  comely 
in  her  person,  of  wliich  she  was  supposed  to  be  liberal 
to  many,  and  did  not  wisli  for  living  ofispring,  she 
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never  would  use  mercury.  It  was  rcmarlcHblc  of  this 
lody,  that  she  frequently  disordered  men,  but  never  my 
friend,  except  in  the  first  connexion. 

Ilk  answer  to  the  learned  author's  question,  "What 
"  are  the  most  likely  means  to  prevent  the  death  of  the 
**  fcctus  in  utcro?"  I  would,  with  diffidence,  and  with 
that  respect  to  his  opinion  which  I  think  he  merits  from 
every  man  engaged  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  say, 
the  use  of  mercury/.  It  hjis  in  every  iiistunce  succeeded 
with  me,  and  I  think  will  be  found  to  do  so  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  I  have  not  met  with  any  case  which 
I  thought  safe  to  commit  to  the  use  of  sulphureoua 
mineral  waters,  goat's  whey,  tepid  bathing,  decoction  of 
fiarsfiparilla,  or  blood-letting  ;  but  that  such  cases  may 
have  occuiTcd  to  other  practitioners  I  am  not  disposed 
to  doubt. 

I  have  met  with  several  cases  wherein  very  delicate 
women  have  borne  dead  children  at  the  seventh  month, 
but  not  putrid  ;  and  have,  where  I  did  not  suspect 
venereal  taint,  constantly  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  ac- 
cident by  a  rigid  confinement,  even  to  one  floor,  and  by 
t  very  strict  attention  to  keep  the  bowels  gently  free, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  gestation  to  the  end  of  the 
eighth  month  ;  and  several,  to  whom  I  gave  permission 
to  go  out  at  that  time,  have  thanked  me,  saying  they 
were  never  so  happy  as  in  their  confinement,  imd  would 
not  accept  of  my  oftcrcd  emancipation.  I  do  not  re- 
member a  single  instance  wliere  good  health,  good 
looks,  and  a  continuation  of  bearing  living  children 
were  not  the  rewards  of  the  confinement. 

Everj-  man  engaged  in  my  profession  must  have  met 
viih  dead  and  putrid  children,  the  result  of  accidents, 
but  they  are  not  such  as  the  learned  author  points  out, 
and  require  no  further  notice. 

3* 
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If  the  above  cases  and  observations  should  appear  to 
be  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Medi- 
cal Association,  as  a  reply  to  the  very  interesting  paper 
which  I  have  perused  with  such  pleasure,  I  shall  feel 
obliged  by  their  insertion. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

Extract  from  the  Reports  of  the  South  Eastern  Lying-in 
Hospital*  from  Aprils  1834, W  August^  1837. 

One  of  the  most  iraportant  services  which  can  be 
rendered  to  the  science  of  midwifery,  by  an  institution 
such  as  this,  will  he  afforded  by  an  accurately  preserved 
register  of  the  cases  treated  within  its  walla.  Sucli  a 
register  was  carefully  kept  in  the  record  of  the  South 
£t)S(eru  Lyiug-in  Uospilal. 

The  following  form  of  tables  which  1  adopted  in  the 
institution  appears  to  be  sufificiently  comprehensive, 
without  being  too  minute. 
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MOTBERS   DIED. 

OfpuerpcriJ  fcTpr 11 

fiioaorrhnge  after  delivery                .         .  1 

Bapturcd  iiUrus 1 

Ab«c«8a  of  ov&num 9 

luflanunntion  of  ntenia      .        .        .        ,  1 

Piioumutiiik 1 

Total,    17 

The  6rst  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion  is  the  table  indicatin^r  the  duration  of  labour  ;  in 
_  referring  to  wliieli,  the  number  of  woraen  whose  labour 
P  exceeded  twenty-four  hours  appears  to  be  sixty-nine  : 
this  is  in  the  proportion  of  a  fraction  above  one  in 
fteventeen  to  the  whole  number,  1,182. 
m  My  reason  for  bringing  this  prominently  fonvard  at 
I  present  is  that,  since  the  first  report  of  this  hospital  was 
M  published  in   1835,  Professor  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh 


kas  fikvoured  the  proft»sion  with  his  "  Practiciil  Obser- 

VMtions  on  various  subjects  relating  to  Midwifery,"  in 

H-bich  he  devotes  a  great  many  pages  to  the  nianagc- 

Toent  of  the  different  kinds  and  stages  of  labour.     In 

contrasting  the  result  of  his  practice  with  the  recorded 

evidence  of  the  protraction  of  labour  in  London,  Paris, 

^nd  Dublin,  Vr.  Hamilton  docs  me  the  honour  to  quote 

any  tirst  Report  of  the  South  Eastern  Hospital.     His 

"work,  excellent  as  it  is,  and  coming  from  the  pen  of  an 

autlior  whose  great  experience,  high   character,  and 

acknowledged  talents  entitle  him  to  the  respect  and 

confidence  of  the  profession,  contains  some  doctrines 

respecting  the  management  of  labour,  from  which,  with 

the  greatest  deference  to  his  opinion,  I  feel  myself 

called  upon  to  express  my  dissent. 

In  many  points  relating  to  the  management  of  dif- 
ficult labour  my  experience  leads  me  to  coincide  en- 
tirely wth  the  learned  professor ;  but  I  regret  that  1 
cannot  equally  subscribe  to  the  opinions  contained  in 
Ihe  fijllowing  passages  relating  to  the  first  stage  of 
labour.  In  speaking  of  that  part  of  the  process  of  par- 
turition, Dr.  Hamilton  states  that  *'  when  the  natural 
■^  powers  are  alone  trusted  to,  tliis  stage  is  often 
"  greatly  protracted,  and  be  of  course  inferred  that 
'*  injurious  efiecta  must  be  the  consequence.'^  "W'hat 
tbeec  injurious  cfFents  arc  supposed  to  be,  we  learn 
at  page  122  :  Firstly,  that  "  the  powers  of  the  uterus 
•"  may  be  inadequate  to  expel  the  infant  with  safety 
*^  to  it«  life,  or  to  the  future  health  of  the  parent." 
Secondly,  that  "  after  the  binh  of  the  infant  the 
*'  uterus  may  contract  irregularly,  so  as  to  occasion 
retention    of  the   placenta."      Thirdly,   that    "  after 
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**  the  expulsion  of  the  placeuta  the  contractions  of 
"  the  uterus  may  be  too  feeble  to  prevent  fatal  hsemor-  fl 
"  rhagy."  And  lastly,  that  "Bup|)osiug  tlie  patient 
**  should  escape  all  those  untoward  circumstances,febrilc 
"  or  inflammatury  affections  of  a  most  dangerous  nature 
"  may  ensue  from  the  previous  protraction  of  pain,  and 
"  the  irregular  distribution  of  blood/ 

Acting  on  the  belief  that  the  first  stage  of  labour  was 
thus  often  greatly  and  dangerously  protracted,  the  pro- 
fessor states: — "From  the  year  1800,  the  author 
"  has  advised  his  pupils  to  secure  the  termination  of 
"  the  first  stage  of  labour  within  twelve  or  fourteen 
"  hours  from  its  actual  commencement ;"  and  further,  ^ 
**  By  the  adoption  of  this  rule,  the  author  can  con-  | 
"  fidently  assert  that  no  patient  under  his  charge  for 
"  the  last  thirty-five  years  has  been  above  twenty -four 
"  hours  in  labour,  and,  excepting  in  cases  of  dispropor- 
"  tion,  none  so  long."* 

In  tlic  following  table,  extracted  from  the  registry  of 
the  South  Eastern  Lying*in  Hospital,  a  record  is  given 
of  sixty-nine  women  whose  labour  exceeded  twenty- 
four  hours.  Separate  columns  are  allotted  to  the  number 
of  hours  each  woman  was  in  labour,  the  sex  of  the  child, 
the  fate  of  the  child,  and  the  fate  of  the  mother.  A 
second  table  is  added,  showing  the  number  of  women 
whose  labour  was  between  twcnty-four  and  thirty-six 
boui-s,  and  so  on,  and  likewise  the  number  of  children 
bom  alive  and  dead,  and  their  sex,  A  short  notice  of 
the  still-born  children  folloMrs,  showing  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  the  child  in  each  case. 
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i  the  nineteen  children  bom  dead,  thirteen  •were 
males. 

Of  the  eij?ht  cliUdren  bom  dead,  under  thirty-six 
hours  of  laboi:r,  one  was  in  a  cose  of  convulsions  0( 
curring  in  a  first  hibour,  at  the  end  of  twenty-five 
hours,  when  delivery  wtw  effected  by  the  forceps  ;  two^ 
were  coses  of  presentation  of  the  breech,  attended  with 
much  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  pelvis  j  one  was 
a  coitc  of  placental  presentation ;  one  was  in  a  caac  oi 
ruptured  uterus  ;  and  three  were  in  cases  of  difficult 
labour,  in  two  of  which  the  delivery  was  assisted  by 
the  forceps. 

Of  the  four  born  dead  under  forty-eight  hours,  three 
were  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  difficult  labour;  one] 
was  delivered  by  the  forceps. 

Of  the  two  born  dead  under  sixty  hours,  one  was  a 
breech  case,  the  otlier  a  natural  presentation. 

The  one  case  bom  dead  under  seventy-two  hours  was 
a  breech  presentation. 

The  one  under  eighty-four  hours  wiis  in  a  case  re- 
quiring delivery  by  tlie  perforator. 

Of  the  two  born  under  ninety-six  hours,  in  one  case 
the  motlier  was  four  days  in  labour  before  admission — . 
delivery  accomplished  by  the  perforator.  In  the  other 
the  labour,  tliough  constant,  was  not  severe. 

The  one  case  in  which  the  labour  lasted  136  hours 
was  terminated  by  the  perforator.  The  details  of  this 
wise  were  given  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Hospital. 

I'rom  this  table,  faithfully  extracted  from  the  Hos- 
pital book,  it  appears  that  of  the  sixty-nine  women 
whose  labour  exceeded  twenty-four  hours,  only  one 
died,  No.  38,  and  hers  was  a  case  of  ruptured  uterus  ; 
that  fifty  childnm  were  born  alive,  and  nineteen  deiul, 
thirteeu  of  whom  were  males  j  and  that  of  the  nineteen 
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cbildreii  still  born,  ow  was  in  a  case  o£  convulsions ; 
0IM  in  a  placental  presentation  ;  oneina.  case  of  ruptured 
uterus  ;  four  were  breech  presentations  ;  three  were  de- 
livered by  the  perforator,  and  the  remaining  nine  were 
ordinary  head  prcbeiitatious. 

From  this  record,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
<hat  protraction  of  labour  beyond  twenty-four  hours  is 
xiot  per  se  productive   of  tiiose  injurious  effects   de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Uamilton,  and  that  many  women  may 
'be  allowed  to  go  beyond  that  time  with  saft^ty  to  them- 
selves and  their  oflfspriug.     I  believe  there  are  few 
practitioners  in  this  country  whose  experience  could 
not  furnish  many  instances  of  labour  happily  concluded 
for  both  mother  ami  child  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  or 
forty-eight  hours  ;  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that  in  no 
couutrj-  is  the  mortality  attending  lying-in  women  less 
than  in  Ireland. 

The  opinion ,  therefore,  advanced  by  Professor 
Hamilton — that  the  first  stage  of  labour  is  often 
greatly  protracted  wlien  the  natural  powers  are  alone 
trusted  to ;  and  that  when  it  is,  injurious  effects  must 
of  coiu^e  be  the  consequence — seems  to  me  objection- 
able i  because  it  leads  to  interference  in  many  cases  In 
which  it  is  manifestly  unnecessary,  and  it  is  calculated 
to  introduce  what  has  been  so  well  decried  by  Dr. 
Blundcll,  "a  meddlesome  midwifery."  The  effect  of 
auch  a  recommendation,  on  the  mind  of  a  young  and 
inexperienced  practitioner,  must  be  to  induce  him  to 
harass  his  patient  by  frequent  examinations  during  the 
early  stage  of  her  labour ;  a  practice  which  is  always 
prejudicial  to  the  patient,  by  producing  excitement  and 
irritation  in  the  vagina  and  os  uteri,  and  thus  causing 
what  we  would  desire  to  avoid,  viz.,  a  rigid  condition 
of  the  parts.     It  is  likewise  calculated  to  excite  an  un- 
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due  degree  of  reatlussuess  and  anxiety  on  the 
the  attendant,  and  to  induce  him  to  have  recourse 
to  blood-letting,  &c.,  in  many  cases  where  such  pro- 
ceeding is  uncalled  for;  and,  by  the  alarm  thus  produced 
in  his  patient's  mind,  to  suspend  or  materially  inter* 
rupt  the  proper  course  of  labour.  Let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined that  by  the  foregoing  remarks  1  wish  to  dispense 
with  or  undervalue  blood-letting,  opium,  &c.  in  cases 
demanding  their  employment.  IVliat  I  desire  to  com- 
bat is,  the  doctrine  that  all  labours  shall  be  reduced  to 
the  same  limit,  and  tliat  the  period  of  delivery  is  to  be 
measured  out  by  tlie  clock,  allowing  a  certain  number 
of  hours  to  the  performance  of  certain  stages  of  the 
labour  in  all  eases.  I  object  to  this,  because  I  know  that 
the  poivers  of  endurance  arc  as  various  as  the  consti- 
tutions of  patients,  and  that  one  woman  will  bear  with 
impunity  a  labour  under  which  another  will  sink. 
Symptoms,  then,  and  not  time,  are  the  guides  to  which 
we  should  look  for  the  regulation  of  our  practice,  and 
upon  that  doctrine  the  treatment  of  patients  in  the 
New  Lying-in  Hospital  has  been  founded  ;  with  what 
success  is  now  laid  before  the  profession. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  those  cases  in 
which  it  appeared  necessary  tu  assist  the  natural  efforts 
of  the  uterus  by  artificial  means.  These  arc  twelve  in 
number  :  nine  in  which  the  forceps  were  employed,  and 
three  in  which  it  was  judged  imperative  to  use  the  per- 
forator. 

Before  I  detail  these  coses,  I  think  it  right  to  state 
that,  though  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  disagree  with      i 
the  opinions  advanced  by  Professor  FTamilton  on  thc^^f 
subject  of  ordinary  labour,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure 
to  express  my  entire  concurrence  in  his  views  and  doc-^ 
triucs  respecting  the  management  of  laborious  labours  ;^ 
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and  it  will  appear,  on  perusing  the  history  of  the  fol- 

bwing  cases,  that  the  practice  pui'sued  was  ju»t  thut  so 

ably  and  clearly  recommended  by  Dr.  Hamilton.     No- 

lliing  can  be  more  judicious  than  tlie  foUo^ring  ;  "  On 

"  the  whole  it  may  be  concluded,  that  so  long  as  there 

"  are  no  untoward  s^'inptoms  in  respect  to  the  general 

^'  health,  so  long  as  the  pains  continue  to  advance  the 

"  infant,  and  so  long  as  the  passages  remain  in  their 

**  healthy  natural  state,  the  contractions  of  the  uterus 

*  may  be  expected  to  complete  delivery.     But  when- 

*  ever  symptoms  of  derangement  of  the  general  healthy 
'*  or  evidences  of  the  uterine  contraction  ceasing  to 
■"^  advance  the  infant,  or  of  there  being  an  impediment 
•'  to  its  advance  in  consequence  of  some  state  of  the 
**  passages,  become    apparent ;   and,   more  especially, 
**  whenever  circumstances  denoting  injurious  pressure 
*'  or  interrupted  circulation  in  the  important  parts  con- 
"  cemed  in  parturition  occur,  the  natural  efforts  can  no 
"  longer  be  trusted  to."*     And  again  :  "  The  obvious 
"  duty   of  the  practitioner  in   every   case    must  be 
**  to   ascertain   what  the   natural  efforts   can   accora- 
**  plish,  and  when   he   is  satisfied  that  the   delivery 
"  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  on  without  some  injury 
•*  to  the  mother  or  to  the  infant,  he  is  no  longer  to  de- 
'*  lay  assistance ;  keeping  this  principle  in   view,  the 
**  time  allotted  for  the  efforts  of  nature  must  be  regu- 
"  lated   by    the  symptoms  of  the   individual    casc."t 
With   respect   to  the  kind  of  aid  to   be    afforded,  we 
have  the  following  rational   and   important  observa- 
tions : — "  Re  considers   that  after  the  second  stage 
**  haa  commenctnl,  if  regular  pains  continue,  and  the 
"  infant   become   wedged  in  the  passage,  the   practi- 


*  PnwtjaJ  Ob»erv«twni«,  P»H  11.  p.  61. 
t  Op.  at.,  Purl  n.  p.  97. 
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"  tioner  is  imperiously  called  upon,  supposing  the  in- 
"  fant  to  be  within  reach  of  the  forceps,  to  interfijre, 
"  before  there  is  a  probability  that  the  pressure  may 
"  destroy  the  infanta  life,  nnd  certainly  before  any  un- 
"  toward  symptom  tlireaten  the  mother.  The  forceps, 
"  if  properly  applied,  can  do  no  harm  whatever  to  the 
"  mother  ;  while,  by  diminishing  tlie  bulk  of  the  infant, 
"  it  enables  the  practitioner  to  lessen  as  woU  as  shorten 
"  her  sufferings."* 

I  have  said  that  the  practice  at  the  New  Lying-in 
Hospital  was  founded  on  such  princii>lea  as  these,  and 
I  now  proceed  to  relate  the  cases  as  they  occurred,  and 
the  result  of  them. 

Case  T. — A  woman,  aged  thirty-six  years,  in  labour 
of  her  seventh  child  ;  two  of  the  former  children  had 
been  still-born  after  long  labour.  She  was  now  forty- 
eight  hours  in  strong  labour,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  head  was  6rraly  fixed  in  the  pelvis,  the  greater  part 
of  it  having  passed  the  brim  ;  her  pulse  was  120.  Her 
strength  failing,  and  the  pains  diminishing,  I  applied 
the  forceps,  not  without  some  difficulty,  in  consequence 
of  the  tightness  with  which  the  head  was  grasped  by 
the  pelvis  ;  and  by  slow  degrees  I  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodging it  and  extracting  the  child,  still-born.  This 
woman  had  a  good  deal  of  inflammation  of  the  vagina 
and  incontinence  of  uriiu:  for  stnne  days.  I  could  not 
discover  any  breach  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  and  she 
went  out  of  the  hospital  well.  She  has  since  appeared 
at  the  dispensary,  and  states  that  she  retains  lier  urine 
perfectly,  unless  when  making  any  great  exertion,  when 
some  of  it  escapes. 

Case  II.  was  that  of  a  woman,  thirty  years  of  age, 
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pregnant  for  the  first  time.  She  succeeded,  after  severe 
labour  of  forty-eight  hours,  in  passing  the  greattr  por- 
tion of  the  hend  of  the  child  through  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  but  ut  the  end  of  that  time  the  abdomen  became 
tender;  her  pulse  rose  to  120;  she  vomited  dark, 
greuuish  matter,  and  thi;  pains  failed.  I'nwilluig  to 
expose  her  to  greater  risk,  I  delivered  her  with  the 
forceps  of  a  live  child,  measuring  twenty-one  inches, 
and  large  in  proportion  ;  and  altliough  it  was  her  first 
birth,  there  was  not  tlic  slightest  crack  in  the  perinaeum. 
She  recovered  without  any  unpleasant  consequence. 

Case  III. — Bridget  Boland,  aged  twenty-five  years, 
first  pregnancy,  delivered   October  10th,  1835.     The 
head  presented  in  the  first  position,  and  the  labour  pro- 
gressed steadily  but  slowly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  os  uteri  was  completely  dilated,  and  u 
portion  of  the  head  had  passed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
The  painn  continued  severe  and  constant,  and  ut  the 
end  of  thirty  hours  the  gieater  portion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  head  had  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  but 
not  so  low  as  to  occuj)y  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  or 
luttke  any  pressure  on  the  perimcum.     Fi-om  this  time 
ere  was  no  advance  In  the  progress  of  the  head,  but 
tumour  began  to  form  on  the  scalp,  which  became 
verj"  large  before  delivery,  and  from  its  bulk  was  veiy 
Ukely  to  mislead  a  superficial  inquirer  as  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  presenting  part.     In  this  condition  the 
end  remained  for  six  hours,  notwithstanding  frequent 
d  strong  pains.     Seeing  that  the  natural  efforts  were 
apparently  tinavailing  to  accomplish  delivery,  the  pulse 
of  the  woman  becoming  frequent,  and  a  degree  of  rest- 
L     lessneas  (which  is  so  often  the  precursor  of  bad  syrap- 
H    toms)  Imving  come  on,  and  finding  by  the  stethoscope 
H    that  the  child  (notwithstanding  the  pressure  it  had 
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undergone  for  thirty-six  hours)  was  still  alive,  I  detcr-'^ 
mined  to  ^ve  it  a  chance  for  life,  and  deliver  it  hy  the 
forceps.  Tlie  instrument  was  applied  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, without  using  any  force  that  could  injure  cither 
mother  or  child  ;  and  when  the  blades  were  locked,  the 
junction  lay  within  the  vagina,  and  the  handles  pressed 
upon  the  fourchetie  ;  one  blade  lay  towards  the  sym- 
pluHis  pubis,  the  other  towards  the  sacrum.*  I  am 
thus  particular  in  dcscrihing  the  position  of  the  instru- 
ment when  applied,  as  it  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the 
part  of  the  pelvis  the  head  was  lodged  in,  and  the  per- ! 
lion  of  the  head  that  had  passed  the  brim.  So  far  t' 
felt  certain  that  no  injur}''  had  be^n  inflicted  on  either 
mother  or  child^  and  being  determined  to  proceed  non 
vi  sed  artey  it  now  remained  to  try  whether  the  amount 
of  force  I  felt  justified  in  using  would  be  sufficient  to| 
extract  the  head.  Tlie  blades  lay  one  U\  the  pubis,  the 
other  to  the  sacrum  ;  consequently,  in  ibe  direction  of 
these  points,  lateral  motion  of  the  instrument  could 
alone  be  produced.  Gra.'*ping  the  handles  loosely, 
so  as  not  to  make  too  great  preaaure  ou  the  head,  1 
swayed  them  backwanls  and  forwards  two  or  three 
times  during  each  pain,  without  using  much  extractive 
force.     By  this  means,  having  loosened  the  head  in  its; 

*  Th«  iiutranMULt  omiiloycd  vas  the  short  stmigbt  foroepn,  measuring, 
tcUl  leogtb,  log  inclioif ;  leu^h  of  bliuje  from  m^^^v  put  of  the  lock,  6| 
ludioii;  length  of  1iMidl«,  4  Lncben  ;  wiileHt  jmrt  bctw««n  th«  UuIm  wben 
dosed,  3  iocbw  ;  outwde  ibe  blades  between  the  aune  part,  3^  Inches. 

I  thiuk  till.'  pmporUouaof  Dr.  IT&millon'a  forcepa  bp1t«r  adtiptMl  for 
geDttnU  une  than  tliL>  iiiRtnimcut  alxiTe  d<^jii.-rib«d  \  \i  \»  loiigvr,  aitti  not  eo 
wid«  b«twe«n  tb©  bMwi.  WTjUe  upon  ihin  subject,  [  n-iah  to  ineutloD 
tbat  taany  uf  tbe  forcepn  to  b(>  found  in  Lbe  rutlcr's  «hop«  ftre  duigerous 
to  nM,  in  winaequenoe  of  Uie  Ahsrpn«a  of  their  edges.  Guv  ihonld  be 
tak«n  that  no  skutp  edge  eliould  exist,  either  on  tb«  oiitiddcor  in  the  feaw- 
truu  :  lite  former  uay  iiijuro  th«  motker,  the  UU«r  ituij  cut  tb«  amlp  of 
tbe  tofut  in  the  ftct  of  extrectiun. 
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position,  T  was  enableJ  to  cause  it  to  descend  slowly  at 
each  return  of  pain,  by  gently  assisting  the  uterus  ; 
taking  care  to  apply  the  force  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  that  part  to  tlie  pelvis  in  which  the  head  wna 
placed.  Finding  a  raauifest  advance,  I  was  encouraged 
to  persevere,  without  being  at  any  time  tempted  to 
make  use  of  such  power  as  could  inftict  any  injury, 
and  after  twenty  minutes'  patient  endeavouring,  I  was 
gratified  by  the  delivery  of  u  living  boy,  without  a  fibre 
of  the  pcrinseum  having  been  damaged.  In  this  case 
I  would  have  felt  myself  bound  to  desist,  if  I  had 
experienced  any  considerable  resistance  cither  in  the 
introduction  of  the  instrument,  or  in  the  attempt  at 
extraction. 

The  mother  recovered  without  an  unpleasant  symp- 
tom, and  left  the  hospital,  with  her  child,  at  the  end  of 
ten  days. 

Case  IV. — Mary  Brady,  aged  twenty-four  years,  first 
pr^^Doncy,  delivered  October  16tli,  1835.  Tlie  circum- 
stances of  this  case  resembled  very  much  those  of  the 
case  just  detailed,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent one  labour  was  allowed  to  go  on  to  forty-eight 
hours  before  recourse  was  had  to  operation,  whereas 
the  former  was  delivered  at  the  end  of  thirty^ix  hours. 
The  reason  was,  that  urgent  sjTnptomsdid  not  manifest 
themselves  so  soon  in  this  as  iiL  the  former  instance. 
The  pulse  kept  moderate  until  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
time  at  which  she  was  delivered,  and  the  os  uteri,  which 
was  very  slow  in  dilating,  had  not  permitted  the  bead 
to  pass  through  until  nearly  twenty-four  hours  had 
elapsed.  From  that  time  a  slow  advance  of  the  head 
took  place,  but  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours  not  more 
than  one-third  of  it  had  passed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis. 
In  four  hours  more  about  one-half  bad  bon  '(i>f'cc'il 
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through,  and  from  that  time  little  progress  was  made, 
notwithstanding  strong  and  regular  pains  continued. 
Still,  as  no  unpleasant  constitutional  or  local  symptoms 
were  present,  I  contented  myself  with  watching  the  case, 
80  as  to  be  ready  to  act  as  soon  as  required.  Tlie 
patient's  strength  now  began  to  decline,  and  her  pulse 
rose  to  110  ;  the  vagina  at  the  same  time  began  to  lose 
the  moist  cool  feel  it  hud  liitherto  preserved,  and  to 
become  hot  and  dry.  When  matters  had  thus  begun 
to  change,  I  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  justified  in  with- 
holding assistance,  and  finding  the  child  alive,  I  deter- 
mined on  using  the  forceps,  notwithstanding  that  I 
could  not  feel  the  ear,  nor  was  the  head  near  the  peri- 
nteum.  I  accordingly  proceeded,  in  the  presence  of 
Or.  Brown  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  Itappened  to  visit 
the  hospital  at  that  time ;  and,  I  think  it  right  to  men- 
tion that  from  the  high  and  apparently  locked  position 
of  the  head,  both  of  these  gentlemen  were  doubtful  of 
the  success  of  the  operation,  neither  was  I  sanguine 
myself,  and  1  mentioned  to  the  pupils  that  it  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  T  would  be  able  to  effect  delivery  in 
that  way  ;  nevertheless,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  make 
the  attempt,  under  the  same  prudent  restrictions  as  in 
the  last  case.  By  a  little  management  I  was  enabled  to 
slide  the  blades  of  the  instrument  up  to  their  proper 
situation,  and  by  degrees,  assisting  the  pains  when  they 
occurred,  1  succeeded  in  delivering  the  patient  safely 
of  a  living  girL  Both  left  the  hospital  well  on  the 
twelfth  day. 

Case  V. — Winifred  Meeton,  aged  twenty-eight  years, 
seventh  pregnancy,  delivered  October  18th,  1835.  This 
woman  had  borne  six  cliUdren,  in  the  delivery  of  which 
.  .  ^  she  had  always  difficult  labour,  and  her  last  child  was 
;  J.':  .^Xttacfcd  eUewliere.by  the  perforator  and  crotchet.     In 
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tliia  labour^  the  head  presented  in  the  first  position,  and 
great  part  of  it  was  forced  tlirough  the  brim  of  the 
pel^Tfl,  wMch  was  evidently  diminished  somewhat  in  its 
antero-posterior  diameter.  A  considerable  opposition, 
also,  to  the  delivery  in  this  case  arose  from  a  conver- 
gence of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  ossa  ischia,  which 
encroached  upon  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  resisted 
the  passage  of  the  heud,  Finding,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours'  hard  labour,  that  there  was  little  praspcct 
of  delivery  by  the  natural  ciForts,  and  having  the  for- 
mer labours  as  a  guide,  I  determined  not  to  wait  too 
long  without  attempting  to  rescue  the  child  from  its 
|»erilous  situation,  if  it  were  consistent  with  the  mother's 
safety.  Accordingly,  the  forceps  was  cautiously  intro- 
duced, and  as  cautiousl}'  used  as  an  extractor,  and  in 
half  an  hour  from  the  commencement  of  the  operation 
a  living  boy  was  bom,  who,  with  his  mother,  continued 
to  do  well,  until  they  left  the  hospital  on  the  tenth 
day. 

Case  Vl. — Sarah  Collins,  aged  thirty-six  years,  ninth 
pregnancy,  delivered  September  30th,  1836.  In -this 
case  tie  head  presented  in  the  fourth  position  fAW- 
^e)^  and  the  labour  was  very  severe  fi-om  the  begin- 
ning. At  the  end  of  twenty  hours  the  head  was  firmly 
fixed  in  the  pelvis,  with  the  anterior  fontancUe  towards 
the  pubis,  and  in  sjx  hours  more,  finding  that  no  ad- 
vance had  taken  place,  and  that  the  vagina  was  becom- 
ing tender  to  the  touch,  while  the  pulse  was  gradually 
increasing  in  frequency,  the  delivery  was  effected  by 
the  forceps,  the  child  being  dead.  This  patient  made 
a  good  recovery. 

Case  VII. — This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  I 
ever  knew  it  necessary  to  assist  the  delivery  of  the 
bead  in  a  breech  or  footling  case,  by  instrumental  aid. 
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Cntlierlne  Connor,  aged  thirty  years,  delivered  Xovem- 
berl2tb,  1835.  The  child  presented  by  the  feet,  and  the 
labour  went  on  without  any  remarkable  cir  emu  stance, 
until  the  arms  hod  been  got  down  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  breech,  when  great  difficulty  was  found  in  the 
passage  of  the  head.  Tliis  waa  not  owing  to  any  im- 
proper  force  used  m  pulling  at  the  body  of  the  cliild, 
for  I  happened  to  be  in  the  ward  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
livery, and  superintended  the  management  of  the  case 
myself.  The  labour  pains  continued  strong,  and  the 
cord  pulsated  for  a  considerable  time,  during  our  en- 
deavours fo  extricate  the  head.  But  in  all  my  attempts 
to  accomplish  this  I  failed  ;  and  at  lust,  after  more  than 
half  an  hour,  finding  that  the  circulation  in  the  funis  bi^ 
came  weak,  I  determined  on  using  the  forceps.  Unfor- 
tunately the  instrument  was  not  in  the  hos[titnl,  and  I 
had  to  send  to  my  own  house  (a  very  short  distance) 
for  it ;  this  caused  a  trifling  dela}',  which,  however,  was 
fatal  to  the  infant,  for  before  the  messenger  returned 
pulsation  had  entirely  ceased.  I  passed  the  blades 
along  the  sides  of  tlic  head,  ha\nng  the  body  of  the  in- 
fant carried  forward  between  the  thighs  of  the  motlier, 
and  with  some  dtfliculty  I  succeeded  in  extracting  the 
head.  We  tried  all  means  to  resuscitate  the  infant, 
without  success. 
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CONVTTLSIONS. 

Cask  VTII. — Mary  Nolan,  aged  twenty  years,  of  a 
full  plethoric  habit,  first  pregnancy,  admitted  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1836. 

On  admission,  the  os  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  size  of 
a  half-crown  piece,  and  the  pains  were  regular  and  effi- 
cient. Labour  progressed  steadily,  and  at  the  end  of 
four  hours  the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  was  nearly 
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complete,  soon  after  which  the  head  began  to  advance 
into  the  pelvis,  and  at  the  end  of  six.  hours  the  gi*eater 
portion  of  it  had  passed  the  brim,  and  nearly  filled  the 
hollow  of  the  sacrum.  The  pains  continued  to  recur 
with  considerable  violence,  without  making  much  ira- 
prcasiou  on  the  position  of  the  liead  ;  and  the  external 
ports  being  rigid  and  dry,  she  was  bled  to  sixteen  ounces. 
This  had  the  effect  of  relaxing  the  vagina  and  perinaium, 
but  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours  the  head, 
although  lower  in  the  pidvts,  and  moving  at  each  piun, 
had  not  yet  come  to  press  strongly  on  the  perinajum. 
In  four  hours  more  (twenty-eighl  from  admissiunX 
there  was  no  untoward  symptom  calling  for  intcrfcr- 
ence ;  the  pulse  was  eighty,  the  pains  regular,  and  the 
head  manifestly  advancing,  when  she  was  suddenly 
•eized  with  a  violent  convulsion.  Delivery  by  the  for- 
ce\«  was  immediately  had  recourse  to,  and  much  diffi- 
culty wiis  cxptjripnced  in  the  operation,  owing  to  the 
unmanageable  state  of  the  woman,  and  the  great  size 
of  the  infant's  head,  which  waa  found  to  measure  four 
inches  between  the  parietal  protuberances.  The  child 
was  dead,  The  delivery  was  accomplished  at  one 
o'clock,  A.M.  of  the  21»t.  From  tliat  time  she  hud  four 
convulsions,  diminishing  in  severity  through  the  night; 
bnt  towards  morning  she  sank  into  a  comatose  state, 
from  which  she  could  be  roused,  not  however  to  con- 
sciousness, but  to  mania,  her  face  being  flushed,  her 
eyes  starting,  the  pupils  contracted  ;  and  she  resisted 
with  violence  any  attempt  to  odminister  medicine  by 
the  mouth.  She  did  not  speak,  and  when  allowed  to 
remain  undisturbed,  her  breathing  was  stertorous,  ac- 
companied by  a  hissing  noise  in  expiration. 

2 1st.  Eight  o'clock,  a.m. — Finding  the  above  men- 
tioned symptoms  to  have  set  in,  and  her  pulse  140,  she 
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was  bled  to  twenty-four  ounces  ;  and  in  a  few  lioura  the 
bleeding  was  repeated  to  thirty  ounces,  as  the  former 
abstraction  had  produced  no  relief.  The  blood  drawn 
on  both  occasions  was  highly  buffed  and  cupped  :  has 
had  no  convulsion  through  the  day. 

Six  o'clock,  p.  M.  The  breathing  less  laborious  ;  pulse 
130  ;  her  head  was  shared  and  cold  lotion  applied. 

22nd.  Spent  a  restless  night ;  comatose  symptoms 
still  continue,  but  the  violence  of  the  mania  is  some- 
what abated.  A  bolus  of  calomel  and  julup  was  got 
into  her  mouth,  which  she  swallowed,  and  an  enema 
with  spirits  of  turpentine  having  been  administered  in 
four  hours  afterwards,  the  bowels  were  well  freed. 

Six  o'clock,  p.  M.  Symptoms  as  before.  To  be  bled 
to  eighteen  ounces,  and  a  blister  applied  to  the  head. 

23rcl.  Passed  another  restless  night ;  the  urgent 
symptoms  of  coma  rather  less,  but  she  is  quite  insen- 
sible to  questions  put  to  her  ;  pulse  130.  Ordered  a 
repetition  of  the  bleeding  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  a 
blister  between  the  shoulders. 

Six  o'clock,  p.  M.  The  symptoms  have  jdelded  since 
last  report ;  she  can  now  answer  yes  or  no ;  there  is 
not  much  stertor  in  her  breathing,  and  her  pulse  has 
fallen  to  118,  and  is  soft ;  she  passes  faeces  and  urine 
involuntarily. 

24th.  She  had  some  quiet  sleep  during  the  night, 
and  is  more  collected  this  morning  ;  complains  of  the 
blister  on  her  back  ;  takes  her  drink  ;  pulse  100. 

From  this  time  slie  continued  gradually  to  improve, 
but  she  had  no  recollection  of  any  part  of  her  labour. 
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nOPTCBED  UTEKUS. 

Case  IX. — Anne  Gajiior,  ^ged  twenty-seven  years, 
an  extern  patient  living  in  Purdon^treet ;  fifth  preg- 
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nancy,  March  1 1th,  1 837.  Labour  commenced  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  wnters  were  soon  discharged 
spontaneously,  and  the  head  came  down  into  the  pelvis 
in  two  hours.  The  pulse  was  a  little  excited,  and  the 
countenance  florid ;  the  vugina  rather  dry,  but  cool. 
The  pains  contLnucd  smart  but  Ineffectual,  couununi. 
eating  very  slight  impulHC  to  the  infant's  head,  and  re- 
curring every  ten  minutes.  The  patient  was  very  n;st- 
less,  getting  out  of  bed  occasionally  and  walking  about, 
and  when  in  bed  she  was  continually  changing  her 
position.  At  eleven  o'clock  there  was  a  discharge  of 
about  four  or  five  ounces  of  blood  from  the  vagina,  but 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  pain  immediately 
preceding  the  occurrence.  Shortly  afU;r,  however,  her 
pulse  began  to  alter  in  character,  becoming  smaller  and 
quicker ;  her  complexion  began  to  fade,  and  the  pains, 
in  tlie  same  gradual  manner,  declined  in  degree,  but 
not  in  frequency,  for  about  two  hours,  when  they  ceased 
entirely.  About  this  time  she  began  to  complain  of 
pain  in  the  epigastrium,  where  the  fundus  uteri  pro- 
jected in  a  remarkably  prominent  manner.  A  soft  suf- 
fused swelling  appeared  above  the  pubis,  which  conti- 
nued to  ascend  slowly  towards  the  umbilicus,  and  ex- 
pand laterally,  masking  the  uterus  as  it  advanced,  by 
intervening  between  it  and  the  parietea  of  the  abdo- 
men- Vomiting  now  set  in,  and  intense  thirst,  to  relieve 
which  she  drank  large  quantities  of  cold  water,  but 
immediately  rejected  each  draught  The  sinking  of 
countenance,  depression  of  strength,  restlessness,  and 
anxiety  pnigressed  very  gradually  but  steadily  from 
this  period,  until  the  pupils  in  charge  of  the  case  (who 
had  neglected  to  send  for  assistance  to  the  hospital 
when  alarming  symptoms  had  set  in),  reported  the  con- 
dition of  the  woman.     On  visiting  her,  she  was  found 
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to  be  moribund,  the  puUc  irapcroe]>tible,  tmd  tlic  cx- 
tpemities  cold.  The  head  of  the  infant  being  still  in 
the  pelvis,  it  was  delivered  by  the  forceps,  immediately 
after  which  the  woman  expired. 

On  introducing  the  hand,  a  large  laceration  was 
found  at  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  immediately  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  which 
was  unusually  prominent  and  sharp  ;  and,  on  passing 
the  hand  through  the  rent,  a  large  quantity  of  coagu- 
lated blood  was  found  in  the  abdomen  among  the  in- 
testines. Leave  could  not  be  obtained  to  m^e  any 
further  examination  of  the  body. 

In  this  case  it  is  manifest,  from  the  symptoms,  that 
death  was  t!ie  consequence  of  haemorrhage  int*)  the 
cavity  of  the  peritonaeum.  This  mode  of  termination 
might  possibly  have  been  avoided,  if  timely  [lotice  had 
been  given  ;  but  the  woman,  if  saved  fi-om  death  from 
this  cause,  would  still  have  had  to  encounter  the  usual 
danger  of  peritonieal  inflammation.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  two  symptoms  mentioned  in  books,  und 
often  present  in  cases  of  ruptured  uterus,  did  not  ac- 
com]>any  the  instance  just  detailed  :  namely,  a  sudden 
pain  and  sensation  as  of  something  having  given  way 
within  the  patient,  and  a  receding  of  the  presenting 
parts.  The  latter  was  prcvcnt-ed  by  the  low  position 
the  head  had  reached  in  the  pelvis  before  the  laceration 
took  place.  The  unusual  prominence  and  sharpness  of 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  furnish  an  explanation 
of  the  readiness  with  which  rupture  took  place  In  thu 
ease  before  us.  For,  the  woman  having  previously 
home  children,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  must  have  been  compressed  against  this 
sharp  ridge,  whereby  an  amount  of  inflammation  capa- 
bk-  of  altering  it.s  texture  would  havu  been  excited, 
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which  would  render  the  part  thus  dUcased  unable  to 
bear  the  distention  attendant  upon  a  subsequent 
labour. 

On  reviewing  these  cases,  it  will  appear  that  of  the 
nine  cases  of  delivery  by  the  forceps,  six  of  tliem  were 
bead  presentations  in  uncomplicated  labour,  in  four 
of  which  the  child  was  saved.  In  the  footling  case 
the  loss  of  the  infant  was,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  delay 
in  procuring  the  instruments  ;  and  in  the  other  two 
ciises  of  bead  presentation,  complications  arose  (con- 
vulsions and  rupture  of  the  uterus)  wkicb  usually  cause 
the  death  of  the  foetus. 

It  may  be  objected  to  tlie  practice  above  detailed, 
that  in  the  first  four  cases  delivery  might  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  natural  eiforts,  and  therefore  in. 
fitrumeutfll  aid  was  not  necessary.  True,  delivery  mic/Ai 
have  been  accom[>lishcd,  but  I  would  ask  at  what  risk 
would  the  experiment  of  waiting  be  made  ?  Urgent 
symptoms  of  local  and  general  irritation  had.  manifested 
themselves  in  all  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  assist 
the  uterine  effort,  and  the  head  of  tlie  infant  was 
arrested  in  such  a  position  as  precluded  the  hope  that 
it  could  be  passed  through  (if  at  all)  without  several 
hours'  severe  labour,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  dangerous  symptoms  ;  which  must  have  arisen  to 
such  a  height  before  delivery  as  would  place  the 
woman's  life  in  immediate  danger,  and  her  future  com. 
fort  in  considerable  jeopardy,  besides  in  all  probability 
destrojring  the  life  of  the  child.  From  tliis  state  of 
peril  tlie  women  were  rescued,  and  three  of  the  children 
were  bom  alive,  which,  under  other  treatment,  must 
hare  been  sjicrificed.  They  were,  I  say,  rescued  by  a 
safe  operation,  and  they  recovered  as  well  as  if  their 
labour  had  been  natural  and  easv. 
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With  respect  to  laceration  and  slongVmg  of  the 
vagina,  bladder,  &c.,  stated  by  some  authors  to  be 
caused  by  the  forceps,  and  used  as  an  argument  against 
their  employment,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  when  these  lamentable  results  occur,  the  blame 
is  unmerited  ;  becanse  I  have  seen  tlie  worst  inflam. 
mation  and  sloughings  of  these  parts  follow  in  cases 
where  the  perforator  had  been  used,  and  even  in  some 
where  no  instrument  whatever  was  employed.  The 
truth  isj  the  mischief  is  effected  by  the  pressure  of  the 
infant's  head  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the  mother,  and 
after  this  has  been  continued  with  sufficient  intensity, 
for  a  sufHcient  length  of  time,  the  inflammation  caused 
thereby  will  run  its  course,  no  matter  in  what  way 
delivery  is  accomplished,  whether  by  the  natural  ciForts 
or  by  instruments.  But  it  frequently  happens  that  de-  _ 
livery  is  effected  in  these  cases  by  instruments  too  lata  f 
to  prevent  the  unhappy  resultjj  alluded  to,  and  then  the 
operation  is  charged  with  the  consequences.  If  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  subsequent  condition  of  all 
women  after  delivery  could  be  obtained,  I  much  fear 
that  the  histories  of  those  eases  in  wtiich  labour  had 
been  allowed  to  run  too  long  before  interference  was 
used  would  be  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  lament- 
able sloughings  of  the  vagina,  with  subsequent  closure 
of  the  passage  by  the  process  of  cicatrization  ;  or  the 
stiJl  more  distressing  sloughing  of  the  bladder  with  its  M 
attendant  urinary  fistula,  arc  seldom  mentioned  in 
lyirig-in  hospital  reports,  because  the  patients  are 
usually  removed  from  theac  institutions  before  such 
results  have  become  very  apparent  j  and  thus  a  case 
left  to  nature,  in  which  delivery  is  effected  by  the 
natural  efforts,  is  set  down  as  a  favourable  one,  without 
any  notice  of  its  consequences. 
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«^trary,  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  prejudice  &o 
long  existing  against  the  tlmelt/  use  of  the  forceps  k 
subsiding,  and  that  maiiy  practltiouers  will  agree  with 
Dr.  Hamilton,  "  that  the  great  utility  of  tliis  mecha- 
**  nical  contrlvauce  is,  tliat  it  enables  tlie  practitioner 
**  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those  untoward  symp- 
"  toras  wluch  Dr.  Osborne  has  described  as  alone  war- 
"  ranting  the  use  of  the  instrument." 
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DELIVERT  BT  THB  VEBFORATOB. 

The  tliree  cases  in  which  it  was  found  necessary 
diminish  the  size  of  the  head  occurred  in  tirst  labours. 
All  these  women,  as  well  as  maiiy  of  those  delivered  by 
the  forceps,  had  a  very  close  resemblance  in  their 
external  configuration ;  one  which  I  have  generally 
found  to  foretell  a  difficult  labour,  viz.,  a  low,  thick- 
set, brawny  frame,  with  broad  shoulders  and  thick  Uinl>s; 
short,  stumpy  fingers,  as  if  the  last  joint  of  each  Imd 
been  cut  off;  very  rigid,  muscular  fibre ;  and  nates  so 
large  as  to  render  examination  per  vaginain  difficult. 
Such  cases  seldom  terminate  without  much  trouble  and 
anxiety. 

Case  I.  occurred  in  a  woman  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion, aged  thirty,  pregnant  of  her  first  child.  The  os 
uteri  was  more  than  forty  hours  dilating,  although  the 
paius  were  very  severe  and  true,  during  tht;  whole  of 
which  time  her  pulse  remained  laoderate  and  her  belly 
without  tenderness.  At  the  expiration  of  tifty  hours 
her  pulse  rose  to  100  ;  she  became  restless  and  unma- 
nageable, insisted  on  getting  into  another  bed,  her  belly 
became  tender,  and  her  stomach  rejected  drink.  She  was 
bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  with  tht;  effect  of  calming  tlie  de- 
lirium, and  of  causing  relaxation  of  the  os  uteri.  Find- 
ing that,  notwithstanding  very  strong  pains,  the  third 
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of  tlie  head  ouly  had  passed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  at 
the  expiration  of  fifty-nine  hours,  and  that  the  rapidity 
of  the  pidse  and  soreness  of  the  belly  were  increasing, 
I  delemiined^  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Montgomery,  to 
deliver  her  with  the  perforator,  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. In  this,  as  in  the  subsequent  cose,  I  found  that 
my  fingers  passed  into  the  evacuated  skull  were  the  most 
efficient  mechanicai  agent  for  the  extraction  of  the  head. 
The  patient  suffered  a  good  deal  from  inflammation  of 
the  vagina,  but  she  recovered  perfectly. 

Case  II.  was  tliat  of  a  woman,  aged  thirty,  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  and  possessed  of  nil  the  unfavourable 
external  characters  already  mentioned.  She  was  seized 
with  labour  pains  in  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  Decern- 
ber,  having  been  a  month  previously  for  two  or  three 
days  in  the  hospital  on  account  of  false  pains.  She  con- 
tinued in  labour  all  the  25th,  and  on  the  26th  site  came 
into  the  hospital.  On  her  arnval  the  pains  were  severe 
and  frequent,  and  the  abdomen  was  observed  to  be 
remarkably  prominent,  with  the  uterine  tumour  very 
high.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  making  an  exami- 
Tiation,  owing  to  the  size  and  rigidity  of  the  nates  ;  but 
at  length  the  os  uteri  was  discovered  very  high  up.  and 
dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a  six-pence.  The  edges  of 
the  orifice  were  particularly  sharp,  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  an  aperture  punched  in  a  very  tense  and  thin 
membrane.  The  membranes  were  entire,  and  the  head 
could  be  felt. 

27th.  Tlie  pains  continued  all  night,  dcpri^nng  her 
of  sleep  ;  no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the  parts  ; 
no  impression  on  the  os  uteri  or  bond  during  a  pain. 
Ten  o'clock,  r.M.  ;  no  change  ;  bowels  liave  been  well 
freed.  Ordered  an  anod}Tie  with  thirty  drops  of  tinc- 
tnre  of  opium. 
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28th.  Matters  remamed  in  precisely  the  same  state ; 
pains  severe  ;  no  sleep ;  pulse  82  j  os  uteri  not  dilating. 
To  be  bled  to  sixteen  ounces. 

29th.  Pains  continue  severe  and  regular ;  her  cries 
have  been  unceasing  for  the  last  two  days  ;  os  uteri  no 
more  dilated  ;  pulse  98.  Having  failed  to  cause  a  ces- 
Bation  of  the  paius  or  relaxation  of  the  os  uteri  by  the 
opium  and  bleeding,  and  finding  that  no  effect  was  to 
be  produced  on  the  head  by  the  uterine  action,  1  con- 
sidered that  the  fibres  of  the  uterus  must  be  acting 
irregularl}'  from  ovcr-di&tention  ;  which  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  the  great  size  and  prominence  of  the  ab- 
domen. 1  therefore  punctured  the  membranes,  and  gave 
exit  to  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  anmii.  Four,  r.ic; 
OS  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half  crown  ;  head  more 
advanced,  though  still  very  high  ;  anterior  fontanello 
to  be  felt  behind  the  pubis  and  the  sagittal  suture 
running  directly  backwards.  Ten,  p.m.  Xo  advance ; 
tumour  forming  on  the  head  ;  pains  as  before. 

30th.  Passed  a  severe  night  of  labour  ;  os  uteri  more 
dilated,  its  ctlgcs  thick  ;  tumour  of  scalp  ver}'  large,  but 
tlic  bulk  of  the  head  had  not  entered  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis.  She  was  greatly  exhausted  ;  the  pains  were 
weaker  j  the  abdomen  tender  ;  and  the  vagina  becom- 
ing dry,  hot,  and  painful.  She  Iiad  now  been  136 
hours  in  severe  pain,  and  had  had  no  sleep  for  five 
nights  ;  there  was  no  prospect  of  natural  delivery,  so, 
on  consultation  with  Dr.  Montgomery,  it  was  judged 
imperative  to  deliver  her  by  the  perforator,  which  was 
done  accordingly,  and  a  large  child  was  extracted  with 
the  face  to  the  pubis.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
and  several  other  cases  of  difficult  labour  that  occurred, 
the  fluid  that  was  discharged  from  the  uterus,  imme- 
diately after  the  child,  was  thiek,  of  u  dirty  yellow 
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enema  containing  forty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  was 
administered,  which,  however,  was  spcedil}'  rejected. 

19th.  Had  some  sleep  ;  pains  more  frequent  and 
severe.  The  waters  were  discharged  spontaneously 
during  the  night.  Os  uteri  not  more  dilated ;  complains 
of  soreness  of  the  belly  on  pressure  ;  pulse  84.  To  be 
bled  to  twenty-four  ounces,  and  to  take  an  anodyne 
draught  containing  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium. 
The  foDtal  heart  was  heard  at  the  right  side  below 
the  umbilicus. 

Four  o'clock,  r.  m.  ;  has  had  no  pains  since  twelve 
o'clock,  has  slept  some,  and  passed  wuter  ;  os  uteri 
a  little  more  dilated,  and  the  infant's  head  more 
forced  into  the  brim  of  the  pelvis ;  a  tumour  of  the 
scalp  projects  through  the  os  uteri ;  pulse  92.  Nine 
o'clock,  P.  M  ;  strong  and  frequent  pains  since  last 
ieix>rt,  09  uteri  dilated.  The  tumour  on  the  head  ver 
large,  and  the  right  parietal  bone  overlaps  the  left  coa 
sideraljly,  but  there  is  no  advance  of  the  bulk  of  the 
head  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Blood  trickling 
from  the  vagina,  and  the  discharge  fiotid.  She  hua 
vomited  repeatedly  a  dark-coloured  fluid  during  the  last 
few  hours,  and  tliere  is  great  tenderness  of  the  belly  ; 
pulse  120.  Considering  these  sjnnptoms,  and  that  she 
was  now  eighty-two  hours  in  labour  since  her  admis- 
sion, I  judged  it  not  safe  to  allow  her  to  pass  anotlier 
night  without  being  delivered,  and  the  head  being 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  forceps,  I  was  obliged  to^l 
have  recourse  to  the  perforator.  Great  difficulty  waa^l 
experienced  in  getting  the  head  through  the  pehTs 
after  its  contents  had  been  discharged,  and  nearly  an 
hour  was  occupied  in  the  delivery.  In  half  an  hour 
after  the  operation  the  patient's  pulse  had  fallen  to  104, 
and  she  was  left  with  directions  to  have  an  anodyne 
;ht,  if  restless. 
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20th.  She  alcpt  well  witliout  opium,  has  no  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  passed  water  freely  this  morning.  Pulse 
80.     Bowels  confined  :  to  have  one  ounce  of  castor  oil. 

This  patient  had  no  unpleasant  sj-mptom  afterwards, 
and  recovered  as  well  and  as  speedily  as  the  other 
women  in  her  ward. 


PUEBFEBAL  FBVER. 

The  hospital  was  visited  three  times  by  this  terrible 
malady.  The  first  attack  was  in  the  month  of  October, 
1834  ;  the  second  took  place  in  the  month  of  February, 
18S6 ;  the  third  in  the  month  of  January,  1837  ;  and 
at  each  time  erysipelas  was  raging  as  an  epidemic  in 
the  surgical  hospitals,  and  diseases  of  a  typhoid  type 
were  very  prevalent  in  the  city. 

At  the  period  of  the  first  attack  the  hospital  was  vciy 
full,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  puerperal  fever  having 
been  for  some  time  prevalent  in  the  Rotunda  hospital. 
This,  coupled  with  a  manifest  disposition  to  the  disease 
which  bad  existed  throughout  the  whole  summer  and 
autumn,  contributed  to  its  development  at  that  time. 
The  first  patient  who  fell  a  victim  was  attacked  on 
the  ninth  day  after  delivery,  when  she  was  walking 
about  the  ward,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  hospital. 
An  attack  at  so  late  a  period  is  rather  a  rare  circum- 
stance. The  disease  was  most  malignant  in  this  and 
the  other  cases  that  occurred  at  that  lime.  It  com- 
menced  with  rigor,  followed  by  pain  in  the  belly  of  a 
very  severe  kind  ;  the  oountenanoe  quickly  becume  of 
a  mudily  )'cllowish  cast ;  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble ; 
the  belly  tympanitic ;  wandering  of  mind  during  the 
lost  twelve  hours  ;  cold  clammy  sweat ;  and  death  on 
the  third  day.  The  second  patient  was  attacked  on 
the  same  day,  being  the  tliird  day  after  delivery,  and 
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died  within  a  few  hours  of  the  former.  In  the  third 
case  tlie  progress  of  the  disease  was  slower  ;  death  did 
not  take  platie  until  the  fifth  day.  These  were  the  only 
fatal  coses  of  the  disease  ;  but  several  patients  were 
affected  at  the  same  time  with  fast  pulse,  dry  hot  skin, 
tender  belly,  great  thirst,  suppression  of  lochia,  and 
restlessness,  shewing  the  great  disposition  to  the  disease 
which  then  prevailed. 

The  treatment  pursued  in  the  cases  which  terminated 
unfttvourahly  consisted  of  leeches  to  the  belly  and  con- 
stant stuping,  with  the  occasional  application  of  fiannel 
wet  with  turpentine  ;  calomel  and  upium  givun  in  fre- 
quent doses  ;  and  the  free  inunction  of  mercurial  oint- 
mc-nt.  When  the  belly  became  tympanitic,  the  turpen- 
tine alone,  and  in  combination  with  castor  oil,  was 
given  internally.  Tlie  same  treatment  was  adopted 
in  sis  of  the  cases  which  recovered  ;•  and  I  found  that 
when  the  system  became  affected  by  the  mercury 
the  symptoms  began  to  subside.  Finding  that  nine 
cases  had  occurred  in  a  short  space  of  time,  I  came 
to  the  resolution  of  not  admitting  any  otiter  patient 
into  the  hospital,  and  I  cleared  the  wards  with  asmacb 
expedition  as  was  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the 
patients.  I  kept  the  hospital  closed  for  a  fortnight, 
during  which  time  it  was  tlioroughly  clean.sed  and  ven- 
tilated, and  all  patients  who  applied  were  attended  at 
their  own  homes. 

The  co-existcniMJ  of  puerperal  fever  with  er}'sipelaB 
was  very  remarkable  at  this  time,  and  during  the  whole 
summer.  It  is  well  knoivn  that  the  latter  disease  com- 
mitted terrible  ravages  in  hospital  and  private  practice 
fhiring  the  greater  part  of  the  year  ;  and  whether  the 

*Oiio  of  UioM  WM  K  wonuin  wbo  tiftd  l>Mn  more  than  a  month  in  hos- 
pital, baring  ben  nrtailiMl  bi  ODiweqaeuca  of  a  cutaneous  enptioD. 
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February  1st.  Complafiis  of  acute  pain  in  the  left 
side,  under  the  breast,  and  cxttMiding  to  the  bock,  which 
prevents  her  making  a  full  inspiration,  and  produces  a 
good  deal  of  dyspnea.  Tliere  is  some  tendemens  orer 
the  uterus,  increased  on  pressure  ;  countenance  flushed, 
pulse  130,  small.  She  was  bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  cup- 
ped on  the  side,  and  ordered  a  laxative  draught. 

Ten  o'clock,  p.m.  No  relief;  breathing,  forty  in  the 
minute  ;  dyspneca  increased  ;  pulse  140.  Examination 
with  the  stethoscope  indicated  intense  bronchitis  in 
both  lungs.  Repeat  bleeding  to  sbcteen  ounces,  and 
to  take  a  pill  containing  two  grains  of  calomel,  and 
one  third  of  a  grain  of  opium  every  two  hours. 

2nd.  Had  profuse  perspiration  during  the  night, 
which  still  continues  ;  symptoms  as  before ;  slight 
cough,  but  no  expectoration.  Tenderness  of  the  belly 
continues.  The  calomel  was  increased  to  three  irrains. 
and  opium  to  half  a  grain  every  two  hours. 

Ten  o'clock,  P.  M.  Breathing  easier,  feels  less  oppress- 
ed ;  countenance  pale  ;  pulse  130.  No  appearance  of 
salivation.  The  pills  were  ordered  to  be  continued 
and  a  blister  to  be  applied  to  both  sides. 

8rd.  Slept  none  ;  breathing  laboured  ;  great  exhaus- 
tion ;  countenance  sunk  ;  pulse  130,  weak  and  small ; 
no  expectoration  ;  intense  muco-crepitJiting  rale  all 
over  the  chest  on  both  sides.  Belly  more  distended  and 
tender.  Ordered  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  and  tarta- 
ratcd  antimony. 

Four  o'clock,  p.  M.  Great  distress  in  breathing  ;  pec- 
toral sounds  less  audible,  chest  sounds  dull  on  percus- 
sion ;  pulse  scarcely  perceptible. 

R.  Ammon.  carb-  Jss. 
Mifit.  camph.  3vj. 
Snm&t  Ij.  omoi  kor&. 
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— ilie  tympaniciB 
the  belly  bad  subsided,  aad  the  uUnu  could  be  felt  a^ 
hiprh  aji  the  umbilJcUB.     On  opening  ihe  abdomen,  iht^ 
peritonutum  lining  its  walls  and  covering  the  viscera^ 
wat  found  minutely  injected  with  red  Teasels  in  eve 
part,  but  particularly  over  the  uterus,  fallopian  tubea^j 
and  ovari(.'8.     There  was  a  small  quantity  of  thin,  oni- 
funii,  ruddiAlucolourcd  serous  fluid  in  the  cavity,  but 
no  lytuph.     Ad  incision  in  the  long  &sia  of  the  uterus 
displayed  it«  walls  of  great  thickness,  and  its  inner  sur> 
&oe  WM  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour,  particularly  in  the 
cervix  and  neighbouring  part  of  the  va^a.    A  noall 
(|UAntity  of  serum  existed  in  the  pericardium,  but  there    . 
was  no  trace  of  disease  in  the  pleuric.  ■ 

Ca&eIII. — MargarctMooney,  agedtwenty-nineyears; 
delivered  February  2nd,  1836.     In  this  case  the  iniant 
presented  witli  the  breech  and  was  bom  alive,  after  a  j 
labour  of  three  hnuni.  fl 

4th.  Ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  Had  a  shivering  fit  in  the 
nij^ht,  compluinH  of  pain  in  the  belly,  increased  on 
prcMturc  }  great  tliirst ;  countenance  sallow  ;  pulse  120.j 
To  be  bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  leeches  to  the  abdo^ 
men,  with  fomentation  ;  calomel  and  opium  everj 
second  hour. 

Ten  o'clock,  p.  m.  Belly  tympanitic  ;  pain  severe  ; 
countenance  sunk  ;  pulse  130.  Continue  the  piUs  ;  two 
drachms  of  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed  into  the 
belly. 

5th,  Slept  well ;  pain  and  tenderness  of  the  belly 
Iwforc  ;  lies  on  her  back  ;  has  not  passed  water  for  seve-^ 
ral  hours  ;  a  catheter  was  introduced,  which  gave  exit 
to  some  turbid,  high>coloured  urine.      Continue  the 
pills  and  ointment. 


jie 


sod  it  is  to  be  renarked  (kat  oa  this  ocscmmhi,  ftbo, 
fint  pttXieiit  m  vkon  tke  iTiwm   exhibited  itself 
sevcK  syMpbNM  of  tkonde  Satmt  nuUr  to  tboee 
in  CMC  Xo.  L 

Case  VL — Mxtt  Finlmy,  ag«d  twentj-ai,  fourtli 
pvegDaocyt  deUvered  Jamurr  7th,  1837,  after  a  labour 
of  aix  hoars.  ^d 

9th.  Complunedof  pain  in  tb«  right  side,  with  congfa^ 
and  dy^MKca  ;  tenderness  ovier  the  ntems  ;  pulae  120.      .| 
She  was  bled  from  die  arm  to  ai2cteen  ounoes :  and  in^| 
the  evening,  finding  thai   the  pain  and  difficulty  of  ^ 
breathing  continued,  and    that  the  stethoecope  indi* 
cated  bronchitis  in  the  right  hing;  she  was  cupped  00 
the  side,  and  ordered  pills  containing  two  grains  of 
calomel,  one  grain  of  ipecactianha,  and  a  quarter  of  *^l 
grain  of  opium ;  one  pill  to  be  taken  every  second  hour.  ^^ 

10th.  Pain  in  the  abdomen  has  increased,  and  ex- 
tended over  the  cavity.  Pulmonary  distress  not  re- 
lieved ;  pulse  1 30,  wcflk.  Leeches  were  applied  over 
the  uterus,  followed  by  fomentations  ;  the  piUs  to  be 
continued. 

lltb.  The  leeches  produced  some  remisaon  of  the 
abdominal  pain,  but  the  difficulty  of  breathing  still 
continues,  and  both  lungs  now  appear  engaged,  the 
physical  phenomena  of  bronchitis  being  manifest  on 
both  sides  of  the  chest  The  pulse,  from  its  weak  cha- 
racter, forbids  further  depiction.  Blisters  were  applied 
Co  the  sides.  No  appearance  of  mercurial  action. 
RIls  continued,  and  a  drachm  of  mercunal  ointment 
put  into  each  axilla. 

1 2th.  Wart  attacked  with  diarrhoea  this  morning 
which  stilt  continues,  and  has  exhausted  her  very  much. 
Tlie  colour  of  the  skin  on  the  face,  neck,  and  chest  is 
dingy  ;  ptilsc  UO,  feeble  j  belly  tympanitic.     Ordered 
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dnctnrc  of  opium  with  aromatic  confection,  and  cam- 
phor mixture.  She  continued  to  sink,  and  died  at  ten 
o'clock,  p.  K. 

On  examination  after  death  considerable  effusion  of 
scro-purulent  Huid  was  found  in  both  sides  of  tlie  chest, 
and  the  lungs  contained  the  frothy  fluid  characteristic 
of  the  last  stage  of  bronchitis.  In  the  abdomen  the 
pcritonteum  was  very  vascular,  and  the  same  kind  of 
fluid  ns  in  tiie  chest  was  found  effused.  Patches  of 
!\Tnph  covered  the  iutestines,  and  were  numerous 
about  the  pelvic  viscera. 

Case  VII. — Alice  Kavanagh,  aged  thirtj*-three  years, 
delivered  of  her  fourth  child  after  a  labour  of  fourteen 
hours,  ttame  day  as  last  case.  This  was  a  poor,  wretched- 
looking,  dejected  creature,  confined  in  the  same  ward 
with  Finlay.  She  was  attacked  on  the  second  day 
ftcr  delivery  with  shivering,  to  which  speedily  suc- 
led  acute  pain  in  the  uterine  region.     Pulse  120, 

lali  and  weak. 

Her  whole  condition  contra-indicated  general  blood- 
letting. Leeches  were  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and 
n-peated  in  six  hours.  Fomentations  were  used  dili. 
gently,  and  she  was  ordered  calomel  "with  opium  every 
second  hour.  The  disease  assumed  the  typhoid  type 
from  the  first  in  this  patient ;  she  soon  put  on  the 
leaden  hue  of  countenance,  resembling  that  observed  in 
cholera  so  strongly,  that  those  who  saw  her  were  imme- 
diately struck  by  it.  The  symptoms  progressed  in  spite 
of  all  mea.<iures  used  to  arrest  them,  and  she  died  on 
(he  12th,  the  fourth  day  after  the  seizure. 

Case  Vltl. — Sophia  CamiTon,  aged  twenty -one  years, 
delivered  of  her  second  child  January  lOth,  1837,  after 
five  hours'  labour. 

This  patient  came  into  the  hospital  under  peculiar 
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ital  depression.  She  \va&  attached  on  the  second 
iy  after  delivery  with  severe  pain  id  the  belly,  which 
Boon  occupied  the  entire  region,  and  she  could  not  bear 
the  slightest  pressure  on  any  part  Pulse  120.  She  was 
bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  and  leeches  were  applied  over 
the  whole  abdomen.  She  got  a  draught  of  six  drachms 
of  castor  oil,  with  the  same  quantity  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, which  was  soon  rejected  by  vomiting.  Intense 
thirst  harassed  her,  and  whatever  she  drunk  was  speedily 
rejected.  Calomel  and  opium,  with  mercurial  frictions, 
were  freely  employed,  but  without  effect.  She  became 
delirious  on  the  third  day  of  the  attack  ;  and,  although 
her  pulse  was  imperceptible,  her  strength  continued 
surprisingly  great ;  slic  was  able  to  ait  up  occasionally 
in  the  bed,  and  her  last  act  was  to  make  a  turn  from 
the  right  aide  to  the  left,  wlien  she  instantly  expired. 
No  examination. 

Tlic  hospital  was  again  closed,  and  the  same  means 
of  purification  were  pursued  as  on  the  fonner  occasion. 
The  wards  were  rc-opcncd  in  a  fortnight,  after  which 
we  had  no  more  of  the  disease.  It  appears  remarkable 
that  at  both  periods  of  its  invasion  the  disorder  showed 
itself  first  in  the  thoracic  organs.  Its  occurrence  in 
these  two  cases  was  very  different  from  the  extension 
of  the  disease  from  the  abdomen  to  the  thorax,  which 
is  so  common  in  the  last  stages  of  ordinary  tui&es,  when 
pain  in  the  former  cavity  ceases,  and  oppression  of 
breathing  comes  on.  But,  bi  the  cases  alluded  to,  the 
first  symptoms  complained  of  were  pain  in  the  side, 
and  dyspno^  and  to  these  succeeded  the  usual  symp* 
toms  of  abdominal  disease ;  tlic  former,  however,  con- 
tinuing the  most  prominent  throughout. 

We  had  a  striking  instance  of  the  portability  of  the 
disease  dtmng  the  former  visitntiou,  in  the  case  of  a 
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woman  living  in  Camden-place,  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  IiospitaL  This  woman  took  her  labour,  and 
sent  to  the  hospital  for  assistance  ;  she  was  attended  by 
two  of  the  pupils  who  had  been  about  the  patients  then 
ill,  and  she  was  seized  with  puerperal  fever  on  the  second 
day,  and  died  on  the  Ufth.  Being  the  only  patient  in 
that  dietrict  who  at  that  period  was  attended  from  the 
hospital,  I  was  ansious  to  know  whether  the  disease 
jvas  existing  in  her  neighbourhood ;  but  on  careful 
■inquiry  we  could  not  learn  that  any  other  woman  had 
been  affected  by  it^  From  this  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  the  infection  was  conveyed  to  her  by  her  attend- 
ants. 

It  is  not  usual  to  believe  that  persons  not  puerperal 
can  be  influenced  by  the  disease  under  consideration  ; 
but  three  cases  occurred  during  the  former  epidemic 
which  afford  some  grounds  for  thinking  that  such  may 
be  the  case.  The  two  nurses  who  were  engaged  about 
the  sick  were  both  attacked  with  a  low  form  of  fever, 
in  which  great  prostration  of  strength  was  a  prominent 
symptom,  and  from  which  they  recovered  very  slowly. 
The  unusual  exertions  in  watching  which  they  were 
calletl  upon  to  use  at  the  time  might,  no  doubt,  have 
contributed  to  produce  fever,  but  it  seems  at  all  events 
a  coincidence  worthy  of  remark.  The  third  case  was 
one  which  had  been  under  treatment  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  hospital,  in  consequence  of 


PABALTHS  AFTER  DELIVERY.  • 

Anne  KJernan,  aged  twenty-one  years,  delivered  of 
ler  first  child  November  26th,  183G,  after  a  labour  of 
'seven  hours  ;  Infant  alive.      Nothing  remarkable  oc- 
cnrred  during  labour  or  afterwards,  until  she  com- 
plained on  the  second  day  that  she  could  not  move 
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her  right  leg,  and  that  it  felt  benumbed  and  dead.  On 
cxaminmg'  the  limb,  no  swelling  or  pabi  could  be  dis- 
covered at  any  port  that  could  indicate  the  approach 
of  phlegmasia  dolens  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  sensibility 
of  the  limb  appeared  considerabl}*  lessened. 

Frictions,  with  warm  turpentine,  were  ordered  to 
the  limb,  but  without  any  effect  upon  the  condition 
of  the  part.  At  the  end  of  a  furtniglit,  finding  that  no 
improvement  had  taken  place,  a  course  of  blisters  along 
the  line  of  the  sciatic  nerve  was  commenced,  beginning 
above,  and  going  do^vn  wards.  This  plan,  together 
with  attention  to  her  general  health,  bad  the  eiFect  of 
gradually  restoring  the  power  of  the  limb.  In  a  month 
she  was  able  to  walk  across  the  ward  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  stick,  but  even  yet  the  leg  was  dragged  along 
with  difficulty,  and  when  carried  forward,  the  foot  hung 
loose  and  vacillating,  tlie  toes  pointing  to  the  ground. 
In  another  montbshu  had  regained  considerable  power 
over  the  muscles,  her  jfrogression  was  much  more  6rm 
and  steady,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  limb  was  almost 
entirely  restored.  She  continued  to  improve  until  the 
month  of  February,  at  which  time  she  was  walking 
about  nearly  well,  and  preparing  to  leave  the  hospital, 
when  puerperal  fever  made  its  appearance  iu  our  wards. 
I  have  mentioned  that,  on  the  invasion  of  the  disease, 
the  hospital  was  closed,  and  cleared  of  all  patients  ; 
but  thia  woman  being  verj-  poor,  and  more  tlian  two 
months  liaving  elapsed  from  the  time  of  her  conftno- 
ment,  t  felt  no  apprehension  in  allowing  her  to  remain. 
On  the  5th  of  February  she  was  seized  with  alarming 
symptoms.  There  was  great  general  uneasiness  and 
depression  ;  the  pulse  beat  130  in  a  minute  ;  she  com- 
plained  of  pnin  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  there  ap- 
peared to  be  much  emburrii.samunt  in  the  respiration. 


The  next  day  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravated,  and 
she  was  removed  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  where 
she  died  in  about  a  week  of  pericarditis.  The  post- 
mortem examination  of  her  body  disclosed  a  8triking 
specimen  of  the  disease  having  passed  to  its  third 
stage.  There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  sero-puru- 
Icnt  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  and  flakes  of  lymph 
covered  the  heart  aud  lined  the  sac. 

Here  again,  if  It  was  not  the  effect  of  contagion,  was 
a  striking  coincidence  of  disease.  It  will  be  obser^'ed 
that  it  was  a  serous  membrane  that  was  engaged,  and 
that  it  terminated  in  effusion  aimilar  to  that  poured 
out  inthepontonreum  in  many  cases  of  puerperal  fever, 
and  that  the  aifectiou  came  on  at  a  time  when  disease, 
invading  other  serous  membranes,  was  prevalent  in  the 
hospital. 

It  is  not  presumed,  from  a  single  case  like  this,  to 
found  any  positive  opinion  as  to  the  real  origin  of  the 
disease  ;  but,  coupling  it  with  the  t}^)hoid  fonn  of  fever 
viih  which  the  two  nurses  were  affected,  I  cannot 
<iivcst  my  mind  of  the  idea  that  I  formed  at  the  time, 
that  they  were  all  the  result  of  exposure  to  the  noxious 
influence  of  puerperal  fever. 

ABSCESS  IN  THB  OVABnjM. 

Two  out  of  the  seven  cases  of  death  occurred  from 
abscess  in  the  ovarium  bursting  into  the  pcritonaRum. 
The  first  was  in  a  woman  aged  thirty-eight  years,  after 
delivery  of  her  first  child.  She  came  into  hospit-al  on 
the  30th  December,  with  false  pains,  and  did  not  fall  in 
labour  until  the  4th  of  January.*     From  her  age  and 

>71iii  wonuui  stated  iJi&t  the  onlf  occawoQ  on  which  she  had  wea.  her 
tband,  aod  ooold  have  become  pregnant  during  th«  year,  was  on  tbo 

Itth  fif  Mamli,  IS34,  making  a  period  of  391  day*,  or  forty- otw  weoka  and 

fovr  daya  of  utero-^tatioD. 
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]>eculiar  tnake^  to  which  I  have  already  referred  when 
describing  the  instrumental  cases^  I  expected  a  difficult 
labour,  an  anticipation  in  which  I  was  not  deceived,  as 
it  lasted  three  days.  She  wus  delivered,  however,  with- 
out oAsisfancc,  whicli  I  withheld  in  consequence  of  a  per- 
ceptible though  slow  progress  of  the  head  through  the 
peUns.  Next  day,  pulse  120  ;  bud  congh,  which  she 
had  before  admission  j  belly  not  tender  ;  bowels  freed. 
Following  day.  pulse  as  before  ;  intense  bronchitis  of 
both  lun;^,  inflammation  of  vagina,  and  fcetid  discharge. 
Calomel,  ipecacuanha,  and  opiuni  every  two  hours ; 
blister  to  the  back,  stupes  to  the  belly,  and  syringing 
with  warm  water  tu  be  used  fretjuently  to  the  vagina. 
The  day  after,  the  chest  was  somewhat  relieved  ;  the  ste- 
thoscope gives  less  indication  of  bronchitis;  belly  tender, 
particularly  in  the  right  iliac  region  ;  pulse  120.  Pills 
of  calomel,  Dover's  powder,  and  James'  powder,  and 
friction  with  mercurial  ointment  were  ordered.  Follow- 
ing day,  being  the  fourth  after  delivery,  the  pain  in  the 
belly  became  greatly  and  suddenly  increased;  the  breaUu 
ing  hurried  ;  countenance  livid  an<l  sunken  ;  pulse  140  ; 
cxtrcmitica  cold  ;  vomited  her  drink.  She  died  that 
night.  On  examining  the  body,  the  lungs  were  found 
full  of  the  frothy  fluid  of  tlie  last  stage  of  bronchitis. 
In  the  belly  patches  of  Ijnnph  were  discovered  on  the 
peritonaeum  ;  a  large  quantity  of  pus  in  the  pelvis  ;  the 
uterus  and  left  ovarium  enlarged  and  highly  inflamed, 
and  a  large  gangrenous  abscess  in  the  right  ovarium, 
which  had  burst,  and  given  issue  to  the  matter  found 
in  the  pelvis.  The  vagina  and  rectum  were  both  ex- 
tensively inflamed. 

The  other  case  occurred  in  a  woman  aged  thirty 
years,  who  was  delivered  of  her  first  child  on  the  1 5th 
of  February,  after  an  ensy  labour  of  eight  hours.     She 


'  •  iinplaiuetl  of  p^i  hi  the  uterine  region  extending  to 
the  right  Hide,  on  the  second  day  after  delivery  ;  pulse 
120.  She  vroA  leeched  freely,  purged,  stuped,  aud 
sli^rhtly  mercunalize<l,  under  which  treatment  the 
urgent  sjinptoius  subsided,  but  never  cntii'el}'  disap- 
peared. The  pulse  continued  at  100,  and  the  skin 
hot ;  however,  she  api*eured  to  be  getting  better  until 
the  25tb,  just  ten  days  fi-om  her  delivery,  when  »hc  waa 
suddenly  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  bcllv,  rigor, 
and  vomiting  ;  pulse  140,  weak  ;  she  sank  rapidly,  and 
died  in  twenly-four  houra.  1  suspected  the  cause  of 
death  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  last  case,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  body  disclosed  appearances  very  nearly 
fttinilar.  A  gangrenous  absceas  had  formed  iu  the  right 
ovary,  which  had  burst,  and  poured  its  contents  into 
the  peritonfeum.  There  was  intense  inflammation  of 
all  tlie  abdominal  viscera,  the  intestines  exhibiting  a 
clierry-red  colour,  and  largely  covered  by  recent  lymph. 
The  aterus  and  vagina  were  not  diseased,  as  In  the  for- 
mer case. 

While  upon  this  subject,  I  wish  to  record  a  very  re- 
markable case  of  recovery  from  an  accident  similar  to 
these  just  related.  Margaret  Grant  was  delivered  in 
the  hospital  on  tlio  Slst  of  October.  She  went  on  well 
for  three  days,  when  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
uterus  and  its  appendages  set  in,  with  great  pain  and 
tenderness  of  the  hypogastric  region,  and  high  fever. 
Tln-se  were  in  a  great  measure  subdued  by  leeches  and 
mercury,  &c.,  but  a  swelling  and  tendemese  in  the  right 
iliac  region,  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  fever, 
continued  for  ten  days,  at  which  time  she  w-as  removed 
to  Sir  P.  Dun's  Hospital,  where  she  remained  nearly  a 
month,  and  was  then  discharged  as  well.    She  continued 

home  for  three  weeks  (suckling  her  cliild,  which  was 
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not  healthy),  but  stUl  complained  of  a  swelling  and  sore- 
ness in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  circumstanees  took  place  which  I  now  proceed  to 
relate,  in  the  words  of  my  friend  Dr.  Houghton,  who 
was  at  that  period  attending  the  practice  of  the  hos- 
pital, Olid  undertook  the  treatment  of  the  case,  and  to 
whose  bold  and  judicious  practice  she  is  certainly  in* 
debted  for  her  recovery. 

"  On  Friday,  the  9th  of  January,  her  father  came 
"  running  into  the  hospital.  South  Cumberland-street, 
"  at  lialf-paat  ten  o'clock,  earnestly  requesting  that  me- 
"  dieal  aid  should  be  instantly  given  her,  as  she  was 
"  suddenly  seized  with  some  inward  pain,  which  left  her 
"  in  a  dying  state.  I  went  with  him  to  their  dwelling 
"  in  Grand  Canal-street.  She  lay  screaming  with  agony 
'*  on  her  left  side,  with  her  knees  drawn  towards  her 
"  belly.  She  threw  her  arms  to  me  supplicating  some 
"  relief,  not  moving,  however,  any  part,  except  the 
"  upper  extremities  and  thorax.  Her  breathing  wta 
"  entirely  thoracic  ;  she  related  to  me,  with  difficulty, 
"  that  about  half-past  nine  o'clock  (an  hour  before), 
"  while  at  stool,  having  passed  a  little  fi*om  her  bowels, 
"  she  was  all  at  once  seized  with  a  pain  of  excruciating 
"  intensity  at  the  right  side  of  the  belly,  about  the  iliac 
"  region.  She  was  placed  on  the  bed  immediately,  in 
"  the  opinion  of  the  people  present,  d}ing  ;  she  vomited 
"  and  fainted.  On  proceeding  to  examine  her  abdomen, 
"  she  screamed  to  keep  off  my  hand  from  touching  her  ; 
"  it  was  swelled  up  in  a  round  form,  especially  at  the 
"  lower  part,  where  she  could  not  bear  the  least  touch. 
"  This  sensibility  extended  up  to  the  epigastrium,  de- 
"  creasing,  however,  from  below.  Her  pulse  at  this 
"  time  was  about  80  ;  her  hands  were  cold  ;  and  her 
face,  besides  expressing  intense  pain,  was  somewhat 
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**  sunk.  She  got  a  strong  opiate,  and  lior  foot  were  put 
"  into  very  hot  wQter.  I  saw  her  again  in  an  hour  and 
"  arhfllf ;  she  had  vomited  the  draught:  her  pulse  had 
"  risen  and  become  stronger ;  and  the  abdominal  sore- 
"  ncss  had  rather  increased.  I  then  bled  her  ad  ddi- 
"  quium^  which  ensued  when  a  pint  of  blood  was  dra^vn. 
"  Sho  complained  of  a  scalding  pain  in  both  the  rectum 
"  and  vagina,  which  was  probably  caused  by  the  inflam- 
"  mation  invading  the  part  of  the  peritonaium  lying 
"  between  those  pnrts.  At  half- past  one  o'clock  she  com. 
"  mcnccd  taking  pills,  consisting  of  five  grains  of  calo- 
"  mcl  and  one  of  opium,  every  half  liour,  and  a  blister 
**  was  placed  over  the  abdomen,  to  be  dressed  with  mcr- 
"  curial  ointment  in  tun  hours.  Towards  evening,  at 
"  baU<paat  seven,  she  appeared  in  less  pain  :  the  pulse 
**  vaa  about  140 ;  same  position  of  knees ;  brcatliing 
"  entirely  thoracic  ;  had  passed  urine  under  her  with 
"  great  pain  ;  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels. 

**  Saturday,  10th. — Dr.  Beatty  came  with  mc.  Her 
"  puUc  was  alK>ut  130  ;  pain  in  belly  hud  much  abated  ; 
**  had  not  slept  any.  Has  taken  fourteen  grains  of  opium 
"  and  one  ounccof  calomel ;  no  sign  ofmercurialization  ; 
"  slightly  droT\-sy  ;  voice  louder.  Kxaminntion  per  va- 
"  ginara  discovered  os  uteri  of  a  natural  size  ;  not  tcn- 
**  der,  or  in  any  other  respect  different  from  nsuul. 
•*  Ordered  her  to  take  the  calomel  and  opium  every 
"  second  hour.  The  blister  rose  well,  and  was  dressed 
"  with  strong  mercurial  ointment. 

"  1  Ith.  Appears  to  be  decidedly  improved  ;  face  cs- 
"  prcssivc  of  less  suffering ;  belly  bears  pressure  with 
"  little  pain  ;  pulse  126.  Vomited  the  medicine  ;  can 
"  take  but  little  drink  ;  tongue  white.  The  medicine 
"  was  ordered  to  be  repeated,  and  a  large  injection, 
"  salts,  tincture  of  jalap,  &c.  to  be  thrown  up. 
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12th.  ImproremcDt  continues :  pulse  108,  strong 
"  und  regular.  Injection  brought  away  a  large  dejec- 
"  tion  of  black  foccal  matter  :  passes  water  freely  ;  com- 
"  plains  much  of  severe  stitches  in  the  right  hypochou- 
"  drium ;  bears  pressure  over  the  abdomen  ;  vomiting 
"  continues  ;  the  medicine  was  ordered  to  be  omitted, 
"  and  the  place  where  the  stitches  are  to  be  stuped  with 
'^  turpentine,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  strong  mer* 
"  enriftl  ointment.'' 

"  14th.    There  commenced  yesterday   afternoon  a 
"  dribbling  from  the  vagina  of  purulent  matter,  which 
"  continued  through  the  nirrht,  and  at  five  o'clock  this 
"  morning  she  was  seized  ^yith  pains  resembling  those 
"  of  labour,  during  which  gushes  of  matter  issued  from 
**  the  vagina,  and  still  continue  to  occur  at  interrala, 
"  accompanied  by  pains.     She  is  more  decidedly  im- 
"  proved  to-day  than  she  has  been  yet :   the  face   is 
'*  much  better  ;  pulse   104,  full   and   strong ;  bowels 
**  copiously  evacuated  ;  passes  water  freely  ;  got  some 
"  sleep  in  the  night  for  the  first  time  since  the  accident. 
"  Mouth  becoming  sore  and  fetid  ;  the  pain  and  stitches 
"  in   right    hjy-pochondriiim    much    relieved :    ordered 
"  three  grains  each  of  mercury   with  chalk  and  of 
"  powdered  rhubarb  every  third  hour,  and  a  draught 
"  at  bed  t\mf^  containing  thirty  drops  of  tincture  of 
"  opium,  in  an  ounce  of  peppermint  water." 
"  15th.  Continues  to  improve ;  pulse  100,  regular  ; 
pain  on  pressing  abdomen  generally,  quite  gone,  but 
still  considcj^ble  on  pressing  over  tlic  uterus  ;  mouth 
sore  ;  has  been  since  yesterday  in  a  profuse  perspira- 
tion, without  any  rigor.     A  flannel  swathe  was  ap- 
plied round  her  belly,  and  the  turpentine  enema  and 
anodyne  draught  was  directed  to  be  repeated." 
**  27th.  I  have  not  seen  her  for  some  time  (being 
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'•  myself  unwell).  She  haa  been  taking  the  anodyne 
"  draught  at  night  since,  und  is  now  decidedly  nd- 
"  vanced  to  recovery.  She  still  has  some  puin  on 
"  pressing  the  region  of  the  uterus,  and  there  is  a  ful- 
"  ness  with  hardness,  particularly  on  tlie  right  side. 
"  She  is  much  troubled  with  tenesmus,  accompanying 
"  the  discharge  of  gelatinous  matter,  sometimes  tinged 
"  with  blood  ;  her  face  Is  much  improved.  This  day 
"  the  discharge  from  the  uterus,  having  ceased  for  ten 
"  days,  recommenced.  Ordered  to  use  an  injection, 
"  per  vaginam,  of  decoction  of  chamomile,  and  to  have 
"  an  anodyne  enema.  From  this  date  her  amendment 
"  was  progressive." 

**  May  2nd.  I  calle<l  to  see  her  to-day.  She  is  grown 
"  full  and  strong,  but  the  belly  is  somewhat  swollen, 
"  and  some  tumour  still  remains  in  the  region  of  the 
"  right  ovary,  or,  to  spcuk  less  inferentially,  iu  the  right 
"  iliac  region.  She  has  never  menstruated  since,  al- 
"  though  the  milk  was  stopped  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
"  dent,  now  nearly  four  montlis  ago.  She  speaks  of 
"  goi'ig  ottt  to  Malta  to  join  her  husband,  who  is  a  sol- 
"  dicr  stationed  there." 

From  this  very  accurate  description  of  the  case,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  a  burst  of  some  kind  had  taken 
place  into  tlie  peritonjeal  cavity  ;  and  looking  to  tlie 
previous  history,  there  is  strong  ground  to  presume 
that  it  was  an  abscess  of  the  uterus  or  ovarium  that  had 
given  way,  probably  the  hitter.  The  recovery  is  worthy 
of  record,  innsmucb  as  it  shows  the  efficacy  of  bold 
and  scientific  practice.  The  quantity  of  opium  and 
calomel  administered  was  very  great,  and  I  tliink  it  is 
likely  that  cither  of  tliem  alone  would  not  have  been 
successful.  The  opium  was  given  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  Dr.  William  Stokes  ;  but  it  appears  that 
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the  salivation  by  tlic  mercury  completed  the  rcsolation      . 
of  tlie  inflummation,  and  probably  the  absorption  ofiliafl 
cfiFuacd  fluid.     The  discharge  of  pus  from  the  uterus  at  ~ 
a  subsequent  period  shows  that  more  than  one  abscess 
bad  existed. 

HOOPINa   COUGH. 

Hooping  cough  has  been  very  prevalent  during  the 
last  six  months,  and  several  very  severe  cases  of  it  were] 
brought  to  the  dispensary.     This  is  one  of  the  disor-' 
ders  which  the  ciiUtlren  of  the  poor  have  with  great 
severity,  in  consequence  of  the  exposure  to  cold  in  the  ^ 
early  stages  aggravating  the  bronchitis  with  which  it^| 
iJways  commences.     I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  case  " 
of  hooping  cough  that  was  not  attended  with  inflam- 
raation,  more  or  less  severe,  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  at  its  commencement.     A  disregard  to  this 
stage,  or  the  adoption  of  means  calculated  to  increasa| 
rather  than  diminish  its  violence,  is  a  great  reason  why 
the  disorder  is  sometimes  met  with  in  so  aggravated  a 
form  ;  and  there  Is  no  measure  so  calculated  to  do  mis- 
chief ns  the  free  exposure  to  all  weather.     To  this  the 
children  of  the  poor  arc  of  course  greatly  exposed.     In 
some  of  those  cases  in  which  broncliitis  Iiod  gone  to  a 
great  length  before  application  for  relief,  the   whole      i 
attention  was  directed  to  this  complication.     Close  con.  ^| 
fineraent,  depletion,  calomel  and  ipecacuanha,  and  blis- 
tcrs,  formed  the  chief  ingredients  in  the  course  of  treat- 
ment.    After  the  inflammatory  stage  was  got  under,, 
the  spasmodic  was  attended  to  ;  but  great  caution  was 
observed  in  passing  from  the  treatment  proper  to  th 
one  to  that  suitable  to  the  other.     The  mixture  which 
was  introduced  into  practice  by  the  late  Dr.  Beatty, 
and  the  formula  of  which  has  been  given  in  one  of  the 
early  n  umbers  of  the  Dttblxn  Medical  Journal^  has  been 
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employed  with  great  success  in  the  latter  stage.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

B.  Tinct.  cinchonsB.  comp.  3v. 

Tinct  opii.  camph. 

Tinct  caatharidiB  a  a  Sss.  M. 

Of  this  a  teaspoonful  is  given  three  times  a  day,  in  an 
ounce  of  flaxseed  tea  ;  and  to  a  child  of  three  or  four 
years  old  a  dessert  spoonful ;  and  up  to  a  table  spoonful 
for  a  dose  to  children  of  ten  or  twelve.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  nature  of  this  mixture,  that  its  use  cannot  be 
commenced  while  any  inflammatory  action  is  going  on. 
But  if  the  proper  time  be  selected  for  its  administra- 
tion, its  efficacy  in  arresting  the  spasmodic  cough  is 
often  surpnsing.  It  sometimes  puts  an  end  to  the  dis- 
ease in  a  week  when  given  judiciously. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  volume'  respecting  the  bniiighmcnt  of  the  mid- 
wifery forceps  from  the  practice  of  the  profession  in 
this  country  during  a  period  of  at  least  forty  years,  it  fl 
will  be  uiidcrstoud  that  the  attempt  to  restore  that 
instrument  to  its  proper  position,  made  in  1829  by 
my  father,  could  not  be  at  once  successful ;  but  that  it 
must  have  taken  some  years  before  the  complete  eradica- 
tion of  long.rcjotcd  prejudice  could  be  accomplished,  f 
In  fact,  a  generation  had  to  die  out^  and  the  reforma- 
tion Imd  to  be  undertaken  by  their  successors.  Many 
practitioners  in  this  city,  and  tliroughout  Ireland, 
adopted  the  new  light ;  but  until  the  publication  of 
the  Keport  of  my  hospital  (the  South  Eastern),  no 
account  of  tlu;  use  of  the  forc(;pa  liad  been  published. 
This  will  explain  why  even  so  late  as  the  year  1842  I 
thought  it  expedient  to  write  and  publish  the  following 
paper  in  tJie  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  vol.  21  ;  for  even 
then  there  were  some  of  the  old  school  extant  and  in 
large  practice,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take 
some  step  to  counteract  the  weight  of  their  influence. 
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CA8BS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  USE  OF   THE  FOBCEVS. 

I  have  adopted  the  title  prefixed  to  this  paper,  because 
ii  16  intended  to  contain  a  detail  of  some  cases  of  dilh- 
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cull  labour,  in  which  the  u^e  of  the  forceps  is,  in  my 
mind^  clearly  shown.  By  the  term  use^  I  mean  ita 
beneficial  employment  where  great  danger  threatened 
both  mother  and  child  j  and  I  wish  it  to  stand  in  strong 
eoutraat  'M'ith  abusej  to  which  tliis  inbtrumcnt,  In  com- 
mon with  every  other  valuable  agent  employed  in 
medicine,  is  exposed. 

In  all  branches  of  the  healing  art,  mechanical  as^t- 
ance  is  employed  only  in  cases  where  it  is  deemed 
necessary  for  the  relief  of  our  patient  What  well- 
educated  surgeon  would  employ  pulleys  to  reduce  a 
dislocation,  if  he  could  rcpliinc  the  bone  with  his  bonds  ? 
;WTio  would  pass  a  catheter  into  tlie  bladder,  if  he  could 

speedily  and  siifely  relieve  retention  of  urine  with- 
out it  ?  Who  would  have  recourse  to  the  scalpel  in 
igulated  hernia,  if  by  the  taxis,  &c.  he  could  rescue 
patient  from  danger  ?  The  surgeon  does  not  em- 
ploy pulleys,  catheter,  and  knife  because  he  can  use 
them^  but  because  he  knows  that  they  are  necessary  for 
the  well-being  of  the  suiTci'er  under  his  care.  A  similar 
rule  is  applicable  to  all  instrumental  interference  in  the 
practice  of  raidwiferj-  ;  it  should  always  be  the  dernier 
resort.  We  do  not  employ  artificial  aid  simply  because 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  but  because  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  cose  before  us  demand 
such  assistance.  "  A  prudent  use  of  instruments  in  the 
**  practice  of  midwifery  is  of  great  importance  ;  but  the 
"  necessity  alone  of  freeing  our  patient  from  impending 
**  or  present  danger  should  induce  us  to  resort  to 
**  thcin."*  This  sentence  should  be  engraven  on  the 
mind  of  every  practitioner  ;  and  it  will  appear  that  in 
the  cases  I  am  about  to  relate  the  practice  adopted  was 
founded  on  similar  principles. 
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"  Impending  or  present  danger."  Two  questions 
here  present  themselves  : — 1st.  AVhat  are  the  dangers 
to  be  feared  in  difficult  labours  ?  2nd.  How  do  we 
know  them  to  be  impending  or  present  ?  Upon  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  true  wlution  of  these 
questions,  depends  the  difference  between  the  well-in* 
formed,  reflecting,  experienced  accoucheur,  and  the 
ignorant,  reckless  empiric  There  is  no  term  more 
abused  than  experietice,  as  it  is  frequently  applied  to 
medical  men.  It  ia  no  pmof  of  experience  that  one 
has  attended  a  vast  number  of  cases  of  any  particular 
disease— of  fever,  for  example.  A  physician  may  have 
seen  many  persons  recover,  and  others  die  of  this 
malady,  during  a  long  practice ;  and  yet,  for  want  of 
observation  and  reflection,  be  totally  devoid  of  experi- 
ence ;  just  as  a  traveller  may  pass  from  St.  Petersburgh 
to  Constantinople,  and,  from  a  similar  cause,  be  no 
wiser  at  tlie  end  of  his  journey.  So  it  is  in  midwifery. 
He  alone  who  studies  the  phenomena  of  natural  labour 
in  all  its  phases,  and  observes,  compares,  and  treasures 
iu  his  memory  the  ever  varying  courae  of  this  natural 
function,  under  different  circumstances,  in  diflerent 
constiintions,  he  alone  ia  to  bo  considered  experienced, 
and  can  judge  of  the  symptoms  indicative  of  danger 
in  any  given  cose. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  labour,  there  are  five 
principal  subjects  for  consideration  : — Ist.  The  moving 
power.  2iid.  The  body  to  be  moved.  3rd.  The  chan- 
nel of  exit.  4th.  The  materiuls  lining  that  chaimel. 
5th.  The  constitutional  temperament  of  the  patient. 
It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  such 
a  Iiiinnony  exists  between  these  several  objects,  as  to 
secure  the  safe  termination  of  the  process  ;  but  any  de- 
viation from  the  proper  proportion  that  1,2  and  3  bear 
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to  each  other,  is  productive  of  either  delay  or  difl&culty 
in  the  delivery.  Thus,  a  deficiency  in  No.  1  (the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  uterus)  may,  while  Nos.  2  and  3 
(the  foetus  and  pelvis)  are  of  normal  dimensions,  he  the 
sole  cause  of  protracted  labour.  It  is  certainly  erroneous 
to  place  such  a  case  as  this  under  the  head  of  difficult 
labours,  as  has  been  done  by  Denman.  There  ts  here 
no  difficulty  to  he  overcome,  the  delay  arises  from  the 
want  of  the  vis  a  tergo.  Neither  tlie  patient  nor  her 
child  are  exposed  to  danger  from  the  tediousness  of  the 
labour,  and  this  leads  to  an  important  caution  against 
judging  of  the  danger  of  a  case  from  the  time  it  occu- 
pies. We  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  difference 
between  delay  and  difficulty.  Delay  implies  deficiency 
in  the  moving  power,  wliile  difficulty  suggests  the  idea 
of  an  abnormal  condition  of  Nos.  2  and  3 ;  either  an 
excess  in  the  dimensions  of  the  foetus,  or  a  diminution 
in  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis.  Now,  while  simple  delay 
18  seldom  productive  of  bad  results,  and  is  usually 
rpmcdiablc  by  appropriate  treatment,  difficulty  arising, 
as  1  have  said,  from  mechanical  obstruction,  resisting 
the  energetic  action  of  the  expulsive  force,  always  in- 
duces danger. 

This  leads  us  back  to  the  first  question  proposed, 
what  are  the  dangers  to  be  feared  in  difficult  labours  ? 
Before  tliis  question  is  answered,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
makes  few  observations  upon  the  fourth  and  fifth  sub- 
jects for  consideration  ;  vi/,,  the  materials  lining  the 
channel  of  exit,  and  tlie  constitutional  temperament  of 
our  patient. 

U  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  every 
case  of  labour  there  are  a  great  number,  and  a  great 
variety,  of  important  parts  intervening  between  the 
head  of  the  cliild  and  the  bony  parietcs  of  the  pelvis. 
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Tbere  is  first  the  cervix  and  os  uteri,  together  witli  the 
va^na,  which,  with  the  raucous  membrane  common  to 
all,  form  the  innermost  layer.  These  arc  parts  endowed 
at  this  particular  period  with  a  high  dugrce  of  organ- 
ization ;  the  blood-vessels  especially  being  of  much 
greater  size  than  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  Outside 
this  layer  there  is,  at  the  upper  and  back  part,  the  cul 
de  sac  of  the  peritonseum,  dipping  down  between  the 
rectum  and  back  of  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Thb  mem. 
brane  does  not  descend  so  low  in  the  pelvis  during  the 
latter  part  of  gestation  as  it  does  previous  to  impreg- 
nation; but  during  labour  it  follows  the  descent  of  the 
cervix  uteri,  and  will  be  found  below  the  level  of  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  That  it  is  so  is  manifest 
in  those  cases  where  laceration  takes  place,  as  it  so  fre- 
quently docs  at  the  junction  of  the  vagina  and  uterus, 
or  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
latter  organ  ;  in  all  of  which  cases  the  rupture  extends 
into  the  cavity  of  the  peritonaeum.  It  may  be  a  ques* 
tion  whether  the  vomiting  that  occurs  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  difficult  labour,  and  the  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen that  accompanies  it,  may  not  be  partly  produced 
by  pressure  of  tliis  fold  of  the  serous  mumbrane  against 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  just  as  similar  symp- 
toms arise  when  it  is  subjected  to  pressure  in  strangu- 
lated omental  hernia.  The  anterior  sui-face  of  the 
■^'agina  is  in  close  contact  with  the  back  of  the  urinary 
bladder  imd  the  urethra,  with  which  parts  it  is  inti- 
mately united.  Along  the  sides  of  tlie  vagina,  and 
loosely  connected  with  it  by  cellular  tissue,  we  have  the 
funnel-shaped  muscular  sling,  constituted  of  the  leva- 
tor ani  muscles  ;  and  external  to  these  muscles  are 
found  autoriorily  the  obturator  intcrnus,  and  poste- 
riorly the  pyriformis  muscles.     Along  the  back  of  the 


cliiss,  in  whom  hysteria  prevails,  have  all  their  func- 

t  lions  so  modified  by  thw  protean  mulady,  ns  to  baffle 
attempts  at  accurate  description,  and  require  the 
greatest  skill  for  their  management.  These  are  but  a 
■  few  of  the  modifications  of  temperament  that  might 
be  enumerated;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  any  re- 
flecting mind  that  we  are  not  to  expect  uniformity  of 
phenomena  in  labour,  or  similarity  of  eiFects  from  ap- 

Iparently  similar  causes. 
We  are  now  in  a  predicament  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion :  What  are  the  dangers  to  be  feared  in  difficult 
_  labours?  They  are  threefold  :  1st.  The  death  of  the 
P  mother,  or  the  child,  or  both,  before  delivery.  2nd. 
The  death  of  the  mother  after  delivery.  3rd.  Inflam- 
mation, terminating  in  abscess  or  sloughing  of  the  soft 
parte  within  the  pelvis,  and  producing  eflecta  fetal  to 
the  future  comfort  of  the  patient.  The  life  of  the 
I  mother  may  be  sacrificed  from  two  causes  before  the 
labour  is  terminated  :  either  by  actual  exhaustion,  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  prolonged  pain  and  exer- 
tion, or  by  rupture  of  the  uterus  or  vagina  ;  in  either 
of  which  caaes  the  fate  of  the  cliild  most  commonly 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  parent.  And  when  tlie 
mother  survives  delivery,  it  is  notorious  tliat  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  infant  has  been  subjected  is  too  fre- 
quently sufficient  to  destroy  it  before  It  is  born.  The 
death  of  tlic  mother  after  delivery  may  follow  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rupture  of  the  uterus,  or  of  collapse,  op 
of  the  effects  of  infliimmntion  exeitcd  in  the  soft  parts 
lining  the  pelvis  ;  and  this,  probably,  after  a  dead  child 
has  been  delivered.  Or  if  the  eflecta  of  inQammation 
are  not  sufficient  to  destroy  her  life,  she  is  exposed 
(having  most  likely  given  birth  to  a  still-bom  infant) 
to  the  danger  of  sloughing  of  the  vagina,  wliereby  con- 
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stricUon  or  obliteration  of  that  canal  la  producod^  or 
the  more  loincntuble  consequence,  sloughing  of  the 
back  of  the  bladder  and  urinary  fistula,  rendering  her 
for  life  a  loathsome  victim  of  erroneous  practice.  Such 
arc  some  of  tlie  dangers  to  which  women  and  their 
offspring  are  exposed  in  difficult  labour ;  no  light  risks, 
it  will  be  admitted,  and  such  as  every  practitioner  ie 
bound,  if  possible,  to  avert.  But  in  order  to  avert,  he 
must  foresee  them ;  he  must  perceive  that  danger  is 
impending. 

This  involves  the  second  question :  How  do  we 
know  danger  to  be  impending  or  present  ?  We  have, 
in  the  condition  of  our  patient,  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  approach  or  existence  of  all  these  sources  of  danger, 
except  ruptiu-e  of  the  uterus ;  and  we  should  always 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
accident  in  every  case  of  difficult  labour.  Tlie  term 
exluiuation  explabis  the  condition  meant  to  be  intjplied 
by  it ;  muscular  irritability  and  nervous  energy  arc  ex- 
pended, all  capacity  for  further  exertion  is  at  an  end  ; 
the  powers  of  life  seem  failing,  and  the  mind  as  much 
depressed  as  tlie  body ;  they  would  both  sink  together 
unless  relieved  by  artificial  assistance.  But  before  the 
puticnt  has  arrived  at  this  formidable  condition,  into 
which  the  attendant  should  never  allow  her  to  fall, 
there  is  a  train  of  s}anptoms  exhibited  in  the  case  sutfi- 
cicntly  indicative  of  danger.  These  are  so  well  and  so 
concisely  laid  down  by  Dr.  ilerriman,  that  I  will  take 
the  liberty  of  transcribing  them  from  his  valuable 
synopsis.  "1.  Severe  shivering  fits,  unconnected  with 
"  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  or  the  passage  of  the  head 
"  through  the  os  externum,  2.  Frcqui'Ut  or  constant 
"  vomitings  after  the  os  uteri  is  largely  dilated-  3. 
"  The  accession  of  fever  indicated  Ly  a  quick  pulse,  a 
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"  furred  tongue,  a  hot  dry  akin,  and  great  thirst.  4. 
"  Great  restlessness  or  jsictitation.  5.  An  anxious  and 
"  disturbed  mind.  A  disposition  to  sing  in  a  pluintivo 
"  and  wailing  tone  of  voice  has,  in  particular,  been 
"  considered  as  a  very  friwlitful  8}Tnploin.  6.  The 
"  want  of  true  uterine  action,  though  there  may  be 
"  irregular  and  unproductive  pains.  When  this  hap- 
"  pens  after  many  liours  of  labour,  it  is  always  an 
'*  unfavourable  symptom.  7.  Great  heat  and  soreness 
"  in  the  vagina  and  os  uteri.  8.  Tlic  disclmrges  from 
"  the  uterus  and  va^na  being  offensive  both  in  colour 
"  and  smell.  9.  Violent  and  continual  pain,  and  sorc- 
"  nessaud  tenderness  of  the  belly,  increased  upon  pros- 
"  sure.  10.  Low,  muttering  delirium.  11.  Atpiickand 
"  weak,  or  low,  sinking  pulse.  12.  Clammy  sweats.  In 
**  proportion  to  the  number  and  severity  of  these  symp- 
"  toms  will  be  the  danger  of  the  patient ;  it  becomes  the 
"  duty  of  the  practitioner,  therefore,  to  combat  by  appro- 
"  priate  remedies  each  of  these  symptoms  as  they  arise  ; 
"  but  if  several  arc  present  at  once,  unless  artificial  aid 
"  be  timely  afforded  to  deliver  the  patient,  both  mother 
"  and  child  will  perish."  The  second  danger  mentioned 
above  is,  the  death  of  the  mother  after  delivery.  This 
may  happen  from  collai)3c  or  c.xliaustion,  but  it  is  most 
frequently  caused  either  by  rupture  of  the  uterus,  or 
inflammation  of  the  soft  tissues,  the  result  of  the  m&- 
ehaiiical  ^-iolcncc  offered  to  them  by  the  prolonged 
pressure  of  the  hvad  of  the  child.  Some  or  nil  of  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned  will  be  observed  in  such 
cases  during  labour,  and  they  will  also  be  found  to 
attend  those  protracted  labours  in  wliich,  although  the 
life  of  the  mother  is  spared,  the  local  miscltief  that 
ensues  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  injury  inflicted.  In 
judging  of  the  means  best  calculated  to  rescue  two 
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living  beings  from  such  dangers,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  it  is  the  continuance  of  the  pressure  that  docs  thi^ 
mischief,  rather  thou  its  iBtensity.  Wc  know  that  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  body  arc  endowed  with  a  resiliency, 
a  power  of  resistance,  that  enables  them  to  bear  a  tem- 
porary compression  of  great  amount  without  injury  ; 
while  inferior  pressure  continued  for  a  length  of  time 
will  terminate  in  their  disorganization.  The  malinger- 
ing soldier  is  well  aware  of  this  fact^  and  acts  upon  it 
when  he  wishes  to  produce  an  ulcer.  He  straps  a  piece 
of  coin  or  other  hard  substance  tightly  upon  the  part. 
At  first  no  effect  is  produced,  and  if  the  apparatus  is 
removed  in  n  short  time,  there  is  no  evU  conscfiuence  ; 
but  if  the  same  amount  of  pressure  be  continued  for 
some  hours,  such  a  degree  of  injury  is  inflicted  as  ter- 
minates in  the  destruction  of  the  part,  and  a  sloughing 
ulcer  is  the  result. 

Bearing  this  physiological  fact  in  mind,  we  should 
be  always  cautious  how  we  permit  the  soft  parts  in  tlic 
pelvis  to  be  subjected  to  continued  pressure,  after  we 
have  evidence  that  there  is  an  arrest  to  the  progress  of 
the  head  through  its  cavity  ;  or  that  delivery  by  the 
natural  efforts  is  cither  impossible,  nr  so  reraot«  as  to 
be  improbable ;  wliile  at  the  same  time  the  local  and 
constitutional  symptoms  already  detailed  give  warning 
of  impending  danger.  AVe  should  be  cautious,  T  say, 
on  this  point,  with  reference  to  the  mother ;  and  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  we  have  a  living 
infant  also  in  our  charge.  Its  life  depends  upon  the 
progress  of  the  labour.  Its  head  will  bear  n  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  compression  for  a  short  lime,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  such  endurance. 

The  exact  period  at  which  pressure  becomes  incompa- 
tible with  foetal  life  is  difficult  to  determine  in  any 


given  cose  ;  but  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that 
the  amount  of  pressure  capable  of  producing  dangerous 
sjnnptoms  in  the  mother,  must,  at  tlie  same  time,  ope- 
rate prejudicially  on  the  child,  and  if  not  removed,  will 
soon  terminate  its  existence.  I  very  much  fear  that 
this  is  a  point  too  much  overlooked  by  practitioners 
and  writers  on  midwifery  ;  the  safety  of  the  mother  is 
kept  too  exclusively  in  view,  and  the  fate  of  the  infant 
is  too  often  neglected.  This  carelessness  about  the  life 
of  the  child  may  suit  the  views  of  certain  political 
economists,  by  whom  the  diminution  of  the  human  race 
may  be  an  object  greatly  desired  ;  but  the  conscientious 
practitioner  should  remember  that  there  are  different 
modes  of  infringing  the  sixth  article  of  the  Decalogue  ; 
be  should  recollect  that  acts  of  omission  are  as  criminal 
aa  acta  of  commission,  and  that  allowing  a  fellow-erca- 
turc  to  remain  in  a  perilous  situation  until  life  is  sacri- 
ficed, while  he  had  the  means  of  rescuing  him  from  his 
danger,  will  aa  surely  rise  up  in  judgment  against  him 
as  if  by  his  o\vn  hand  he  had  dealt  the  fatal  blow. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  observations 
iH,  that  where  we  have  evidence  that  the  continuance  of 
labour  is  attended  with  danger  to  motlicr  or  child,  or, 
as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  to  both,  we  are  bound 
to  afford  such  assistance  as  will,  without  hurt  to  either, 
place  both  in  a  state  of  safety.  But  let  no  one  pretend 
to  judge  of  the  necessity  for  artificial  interference,  who 
has  not  fully  and  carefully  studied  the  phenomena  of 
labour.  It  is  from  symptoms  he  la  to  draw  hia  conclu- 
sion, and  if  he  ia  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  those 
indicative  of  danger,  his  opinion  must  be  ill-founded, 
and  his  practice  rash  and  empirical.  And  here  i  would 
urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader  the  observations 
made  upon  this  point  several  years  ago  by  my  late 


father.  "  h  is  of  importance  that  every  man  practu 
**  midwifery  should  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use 
"  of  instrumeDta  in  delivery  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  if  he 
"  suffers  his  patience  to  be  too  readil}'  exhausted,  or 
"  yields  too  hastily  to  the  suggestions  and  alarm  of  the 
"  patient  or  her  friends,  he  will  frequently  be  induced  to 
"  promote  delivery  too  soon,  very  much  to  the  injury 
"  of  the  patient,  and  consequently  of  his  own  character. 
**  On,  the  other  hand,  he  has  an  important  duty  to  per- 
"  form  in  judging  of  the  necessity  and  the  proper  time 
"  for  using  instruments,  and  the  kind  suited  to  each  par- 
"  ticularcase;  forasmuch  or  more  mischief  maybcdone 
"  by  dclajnng  their  use  when  absolutely  required,  as  by 
"  having  recourse  to  them  too  soon.  In  fact  in  this, 
**  as  in  most  othersituations,  the  man  who  has  patience 
"  to  watch,  judgment  to  discriminate,  and  firmness  to 
"  act,  will  be  the  best  qualified  to  perform  the  duties 
"  required  of  him."* 

lu  the  observations  that  follow  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  omit  the  consideration  of  those  coses  in 
which  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  is  so  much  diminished 
by  malformation,  tumours,  &x:.  as  to  render  the  pas- 
sage of  an  entire  child  impossible,  and  that  I  will  allude 
only  to  the  more  common  coses  of  difficult  labour,  in 
which,  after  several  hours  of  severe  pain,  the  head  has 
been  forced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  is  then  arrested.  When  matters  have 
arrived  at  that  state,  the  practitioner's  mind  becomes 
olive  to  the  dangers  that  may  ensue.  If  some  favour- 
able change  does  not  take  place,  the  signals  of  distress 
will  soon  be  cxhibitc'd,  but  with  a  rapidity  varying  in 
different  cases  from  diversity  of  temperament.  The 
pulse  will  become  fast,  the  skin  hot,  the  belly  tender, 
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the  vagina  hot,  and  the  stomach  irritable.  These  are 
Bigns  whicli  we  know  indicate  impending  or  present 
danger — danger  to  the  mother,  and  danger  to  the  chihi. 
Knowing  this,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  avert  them?  Who, 
if  he  could,  would  not  with  a  word  terminate  such 
a  labour  at  such  a  time  ?  Who  would  not  vfisli  to  pos- 
sess the  means  of  shortening  the  agony  and  danger  of 
his  patient  and  her  offspring  ?  Leave  her  unassisted, 
and  what  have  we  to  expect  ?  A  protraction  of  suf- 
fering, an  aggravation  of  danger  to  the  mother,  and 
death  to  the  chUd.  That  we  have  a  safe  and  efficient 
means  of  averting  these,  by  the  careful  use  of  well- 
constructed  forceps,  will  appear  in  the  detail  of  the 
following  cases.  And  here  I  would  observe,  that  all 
the  operations  which  it  lias  fallen  to  my  lot  to  perform 
with  the  forceps  are  here  set  forth  ;  there  are  none  con- 
cealed. I  have  not  selected  cases  favourable  to  my 
views,  and  left  the  unfavourable  ones  behind  in  my 
note-book ;  but  all  are  given,  and  all  are  fevourable. 
I  look  upon  this  fact  as  most  important,  because  it  is 
likely  that  if  the  lacerations,  contusions,  and  other  evil 
consequences  that  haunt  the  imagination  of  some  prac- 
titioners were  actually  attendant  on  the  operation,  it 
is  likely,  1  say,  that  I  would  have  encountered  some  of 
them :  it  is  not  probable  that  such  good  luck  would 
have  been  constant  in  my  hands,  and  that  all  my  patients 
■would  have  escaped. 

Case  I. — Age  thirty -six  ;  seventh  pregnane}'.  All  her 
former  labours  had  been  very  long  and  difficult,  and  in 
two  of  them  the  children  hod  been  still-born.  The 
labour  set  in  strongly,  and  the  os  uteri  dilated  slowly. 
It  yielded  after  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed,  and  the 
head  entered  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  The  pains  con- 
tinued strong  during  the  ensuing  twelve  hours,  and  the 
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Iiead  was  slightly  advanced  during  that  time.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  being  thirty -six  hours  from  the  com- 
mencement of  labour,  the  pulse  became  a  little  accele- 
rated, but  us  there  was  some  continuing  advance  of  the 
head,  the  labour  was  allowed  to  proceed.  In  six  hours 
thereafter  the  head  had  passed  to  the  extent  of  about 
two-thirds  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  appeared 
tightly  jammed  in  the  aperture.  Tlie  patient's  pulse 
was  still  faster  than  before,  but  no  tenderness  of  the 
belly  was  complained  of.  Her  strength  being  good, 
and  the  pains  regular,  it  was  not  judged  necessary  to 
interfere  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
beginning  of  labour,  unfavourable  symptoms  had  fully 
aj)peared.  Her  pulse  was  now  120  ;  tlie  pains  hml 
greatly  diminished  ;  her  strength  was  failing  ;  and  she 
suffered  considerable  pain  on  pressing  the  abdomen. 
Iler  stomach  had  become  irritable,  and  rejected  her 
drinks.  Under  these  circumstances  the  forceps  were 
applied.  It  required  some  care  and  patience  to  get  the 
blades  of  the  instrument  into  their  phice  ;  but  at  last 
this  was  accomplished,  and  by  slow  degrees,  and  well 
graduated  lateral  motion  of  thu  instrument,  the  head 
was  dislodged  fi-om  its  position,  and  brought  down  to 
press  upon  the  perinaium.  The  rest  of  the  operation 
■was  sufficiently  easy.  The  child  was  extracted  still- 
born. This  woman  suffered  a  good  deal  from  inflam- 
mation of  the  vagina,  which  was  subdued  by  fomen- 
tations, injecticms,  and  poultices,  but  no  sloughing  took 
place.  She  left  the  hospital  in  a  fortnight  quite  well. 
I  regretted  at  the  time,  and  etill  continue  to  do  so,  that 
I  had  not  performed  the  operation  at  the  end  of  thirty- 
six  hours,  instead  of  waiting  to  forty-eight,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  the  inflammation  of  the  vagina  would  have 
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been  prevented  thereby,  and  decidedly  the  child  would 
huve  had  a  much  better  chance  of  being  bom  alive. 

Case  II. — Age  twenty-eight  years ;  seventh  preg- 
nancy. This  woman  had  borne  six  children,  in  the  de- 
liver)' of  which  she  had  always  difficult  labour,  and  the 
last  child  had  been  extracted  by  another  practitioner 
by  the  perforator  and  crotchet.  In  this  labour  the 
head  presented  in  the  first  position,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  was  somewhat  diminished 
in  its  antcro-postcrior  diameter.  A  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  delivery,  also,  arose  in  this  case  from  a  conver- 
gence of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  oesa  ischja,  which 
encroached  upon  the  ca^-iry  of  the  pelvis,  and  resisted 
the  passage  of  the  head.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hoars,  finding  from  these  two  causes  the  progress  of 
delivery  was  impeded,  tlie  head  having  come  down  to 
rest  upon  the  spinous  process  below,  while  the  remain- 
ing portion  was  engaged  in  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ; 
perceiving  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  delivery 
being  accomplished  by  the  natural  efforts  ;  and  hav- 
ing  former  labours  as  a  guide  as  to  what  was  to  be 
expected,  I  determined  not  to  wait  too  long  without 
attempting  to  rescue  the  infant  from  its  perilous  situa- 
tion, if  it  were  consistent  with  tbe  mother's  safety. 
Accordingly  the  forceps  waa  cautiously  introduced,  and 
as  cautiously  used  as  an  extractor  ;  and  in  half  on  hour 
from  the  commencement  of  the  operation,  I  was  gra- 
tified by  the  birth  of  a  living  boy,  who  with  his  mother 
continued  to  do  well,  until  they  left  the  hospital  on  tlic 
tenth  day. 

Case  IIL — Age  thirty-six  years  ;  ninth  pregnancy. 
In  this  case  the  head  presented  in  the  fourth  position 
of  Kaegele  ;  and  instead  of  changing  in  the  course  of 
the  labour  to  the  first,  as  it  usually  does  in  this  prcsen- 
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tation,  it  continued  to  descend  with  the  anterior  fonta- 
nelle  towards  the  pubis.  At  the  end  of  twent)'-four 
hours  (labour  being  severe)  the  head  was  firmly  fixed 
in  the  pelvis,  and  in  sbc  hours  more  finding  that 
no  advance  had  taken  place,  and  that  the  vagina  was 
becoming  tender  to  the  touch,  wliile  the  pulse  was 
gradually  increasing  in  frequency,  delivery  was  effected 
by  the  forceps.  The  child  was  dead.  This  patient  re- 
covered without  any  unpleasant  spnptoni. 

Case  IV. — Age  thirty  year's;  fourth  pregnancy. 
This  WQ8  a  footling  presentation,  and  the  labour  went 
on  without  anything  remarkable  until  the  arms  hud 
been  extracted,  when  great  difficulty  was  found  in 
the  passage  of  the  head.  The  labour  pains  conti- 
nued strong,  and  the  cord  pulsated  for  a  considera- 
ble time  during  the  endeavours  made  to  extricate  the 
head.  But  all  attempts  to  accomplish  this  in  tlic  ordi. 
nary  way  having  been  tried  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and 
failed,  and  finding  the  puUution  in  die  funis  becoming 
weak,  I  determined  upon  using  the  forceps.  Unfortu- 
nately some  delay,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  infant, 
took  place  in  procuring  the  instrument ;  for,  before  its 
arrival,  the  cord  hud  ceased  to  pulsate.  I  passed  the 
blades  along  the  sides  of  the  face  and  head,  having  the 
body  of  the  infant  carried  forward  between  the  tliighs 
of  the  mother,  and  with  some  difficulty  1  succeeded  in 
extracting  the  head.     The  mother  did  well. 

All  these  cases  occurred  in  women  who  had  pre- 
viously borne  children  ;  but  1  now  come  to  a  class  of 
patients  in  wliieh  the  employment  of  the  instrument  is 
by  some  deemed  inadmissible  and  improper.  T  allude 
to  women  in  labour  of  first  children,  and  it  will  be 
seen  by  the  sequel  whether  the  dread  of  the  iustru- 
mcut  in  such  cases  is  well  founded  or  not. 
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Case  V. — Age  twenty-five  years ;  first  pregnancy. 
The  head  presented  in  the  first  position,  and  the  tubour 
progressed  steadily  and  slowly,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours  the  os  uteri  was  com])letely  dilated, 
mid  a  portion  of  the  child's  head  liad  entered  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis.  The  pains  continued  severe  and  constant, 
and  at  the  end  of  thirty  hours  the  greatest  portion  of 
tlie  bulk  of  the  head  had  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis,  but  not  so  low  as  to  fill  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum 
OP  make  uiiy  pressure  ou  the  perhiojuin. 

From  this  time  there  was  noadvauce  in  the  progress 
of  the  head,  but  a  very  large  tumour  formed  on  the 
sualp.  In  this  condition  the  head  remained  for  six 
hours,  not^vithstanding  frequent  and  strong  pains.  The 
woman  was  now  tliirty-six  hours  in  strong  labour.  It 
was  plain  that  the  natural  efforts  were  unequal  to  over- 
come the  difficulty.  The  pulse  had  risen  to  110,  and 
great  restlessness  had  commenced.  By  the  stethoscope 
the  child  was  found  to  be  alive  ;  but  how  long  it  would 
remain  so  under  such  severe  pressure  was  very  doubt- 
ful. 1  therefore  determined  to  give  it  a  chance  for  life. 
The  forceps  were  applied  slowly  and  cautiously  ;  and 
when  introduced  the  blades  lay  one  behind  the  pubis,  the 
other  along  the  sacrum.  This  shows  the  position  of  the 
head,  that  it  had  not  turned  from  the  oblique  position. 
By  grasping  the  hands  loosely,  and  swaying  them  back 
and  forward  two  or  three  times  during  each  pain,  with- 
out as  yet  using  much  extracting  force,  I  loosened  the 
head  In  its  position,  and  then  gradually  caused  it  to 
descend,  and  in  twenty  minutes  a  living  boy  was  deli- 
vered without  a  single  fibre  of  the  perinaeum  having 
been  dumnged,  a  careful  assistant  ha^nng  duly  sup- 
ported that  part.  The  mother  and  child  left  the  hos- 
pital on  the  tenth  day. 
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Cask  VI. — Age  twenty-four  years  j  first  pregnancy. 
This  case  was  very  similar  to  the  one  just  described ; 
with  this  differeuce,  however,  that  in  the  present  one 
labour  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore the  operation  was  performed,  whereas  the  former 
was  delivered  at  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours.  The  rea- 
son was,  that  urgent  8}TnptOTns  of  danger  did  not  mani- 
fest themselves  so  soon  as  in  the  former  instance.  The 
pulse  kept  moderate  until  witliin  a  few  hours  of  the  time 
at  whlclmhe  was  d<jlivered,  and  theos  uteri,  which  wats 
very  slow  in  dilating,  had  not  permitted  the  head  to  pass 
through  until  nearly  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed. 
From  that  time  a  slow  advance  of  the  head  took  place, 
but  at  the  end  of  tliirty-six  hours  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  it  had  been  forced  through  the  brim,  and  from 
that  time  little  progress  was  made,  notwithstanding 
strong  and  regular  pains  continued.  Still,  as  no  un- 
pleasant constitutional  or  local  s^Tuptoms  were  pre- 
sent, 1  contented  myself  with  watching  the  case.  In  a 
few  hours  the  patient's  strength  1>egan  to  decline,  and 
her  pulse  rose  to  110  ;  the  vagina  at  the  same  time 
began  to  lose  the  cool,  moist  feel  it  had  hitherto  pre- 
served, and  to  become  hot  and  dry.  When  matters  had 
jissumed  this  form,  1  felt  that  I  was  no  longer  justified  in 
withholding  assistance,  and  finding  the  child  to  be  stiU 
alive,  1  determined  on  using  tlie  forceps.  By  steady 
and  cautious  management  I  was  able  to  apply  the  in- 
strument, and  1  succeeded  in  delivering  a  living  girl. 
They  both  left  the  hospital  well  on  the  twelfth  day. 

Case  VII. — Age  twenty  ;  first  pregnancy.  In  this 
case  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  the  forceps 
arose  from  the  patient  having  been  seized  with  convul- 
sions in  the  latter  end  of  the  second  stage  of  labour. 
The  pains  were  strong  and  effective,  the  os  uteri  dilated 
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m  four  hours,  and  in  six  liuurs  inoBt  nf  the  ht^ud  had 
passed  through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  At  the  expiru- 
tion  of  sixteen  hours  the  head  had  made  no  further 
advaoce  ;  the  pcrinteum  was  very  rigid,  and  the  vagina 
dry.  The  patient  being  of  u  plethoric  habit,  she  was 
bled  to  sixteen  ounces,  with  decided  benefit,  for  soon 
afterwards  t!ic  vagina  and  perinuiuin  betaimc  cool  and 
relaxed.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  head 
had  come  down  so  far  as  to  touch  the  perineum,  but 
did  not  as  yet  press  upon  it.  In  four  hours  more, 
when  at  each  paiB  the  head  was  forcibly  distending  the 
perinaeum,  the  patient  was  seized  with  convulsions. 
Delivery  by  the  forceps  was  inslantly  had  recourse  to; 
and  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  operation, 
owing  to  the  restless  state  of  the  woman  and  the  great 
size  of  the  infant's  head,  which  was  found  to  measure 
four  inches  between  the  parietal  protuberances.  The 
ctiild,  OS  is  most  usual  in  convulsions,  was  born  dead. 
Tile  mother  recovered,  and  loi't  the  hospital  well. 

The  remaining  cases  occurred  in  my  private  prac- 
tice. 

Cask  VITT. — Age  twenty-two  years  ;  first  pregnancy. 
This  lady  was  sixteen  hours  in  labour  before  I  was  sent 
for.  She  was  attended  by  an  intelligent  midwife.  I 
was  called  to  her  in  consequence  of  retention  of  urine, 
none  having  been  pa.ssed  for  fourteen  hours.  I  found 
the  head  on  the  perina!um,  which  it  distended  at  each 
pa'm  ;  the  external  parts  were  relaxed.  The  pains 
very  weak,  and  few  in  number  ;  pulse  75.  I  passed 
the  catheter,  and  drew  off  one  pint  and  a^half  of  water ; 
gave  a  drachm  of  ergot  in  divided  doses,  and  left  the 
patient  in  the  hands  of  lier  attendant,  expecting  tliat 
delivery  would  soon  take  place.  I  was  surprised  to  get 
a  message  nine  hours  afterwards,  requiring  my  attend- 
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ance  again.  I  found  her  ju8t  in  the  same  state  as  that 
ill  whicli  I  had  left  her,  with  the  exception  of  a  more 
accelerated  puke,  more  exhaustion,  and  an  irritable 
stomach.  I  at  once  delivered  her  with  the  forceps  of  a 
verj'  large  still-born  boy.     The  mother  soon  recovered. 

CiSB  15 — Age  thirty-two  ;  first  pregnancy.  Labour 
commenced  about  four  o'clock  in  tbe  evening,  and  the 
pains  continued  during  the  night  and  following  day 
without  interruption.  In  the  course  of  the  second 
night  the  pains  became  violent,  and  Dr.  Guinness  of 
Clontarf  was  sent  for  to  see  lier,  she  having  been  pre- 
viously imder  the  care  of  a  mid^vife  of  much  experi- 
ence. He  saw  the  patient  at  four  o'clock,  a.  m.  He 
found  tlic  OS  uteri  not  dilated,  and  the  pains  most  vio- 
lent and  distressing.  At  liis  desire  I  was  sent  for,  and 
saw  her  at  half-past  eleven  o"cIock»  a.  m.  I  found  the 
OS  uteri  then  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece, 
not  very  thick,  but  exceedingly  rigid.  The  waters  had 
been  discharged  spontaneously  iti  the  course  of  the 
morning.  The  pains  were  violent  and  frequent ;  in 
fact,  there  seemed  to  be  no  intermission,  and  no  impres- 
sion seemed  to  be  made  on  the  os  uteri.  There  was 
great  irritability  and  impatience  ;  flushed  countenance  ; 
hot  skin  ;  pulse  80.  We  agreed  that  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  take  some  blood  from  her  arm.  Tliis  was  ac- 
cordingly done  to  the  extent  of  eighteen  ounces,  ^vith 
decided  relief.  The  character  of  the  pain  was  imme- 
diately altered.  It  became  more  regular  and  natural, 
and  there  wa«  an  intermission  or  suspension  from  time 
to  time  between  the  pains. 

An  emollient  enema  was  now  administered.  At  one 
o'clock,  P.M.,  the  os  uteri  was  felt  soft  and  yielding ;  the 
head  of  the  child  still  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.    At 
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tlirec  o'clock  the  os  uteri  was  completely  diluted,  mid 
about  oue-half  of  the  head  bad  passed  through  the  brim 
in  the  second  position.  The  pains  were  violent  and 
fiHiquent.  At  four  o'clock  uo  advance  of  the  head  had 
token  place  ;  but  a  very  large  tumour  had  formed  upon 
SL  The  bones  felt  remarkably  firm  ;  the  external  parts 
were  well  relaxed;  pulse  110;  restlessness  and  im- 
patience to  a  great  degree,  so  much  so  that  it  was  diffi. 
cult  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed.  The  child  vraa  ascer- 
tained to  be  alive.  Seeing  that  the  patient  was  now 
forty-eight  hours  in  labour,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  it  had  been  most  violent ;  that  there  was  little 
pro8j>ect  of  the  labour  being  concluded  by  the  natural 
eflurts,  or  at  most  that  such  an  event  was  very  remote; 
and  that  tvom  the  present  condition  of  the  patient  it 
was  probable,  indeed  almost  certain,  that  most  dan- 
gerous symptoms  must  arise  before  it  could  take  place  ; 
seeing  that  the  child  was  now  alive,  but  that  from  the 
manner  in  which  its  head  was  embraced  by  the  pelvis, 
and  the  length  of  time  that  must  be  spent  in  fruitless 
efforts  to  dislodge  it  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  the  ute- 
rus, its  death  before  delivery  was  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  ;  seeing  all  these  circumstances,  we  agreed 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  deliver  our  patient 
by  the  forceps.  The  blades  were  introduced;  slow, 
swaying  traction  was  employed  during  a  pain,  and  in 
t«u  minutes  the  head  was  so  dislodged  as  to  come  down 
to  and  press  upon  the  perinteum.  I  now  withdrew  the 
instrument,  and  allowed  the  uterus  to  accomplish  the 
remainder  of  the  delivery  ;  this  was  happily  effected  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  a  living  boy  was  bom,  without  the 
least  injury  to  mother  or  child. 
I  lancy  that  there  is  uo  one  who  will  object  to  thb  case, 
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as  illustrative  of  the  ti^e  of  the  forceps.  Whut  would 
any  one  predict  of  the  case  at  four  o'clock  ?  What  were 
the  dangers  ?     What  was  the  result  ? 

Case  X. — Aged  thirty-four ;  first  pregnancy.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  a.m.,  while  sitting  in  her  drawing-room, 
the  membranes  ruptured  witliout  any  pain,  and  the 
waters  commenced  to  escape.  I  saw  her  at  two  o'clock, 
P.M.  No  pain  had  then  occurred.  The  os  uteri  was 
very  high  in  the  pelvis,  and  dilated  just  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  finger  to  pass  through.  The  head  could  be 
reached  with  difficulty,  and  the  scalp  was  found 
\>Tinklcd  and  doughy.  She  remained  all  that  night 
and  the  following  day  without  pain,  until  two  o'clock, 
P.M.,  when  slight  pains  set  in.  These  became  more 
severe  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  I  was  sent 
for.  I  found  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  u  lialf- 
crown  piece,  and  soft.  Labour  progressed  naturally 
until  ten  o'clock,  p.m.,  at  which' time  the  os  was  fully 
dilated,  and  the  head  was  engaged  at  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  in  the  second  poaiiion,  about  one-third  of  it 
having  pasaed  through.  Free  vomiting  accompanied 
this  stage  of  tlie  labour.  When  matters  were  in  this 
state,  the  pains  began  to  diminish  in  strength,  and 
although  they  did  not  entirely  cease,  they  became  weak 
and  inefficient^  Two  hours  passed  over  in  this  way 
n-ithout  any  advance  of  the  head.  I  had  satisfied 
myself  that  the  pelvis  was  sufficiently  large  to  allow 
the  head  to  pass,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  I  gave  her 
a  scruple  of  ergot,  and  repeated  the  dose  in  ten  mi- 
nutes. This  quickly  restored  the  energy  of  the  uterus, 
and  the  head  began  to  move  downwards,  until  it 
came  to  press  upon  the  perinaeum,  which  point  it 
reached  at  two  o'clock,  a.  m.  A  very  large  tumour  was 
formed  on  the  scalp,  which  partially  protruded  through 
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the  external  parts  at  each  pain  ;  t)»e  pcrinffium  was 
rigid  and  unyieldmg,  and.  after  a  few  efforts  at  expiU- 
Bion  the  pains  again  subsided^  and  became  short  and 
feeble.  From  this  time  no  advance  was  made.  At 
each  pain  the  perinteum  became  distended  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  the  pressure  sabsided.  The  stomach 
again  became  irritable,  and  rejected  the  drinks  taken 
by  the  patient.  She  became  very  restless  ;  the  pulse 
rose  in  frequency,  but  diminislied  in  size  and  strength; 
the  abdomen  became  painful,  and  she  complained  of  a 
burning  sensation  within.  At  eight  o'clock,  A.  M.  the 
pains  had  nearly  ceased  ;  the  pulse  120,  and  thready  ; 
the  vomiting  was  distressing,  accompanied  by  hiccup  ; 
tlic  pain  in  tlic  abdomen  increased,  and  delirium  com- 
menced. Under  these  circumstances  I  determined  on 
delivering  her  by  the  forceps.  The  instrument  was 
easily  applied,  and  with  a  few  efforts  directed  In  the 
axis  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  the  head  was  brought 
tlirough.  No  uterine  action  was  excited  by  the  opera- 
tion. The  perimcum,  although  rather  rigid,  was  well 
guarded  by  an  hitelligunt  nurse,  and  not  a  single  fibre 
was  lacerated.  The  uterus  still  remained  inactive,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  extract  the  shoulders  of  the  infant ; 
tlie  rest  easily  followed.  The  child  was  dead ;  the 
limbs  were  spimmodically  contracted,  the  fingers  bent, 
and  tlie  nurface  was  in  many  places  livid.  Tlie  placenta 
was  found  in  the  vagina,  from  which  it  was  easily  re- 
moved. Th(!  uti^ruH  contracted  well,  and  no  hiemor* 
rbage  followed.     The  patient  recovered  welL 

Cabb  XI. — Age  twenty ;  first  pregnancy.  I  was 
called  tn  thin  lady  at  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.  ;  her  attendant, 
Mr.  iSumley,  not  being  in  town.  I  learned  that  she  had 
been  in  strong  labour  for  two  hours.  The  os  uteri  was 
found  nearly  dilated,  and  the  head  descending  in  the 
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first  position.  The  pains  were  very  strong  and  fre- 
quent. I  watted  until  twelve  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Rumley 
arrived,  and  I  gave  the  patient  into  his  charge  and  re- 
tired. At  ten  o'clock,  p.  m.,  I  was  sent  for  by  Afr. 
Rumley,  and  I  found  the  patient  undelivered.  I  learned 
that  the  pains  had  continued  very  strong  during  the 
day,  that  the  head  had  come  down  to  a  certain  point 
in  the  pelvis  soon  after  I  had  left,  and  that  it  was  there 
arrested.  On  examining  closely,  it  was  found  that  at 
each  pain  the  head  came  down  to  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  ischia,  beyond  which  it  could  not  pass,  owing  to 
a  convergence  of  these  processes.  Her  pulse  was  110, 
her  sltin  very  hot,  and  she  had  much  thirst.  After 
waiting  an  hour,  and  seeuig  that  there  was  no  advance 
of  the  head,  we  considered  tliat  the  deformity  was  not 
sufficient  to  forbid  a  cautious  trial  of  tlie  forceps,  and 
accordingly  the  uistrument  was  applied,  the  blades 
lying  in  the  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  to  avoid 
the  projecting  spines  of  the  ischia.  Cautious  attempts 
at  extraction  were  now  made  ;  by  degrees  the  difficulty 
was  overcome,  and  a  living  girl  was  delivered.  The 
patient  recovered  without  any  unpleasant  symptom. 

Case  XH. — Age  thirty-seven  ;  first  prcgimncy.  This 
patient  wus  under  the  care  of  Dr,  M'Cormack,  who  has 
furnished  me  with  the  following  notes  of  her  case  : — 
"  Her  labour  pains  came  on  at  first  very  slightly,  on 
"  Friday,  April  2nd,  about  twelve  o'clock.  She  was, 
"  however,  able  to  be  up  and  about  during  the  day. 
"  The  pains  did  not  increase  until  Saturday  morning, 
"  on  whicli  day  T  saw  her.  On  examination  I  found 
"  the  OS  uteri  dilated  to  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  the 
"  head  presenting  in  the  first  position,  and  tlie  pains 
"  frequent,  though  not  severe.  On  Sunday,  when  I 
"  again  saw  her,  I  found  the  os  uteri  fully  dilated,  and 
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"  retracted.  Tbe  membranes  had  broken  ;  the  pains 
"  were  very  frequent  and  violent,  but  tlie  head  ap- 
"  peared  to  be  making  no  progress.  On  Sunday  even- 
"  ing  the  pains  had  almost  ceased.  The  os  externum 
"  was  hot  and  rigid  ;  the  bowels  had  not  been  freed. 
"  I  ordered  an  aperient  draught,  and  after  its  operation 
"  on  opiate  ;  hoping  that  after  its  effects  uterine  action 
"  might  set  in.  However,  the  only  effect  it  produced 
"  was  relaxation  of  the  os  externum.  On  Monday 
"  morning,  finding  that  no  uterine  action  had  recurred, 
"  I  administered  ergot  of  rye,  first  in  half-drachm  doses 
"  in  infusion,  repeated  twice ;  and  later  in  the  day  by 
**  giving  three  doses  in  powder,  of  twenty  grains  each. 
"  No  uteruic  action  was  produced  by  either  dose.  I 
"  then  thought  it  advisable  to  send  for  Dr.  Beatty." 

1  found  this  patient  in  a  very  exhausted  state,  her 
pulse  120  ,  the  belly  tender  to  the  touch  ;  the  head 
fixed  in  the  pelvis,  but  not  touching  tlie  periiuciiiu  ; 
the  vagina  and  the  os  externum  rather  dry  and  rigid  ; 
and  altogether  forming  a  case  by  no  means  favourable 
for  success  with  the  forceps.  However,  I  determined 
on  giving  a  fair  trial  of  the  instrument,  nnd  having  in- 
troduced the  blades,  I  proceeded  to  extract,  first  mov- 
ing the  handles  laterally,  in  order  to  loosen  the  head  in 
its  position.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  debvcry  was 
accomplished,  and,  although  the  pcrinasum  proved  to 
be  very  unyielding,  no  injury  of  any  kind  was  Inflicted. 
The  child  was  dead.     The  mother  recovered  perfectly. 

Case  XIII.— Age  twenty-five;  first  prcgnam-y.  Tliis 
lady  was  low  in  stature,  corpulent,  and  of  firm,  rigid 
fibre.  She  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health  during 
her  pregnancy.  Labour  began  at  five  o'clock,  a.  m.  by 
rupture  of  the  membranes.  Pains  set  in  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  and  continued  regular  throngh   the  day. 
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The  head  presented  in  the  fourth  position  ;  the  os  uteri 
dilated  slowly,  and  at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.  it  had  disap* 
peared,  fourteen  hours  having  been  occupied  in  this 
stage  of  labour.  The  head  descended  gradually  until 
fight  o'clock,  p.  M.,  at  which  time  the  promiucnt  point 
of  it  had  reached  the  perineum ;  but  although  the  pains 
were  very  severe,  no  change  in  its  position  was  effected 
from  that  time.  The  anterior  fontenelle  remained  to- 
wards the  right  foramen  ovale,  and  did  not  at  any  time 
turn  towards  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  as  it  so  frequently 
does  when  it  descends  in  the  fourth  position.  An 
enema  was  now  administered,  which  acted  freely  on  the 
bowels,  but  made  no  impression  on  the  situation  of  the 
head.  The  pains  continumg  violent,  the  pulse  got  fast 
and  80onj*oseto  130,thcfacc  becoming  greatly  flushed, 
and  the  skin  hot.  From  midnight  until  two  o'clock, 
A.  M.  this  state  continued,  when  I  took  blood  from  her 
arm  to  the  amount  of  eighteen  ounces.  The  blood 
became  speedily  cupped  and  buffed.  No  change  was 
produced  by  the  bleeding.  At  four  o'clock,  A.  m.  find- 
ing that  no  advance  of  the  head  had  occurred  since  eight 
o'clock  on  the  previous  evening,  notwithstanding  severe 
labour  pains,  and  finding  that  the  pulse  had  now  risen 
to  140,  with  great  thirst  and  exhaustion,  I  determined 
on  delivering  the  patient.  I  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Montgomery,  who  agreed  ^nth  me  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  allow  the  patient  to  remain  longer  unde- 
livered, and  tlmt  the  forceps  might  be  employed.  I 
accordingly  introduced  the  instrument,  and  with  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  the  position  of  the  head  was 
rectified  by  turning  the  anterior  fontenelle  towards 
the  holloiv  of  the  sacrum.  A^Tien  this  was  accom- 
plished, extracting  force  waa  applied,  and  in  about  hali" 
an  hour  frc)m  the  commencement  of  the  operation  the 
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head  was  brought  clown  so  as  to  distend  the  perinnium. 
Having  got  it  so  &r,  and  finding  the  uterus  acting 
vigorously,  I  withdrew  the  instrument,  and  the  head 
was  soon  expelled.  The  countenance  of  the  infant  was 
very  livid,  the  eyes  were  much  suffused,  and  it  lay  as  if 
it  were  comatose.  The  umbilical  cord  was  cut  acros.s 
and  allowed  to  Weed,  and  this,  joined  to  the  usual 
means  of  stimulation,  soon  succeeded  in  reviving  the 
child;  no  laceration  of  any  kind  took  place,  although 
the  head  of  the  child  measured  fifteen  inches  and  one- 
eighth  in  circumference. 

Case  XIV. — Age  thirty  ;  first  pregnancy.  I  was 
called  to  see  this  case  by  Surgeon  Neville,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  patient  from  the  commencement  of  her 
labour,  it  having  lasted  then  thirty-six  hours.  1 
karned  from  him  that  the  pains  were  at  fii-st  short,  but 
very  distressing ;  that  the  membranes  had  ruptured 
spontaneously  about  twenty-fours  after  labour  had 
comraenccd,  giving  exit  to  a  very  small  quantity  of 
liquor  amnii,  at  which  time  the  os  uteri  was  dilated 
to  the  size  of  a  crown  piece.  Shortly  after  this  occurred 
the  pains  became  weaker,  and  then  ceased  ;  the  patient 
began  to  complain  of  exhaustion  and  restlessness  ;  the 
pulse,  which  had  been  86  previously,  now  sank  to  58 
in  the  minute,  and  a  cold  perspiration  covered  her  sur- 
face. From  this  state  she  was  roused  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  sinnll  doses  of  wine  and  water,  and  the  pains 
returned  with  increased  vigour.  The  os  uteri  now 
dilated  freely,  and  the  head  passed  through  it  about 
twenty-eight  hours  from  the  beginning  of  labour.  The 
progress  of  the  head  continued  for  two  hours  more,  at 
which  time  it  had  almost  reached  the  perinaeum.  The 
pains  now  again  diminished  in  strength  and  frequency, 
recurring  only  at  long  intervals,  and  being  short  and 
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ineffectual.  In  tbis  condition  the  patient  remained  for 
four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which,  finding  that  no  pro- 
gress was  making  lu  the  advance  of  the  head,  1  was 
sent  for.  I  saw  the  patient  just  thirty-six  liours  from 
the  beginning  of  her  labour.  The  paijis  had  now 
ceased,  she  was  tossing  about  in  the  bed,  complaining 
of  excessive  weakness ;  the  pulse  was  100,  and  very 
feeble  ;  the  stomach  rejected  her  drinks,  and  the  dis- 
charge from  the  vagina  was  of  a  very  fcetid  nature. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  was  of  opinion  that  speedy 
delivery  was  called  for,  and  having  drawn  off"  a  large 
quantity  of  water  from  the  bladder,  I  proceeded  to  the 
operation  with  the  forceps.  After  the  blades  were  ap- 
plied, a  good  deal  of  difficulty  was  experienced  in  iirst 
dislodging  the  bead  fi*om  the  position  in  which  it  was 
placed  ;  but  after  this  was  accomplished,  the  rest  of  the 
delivery  was  performed  with  considerable  ease,  and  a 
living  boy  was  extracted.  The  mother  recovered  with- 
out  a  single  bad  symptom. 

Case  XV. — Aged  eighteen ;  first  pregnancy.  This 
lady,  of  a  weak,  delicate  constitution,  came  over  from 
England  for  her  confinement.  She  had  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  headache  during  her  pregnancy ;  but  when  I 
first  saw  her  a  few  days  before,  she  was  pale,  free  from 
pain  in  her  head,  and  with  a  languid  pulse.  Labour 
set  In  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  continued  with  severity 
until  ten  o'clock,  r.  m.,  at  which  time  the  os  uteri 
was  fully  dilated.  The  head  was  pa.ssed  witli  some 
difficulty  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  pains 
became  most  urgent  and  severe.  The  patient  soon 
began  to  complain  of  great  pain  in  her  head,  and  her 
'pulse  became  more  frequent;  and  not  long  after  she 
thought  she  saw  strangers  standing  at  her  bedside. 
This  was  quickly  succeeded  by  loss  of  vision ;  wbere- 
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upon  I  at  once  opened  a  vein  in  her  arm,  and  abstracted 
eighteen  ounces  of  blood.  The  operation  was  hardly 
concluded  when  she  was  seized  with  convulsions.  This 
took  place  about  imdjiight.  The  bandage  was  removed 
from  the  arm,  and  twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  allowed 
to  flow.  Her  hair  was  cut  off,  and  cold  appliud  to  her 
bead.  I  despatched  a  messenger  to  my  house  for  tlie  for- 
ceps, and  Dr.  Peebles  was  requested  to  give  his  assist- 
ance. The  patient  luy  in  a  comatose  state  after  the 
lost  bleeding,  in  which  she  continued  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Dr.  Peebles.  Wc  agreed  that  deliverj*  with 
the  forceps  should  be  performed,  and  the  operation  was 
accomplished  in  the  usual  manner.  The  cbild  was 
dead.  After  the  operation  tlie  patient  continued  in  a 
very  weak  state  for  several  hours ;  no  convulsions  w- 
curred,  and  she  finally  recovered  without  any  ba*l 
symptom. 

In  tliese  fifteen  coses  tlie  operation  was  performed 
with  complete  success,  so  far  as  the  mother  was  con- 
cerned ;  not  a  fibre  of  the  perinaium  was  torn  in  any 
of  them,  although  eleven  were  first  deliveries.  In  one 
case  only  local  infiamraalion  followed  the  operation, 
and  in  that  case  (the  first)  I  have  already  said  that  I 
delayed  to  interfere  longer  than  I  ought,  and  the  result 
to  the  mother  and  child  is  evidence  that  procmatina- 
tion  was  fatal  to  the  latter,  and  caused  the  local,  but 
temporary,  inconvenience  to  the  former.  Of  the  fif- 
teen children,  seven  were  born  alive,  and  eight  dead ; 
but  of  these,  six  were  bom  under  circumstances  that 
would  have  caused  a  similar  result  independently  of  the 
operation.  Thus,  in  three  of  the  cases  (VIII.,  X.,  and 
XII.),  ergot  of  rye  had  been  administered  some  hours 
previous  to  delivery.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  when 
a  certain  time  elapses  between  the  administration  of 
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this  dnig  and  delivery,  the  child  is  most  commonly  still- 
bom.  It  is  difficult  to  state  exactly  what  length  of 
time  is  required  to  cause  the  death  of  the  infant  in 
such  cases;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  some  ob. 
servations  I  have  made,  that  in  two  hours  after  a  full 
dose  is  given  the  child's  life  will  be  in  danger.  In 
the  cases  above  alluded  to,  a  greater  length  of  time 
than  that  intervened  between  the  taking  of  the  medi- 
cine and  the  delivery  of  the  patient.  The  death  of 
these  children,  therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  ope- 
ration. Two  cases  (VII.  and  XV.)  were  attended  witli 
convulsions,  an  accident  that  notoriously  destroys  the 
life  of  the  foetus  before  birth.  And  the  case  (IV.)  in 
which  the  footling  presentation  occurred  must  also  be 
struck  off  the  list,  inasmuch  as  the  funis  had  ceased  to 
pulsate  before  the  operation  was  commenced.  We  thus 
have  the  cases,  in  which  it  is  fair  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  operation  with  regard  to  the  infant,  reduced  to 
nine.  In  seven  of  these,  living  children  were  born; 
and  of  the  two  that  were  dead,  1  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  result  was  owing  in  one  of  them  (I.)  to  the 
delay  of  a  few  hours  aitcr  urgent  sj-mptoms  had  be- 
come manifest. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  nature  of  this  communi- 
cation to  enter  upon  any  minute  description  of  tlie 
operation  with  the  forceps ;  but  I  cannot  conclude 
without  making  a  few  observations  upon  the  form  of 
instrument  most  suitable,  in  my  mind,  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  head  is  arrested  in  the  pelvis,  before  it 
has  come  do\m  to  touch  the  pcrina-um.  In  such  a 
position,  a  longer  instrument  than  that  in  common  use 
will  be  found  of  great  advantage  ;  and  a  blade  con. 
structed  as  in  the  accompanying  sketch  \vill  be  more 
easily  introduced,  and  when    both    blades  are  passed 
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liloiig  the  Iiend,  the  handles  will  be  more  readily  locked 
together  than  wliun  the  usual  form  is  given  to  the  in- 
strumimt.  The  entire  length,  including  the  handle,  is 
twelve  and  a  half  inches ;  of  the  blade  to  the  lock, 
eight  inches ;  of  the  fenestrurn,  five  and  a  quarter 
inches ;  the  greatest  breadth  of  bUule,  one  inch  and  three- 
eighths  ;  the  widest  part  of  the  fenestrum,  one  inch  ; 
the  distance  between  the  blades  when  joined,  three 
inches  at  widest  part ;  distance  between  the  extreme 
points,  one  inch  and  onc-cifrhth;  weight  of  whole,  ten  and 
&  quarter  ounces.  The  sides  of  the  blades  enclosing 
the  fenestra  are  nearly  round,  slightly  flattened  upon 
the  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  but  having  no  sharp  edge 
either  on  the  outer  border  or  the  margin  of  the  fenes- 
tra. The  advantages  which  such  an  instrument  pos- 
scsses  over  others  arc,  first,  that  from  its  narrowness 
the  blades  are  more  easily  introduced  ;  secondly,  that 
Tvhen  both  blades  are  applied  the  handles  can  he  locked 
with  greater  facility,  and  from  the  length  of  the  blades 
the  lock  will  not  he  within  the  vagina  ;  and  tliirdly, 
that,  from  the  rounded  fonn,  thei*e  is  no  danger  of  hurt- 
ing the  mother  in  their  introduction,  or  of  cutting  the 
scalp  of  the  child's  head  with  the  inner  edge  of  the 
fenestra  in  its  extraction.  This  is  a  point  upon  which 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  in  ordering  or  choasing 
an  instrument,  for  most  of  those  which  are  found  at 
the  cutlers  are  finished  with  such  sharp  edges,  that 
both  mother  and  child  are  in  <langer  of  being  injured 
by  their  use.  With  such  an  instrument  as  1  have 
described,  and  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
anatoraj'  of  the  pelvis,  and  of  the  mechanism  of  par- 
turition, it  will  bo  difficult  (if  reasonable  caution  be 
used)  to  iniiict  any  violence  upon  cither  of  the  objects 
of  our  care.     But  a  clear  view  of  the  relation  that  the 
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brim,  ihe  cavity,  and  tbe  outlec  of  the  \te\vis  bear  to 
each  otlicr,  and  of  the  line  described  by  the  axis  of  the 
entire  cavity,  must  be  entertained  by  the  operator  to 
insure  a  successful  terrainatioii. 

Tlic  accompanying  diagram  should  be  painted  on  the 
mind's  eye  when  thia  operation  is  undertaken.  On  re- 
ferring to  it,  the  parts  just  alluded  to  will  be  found 
delineated,  and  it  wilt  be  seen  that  the  axis  of  the 
cavity  is  a  curved  line,  extending  from  the  centre  of 
the  plane  of  the  brim  to  the  centre  of  the  plane  of  the 
outlet.  Force  applied  for  the  extraction  of  a  head 
must  be  used  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  at  the  par- 
ticular pai't  in  which  the  headway  be  placed;  and  the 
direction  of  the  force  must  be  altered  as  the  head  de- 
scends, so  as  to  correspond  with  the  ever- varying  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  cavity.  If  this  rule  be  not  fol- 
lowed, injury  and  failure  are  very  likely  to  occur.  The 
position  of  the  handles  of  tJic  instrument,  when  it  is 
properly  applied  on  the  head,  will  point  out  tbe  direc- 
tion in  which  the  extracting  force  is  to  be  employed. 
Thus,  when  the  head  is  high  up  iu  the  pelvis,  it  will  be 
found  that  after  the  blades  have  lK*en  passed  up,  and 
the  lock  joined,  tlie  handle  will  be  directed  backwards, 
and  will  press  against  the  fourchettc.  Under  audi  cir- 
cumstances, any  attempt  to  pull  iu  the  direction  of  the 
outlet  will  be  fruitless  and  mischievous  ;  but  if  we  fol- 
low the  natural  curve  of  the  cavity,  and  draw  first 
bacfcwai'ds,  thou  downwards,  and  lastly  forwards,  ac- 
cording  as  the  head  is  moved  through  the  cavity,  we 
will  find  our  efforts  crowned  with  success  ;  and  unless 
llie  operator  be  devoid  of  common  sense  and  discretion, 
and  use  brutal  violence,  he  will  scarcely  do  auy  injury 
to  bis  patient.  If  the  head  be  lower  in  the  pelvis  than 
in  the  cose  wc  have  just  supposed,  it  will  be  found 
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that  the  handles  of  the  forceps  will  look  propor* 
tionably  downward^,  or  even  forwards,  as  the  head 
is  placed  nearer  to  the  vulva;  and  this  direction  must 
be  followed  in  bcj^nning  the  operation.  In  this  case,  a 
shorter  instrument  than  the  one  described,  but  con- 
structed in  the  sumc  manner,  will  be  more  convenient. 
From  having  at  times  seen  awkward  attempts  made 
to  introduce  the  blades,  I  am  induced  to  add  a  few  re- 
marks upon  the  method  of  using  the  instrument.  The 
point  should  never  be  urged  forward  in  the  direction 
of  the  long  axis  of  the  blade.  Such  a  proceeding  is 
calculated  to  inflict  injury  on  the  mother,  if  t}ic  blade 
ia  sharp  on  the  outer  edge,  as  it  is  in  most  foi'cepa 
found  in  cutlers'  shops.  On  the  contrary,  the  operation 
should  be  commenced  by  laying  the  concave  surface  of 
the  blade  fiat  upon  the  lowest  part  of  the  child's  head, 
and  when  so  placed  the  handle  will  project  between 
the  thighs  of  the  patient ;  then  bringing  the  handle 
slowly  doivn,  and  by  a  series  of  lateral  sweeping  move- 
ments, during  which  the  point  is  at  the  same  time 
slowly  passed  over  the  side  of  the  head,  describing  on 
it  a  curved  line,  the  blade  is  coaxed  as  it  were  into  its 
proper  place.  No  force  should  be  ever  used  ;  if  any  re- 
sistancc  is  encountered,  it  is  on  indication  that  some 
error  has  been  committed.  Better  to  stop,  and  even  to 
withdraw  the  blade,  and  begin  afresh,  than  use  violence 
to  urge  it  forward.  When  one  blade  is  thus  placed,  the 
handle  will  be  found  to  lie  close  to  the  fourchctte  ;  it 
should  be  ^ven  to  an  assistant  to  hold  steady,  and 
then  the  same  proceeding  should  be  adopted  to  insure 
the  safe  introduction  of  the  other.  If  both  blades  are 
properly  placed,  the  handles  wiU  lock  readily.  If  they 
do  not,  it  is  evidence  that  one  or  other  blade  is 
mUplaced  ;  that  blade  must  be   withdrawn    and   re- 
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plied,  aiid  on  no  account  should  force  he  used  to 
make  the  blades  lock.  To  make  all  this  more  plain,  I 
append  a  wood-cut,  which  speaks  for  itself.  Having 
got  the  head  fairly  embraced  by  the  instrument,  the 
extracting  force  should  be  applied  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  handles  point  li'  the  head  be  high  up  in  the 
pelvis,  they  will  be  found  pressed  hard  against  the  four- 
chcttc,  and  pointing  backwards.  In  that  direction,  then, 
the  liandlc8  must  be  d^a^v•n  in  the  firat  instance,  and  as 
the  head  is  moved  the  handles  come  more  directly 
downwards  ;  in  which  case  the  direction  of  the  force  is 
to  be  changed,  still  following  the  rule  that  it  must  be 
used  in  the  direction  of  the  handles.  By  degrees,  as 
the  head  comes  to  rest  upon  and  distend  the  periuajum, 
the  handles  will  point  forwards,  and  finally  they  will 
be  found  between  the  thighs  of  the  patient,  in  wliich 
poudon  the  last  part  of  tlie  delivery  is  accomplished. 
This  quality  of  pointing  out  by  necessity  the  axis  of  that 
part  of  the  pelvis  in  which  the  head  is  lodged,  and  thus 
enabling  us  without  fail  to  use  our  extructing  force  in 
tlie  most  suitable  direction,  gives  a  great  superiority  ia 
my  mind  to  the  straight  blades  over  those  with  the 
lateral  curve  which  are  so  mucli  used.  The  latter,  from 
their  curved  form,  give  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head,  and  may  cause  the  expenditure  of 
much,  unavailing  force  in  a  wrong  direction. 

As  1  have  already  said,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give 
a  detailed  description  of  the  operation  with  the  forceps, 
but  I  thought  it  well  to  offer  these  few  remarks  upon 
what  appear  to  mc  important  points  connected  with  it 
In  conclusion,  1  would  say,  let  no  one  undertake  it 
without  good  instruments,  great  patience,  and  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  tlic  position  of  the  liead,  and  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  purt«  through  which  it  bas  to  pass. 
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If  he  bring  these  to  the  task,  he  will  have  reason  to 
rejoice  at  saving  lives  from  imminent  peril. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  for- 
ceps above  described,  I  will  quote  one  case  from  my 
note  book. 

September  16th,  1859. — A  lady,  tall,  thin,  and  deli, 
cate,  eight  months  and  a  half  pregnant  for  the  third 
time,  living  three  miles  from  Dublin,  had  taken  a  house 
in  town  by  ray  desire  for  her  confinement,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  getting  into  her  carriage  to  come  to  town 
when  she  was  seized  with  a  convulsion.  This  was  at 
about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  I  was  sent  for,  and 
reached  her  as  soon  as  possible.  Her  former  labours 
had  been  natural.  I  learned  that  for  a  week  previous 
to  the  present  attack  she  had  been  complaining  of 
bcad-achc.  I  found  hcr»  after  a  second  fit,  quite  col- 
lected, and  free  from  puin  in  the  head.  I  examined, 
and  found  no  sign  of  labour.  The  convulsions  returned 
every  hour,  increasing  in  severity,  but  with  intervals  of 
complete  consciousness.  At  nine  o'clock,  p.m.  there  was 
some  slight  labour  pain,  but  still  uo  dilatation  of  the 
OS  uterL  At  eleven  o'clock  the  os  was  open  to  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  and  the  convulsions  still  kept  recurring 
every  hour.  At  twelve  o'clock  another  bad  fit,  when 
I  found  the  os  uteri  about  as  large  as  a  two-shilling 
piece,  and  soft.  I  tried  dilatation  with  my  fingers,  and 
succeeded  in  enlarging  the  opening  to  such  an  extent 
that  if  it  hml  been  desirable  to  turn  the  child,  one  would 
have  been  able  to  force  the  hand  into  the  uterus. 

The  head  of  the  child  lay  well  down  on  the  cervix 
uteri.  A  moment's  reflection  connnced  me  that  if  I 
could  gc!t  my  hand  into  the  uterus  1  could  as  well  in- 
troduce the  bladea  of  my  forceps,  and  accordingly,  hav- 
ing ruptured  the  membranes,  1  ]>roceeded  to  pass  the 
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instrument — first  one  blade,  then  the  other — along  the 
sides  of  tlie  head,  and  I  readily  closed  the  handles. 
Then  by  slow  traction  I  drew  the  head  through  the  os 
uteri  and  into  the  pelvis,  and  delivered  a  live  boy,  who 
is  now  seven  years  old,  strong  and  healthy.  I  think  an 
instrument  capable  of  accomplishing  a  feat  such  as 
this  docs  not  require  any  further  commendation.  One 
great  object  in  the  selection  of  an  instrument  for  the 
deliverj'  of  a  living  child, shonld  be  to  choose  one  that  is 
least  likely  to  inflict  injury  upon  cither  the  mother  orher 
offspring.  This  desideratum  is,  I  think,  fully  attained 
in  the  forceps  which  I  havejust  described.  The  rounded 
form  of  all  parts  of  the  blades,  both  of  the  outer  edge 
and  the  inner  border  of  tlie  fenestra,  gives  such  secu- 
rity against  injury  that  even  in  the  hands  of  a  bungler 
little  danger  may  be  apprehended.  The  blades,  owing 
to  their  narrowness  and  elongated  form,  slip  into  their 
places  with  so  much  case,  that  but  little  dexterity  is 
required  in  their  application  ;  and  although  appa- 
rently slight,  they  arc  abundantly  strong  to  bear  any 
amount  of  force  justifiable  in  delivery  by  the  forceps. 

Having  spoken  of  the  danger  of  delaying  to  use  the 
forceps  after  the  circumstances  of  the  case  point  out 
the  necessity  for  interference,  I  quote  the  following 
as  recorded  in  my  case-book,  as  it  shows  very  forcibly 
how  the  life  of  a  child  may  be  sacrificed  by  timidity. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  1856,  I  was  requested  by  a 
professional  friend,  who  was  confined  to  bed  by  illness, 
to  attend  for  him  a  lady  who  had  just  commenced  her 
first  labour.  I  found  the  patient  short  in  statui'e,  with 
rigid  fibres,  and  thirty-two  years  of  age.  The  os  uteri 
was  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  shilling  ;  tlie  pelvis  was 
small,  and  the  external  parts  firm  and  unyielding.  The 
hilxiur  progressed  slowly  notwithstanding  very  strong 
pains.    At  the  end  of  fourteen  hours  the  os  uteri  was 
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fully  dilatud,  and  the  Lead  had  passed  into  the  brim  of 
the  pel  via,  through  which  ahout  half  of  the  head  had 
been  forced,  but  the  remainder  was  held  faat.  I  saw 
from  the  little  effect  that  very  strong  pains  had  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  aid  their  efforts  before  delivery 
could  be  accomplished  ;  and  if  the  patient  had  been  my 
own  and  not  another's,  I  would  have  taken  mensiires  in 
accordance  with  this  view  ;  but  as  the  gentleman  for 
whom  I  had  undertaken  charge  of  the  case  was  not  as 
fully  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  forceps  as  I  was,  I 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  without  communicating  with 
him.  I  went  to  Inni  and  reported  the  exact  condition 
in  which  mattere  stood,  lie  urged  delay ;  and  I  returned 
to  the  patient,  promising  to  send  word  from  time  to  time 
how  the  labour  went  on.  At  the  sUteenth  hour 
there  was  no  advance,  the  pulse  had  risen  to  110,  and 
the  pains  were  severe.  A  note  to  my  friend  brought 
back  an  answer  requesting  further  delay.  Eighteen 
hours  elapsed,  and  a  large  tumor  had  formed  on  the 
child's  head,  which  gave  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
Ivanee,  but  none  had  in  reality  occurred.  Another 
re|H)rt  was  sent,  and  a  qualified  consent  to  the  operation 
was  returned.  Another  hour  was  allowed  to  pass,  when, 
finding  there  was  no  likelihood  of  the  natural  efforts 
being  of  any  avail,  1  determined  to  deliver  the  patient 
with  the  forceps.  I  found  great  difficulty  in  applying 
the  instrument,  the  head  was  most  firmly  embraced  by 
the  narrow  brim,  and  the  soft  parts  were  swollen  by  the 
pressure  they  had  undergone.  By  great  patience  and 
gentle  manoeuvring  I  got  the  blades  in  proper  position, 
and  then  a  considerable  amount  of  steady  traction  was 
requisite  to  dislodge  the  impacted  head.  At  last,  aiUr 
considerable  delay,  the  delivery  was  completed,  just 
twenty  hours  after  the  commencement  of  labour.  A 
very  large  boy  was  bom  dead.     I  have  uo  doubt  a  dif- 
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ferent  result  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  earlier 
delivery,  and  the  mother  would  have  been  spared  a 
considerable  amount  of  inflammation  of  the  vagina 
which  she  had  to  suffer. 

The  same  patient  put  herself  under  my  care  three 
years  afterwards,  when  about  to  be  confined  of  her  second 
child,  ond  I  find  the  following  entry  in  my  cuac<book. 

June  26th,  1859. — Thisisthclady  who  was  delivered 
by  me  with  forceps  on  August  3rd,  ISAC.  On  that 
occasion,  owing  to  her  not  bemgmy  own  patient,  I  waited 
to  communicate  with  tlie  gentleman  who  had  been 
engaged  to  attend  her,  and  at  last  used  the  instnunent, 
but  the  child  was  dead.  On  this  occasion  the  same 
narrowness  of  the  pelvis  gave  the  same  obstruction,  and, 
having  seen  the  danger  of  delaying  too  long,  I  used  the 
forceps  at  the  end  of  eight  hours,  and  delivered  a  large 
living  girl.  The  patient  never  had  a  bad  symptom  ; 
she  was  out  of  bed  on  tlie  sixth,  and  in  her  drawing, 
room  on  the  tenth  day. 

1  think  it  right  to  mention  that  while  I  thus  strongly 
advocate  the  timely  use  of  the  forceps  in  cases  requir- 
ing their  employment,  I  have  not  used  them  in  a  rash 
or  indiscriminate  manner.  This  will  appear  when  I 
state  that  since  the  foregoing  paper  was  written  in 
1842, 1  have  had  recourse  to  the  instrument  in  my 
private  practice  only  thirty-five  times.*  Many  of  these 
forceps  cases  were  first  labours  ;  and  in  twenty-eight 
cases  the  children  were  delivered  alive,  the  other  seven 
were  dead.  I  am  happy  to  say,  in  addition,  that  I  have 
only  used  the  perforator  twice  In  the  same  twenty-four 
years. 


"  It )«  mon*  thjin  jirolwblw  Uwt  lh«  wry  frw  line  I  liave  mude  of  ttie 
ergot  of  rye  hiu  l«D(]e<l  to  dimiQub  Uwnuinber  of  cases  iu  whicL  otrherwiw 
tha  forcep*  might  hive  heva  dem*luUd. 
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CHAFfER  V. 

In  the  Januury  number  of  tlie  Dublin  Medical  Jour- 
nal for  tlie  year  1834,  1  published  a  papt:r  "On  the 
meajis  of  preveutiug  Uteruiu  Haemorrhage  after  De- 
livery," concluding  with  some  observations  on  the  use 
of  a  medicine  then  but  little  known  in  this  countr)', 
the  secale  cornutum.  This  was  fuUowed  l)y  two  utlier 
papers  on  the  same  drug — one  published  in  the  May 
number  of  tliu  same  journal  for  1844,  entitled,  "  On 
the  influence  of  Ergot  of  Rye  on  the  Foetus  in  Utero." 
Tlie  third  appeared  in  May,  1846,  under  the  title, 
"  Further  Observations  on  tlic  use  of  Ergot  of  Kye." 
These  papers  arc  now  reprinted  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  published. 

OS  THE    BfEA^S   OF   PREVENTING    UTEUINE  lUiMORRHAGE 
AFTER    DELIVERY. 

Uterine  hamorrhage,  after  deliver)'  of  the  child,  is 
one  of  the  most  formidable  accidents  that  can  befall  a 
parturient  woman.  The  immense  cjuantity  of  Wood 
that  is  sometimes  thus  lost  in  a  singlu  gush,  is  well  cal- 
culated to  strike  terror  into  the  boldest  heart  unaccus- 
tomed to  witness  this  phenomenon.  The  loss  sustained 
in  the  bloodiest  operations  of  surgery  shrinks  into  in- 
Bigniticance  when  compared  with  tiie  deluge  thus 
poured  out;  and  it  is  certainly  wonderful  that  life 
is  not  even  more  frequently  extinguished  when  this 
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nccidcnt  occurs.  It  would  oppcar  as  if  the  consti- 
tution of  the  womiin  was  better  able  to  bear  tbc  siid- 
Jen  abstraction  of  a  large  quantity  of  the  vital  0uid 
at  this  particular  time  than  at  any  other,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  habit  so  long  maintained  in 
the  system,  of  devoting  a  large  portion  of  it  to  the 
purposes  of  the  foetus  now  expelled.  The  great  num- 
ber and  size  of  the  uterine  vessels  in  the  advanced 
stAge  of  gestation  give  lodgment  to  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  blood,  which,  so  far  as  the  actual  wants  of 
the  maternal  system  are  concerned,  must  be  conadered 
as  so  murh  superadded  to  the  mass  of  that  fluid  usually 
circulating  in  the  body.  AVc  do  not  find  that  other 
parts  of  the  system  sufler  materially  in  nutrition  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  pregnancy;  nay,  a  general  plethora 
is  not  an  unfrequcnt  concomitant  of  this  state ;  while 
we  observe  what  may  be  esteemed  (in  comparison  with 
their  former  dimensions)  a  new  series  of  capacious 
vessels  fiUeii  with  blood  di.;stined  for  the  support  of  a 
distinct  being.  The  entire  of  the  blood  circulating  in 
the  uterine  vessels  at  any  given  moment  may  there- 
fore be  considered  as  an  extra  quantity,  useless  to  the 
mother;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  suppose 
that  if  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  uterus  were  sud- 
denly obstructed  at  their  entrance  and  exit,  and  the 
mass  of  blood  contained  in  them  thus  cut  oflF  from  the 
general  circulation,  the  mother  would  not  suffer  any 
materiiil  inconvenience. 

However  this  may  be,  it  must  have  struck  every  prac- 
titioner in  midwifery  that  puerperal  women  bear  ute- 
rine hffimorrhage  better  than  any  other  class  of  patients 
do  an  equal  loss  from  any  other  source.  But  there  is 
B  limit  beyond  which  this  form  of  hiemorrhage  cannot 
he  borne;  differing  certainly  in  different  women— some 
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appearing  to  sink  under  a  loss  which  will  scarcely  affect 
the  pulse  of  others.  What  the  amount  of  this  quantity 
is  in  each  individual  we  cannot  previously  determine, 
neither  can  we  always  foretell  when  the  hicmorrhage 
is  likely  to  occur;  as  some  women,  after  having  borne 
many  children  safely,  will  be  attacked  and  carried  off 
by  this  form  of  hamorrhagc;  while  others  may  have 
it  once  or  twice,  and  afterwards  pass  through  several 
succeeding  labours  without  it.  It  therefore  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  practitioner  to  be  particularly  watch- 
ful of  this  dangerous  accident,  and  to  treat  every  pa- 
tient as  if  she  were  liable  to  its  invasion.  The  means 
used  may  be  unnecessary  for  many,  but  can  be  injuri- 
ous to  none,  and  if  one  patient  out  of  a  thousand 
bo  saved  by  their  employment,  it  is  a  sufiicient  reason 
for  their  adoption. 

Uterine  hsemorrhage  afi^er  delivery  can  arise  from 
one  cause  alone,  that  is,  from  a  patulous  state  of  some 
or  all  of  the  great  uterine  sinuses,  resulting  from  a 
want  of  due  contraction  in  the  uterine  parictes.  The. 
only  remedy  for  this  is  a  proper  contraction  of  the 
fibres  through  which  these  vessels  pnas  obliquely. 
Uterine  contraction  is,  therefore,  the  only  protection 
against  uterine  hfcraorrhagc  j  and,  unless  in  the  case  of 
morbid  adhesion  of  the  placenta,  when  this  mass  can- 
not be  expelled  by  the  natural  means,  it  will  be  always 
effectual.  "With  respect  to  the  hour-glnss  contraction, 
caused  by  irregular  or  partial  action  of  the  fibres  of 
the  uterus,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  arises  in  many 
cases  from  too  much  haste  in  delivery,  by  which  the 
uterus  is  emptied  before  it  is  disposed  to  expel  its  con- 
tents ;  or  from  neglecting  to  secure  a  complete  and 
permanent  contraction  of  this  organ  after  it  has  dis- 
charged itself. 
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Now,  when  we  consider  the  means  employed  to  pro- 
(luce  contraction  of  and  arrest  haemorrhage  from  the 
uterus,  we  tind  that  direct  stimulus  by  external  force, 
applied  to  this  organ  by  grasping,  firiction,  and  firm 
prcssTire  over  the  pubis,  is  decidedly  the  best ;  and  any 
man  who,  in  such  a  dilemma,  places  his  chief  reliance 
on  these  means,  will  have  little  reason  to  regret  his 
confidence  in  them.  I  speak  now  of  cases  unattended 
with  moi'bid  adhesion  of  the  placenta.  I  know  that 
this  was  the  course  pursued  by  my  father,  the  late  Dr. 
Beatty,  and  that  during  a  very  extensive  midwifery 
practice  for  forty  years,  he  never  lost  a  patient  from 
uterine  haimorrhage.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I 
wish  to  discard  otlier  assistance,  such  as  the  application 
of  cold,  &c. ;  I  only  desire  to  place  the  former  in  the 
first  rank. 

Early  impressions  are  very  lasting,  and  therefore  I 
have  a  vivid  recollection  of  one  of  the  first  cases  of 
serious  uterine  hspmorrhage  I  ever  had  to  treat.  I  was 
called  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  a  patient  who  had 
been  attended  by  a  very  young  man,  a  student  in  mid- 
wifery. The  labour  bad  been  natural  and  easy ;  but  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  and  before  ihc  expulsion  of  the 
placenta,  a  deluge  of  blood  escaped ;  aud  when  I  arrived 
there  was  not  only  a  sea  of  it  under  the  patient,  but 
also  a  stream  along  tlie  floor  which  had  issued  from  tJic 
foot  of  the  bed.  1  found  the  attendant  as  pale  as  a 
corpse,  and  almost  frightened  to  death,  with  a  bucket 
full  of  water  beside  hira,  and  numerous  cloths  soaked 
in  water,  which  he  diligently  applied  to  the  exter- 
nal parts;  notwithstanding  which,  the  bleeding  still 
continued.  The  woman  was  blanched,  the  pulse  fail- 
ing at  the  wrist,  she  was  tossing  her  arms  about,  and 
crj'ing  out  for  more  air.    On  passing  my  hand  over  the 


abdomen,  and  feeling  the  uterus  large  and  flaccid,  I 
immediately  exerted  all  my  force  in  gruaping  and 
firmly  pressing  this  organ  downward  into  the  pelvis, 
and  very  soon  found  it  contracting  forcibly  under  my 
fingers.  At  this  moment  a  rush  of  coagulated  blood 
took  place,  which  nearly  extinguished  the  little  remain' 
ing  spark  of  life  in  the  attendant,  but  was  a  source  of 
great  consolation  to  me,  aa  I  regarded  it  as  a  token  of 
having  succeeded  in  my  endeavours.  In  this  1  was 
not  deceived ;  the  uterus  liad  fairly  contracted,  and  the 
hfflmorrhage  was  at  once  arrested.  I  kept  up  the  pres- 
sure on  the  uterus  with  my  left  hand,  and  passed  the 
foreBnger  of  my  right  into  the  vagina,  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  placenta,  which  I  now  found  lying  loose  in 
tliat  passage,  from  whence,  after  having  put  on  a 
tight  binder,  it  was  easily  removed.  The  woman  reco- 
vered, but  she  had  lost  so  much  blood  that  some  days 
elapsed  before  she  could  be  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

This  case  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  convinced  me  of  tlie  great  efficacy  of  external 
force  in  producing  contraction  of  the  uterus.  I  am 
well  aware  that  many  authors  direct,  In  cases  such  as 
this,  when  the  placenta  is  retained,  that  the  hand 
should  be  at  once  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting that  body.  But  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  pro- 
cecding  I  adopted  was  the  best  for  the  patient,  inas^ 
much  as  by  it  she  h>3t  much  less  blood  than  must  have 
attended  that  operation — a  circnimstance  of  no  small 
moment  to  an  individual  whu  had  already  suffered  so 
severe  a  loss.  If  I  had  foimd  the  natural  contraction 
of  the  uterus  insufficient  to  expel  the  placenta,  I  would 
then  of  course  have  proceeded  to  extraction. 

Now,  as  I  have  already  said,  we  cannot  tell  when 
bsemorrhagc  may  take  place  after  delivery  ;  and  no  one 
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will  deny  that  it  i»  much  better  to  prevent  Its  occur- 
rence, if  possible,  than  to  have  to  contend  with  it  after 
it  has  cominenced.  The  best  way,  then,  to  effect  this 
purpose  18  to  look  for  the  natural  protection  ;  that  is, 
to  insure  a  full  and  complete  contraction  of  the  uterus. 
This  is  attained  by  making  the  organ  itself  perform  the 
whole  process  of  expelling  the  child,  even  to  the  feet ; 
and  never,  by  any  injudicious  haste,  assisting  the  de- 
livery by  pulling  the  child.  A  practice  pretty  gene- 
rally employed  in  this  city,  and  lately  taken  notice  of 
by  Dr.  Maunsell,  is  of  great  utility  in  this  part  of  the 
process ;  that  is,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  shoulders,  to 
place  the  left  hand  on  the  abdomen  of  the  woman,  and 
to  follow  the  uterus  by  firm  pressure  until  the  whole 
child  is  expelled.  After  this  has  tjiken  place,  if  the 
child  be  alive  and  cry,  the  right  hand,  which  had  been 
employed  in  supporting  its  head  and  body,  may  now 
be  disengaged,  and  the  child  laid  in  the  bed,  until  more 
impoi-tant  matters  are  attended  to.  The  chief  of  these 
is  the  proper  application  of  an  appropriate  binder,  pre- 
viously passed  loosely  round  the  body  of  the  woman. 
Tliis  I  consider  a  very  important  part  of  the  treatment, 
for  it  at  once  insures  an  equal  and  firm  pressure  on  the 
uterus,  and  prevents  Its  subsequent  relaxation,  while  it 
leaves  the  practitioner  at  liberty  to  attend  to  the  child. 
1  sometimes  use  a  binder  made  according  to  a  pattern 
which  I  have  constructed,  and  have  found  of  the  great- 
est use  and  convenience.  It  is  made  of  jean  or  twilled 
calico,  doubled,  and  broad  enough  to  reach  from  the 
eighth  or  ninth  rib  to  the  trochanters,  with  two  long 
triangular  pieces  (termed,  in  mUlinery,  gores)  let  in  to 
enlarge  the  diameter  below,  and  to  fit  the  hips  just  as 
female  stays  are  made.  It  is  furnished  with  a  row  of 
buckles  aiTanged  along  one  end ;  and  at  the  other  with 
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a  corresponding  number  of  straps  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  binder.  The  straps  are  about  seven  inches 
long,  and  are  sewed  not  to  the  edge  but  about  seven 
inches  from  it,  so  that  when  tht-y  are  passed  throuj^h 
the  buckles,  the  floating  portion  passes  under  the  op- 
posite end,  and  protects  the  skin  from  pressure.  Avery 
thin  piece  of  whalebone,  one-third  of  an  incli  brood,  is 
inserted,  so  that  when  the  binder  is  applied,  it  runs 
straight  down  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  from  tiie 
thorax  to  the  pelvis.  A  bandage  such  as  this  fits  easily 
without  any  unequal  pressure  when  drawn  tight,  never 
shifts  its  place  when  well  made  and  properly  applied, 
and  effectually  accomplishes  the  object  for  which  it  is 
intended.  1  have  employed  it  with  several  ladies  who 
bad  been  in  the  habit  of  using  the  common  kind,  and 
they  invariably  expressed  the  greatest  comfort  from  its 
use. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  binder  should  bo 
passe<l  round  the  putient  before  the  birth  of  the  child, 
and  this,  whether  the  ordinary  one  or  that  just  de- 
scribed be  employed.  Such  a  proceeding  will  be  found 
possessed  of  many  advantages.  We  have  it  ready  to 
tighten  at  the  very  time  when  pressure  is  most  wanted 
and  most  useful ;  and  we  are  saved  the  necessity  of 
moving  the  patient  to  put  it  on  at  a  time  when  perfect 
quietness  is  so  much  required  ;  as  it  is  well  known  that 
in  women  disposed  to  uterine  haemorrhage  any  motion, 
however  slight^  may  cause  it  to  take  place.  The  binder 
may  be  slipped  imdcr  the  patient  at  any  time  during 
the  labour^  but  I  prefer  delaying  it  until  the  head  of 
the  child  has  entered  the  pelvis  ;  for  its  application  is 
taken  by  the  woman  as  an  earnest  of  a  speedy  delivery 
from  her  sufferinffs,  and  if  the  labour  be  not  terminated 
in  a  reasonable  time  after  it  is  put  on,  she  is  apt  to  be- 
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come  disappointed  and  dispirited.  If  the  nicinbrancs 
have  ruptured  early,  and  the  waters  are  draining  away, 
the  bandage  is  easily  kept  from  moisture  by  doubling 
up  the  part  that  passes  under  the  left  hip  of  the  patient, 
and  keeping  folded  napkins  under  her,  which  can  be 
changed  as  often  as  is  required.  If  the  membranes  con- 
tinue entire  until  a  late  period  of  the  labour,  we  can 
by  similar  means  preserve  the  binder  dr)',  whether  we 
allow  the  waters  to  break  spontaneously,  or  we  rupture 
them  intentionally.  In  either  case  it  is  well,  when  first 
put  on,  to  double  up  the  part  upon  which  the  patient 
would  lie;  and  this  is  easily  restored  to  its  proper  place 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  tighten  the  bandage. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  expelled,  and  when  the  uterus 
is  felt,  by  the  Iiand  still  kept  on  the  abdomen,  to  be 
well  contracted,  the  binder  may  be  tightened.  If  it  is 
of  the  pattern  just  described,  it  is  best  to  begin  with 
the  middle  straps,  ond  proceed  regularly  dowaiwards, 
after  which  the  upper  may  be  secured.  The  neces- 
sary  attentions  may  now  be  paid  to  the  child,  and  the 
cord  divided  in  the  usual  manner.  By  following  this 
line  of  practice  I  generally  find,  after  separating  the 
child,  that  the  placenta  Is  thrown  down  into  the 
Tagina,  and  thus  all  uneasiness  with  respect  to  it  is 
removed.  When  the  placenta  is  thus  detached,  and 
lying  loose  in  the  vagina,  I  see  no  use  in  allowing  it 
to  remain  there  any  length  of  time ;  there  is  no  risk  of 
haemorrhage  by  its  removal,  for  that  is  guarded  against 
by  causing  and  maintaining  a  proper  contraction  of  the 
uterus;  and  to  delay  its  extraction  is  only  to  prolong 
the  anxiety  of  the  patient  and  her  friends.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  withdrawn  aa  soon  as  suits  the  practi- 
tioner's convenience.  If,  on  the  other  band,  the  pla- 
centa should  be  retained  within  tlie  uterus  (a  circum- 
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stance  which,  except  in  the  case  of  morbid  adhesion, 
1  never  met  with  in  patients  treated  as  above),  it  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  established  rules,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  here 

The  course  of  proceeding  just  detailed  is  admirably 
calculated  to  prevent  the  hour-glass  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  by  causing  it  to  contract  unifonnly,  and  from 
its  fundus;  and  it  is  also  our  best  protection  against 
that  insidious  and  too  frequently  fatal  accident^  re- 
laxation of  the  uterus  after  delivery,  accompanied  by 
internal  hajmorrhage — a  circumstance  which  usually 
does  not  occur  until  the  practitioner  has  left  the  house, 
sometimes  not  for  several  hours  after.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  was  lately  mentioned  to  the  writer  by 
Dr.  Montgomery,  in  whicli  it  took  place  twenty-four 
hours  after  delivery.  This  form  of  hsemorrliage  is  sup- 
posed by  Dr.  Ramsbotham  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  One  passage  from 
the  highly  valuable  work  of  the  author  just  named  will 
be  sutflcient  to  explain  the  views  1  entertain,  and  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  permanent  pressure  on  the 
uterus.  Speaking  of  tlie  relaxation  of  the  uterus  after 
delivery,  and  its  subsequent  enlargement,  he  says  : — 
"  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  after  the  uterus  has 
"  expelled  its  contents,  after  it  seems  to  the  hand  to 
"  have  acquired  a  considerable  share  of  contraction 
"  and  of  diminution  in  size,  it  suddenly  relaxes  and  be- 
"  comes  hirger  and  more  flabby,  it  increases  in  bulk 
"  and  extension  in  every  direction.  At  the  time  this 
"  increase  of  size  is  going  on,  or  shortly  after,  the  pa- 
"  tient  complains  of  faintness ;  her  countenance  loses 
•'  its  colour  and  its  usual  appearance ;  her  pulse  be- 
"  comes  quicker  and  smaUcr,  and  she  has  other  symp. 
"  toms  of  depression.     On  examining  the  napkins  and 
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"  linen,  a  very  trifling  discharge  of  blood  is  found  to 
"  have  taken  place  externally,  which  leads  to  the  belief 
"  that  the  patient  is  not  then  losing  much  blood,  and 
"  therefore  little  alarm  is  excited  from  the  obvious 
"  loss ;  but  if  this  security  be  indulged  without  farther 
**  and  more  minute  inquiry,  if  the  case  be  not  under- 
"  stood,  the  patient  will  soon  be  placed  in  a  situation  of 
"  danger  from  which  she  will  with  difficulty  be  extri- 
'*  catcd.  If  at  this  time  the  hand  be  applied  upon  the 
"  abdomen,  and  such  a  degree  of  grasping  pressure  be 
"  made  on  the  uterine  tumour  as  shall  prcMluce  some 
"  contraction,  or  if  uterine  action  spontaneously  come 
"  on,  a  quantity  of  coagulated  and  fluid  blood  is  im- 
"  mediately  expelled,  which  leads  the  patient  to  bus- 
"  pect  that  she  is  then  flooding,  and  she  generally 
"  expresses  such  suspicions  with  much  anxiety  for 
"  her  safety.  After  such  an  evacuation  of  blood,  the 
"  uterine  tumour  lessens  in  bulk,  and  becomes  firmer 
"  under  the  hand.  As  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
"  is  continued,  or  in  case  the  frequent  repetition  of 
**  natural  contraction  ensues,  the  uterus  maintains  a 
"  diminished  bulk;  but  upon  the  pressure  of  the  hand 
"  being  removed,  or  if  repeated,  returns  of  the  after 
"  pains  do  not  take  place,  the  same  occurrences  are  re- 
"  newed,  the  uterine  tumour  assumes  less  firmness,  and 
"  again  increases  in  size;  the  sensation  of  faintnesa  also 
"  returns.  Upon  external  pressure  being  again  made,  a 
"  similar  evacuation  is  the  consequence.  These  occur- 
"  rences  may  be  repeated,  till  either  the  uterus  attains 
"  a  more  perfect  and  permanent  state  of  contraction, 
"  whereby  its  subsequent  distention  and  the  further 
"  efflux  of  blood  from  its  vessels  are  prevented,  or  till 
'*  the  woman  sinks  from  loss  of  blood."*     Now,  with 

"  tIaui«hot)uvtn'«  OliKrvaLtoiu  on  Uklwifery,  Van  I.  p.  187. 
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such  convincing  evidence  of  the  utility  of  continued 
pressure,  it  appears  strange  that  so  experienced  and 
able  a  writer  should  overlook  the  obvious  remedy  of 
permanent  pressure  by  means  of  an  appropriate  ban- 
dage ;  but  so  it  is,  and  tbroughout  his  othermse  most 
excellent  work  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  such 
a  resource.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  binder 
bad  been  in  more  common  use,  the  work  would  not 
have  contained  so  long  a  list  of  cases  of  uterine  hajmor- 
rhage  after  delivery,  and  probably  the  country  would 
not  have  to  lament  the  premature  death  of  an  amiable 
Princess.  It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  high  au- 
thority of  Denman  has  misled  many  practitioners,  par- 
ticularly in  the  sister  country,  as  to  the  true  value  of 
the  binder,  and  has  induced  them  to  relinquish  it  alto- 
gether in  the  practice  of  midwifery.  Indeed,  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  in  several  parts  of  England  it  is 
very  rarely  used.  "  Some  years  ago,"  says  Denman,* 
"  it  was  a  general  custom  to  bind  the  abdomen  very 
"  tight  immediately  after  delivery,  with  the  \'iew  of 
"  aiding  the  contraction  of  the  integuments,  and  of 
"  preserving  the  shape  of  the  patient  In  some  coun- 
"  tries,  India  in  particular,  this  was  practised  to  a  de- 
*'  grce  that  one  cannot  think  of  without  shuddering,  at 
"  the  mischief  which  must  of  necessity  have  been  very 
"  often  occasioned.  In  this  couutiy  Che  practice  has 
"  been  ver}*^  much  discontinued  as  useless  and  penii- 
"  cious,  and  it  is  now  wholly  or  nearly  laid  aside,  ex- 
"  cept  in  particular  cases  which  have  already  been  spe- 
"  ciiied,  till  five  or  six  days  after  delivery,  when  a  broad 
"  band,  daily  but  very  gradually  drawn  a  little  lighter, 
"  may  be  applied  not  only  without  injur)'  but  with 
''  some  advantage."    From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  did 

*  Introduction  to  tbe  Pra«ti<:«  of  MidirUery,  p.  426,  6Ui  edition. 
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uot  appreciate  the  power  of  this  agent  to  produce  and 
maintain  uterine  contraction,  the  only  important  object 
to  be  attained  by  its  xise;  tlie  subsequent  shape  of  the 
patient,  altliough  a  matter  of  some  moment,  being  so 
very  light  when  compared  -with  her  present  safety,  that 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  AVliat  the 
pernicious  effects  of  it  are  to  which,  he  alludes,  but 
which  he  does  not  mention,  1  cannot  understand;  at 
least,  I  have  never  known  any  to  follow  its  use.  Many 
modem  authors  recommend  pressure  and  the  use  of 
the  binder  after  haemorrhage  liaa  actually  commenced. 
A  late  distinguished  writer,*  in  speaking  of  uterine 
hiemorrhage  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  thus 
expresses  himself: — "  By  far  the  most  important  reme- 
"  dies,  and  those  on  which  I  place  the  chief  reliance  in 
"  these  formidable  attacks,  are  constant  and  powerful 
"  pressure  on  the  fundus  uteri,  and  the  application  of 
"  cold  to  the  external  parts.  These  means  arc  always 
**  within  reach,  however  sudden  and  Impetuous  the 
"  rush  of  blood  from  the  uterine  vessels  may  be,  and  if 
"  promptly  had  recourse  to,  tliey  ■will,  in  a  large  majo- 
**  rity  of  cases,  prove  completely  successful  in  saving 
**  life.  The  abdomen  should  be  strongly  compressed 
"  with  the  binder,  and  folded  napkins  placed  under  it; 
"  and,  in  addition,  the  hands  of  an  assistant  should  be 
"  applied  over  the  fundus  uteri,  firmly  to  squeeze  and 
"  press  this  organ." 

This  is  very  excellent  advice,  and  should  of  course 
be  followed  in  all  such  cases  of  emergency.  But  the 
object  of  the  present  observations  is  to  recommend 
a  precautionary  rather  than  a  remedial  line  of  conduct. 
To  prevent  is  always  better  than  to  cure,  provided  the 
means  employed  be  safe ;  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no 

*  Dr.  R.  Lee  on  aonic  of  the  Moat  Iu|)ortant  Di^chac*  uf  Woiueu,  p.  S14. 


man  who  has  had  to  encounttir  uterine  liaemorrhagc 
who  would  not  most  anxiously  desire  to  avoid  so  alarm- 
ing and  dangerous  an  occurrence.  It  is  veiy  true,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  that  with  a  great  inujority  of 
patients  such  precautions  as  have  been  mentioned  are 
unnecessary  ;  but  who  can  tell  when  they  may  not  be 
absolutely  required?  The  safe  course,  therefore,  is  to 
treat  all  parturient  women  as  if  they  were  about  to  be 
attacked  -willi  haemorrhage;  they  arejn  fact  all  in  dan- 
ger of  it,  and  when  the  means  proposed  arc  safe,  simple, 
and  easily  executed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
their  adoption  to  every  one  anxious  to  conduct  a  lahour 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  the  safety  of  his  patient. 

6BCAI.E  COBNUTtTM. 

There  is  probably  no  medicine  upon  the  virtues  oi 
which  more  contradictory  testimony  has  been  given 
than  the  sccalc  comutum;  some  authors  attributing  to 
it  very  energetic  powers  in  causing  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  while  others  totally  deny  that  it  is  possessed  of 
any.  In  such  a  divided  state  of  professional  opinion,  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  on  ever}'  one  who  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  its  effects,  to  record  his  expe- 
rience, in  order  that  it  may  be  added  to  the  general 
stock.  Accordingly  I  proceed  to  relate  a  case  which 
occurred  to  me  in  the  month  of  June,  1833,  in  which 
it  seemed  prudent  to  administer  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  K.,  aged  thirty-five,  pregnant  of  her  fourth  child, 
took  her  labour  early  in  the  morning  of  the  Slst.  The 
pains  were  very  slight,  and  did  not  increase  in  severity 
during  the  whole  of  that  day,  although  the  membranes 
had  ruptured  early,  and  tl»e  waters  continued  draining 
nway.  She  slept,  with  occasional  interruptions,  during 
the  night,  and  the  pains  continued  of  the  same  slow, 
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weak  character  during  the  following  day.  Some  in- 
crease in  their  severity,  however,  occurred  about  2, 
KU.,  and  at  5,  r.M.  I  was  summoned  for  the  first  time. 
On  my  arrival,  I  found  that  the  pains,  which  had  been 
pretty  strong  for  about  two  hours,  had  now  entirely 
subsided,  and  she  waa  walking  abuut  her  chuinber.  Ou 
examination  I  detected  the  head  of  the  child  present- 
ing with  the  vertex,  and  almost  touching  the  peri- 
nseum,  the  os  uteri  dilated,  and  the  external  parts  re- 
laxed, moist,  and  cool.  1  retired  to  an  adjoining  room 
to  wait  for  the  return  of  pains,  expecting  that  a  short 
time  would  terminate  the  labour.  Hour  after  hour 
passed  by,  however,  \vithout  any  recurrence  of  uterine 
action,  during  which  time  the  bowels  were  freely  acted 
on  by  castor  oil,  which  she  had  taken  previous  to  my 
arrival.  At  length,  at  balf^past  ten  o'clock,  just  six 
hours  from  the  cessation  of  the  pains,  and  about  thirty- 
six  hours  from  the  commencement  of  lubour,  finding 
the  uterus  still  sluggish,  1  determined  to  try  the  ergot. 
For  this  purpose  I  infused  thirty  grains  of  the  powder 
in  four  ounces  of  boiling  water  for  five  minutes.  The 
fluid  was  then  strained  tlirough  muslin,  and  the  powder 
caught  on  the  filter  was  divided  into  three  parts.  One 
of  these  I  mixed  with  half  the  infusion,  and  gave  it  to 
my  patient.  She  had  not  swallowed  it  five  minutes 
when  tlie  pains  returned  with  considerable  force,  and 
continued  to  increase  in  severity  and  duration,  so  that 
at  last  there  was  no  intermission,  it  appearing  as  if  there 
was  one  continued  effort  made  by  tJie  uteru.s  to  expel 
its  contents,  and  in  less  than  twenty  minutes  the  labour 
was  terminated  by  the  birth  of  a  living  boy,  followed 
by  the  immediate  expulsion  of  tlie  placenta.  There 
c*n  be  no  doubt  that  this  delivery  was  effected  by  the 
ergot  of  rye.     The  case  was  one  particularly  suited  to 


its  exhibition ;  there  was  no  mechanical  impediment 
to  the  exit  of  the  child ;  the  parts  were  all  dilated  and 
relaxed,  and  all  that  was  required  was  the  vis  a  tergo^ 
which  was  most  satisfactorily  obtained  by  one  dose  of 
the  medicine.  Hud  I  failed  in  tliis  case  with  the  ergot, 
and  if  the  aterus  had  remained  much  longer  inactive^ 
I  would  not  have  hesitated  to  employ  the  forceps. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  comes  it  that  a  medicine  capa- 
ble of  producing  such  prompt  and  decided  effects  with 
some  practitioners  should  fail  in  the  hands  of  others  ?• 
I  think  the  reason  must  lie  in  one  of  these  causes : 
either  the  medicine  was  not  carefully  chosen,  or  the 
dose  was  too  small,  or  the  cases  were  unfit  for  its  ope- 
ration. There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  many  of 
the  failures  are  owing  to  want  of  care  in  the  selection 
of  the  medicine,  particularly  since  the  experiments  of 
MM.  Boettcher  and  Kluge,  which  show  that  the  efficacy 
of  the  medicine  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  time  of 
year  at  whicli  it  is  gathered.  It  appeal's  from  the  ob- 
servations of  these  gentlemen  (noticed  In  No.  VIII.  of 
the  Duhtin  Medical  Joumal)^  that  the  ergot  collected 
from  the  rye  before  harvest  is  very  energetic,  while 
that  taken  from  the  grain  after  it  is  cut  is  quite  inert. 
If,  therefore,  the  latter  have  been  used,  it  will  fail  to 
produce  the  desired  effect,  and  throw  discredit  upon  the 
genuine  article.  Another  circumstance  to  be  attended 
to  is  that  b}'  keeping  it  loses  its  virtues,  in  consequence 
of  becoming  mildewed,  so  that  it  should  never  be  em- 
ployed after  it  is  a  year  gathered;  and  during  that 
time  it  should  be  kept  in  well-corked  bottles.  It  is 
likely  that,  in  some  of  the  instances  of  failure,  the  dose 


*  A  pmctitioncr  in  eiteniiivA  pnielico  in  Dublin  XaXeXy  oboarved  to  the 
vriler,  lli»l "  he  wiw  tirwl  tryiug  Ui«  erigot  of  rf%  fw  he  had  never  found 
"  it  q(  the  Itwl  uw." 
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has  been  too  $mall,  from  men  being  afru'id  to  give  too 
large  a  one;  but  if  proper  cases  be  selected  for  ita  ex- 
hibition, doses  of  thirty  grains  may  be  ^ven  ;  or  it 
may  be  administered  in  the  manner  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  K.  at  page  137.  M. 
Eluge  recommends  doses  of  ten  grains,  repeated  every 
ten  minutes;  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  such 
a  dose  as  I  have  mentioned,  whieh  will  probably  not  re- 
quire repetition  more  than  once,  and,  if  the  case  be 
suitable,  can  scarcely  cause  any  mischief.  This  medi- 
cine is  certainly  inadmissible  where  there  is  any  me- 
chanical impediment  to  the  exit  of  the  child,  from  de- 
ficiency in  the  pelvis,  or  other  cause,  it  should  never 
be  used  to  enable  a  uterus  to  overcome  a  difficulty,  as 
in  such  case  there  must  be  danger  of  rupturing  timt 
organ;  its  Intimate  use  is  to  stimulate  a  torpid  uterus, 
when  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  to  the  escape  of  its  con- 
tents. On  these  grounds  it  is  useful  in  eases  such  as 
the  one  described,  where  inactivity  of  the  uterus  is  the 
only  impediment  to  delivery;  or  when  internal  haemor- 
rhage hiLS  taken  place  from  relaxation  of  tlie  uterus 
al'ter  deli\'ery;  or  when  dangerous  haemorrhage  attends 
the  expulsion  of  hydatids.  In  cases  of  both  the  latter 
description  I  have  known  it  to  act  beneficially.  1  lately 
attended,  for  my  friend  Dr.  Montgomery,  a  lady  in 
her  accouchement,  who  after  a  previous  delivery  was 
very  near  dying  from  relaxation  of  the  uterus,  which 
ho  at  once  controlled  by  the  ergot  of  rye.^  1  mention 
this  particularly,  in  consequence  of  the  denial  of  its 
efficacy  in  that  condition  of  the  organ  lately  made  by 
Br.  Lee,  who  says:  "  In  a  few  cases  the  ergot  of  rye 
"  has  been  administered  both  before  and  after  the  ex- 

•  Since  writing  the  aborc,  a  similar  cwM  oceorred  to  Dr.  Montgomery, 
in  wUcb  thu  uuidicind  w»s  udmiuuiUred  with  »  like  bappy  remit. 
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"  pulsion  of  the  placenta,  but  invariably  without  any 
"  sensible  benefit;  and  many  other  cases  have  been 
"  related  to  me  where  it  appears  to  have  been  equally 
"  inefficient  in  exciting  the  wtcrine  contractions."* 
Some  years  ago  I  saw  a  case  with  the  late  Mr.  Gre- 
gory, in  which  the  woman  was  dying  from  hiemar. 
rhage  attendant  on  the  expulsion  of  hydatids,  which 
had  been  mistaken  for  pregnancy.  Some  of  the  mass 
had  been  e-\peUed,  but  the  great  bulk  remained  be- 
liind,  and  she  was  flooding  to  a  frightful  extent.  He 
administered  the  ergot  in  a  large  dose,  which  was 
quickly  followed  by  forcible  contraction  of  the  uterus, 
and  tlie  expulsion  of  sonic  basins  full  of  hydatids, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  haemorrhage.  I  think  this 
woman's  life  was  saved  by  the  medicine,  for  no  manual 
operation  could  have  effected  their  extraction  without 
a  great  and  dangerous  increase  of  hicmorrhage  at  the 
time.  In  all  these  cases,  forcible  contraction  of  the 
uterus  was  the  only  thing  to  be  desired;  there  wns  no 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  this  organ,  because  there 
was  no  resistance  to  the  expulsion  of  its  contents,  and 
1  think  such  cases  arc  peculiarly  those  in  which  the 
ergot  is  indicated.  After  the  child  is  born,  and  when 
haimorrhage  takes  place  from  relaxation  of  the  uterus, 
it  may  be  administered  to  any  woman  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  means  proposed  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter. 
If  we  find  these  endeavours  to  arrest  the  hnjmorrhage 
fail,  then  the  ergot  may  be  administered;  but  from 
what  has  been  already  said  on  uterine  hsBmorrhage 
after  delivery,  I  think  such  cases  ought  to  be  very  rare, 

*0q  HOie  of  the  Most  Importaat  DiMascaof  Women,  p.  SIA. 
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On  the  infiu&fici  of  Ergot  of  Rye  on  the  Foetua 
in   Utero. 

[Bead  before  the  Dublin  Obstctrica]  Socittjr,  March,  1844.] 

It  is  not  my  intention  on  the  present  occasion  to  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  Society  by  any  very  lengthened 
observations  on  the  use  of  the  ergot  of  rye  ;  but  I  wish 
to  !ay  before  the  members  an  account  of  some  effects 
of  this  drug,  wliich  I  have  observed  during  an  exten- 
sive employment  of  it,  and  of  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  any  notice  in  the  authors  who  have  treated 
of  the  medicine.  Since  the  revival  of  the  use  of  the 
secale  cornutum  by  Dr.  Steanis  of  New  York,  up  to 
the  present  time,  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  its  value  as  an  obstetrical 
agent.  Some  authors  of  the  highest  repute  have  de- 
clared its  utter  inutility  and  inrompetence  to  excite 
uterine  action,  no  matter  how  eligible  the  circum- 
Btances,  or  how  carefully  the  dose  has  been  apiM>rtioned. 
Another  class,  of  equally  high  character,  is  found  to 
attribute  the  most  rapid  and  energetic  effects  to  its 
CJnployment ;  so  much  so  as  to  lead  to  its  denounce- 
ment,  as  too  violent  an  agent  for  olwtetrical  purposes, 
appearing  to  be  injurious  to  the  child  at  all  times ;  its 
impression  being  destructively  transmitted  from  the 
mother  to  the  infant ;  in  some  instances  even  involving 
both  in  the  same  sacrifice.  A  third  and  numerous 
class  of  high  authorities  is  recorded  as  maintaining  an 
opinion  equally  at  variance  with  tlie  truth  as  the  two 
preceding ;  viz.,  that  the  ergot  may  be  always  given 
with  advantage,  the  safety  of  the  mother  or  of  the 
child  never  being  endangered.  It  would  be  tedious 
and  misplaced  to  quote,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
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authorities  above  alluded  to;  and,  moreover,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  they  will  be  found  in 
Mr.  Wright's  elaborate  and  valuable  prize  essay  on 
Ergot  of  Rye,  in  the  fifty-third  volume  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Sttrgical  Journal. 

On  reviewing  those  discordant  statements  among 
autliors  of  acknowledged  celebrity,  it  becomes  an  object, 
not  only  of  theoretical  but  of  practical  interest,  to  en- 
deavour to  search  out  the  causes  which  have  been 
instrumental  in  producing  this  discrepancy  of  opinion. 

When  we  find  such  names  as  Chauasier,  La  Clia- 
pelle,  Desomieaux,  Gardien,  and  Capuron  in  the  list  of 
those  who  maintain  the  inertness  of  the  sccale  coma- 
tum,  had  we  not  practical  experience  to  the  contrary, 
we  would  be  inclined  to  bow  to  such  high  autho- 
rities, and  agree  with  the  latter,  that  "  it  is  a  drug  which 
"  it  is  requisite  speedily  to  expunge  from  the  list  of 
"  the  Materia  Medica."  But  when,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, we  have  witnessed  the  cfificacy  of  the  medicine, 
and  find  its  character  substantiated  by  the  united  expe- 
rience of  so  many  who  have  successfully  employed  it,  we 
are  disposed  to  look  for  some  reason  for  its  failure  in 
the  hands  of  the  practitioners  above-mentioned.  Two 
causes  of  such  failure  may  be  suggested  :  first,  the 
administration  of  the  drug  in  inadequate  d(«es;  second, 
the  inferior  quality  of  that  which  was  employed.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  French  authors  whose  names 
have  been  just  mentioned,  were  disposed  to  use  the 
ergot  with  great  caution,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  drug  being  at  that  time  considered  in  France  and 
Switzi^land  as  u  highly  noxious  substance,  and  capable 
of  producing  fatal  effects  on  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
ministered. This  may  have  led  them  to  employ  it  in 
quantities  too  small  to  produce  the  desired  effect  ujvon 
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the  uterine  fibres.  Bat  it  is  more  IlJtcIy  that  the  second 
causcjiist  alluded  to  may  have  led  to  the  failure,  for  it 
is  owing  to  investigations  conducted  more  recently  that 
we  have  become  aware  of  the  perishable  nature  of  tlie 
medicine,  and  the  readiness  with  which  its  peculiar  vir- 
tues are  destroyed.  Ignorance  of  this  fact  may  have 
led  to  the  administration  of  the  ergot  in  an  inert  con^ 
ditioD,  owing  to  ita  having  been  deteriorated  by  keep- 
ing. There  ia  scarcely  any  medicine  which  spoils  more 
quickly,  and  requires  more  care  in  its  preservation, 
than  the  one  under  consideration;  and  even  in  the 
present  day,  with  all  the  knowledge  of  its  properties 
which  we  possess,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  it  is  at 
times  employed  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  utterly  devoid 
of  its  peculiar  properties,  and  completely  inert  as  an 
obstetrical  agent. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  in  attendance  on  a  lady  at  a 
short  distance  from  this  city,  in  whose  case  I  wished 
to  administer  the  ergot.  Having  recently  used  the  dose 
which  1  habitually  carry  about  with  me,  I  sent  a 
messenger  to  a  respectable  apothecary  living  in  the 
adjoining  suburb,  to  whom  I  wrote  a  note,  requesting 
that  if  he  had  any  good  and  fresh  ergot  he  would  send 
me  some,  or  if  not,  that  he  would  send  on  the  messenger 
to  my  own  house  for  it.  In  a  short  time  the  man  returned 
with  a  paper  from  the  apothecary,  on  opening  which  I 
found  a  black,  damp  mass,  more  like  wet  turf-mould 
than  any  thing  else.  If  1  had  used  this,  in  ignorance 
of  its  being  spoiled,  of  course  disappointment  would 
have  been  the  consequence,  and  my  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  drug  would  have  been  shaken. 

The  second  objection,  viz.  that  the  ergot  is  at  all 
times  destructive  to  the  life  of  the  child,  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  employment  of  the  medicine  at  im- 
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proper  times.  Thus  recourse  has  been  frequently  had 
to  its  aid  in  coses  of  difficult  labour  arising  from 
mechanical  opposition  to  the  exit  of  the  child.  In) 
such  a  case  the  destruction  of  the  iniant  is  almost  sure 
to  follow,  for  the  delay  which  necessarily  occurs  be- 
tween the  administration  of  the  dose  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  head  is  almost  certain  to  produce  fatal 
results. 

I  have  already  incidentally  stated*  that  T  consider 
a  delay  of  two  hours  after  the  ergot  has  been  taken  as 
dangerous  to  the  life  of  the  child.  I  will  afterwards 
revert  to  this  subject ;  at  present  I  will  only  observe, 
that  persons  who  employed  the  drug  under  circum- 
stances like  these  must  have  been  thereby  led  to  form 
the  opinion  that  it  was  invariably  hazardous  to  the 
life  of  the  infant. 

The  third  class  of  authors  above  alluded  to  have 
formed  far  too  sweeping  an  opinion  of  the  merits  of  this 
medicine,  when  they  state  that  it  may  be  always  given 
with  advantage,  ihu  safety  of  the  mother  or  of  the 
child  never  being  endangered.  This  is  a  kind  of| 
praise  most  likely  to  do  mischief^  and  damage  the 
reputation  of  a  valuable  remedy,  by  inducing  others  to 
employ  it  under  circiunstancea  in  which  it  is  quite 
inadmissible. 

From  a  very  extensive  use  of  the  ergot,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  maintain  that  none  of  the  three  opinions 
is  correct,  but  that  the  truth  lies  between  them.  Tlie 
medicine  when  fresh,  and  carefully  preserved,  is  in 
fact  one  of  great  energy,  and  influences  not  only  the 
mother  but  also  the  infant.  It  requires  to  be  used 
with  great  discretion,  for  while  it  will  in  one  case 
effect  the  delivery  of  a  living  child,  it  will  in  another 

•  Fugs  lis. 
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dcsti"oy  the  life  of  the  child  before  birth  ;  or  operate  so 
injuriously  upon  it  as  to  cause  its  death  shortly  afibcr 
it  is  born  ;  or  produce  a  peculiar  effect  on  its  nervous 
system,  which  I  have  observed  and  will  presently 
describe,  but  which  I  do  not  find  noticed  in  any  work 
I  have  perused. 

The  difference  of  effect  upon  the  infant  depends 
upon  the  length  of  time  which  intervenes  between  the 
administration  of  the  dose  to  the  motlier  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  labour.  If  this  take  place  quickly, 
no  mischief  is  done  to  the  child  ;  if  it  be  alive  when 
the  medicine  is  taken,  it  will  be  bom  so  ;  but  if  a  delay 
of  even  two  hours  should  occur,  the  probability  is  that 
the  child  will  be  stillborn.  It  is,  I  believe^  generally 
imagined  (and  until  lately  I  entertained  the  opinion 
myself)  that  the  death  of  the  child  is  owing  to  the 
kind  of  action  excited  in  the  uterus  by  the  ergot,  differ- 
ing from  the  natural  labour-pain  in  this,  that  after  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus  has  been,  excited,  no  com- 
plete relaxation  of  its  fibres  takes  place  ;  there  is  an 
occasional  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  effort,  but  it 
never  relaxes  so  long  as  the  influence  of  the  ergot  con- 
tinues. It  is,  as  it  were,  one  continued  pain,  at  times 
greater,  but  never  entirely  ceasing.  The  effect  of  this 
continued  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  uterus,  upon 
the  great  blood-vessels  which  traverse  its  walls  to  reach 
the  surface  of  the  placenta,  must  be  to  intercept  tlic 
circulation  to  a  certain  degree.  Now,  although  this 
cause  no  doubt  contributes  in  some  cases  to  produce 
unfavourable  effects  upon  the  child,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  it  is  not  the  on/y  cause  of  fatal  mischief, 
but  that  in  some  there  is  a  noxious  influence  exerted 
on  the  nervous  system  of  the  infant,  which  produces 
results  varying  in   intensity,   from   the  development 
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of  certain  spasmodic  affections  of  its  muscular  system 
after  birth,  to  the  destruction  of  the  infant.  A  few 
cases  from  my  note-book  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
position  I  hare  here  taken  up.  I  will  first,  however, 
mention  some  in  which  the  medicine  was  given  with 
advantage  to  the  mother  and  safety  to  the  child. 

Case  I. — Mrs.  C,  fifth  pregnancy.  Her  former 
labours  had  been  natural  and  easy,  occupyinjf  on  the 
first  occasion  fifteen  hours ;  on  the  second,  nine  hours ; 
on  the  third,  six  hours ;  and  on  the  fourth,  five  hours. 
On  this  occasion  the  pains  were  from  the  beginning 
weak,  and  slow  in  returning,  and  after  the  head  had 
come  down  to  rest  on  the  perinscum  they  became  more 
faint^  and  appeared  insufficient  to  expel  it.  The  soft 
parts  were  well  relaxed,  and  a  little  more  energy  iu  the 
uterine  action  was  all  that  seemed  requisite  to  insure 
a  speedy  delivery.  Nineteen  hours  had  elapsed  since 
the  labour  enmnienced,  and  finding  the  pains  dimin< 
ishlng  rather  than  increasing  in  strength,  I  gave  ray 
patient  thirty  grains  of  the  ergot,  and  in  ten  minutes 
after  she  had  swallowed  the  dose  a  strong  pain  came 
on,  which  completed  the  delivery  of  a  living  child. 

Cask  II. — Mrs.  T.,  of  a  pale,  delicate  habit,  and  lax 
fibre,  was  thirteen  hours  in  labour  of  licr  first  child.  The 
head  was  easily  passed  through  the  brim  and  into  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  although  the  pains  had  not  been 
strong  during  any  part  of  the  process.  "WTien  the 
head  distended  the  perinajum,  the  pains  subsided  in 
strength  and  frequency,  and  although  no  mechanical 
obstacle  to  delivery  existed  in  the  soil  parts,  the 
labour  was  arrested  by  a  deficiency  of  energy  in  the 
expelling  power.  The  ergot  was  given  in  the  same 
dose  as  in  the  foi-mer  case,  and  a  living  child  was  born 
in  fifteen  minutes  afcer  its  administration. 
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Case  III. — Mrs.  A.  This  lady  was  confined  iwoyears 
previously  of  her  first  child,  at  which  time  her  labour 
was  only  ten  hours  in  dnration,  but  she  had  profuse 
hsemorrhage  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion  labour  began  at  six  o'clock,  p.m.,  by  the 
discharge  of  the  liquor  amnii,  soon  followed  by  pains. 
I  saw  her  at  eight,  p.m.,  when  the  pains  were  trifling, 
but  rcciurring  with  regularity  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
They  increasiid  until  ten  o'clock^  at  which  time  the  os 
uteri  was  nearly  dilated  and  soft.  Some  haemorrhage 
now  appeared,  which  continued  (although  at  no  time 
profuse)  tlirough  the  remainder  of  labour.  At  eleven 
o'clock  about  one-third  of  the  head  had  passed 
through  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  but  the  strength  of  the 
pains  diminished  so  as  to  hare  no  effect  in  its  advance* 
ment.  The  patient  now  complained  of  a  constant  pain 
in  the  back,  not  only  without  any  remission,  but  with  an 
occasional  increase  in  severity.  She  soon  began  to  ex- 
perience great  exhaustion  and  sinking,  complained  of 
want  of  air,  and  cried  out  to  have  the  dooi"S  and  windows 
of  the  room  opened.  The  pulse  continued  natural  and 
steady.  Some  cordials  were  administered,  whicli  had 
the  eifect  of  restoring  her.  In  this  state  she  remained 
until  one  o'clock,  a.m.,  when  finding  no  return  of  true 
uterine  action,  the  os  uteri  and  external  parts  being 
perfectly  relaxed,  I  gave  thirty  grains  of  ergot ;  this 
was  followed  in  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by 

■  one  good  pain.  1  now  repeated  the  dose,  which  quick- 
ly produced  energetic  action  of  the  uterus.  Three 
pains  expelled  the  child,  alive,  just  twenty  minutes 

I  after  the  first  dose  had  been  given.  The  placenta  was 
found  lying  in  the  vagina,  from  whence  it  was  readily 
retoovcd,  without  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood.  The 
cord  in  this  case  was  only  fourteen  inches  long. 

10* 
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Cask  IV.— Tliis  Udj,  Mn.  K^  wm 
Ibimfa  dxBd;  all  her  prefrioos  bboan  had  bccnaatarm] 
and  easy.  On  this  tjeoAm  Ae  pains  vcre  mmsoaSy 
lerir  and  fedde,  aod  Ae  ma  tliirtj4bar  boms  in  dowj 
laboor  bdbre  I  was  called  to  see  ker.  Tfae  membimiies 
hjul  rupcored  caziy,  and  die  liqaor  aauiu  contina«d  to 
drun  awaj.  I  focmd  ber  walking  abom  b«r  chamber^ 
whbout  any  pain.  On  making  an  c^umination,  I  dia. 
coTCTcd  tbe  06  uteri  £lated,  and  the  bead  Btariy 
on  the  pefina*um.  Tbe  pwBs  were  now  Mttpeuded 
fire  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  1  gare  ber  the  osoal 
doee  of  secale  oortiutum.  In  five  minates  af^er  she  bad 
taken  the  medicine  the  pains  returned,  at  first  feebly, 
but  gradually  iiu:reasiD»  In  streo^^.  The  child  wms] 
e3q>eUed  alive  in  half  an  hour. 

Case  V. — ilrs.  M.  Thi§  lady  was  very  near  dying 
from  uterine  hemorrhage  after  her  first  confinement, 
which  took  place  iu  the  country.  Thi$  caused  her  to 
come  to  town,  and  to  place  herself  under  my  care  on  the 
present  occasion.  Labour  pains  set  in  at  four  o'clodc, 
A.  M.,  and  continued  with  regularity  until  seven  o'clock, , 
when  they  dimiuisUcd  a  good  deal  In  strength.  A 
slight  draining  of  blood  now  appeared,  which  having 
rather  increased  at  eight  o'clock,  made  me  ttneasy  about 
the  deliver)'  of  the  patient,  who  wns  of  a  very  thin  and 
feeble  frame,  and  weak  coDsiitution.  I  prepared  the 
ergot  in  the  usual  way,  by  infusing  sixty  grains  of 
the  powder  in  four  ounces  of  boiling  water,  and  add- 
ing Homc  sugar.  Of  this  I  now  gave  her  half,  which 
soon  restored  the  uterine  contractions,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  head  was  bom.  1  then  gave  the  remaining 
]»ortion  of  the  medicine  before  the  shoulders  were  ex- 
pelled. The  uterus  coutructcd  firmly,  extruding  the 
cliiM  olive,  and  leaving  the  placenta  in  the  vugina,  from 
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wlience  it  wns  removed  witliont  any  furtber  loss  of 
blood. 

Case  VI. — Mi-s.  A.  ;  6fth  pregnancy.  Her  former 
labours  liad  been  easy  and  natural,  and  sometimes  very 
rapid.  This  was  the  case  at  her  last  confinement,  on 
which  occasion  the  child  wns  born  before  J  could  reucli 
her  house  At  the  present  time  the  labour  waA  very 
slow  and  protracted.  The  soft  parts  were  well  relaxed, 
and  the  head  was  quite  moveable  in  the  pelvis.  The 
only  obstacle  to  delivery  seemed  to  be  an  inert  and 
sluggish  uterus.  To  rouse  the  dormant  powers  of  this 
organ  the  ergot  was  given  in  two  doses,  at  an  interval 
of  twenty  minutes  between  them.  Labour  pains  were 
excited  in  a  short  time  after  the  last  portion  bad  been 
swallowed,  and  a  living  girl  was  bom  in  one  hour  from 
the  administration  of  the  firat  dose. 

In  these  cases  wo  find  that  the  duration  of  labour 
after  tlic  administration  of  the  medicine  varied  from  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  two  hours,  and  tliat  in  every  in- 
stance the  child  wus  born  without  any  unplyasuiit  effects. 

I  will  now  record  a  few  coses  in  which  a  longer  period 
than  two  hours  elapsed  after  the  dose  was  given,  and  in 
which  the  peculiar  effects  ujwn  tlie  child  to  which  I  wish 
to  direct  atteriuuii  were  obser\'ed.  These  effects  are  cer- 
tain spasmodic  conditions  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole 
body,  alternating  with  relaxation  or  palsy,  and  accom- 
panied by  evidences  of  derangement  of  the  functions  of 
the  ccrebro- spinal  system.  It  will  be  perceived  that 
there  is  in  these  cases  a  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the 
affection,  in  some  appearing  slighter  than  in  others,  but 
the  kind  of  affection  will  be  recognised  in  all.  In  an 
interesting  pa])er  by  Dr.  Catlutt*  he  notices  the  ten- 
dency of  ergot  to  produce  hydrocephalus  in  the  early 

*  GdiUbtii-gf)  Me>lind  xnd  Surgical  Journftl,  vol.  Ivii.  f.  83. 
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stJige  of  infantile  life,  and  having  detailed  five  cases  in 
which  the  deatli  of  the  infant  from  this  disease  took 
place  at  diiferent  intervals  after  delivery,  be  says : — "  It 
"  will  be  seen  that  of  the  above  there  are  none  connected 
"  with  a  first  delivery,  or  any  in  which  the  child  was 
"  subjected  to  any  lengthened  or  forcible  impaction. 
"  Is  there  any  warrant  from  this  fact  to  infer  that  the 
"ergot  hod  here  exerted  any  specific  influence  upon 
"the  fcetol  constitution,  as  alluded  to  by  Dr.  F.  H, 
"  liomsbotham,  independent  of  the  extra-mechanical 
"  pressure  induced  by  its  action  ?  It  becomes  indeed 
*'  a  very  interesting  question,  if  it  be  admitted  that 
"  ergot  has  an  agency  in  the  cerebral  disturbance  thus 
"  set  up  in  the  infant  economy,  to  determine  in  what 
''  manner  it  is  effected ;  whether,  as  above  hinted,  it 
*'  be  a  purely  mechanical  efftict,  or  occurring  througli 
**  the  medium  of  direct  absorption  into  the  foetal 
"  system." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  cases  I  am  about  to  relate 
will  go  a  great  way  towards  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, by  the  evidence  they  afford  of  a  directly  poisonous 
effect  produced  on  the  infant  before  delivery. 

Case  VU. — Mrs.  N.  was  eighteen  hours  in  labour 
of  her  first  child.  The  pains  were  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive, and  at  the  end  of  sixteen  hours  they  seemed  to 
diminish  in  strength  and  frequency.  The  03  uteri  was 
was  well  dilated,  and  the  child's  head  nearly  rested  on 
the  perinaeum,  which  was  pliable  and  cool.  A  dose  of 
ergot  was  given,  and  was  followed  by  a  second  in 
twenty  minutes,  the  first  not  having  produced  any 
uterine  action.  From  this  period  the  pains  became 
more  active,  but  at  no  time  were  they  violent,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  two  hom*s  from  the  administration  of 
the  medicine  the  child  was  expelled,  to  all  appearance 
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dead.     The  surface  of  the  whole  body,  as  well  as  the 
face,  was  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  reaemiiling  the  appear- 
ance presented  by  a  chihl  in  whom  the  foramen  ovale 
is  opeD.     All  tlie  inmclcs  were  in  a  state  of  rigid  con- 
traction ;  so  much  so  that  the  limbs  remained  straight, 
and  could  be  with  difficulty  bent.     The  fingers  were 
straight,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  phalanges ;  these 
were  bent,  and  crooked  downwards,  being  firmly  fixed 
in  that  position.     No  efi^ort  was  made  at  inspiration. 
The  cord  was  now  divided,  and  blood  was  allowed  to 
flow  from  the  cut  extremity,  which  it  did  slowly.     A 
warm  bath  was  provided,  pulmonary  insufllation  was 
employed,  and  at  the  end  of  fully  half  un  hour  my 
exertions  to  restore  animation  were  successfuL     The 
child  breathed,  but  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after  it  showed  signs  of  life,  and 
when  the  tonic  spasm  relaxed,  it  was  only  for  a  short 
period,  and  was  quickly  succeeded  by  general  convul- 
sions.    This  condition  of  alternate  convulsion  and  re- 
laxatioD  continued  without  intermission  for  three  days. 
During  tills  time  leeches  were  applied  to  the  temples, 
and  the  head  was  extensively  blistered.     The  spine  was 
also  blistered  from  the  occiput  to  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  the  usual   antispasmodic  medicines   were 
given  by  the  mouth  and  rectum.     By  degrees  the  in- 
tensity of  the  con^'uUion  appeared  to  subside,  and  the 
interval  of  relaxation  liecamc  longer,  the  strabismus, 
which  had  been  very  great,  now  disappeared,  and  the 
child  fijially  recovered. 

Case  VIII. — Mrs.  P.  This  was  a  case  of  placenta 
presentation,  to  which  I  was  called  by  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Rathgnr.  The  haemorrhage  had  ceased  when  I  saw  the 
lady,  but  I  found  her  very  much  exhausted,  complain- 
ing  of  noise  in  her  ears,  with  a  small,  thready  pulse  at 
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120.  On  cxaminution  1  found  the  os  uteri  dilated  to 
the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  with  an  edge  of  the 
placenta  encroaching  on  its  area  towards  the  left  aide. 
Tliere  was  no  pain  at  this  time,  althuugli  there  had 
been  some  in  the  course  of  the  morning^.  The  exami- 
nation reproduced  hemorrhage ;  I  immediately  plugged 
the  vagina,  and  gave  her  thirty  grains  of  ergot,  which 
were  repeated  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Paina  soon 
came  on,  weak  at  iii*st,  but  regular  ;  tliey  increased  so 
much  ill  an  hour  after  the  medicine  had  been  given, 
that  I  removed  the  plug,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  the 
OS  uteri  more  dilated,  and  the  membranes  tense,  and 
protruding  at  each  pain.  1  now  ruptured  the  mem- 
branes, and  from  that  moment  all  haemorrhage  ceased. 
A  warm  cordial  draught  of  wine  and  watur  waa  admin- 
istered to  the  patient.  The  pains  increased  in  power, 
and  at  tlie  expiration  of  two  hours  and  a  half  from  tlic 
time  the  ergot  was  given,  a  girl,  apparently  still-bom, 
was  delivered.  This  child  presented  precisely  the  same 
appearances  as  those  described  in  the  last  case,  but  it 
required  a  perseverance  in  our  efforts  of  two  hours' 
duration  before  it  eould  be  considered  safe  to  relinquish 
our  attention  to  it  At  lengtli  it  was  quite  restored, 
the  spasmodic  state  of  the  muscles  relaxed,  and  no 
convulsions  followed. 

Case  IX. — Mrs.  N.  This  was  the  thu*d  time  I  was 
called  to  attend  tliis  lady.  Her  two  former  labours  had 
been  natural ;  on  this  occasion,  after  labour  had  been 
well  established  for  four  hours,  the  pains  ceased  entire- 
ly, and  did  not  return  until  after  waiting  eight  hours, 
during  which  time  stimulating  injections  and  frictions 
to  the  belly,  &c.  were  employed.  Finding  there  was 
no  sign  of  the  return  of  uterine  action,  I  gave  sixty 
grains  of  the  ergot  in  divided  doses.  The  utenis  was  soon 
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thrown  into  action,  and  in  three  hours  tlie  child  was 
lorn,  blue,  stiff,  and  insensible.  After  great  ex- 
ertions i*espiration  was  established,  but  the  child  had 
severe  convulsions,  which  lasted  for  forty-eight  hours 
after  its  birth.  These  subsided,  but  left  the  child  in  a 
state  resembling  paralysis,  with  occasionally  a  convul- 
sive motion  of  the  luusclcs  of  the  face  and  Unibs,  and 
fixed  strabismus.  No  treatment  seemed  to  have  any 
effect  upon  this  condition.  Twenty  days  after  its  birth 
the  following  report  was  taken :  •'  This  child  has  re- 
mained in  a  stale  of  insensibility  up  to  the  present 
time  ;  the  strabismus  has  lately  disappeared,  but  it 
seldom  opens  its  eyes.  Tlic  limbs  are  apparently 
powerless.  It  makes  no  effort  to  suck,  but  it  swallows 
breast-milk  with  difficulty  when  put  into  its  mouth  ; 
this  difficulty  is  increasing.  The  bowels  act  naturally." 
In  this  state  the  child  lingered  on  until  the  twenty-fiftli 
day,  when  it  died. 

Case  X. — Mrs.  M.  This  lady  was  in  labour  of  her 
third  cliild.  Her  previous  labours  had  been  very  slow. 
I  saw  her  on  the  present  occasion  after  she  had  been 
ten  hours  ilL  TIic  waters  had  been  discharged,  the 
OS  uteri  was  quite  dilated,  but  the  head  had  not  entered 
the  pelvis.  No  pain  having  occurred  for  on  hour  after 
my  arrival,  I  gave  her  the  ergot  as  usual.  Its  opera* 
tion  was  very  tardy,  it  did  however  excite  the  uterus 
to  act^  and  in  two  liours  and  a  half  after  its  adminis- 
tration the  cliild  was  born,  livid,  rigid,  and  dead.  No 
resuscitation  could  be  effected. 

Case  Xl. — Mrs.  K.  This  lady's  labour  began  at 
midnight  by  rupture  of  the  membranes,  without  pain. 
It  was  her  eightli  pregnancy.  On  my  arrival  I  found 
the  OS  uteri  <lilated  to  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  the 
head  presenting.     Matters  remained  in  this  state  for 
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ninu  hours,  when  a  sudden  and  copious  heeinorrhage 
took  place,  and  flowed  with  great  rapidity.  I  imine- 
diately  gave  the  ergot,  and  plugged  the  vagina.  Paina 
did  not  come  on  for  nearly  an  hour,  and  then  were 
weak,  but  continuous.  The  child  was  bom  in  three 
Iiours  after  the  medicine  was  given.  It  wiia  dciid,  livid, 
and  rigid  ;  the  hands  were  firmly  clenched.  No  suc- 
cess attended  our  efforts  at  resuscitation. 

Case  XII. — Some  time  ago  I  was  colled,  in  consul- 
tation with  Sir  Philip  Crarapton,  to  see  a  child  then 
three  years  old,  and  lahoiiriug  under  a  very  remark- 
able spasmodic  disease.  When  the  child  was  carried, 
into  the  room  by  its  mother,  it  appeared  as  if  every 
muscular  fibre  in  its  body  was  in  a  state  of  paralysis. 
The  limbs  all  Imng  loose  and  powerless  ;  the  head  fell 
about  by  its  own  gravity,  unsupported  by  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  The  countenance  was  idiotic.  Wliile  we 
looked  at  the  child,  this  state  of  utter  flaccidity  was 
slowly  changed  into  one  of  spasm  of  every  muscle  of 
the  body.  The  limbs  were  contracted  into  the  most 
grotesqae  forms,  the  back  was  forcibly  bent  back- 
wards, the  head  was  extended,  and  flexed,  and  rotated, 
and  these  motions  were  performed  slowly  and  in  suc- 
cession. After  this  paroxysm  of  muscular  action,  the 
whole  child  relapsed  into  its  former  state  of  flaccidity 
and  helplessness,  and  this  scene  was  repeated  several 
times  while  it  rc3uaincd  in  the  room.  We  were  told 
that  this  condition  had  continued  since  its  birth.  1 
was  so  much  strmrk  by  the  resemblance  this  condition 
bore  to  that  in  which  1  had  seen  the  children  above 
described,  that  I  inquired  from  the  lady  what  was  the 
natui-c  of  her  labour  when  this  child  was  born,  and  I 
learned  that  it  bad  been  long  and  tedious,  and  that  she 
had  got  ergot  of  rye  to  quicken  the  pains.     The  child 
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was  still-born,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  re- 
buscitating  it,  and  it  had  never  been  free  from  the 
alternate  spasm  and  palsy  since  its  birth. 

In  the  cases  just  recorded,  the  condition  of  the  in- 
fants was  very  unlike  that  of  still-born  children  deli- 
vertid  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  when  no  ergot 
had  been  adniinistered  to  the  mother.  The  distin- 
guishing characteristics  are^  the  general  Uvidity  of  the 
surface ;  (A^  universal  rigiditg  of  ihs  muscular  system^ 
producing  the  stiffened  limbs  and  clenched  hands  in  thoss 
infants  in  tchotn  life  teas  extinguished;  and  tlie  remark- 
able  kind  of  aliemaiing  spasvi  and  paUy  which  super- 
vened in  those  that  were  resuscitated.  The  nearest 
approach  to  this  state  in  new-born  children,  and  that 
which  most  resembles  it  is,  the  condition  in  which  child- 
ren are  bom  dead,  with  symptoms  of  congestion  of  the 
cerebral  vessels  ;  in  whom,  it  is  true,  we  find  tlie  coun- 
tenance suffused  and  livid,  but  the  peculiar  affection  of 
the  muscular  and  uurvous  system  is  wanting.  ChUdren 
presenting  this  appearance  of  congestion  are  usually 
bom  after  difficult  labour ;  but  in  the  instances  above 
detailed  this  was  not  the  case — some  of  them  were 
tedious,  but  none  of  them  difficult. 

ITiat  the  fcetus  in  utero  is  cjipable  of  being  InHuenced 
by  the  circulating  fluids  of  the  mother  is  proved  by 
the  well-known  fact  of  the  commonicatton  of  syphilis, 
small-pox,  &c.  to  the  unborn  child ;  and  that  sub- 
stances taken  into  the  stoniacli  of  the  mother  can  affect 
the  intaut  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Majendie,* 
who  found  in  the  foetus  of  animals  the  odour  of  cam- 
phor, and  the  colour  of  madder,  with  which  he  had  fed 
the  mothers.     It  is  still  further  established  by  the  case 


*  Velpetti  Ati  Vftit  d«s  ac«ouchemcDt«,  p.  106. 
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reported  by  M.  O'OutrciJont,*  of  a  foetus  poisoned  by 
opium  taken  by  the  mother. 

Admitting  this  point  to  be  established,  it  remains  to 
be  seen  wliether  the  effects  described  above,  and  im- 
puted to  the  direct  agencj'  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  bear 
any  resemblance  to  the  elFects  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  drug  into  the  cireulation.  Upon  thia 
point  we  have  very  satisfactory  information  in  the 
elaborate  essay  of  Sir.  \\'right,  already  alluded  to. 
Before  proceeding  to  recount  the  results  of  his  experi- 
mentSf  he  takes  notice  of  some  of  the  epidemics  of 
spasmodic  ergotism^  caused  by  eating  bread  mode  of 
rye  containing  a  large  portion  of  ergot,  whicli  visited 
different  parts  of  the  continent  during  the  last  century. 
Tills  disease  almost  devastated  Freybourg,  and  overran 
many  of  the  cantons  of  Lusatia,  Saxony^  and  Sweden. 
According  to  Videlius,  the  patients  were  attacked  with 
spasms  and  convulsions,  accompanied  with  violent 
pains,  which  were  said  to  equal  those  of  luxation,  and 
to  be  similar  in  their  type.  In  some  instances  the 
patients  became  lethargic,  and  when  recovering  from 
such  state  gave  respectively  signs  of  stupidity,  intoxi- 
cation, and  extreme  lassitude,  after  which  the  fit 
subsided  for  a  time.  But  there  generally  remained 
vertigo,  tinnitus  auriumj  nebidw  oculorum,  rigidity  of 
the  members,  and  excessive  feebleness. 

In  1722  Silesia,  in  1723  the  environs  of  Berlin,  and 
in  1736  Wirtcmburg  in  Bohemia  sustained  the  disas- 
trous effects  of  ergotism.  The  disease  commenced 
with  a  disagreeable  sensation  of  tingling  or  itching  in 
the  feet,  a  violent  cardialgia  then  came  on,  and  the 
disease  ascended  to  the  hands  and   the   head.     The 


•  Revue  Mcdicale,  t.  it.  p.  121. 
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pains  in  a  short  time  subsided,  the  head  became  heavy, 
and  vertigo  prevailf.d,  the  eyes  appearing  to  have  a 
thick  mist  before  them.  Tlie  fingers  and  hands  were  so 
spasmodically  contracted  that  no  force  could  straighten 
them,  and  the  pain  was  described  as  equalling  that  of 
hixation.  Some  of  the  patients  became  totally  blind, 
and  others  had  double  ^'ision.  The  memory  also  failed, 
the  conversation  was  wild  and  unintelligible,  and  the 
movements  staggering  and  awkward.  Some  became 
maniacal,  some  melancholic,  and  others  comatose.  The 
disease  was  usually  accompanied  with  opisthotonos. 
Of  five  hundred  patients,  throe  hundred  infants  pe- 
rished, considering  as  sueli  nil  under  five  years  of  age. 

Burghard  gives  an  account  of  a  convulsive  epidemic 
which  raged  in  the  canton  of  Silesia.  The  patients 
were  the  subjects  of  excessive  spasms,  which  convulsed 
the  extremities,  and  the  head,  e3'e9,  and  lips  in  particu- 
lar, attended  with  an  aberration  of  reason  which  no 
medicine  could  restore.  Those  wlio  died  showed,  pre- 
viously to  dissolution,  a  sort  of  paralysis,  which  degen- 
erated into  apoplexy.  Such  as  were  fortunate  enough 
to  recover  laboured  for  some  time  under  excessive 
debility,  particularly  of  the  joints,  stiffness  and  even 
immobility  of  the  limbs,  enfeebled  intellect,  &c. 

This  short  abstract  shows  the  con\'ulsive  character 
of  the  disease  induced  by  the  use  of  ergot  as  a  matter 
of  food,  and  points  out  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  as 
the  organs  principally  under  its  influence. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  effects  of  this  drug  when 
introduced  directly  into  the  circulation ;  and  here  I 
may  remark  that  the  fcetus  in  utero,  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  noxious  matters  into  its  system,  is  cir- 
cumstanced similarly  to  animals  on  whom  we  experi- 
mentalize by  injecting  fluids  into  their  veins ;  for  if  the 
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poiaonons  mBteml  does  reacb  the  fcetos,  it  can  only  do 
BO  bj  the  route  of  the  umbilical  vein. 

Experiment  1. — Mr.  Wright  injected  a  strong  infusion 
of  ergot  into  the  jugular  rein  of  a  dog.  which  cried  and 
vtntg^ed  violently  on  receiving  it,  the  urine  flowing 
in  a  fall  stream,  the  pupil  dilating  immediately,  the 
pulsations  of  the  heart  being  too  rapid  to  be  counted. 
In  four  minutes  its  action  was  much  dimiDisbed  in 
force  and  6requency,  and  general  muscular  flaccidity 
prevailed,  with  slight  qatvering  in  the  whole  frame. 
Jn  another  minute  the  heart  beat  with  singular  rapidity 
and  force,  during  which  complete  opisthotonos  came 
on.  After  the  lapse  of  another  minute  and  a  half  the 
dog  cried  in  a  plaintive  tone,  the  heart  beat  slowly  and 
laboriously,  the  breathing  was  remarkably  slow  and 
profound,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  animal 
died  in  exactly  nine  minutes  from  the  period  of  injec- 
tion. 

ETperimmt  2. — Another  dog  was  treated  in  a  similar 
way,  but  when  only  half  the  quantity  was  injected  exces- 
sive apasmodie  action  ensued,  with  dilation  of  the  pupil 
and  discharge  of  faioes.  In  three  quarters  of  a  minute 
the  convulsions  had  ceased,  and  there  were  only  to  be 
observed  the  most  perfect  helplessness  and  flaccidity  of 
the  limbs,  with  a  quick  and  feeble  pulse.  This  state 
continued  through  the  further  space  of  half  a  minute, 
when  very  slight  tremor  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind 
and  fore  Itfgs  succeeded,  accompanied  with  a  drawing 
down  of  the  lower  jaw  and  perfect  eraprosthotonos. 
The  motion  of  the  heart  was  now  very  slow  and  inter- 
mittent. The  emprosthotonos,  with  an  occasional 
convuUivc  sigh,  continued  until  four  minutes  and  a 
half  from  the  commencement,  when  all  signs  of  life 
were  gone. 
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Several  other  experiments  were  made  by  Mr. 
Wright,  with  different  quantities  of  the  infusion,  and 
all  produced  results  differing  in  intensity,  but  similar 
in  kind. 

The  question  now  arises,  does  the  blood  of  the 
mother  become  impregnated  with  the  noxious  proper- 
ties of  the  ergot  ?  This  point  also  has  been  settled  by 
Mr.  "VVriglit,  who  has  proved  that  the  oil  of  ergot 
(upon  which  the  peculiar  action  of  the  drug  seems  to 
depend)  is  present  in  the  blood  of  animals  who  have 
taken  the  medicine  by  the  mouth.  He  detected  the 
oil  in  the  blood  of  a  dog  to  whom  be  had  given 
the  powdered  ergot ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
method  pursued,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
here ;  but  he  has  established  the  fact  by  his  investiga- 
tions, and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  comprehend  how  the 
influence  of  the  drug  can  be  extended  from  the 
mother  to  the  unl>orn  child. 

It  might  appear  strange  at  first  sight,  and  dilHcult 
to  understand^  how  a  medicine  taken  in  the  usual 
medicinal  doses,  and  with  apparent  impunity,  by  the 
mother,  should  nevertheless  act  injuriously  on  the  fcctus 
in  iitero.  But  the  difficulty  is  in  a  great  degree 
removed,  when  we  consider,  first,  that  the  system  of 
the  mother  is  very  generally  acted  on  bj"  the  ergot, 
though  not  to  any  injurious  extent;  and  secondly,  that 
infants  are  so  susceptible  of  the  action  of  narco- 
tics. That  the  maternal  system  is  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  ordinary  dose  of  the  ergot  is  sliown 
by  the  remarkable  depression  in  the  pulse,  which  so 
constantly  follows  the  administration  of  this  drug;  the 
rate  of  the  pulse  often  falling  twenty  beats  in  the 
minute,  and  in  some  instances  dangerous  comatose 
symptoms  having  ensued.    This,  coupled  with  the  fact 
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above  alluded  to,  that  infants  aro  peculiarly  liable  to  I 
be  dangerously  affected  by  very  minute  doses  of  nar- 
cotic medicines,  enables  us  to  comprehend  how  the 
ftctiiB  may  be  injured  by  a  poisonous  matter  circulating 
with  the  blood  of  the  mother. 

It  is  plain  that  the  longer  the  time  that  elapses  after 
the  medicine  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the 
mother,  the  more  certainly  will  its  noxious  principles 
be  absorbed  and  mised  with  her  blood ;  the  more  cer- 
tainly also  will  these  principles  he  transmitted  to  the 
fcetus  by  the  constantly  arriving  current  of  blood 
through  the  umbilical  vein  ;  and  the  more  likely  will 
the  foetus  be  to  suffer  from  their  effects. 

From  these  observations  I  think  we  arc  justified  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  administration  of 
ergot  of  rye  to  a  woman  in  labour  is  attended  with 
danger  to  the  child,  whenever  a  time  sufficient  for  the 
absorption  and  transmission  of  its  noxious  properties 
elapses  before  the  child  is  born  ;  and  from  the  cases 
above  stated  I  am  inclined  to  place  two  hours  as  the 
limit  of  safety,  and  to  consider  a  prolongation  of  labour 
beyond  that  period  as  perilous  to  the  infant. 

Tt  would  appear  that  the  degree  of  effect  produced 
differs  with  the  time  that  elapses  between  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  dose  and  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  some 
we  find  spasm  and  lividity,  with  a  capability  of  being 
perfectly  restored  to  life  ;  in  others  resuscitation  was 
followed  by  convulsions  terminating  in  idiotcy,  with 
alternate  spasm  and  palsy  ;  in  others  the  convulsions 
were  followed  by  death  at  a  remote  period  ;  and  in 
others  the  life  of  the  child  was  completely  extinguished 
before  birth. 

Two  practical  deductions  may  be  drawn  from  these 
observations, — first,  that  the  ergot  should   never  be 
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given  in  any  case  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  la- 
bour lasting  more  than  two  Iiours  after  its  admimstra- 
tion,  except  where  it  may  be  employed  to  secure  the 
life  of  the  mother,  as  in  the  cases  of  placenta  presen- 
tation and  of  accidental  hoMnorrhage  above  quoted 
(Cases  VIII.  and  XI.)  j  and  secondly,  that  if  we  find 
delivery  delayed  to  two  hours,  resort  should  be  had  to 
artificial  means  to  save  the  life  of  the  child. 


Further   Observations  on  the    Vse  of  Ergot  of  Rye. 

[From  Lbs  DubUa  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Sdenco,  May,  1864.J 

In  a  former  paper  I  dwelt  at  sorae  length  upon  the 
injurious  effects  sometimes  produced  on  the  foitus  in 
utero  by  the  administration  of  the  ergot  of  rye  to  the 
mother  during  labour.  I  propose  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  call  attention  to  results  beneficial  to  the  partu- 
rient female  which  follow  the  judicious  administration 
of  the  drug.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  formidable 
cliaracter  of  haemorrhage  after  delivery.  There  is  no 
accident  that  more  completely  and  suddenly  threatens 
the  extinction  of  life,  and  there  is  none  more  calcu- 
lated to  alarm,  and  even  to  unnerve,  the  most  experi- 
enced practitioner.  There  is  another  consequence  of 
delivery,  which,  although  not  equally  dangerous,  ia 
nevertheless  productive  of  the  greatest  suffering,  and 
is  at  times  uncontrollable  by  the  means  ordinarily 
employed  to  procure  relief  j  I  allude  to  the  occurrence 
of  aftfir-poina.  Kvery  practitioner  has  to  encounter 
these  very  formidable  and  distressing  consequences  of 
labour,  and  although  the  means  of  combatbg  them 
are  well  laid  down  ii»  treatises  on  midwifery,  and  well 
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understood  bythe  profession,  it  appears  to  me  tliat  woj 
can  go  a  step  in  advance,  und  adopt  measures  to  prevent ' 
their  occurrence  in  certain  cases  in  which  we  have 
reason  to  expect  them. 

That  certain  women  are  more  prone  than  others  to 
uterine  hemorrhage  ufter  deliver)'  is  a  truili  of  which 
every  practitioner  is  well  awure,  and  that  a  patient 
who  has  once  suffered  severely  from  this  accident  la 
very  likely  to  encounter  a  similar  danger  on  every 
subsequent  occasion,  will  be  equally  admitted  as  true. 
There  arc  two  very  opposite  eondilious  of  the  system 
which  favour  the  occurrence  of  this  formidable  accident. 
The  first  is  the  full  plethoric  habit,  where  the  heart  is 
in  strong  and  rapid  action,  and  all  the  vessels  are 
gorged  with  blood,  as  is  indicated  by  the  flushed  skin, 
headache,  thirst,  and  bounding  pulse.  The  second  is 
the  weak,  delicate,  lax-fibrcd  state,  characterized  by 
pale  countenance,  spare  limbs,  slow  and  weak  labour- 
pains,  and  feeble,  though  it  may  be  rapid,  pulse.  Of 
these  the  first  is  that  which  bears  the  attack  with  the 
greatest  impunity,  and  least  danger  to  life.  In  that  con- 
dition there  seems  to  be  u  aupcrabundancc  of  blood  in 
the  system,  the  loss  of  which,  within  certain  limita,  is 
more  advantageous  than  otlierwise,  and  from  the  tonici- 
ty that  pervades  the  uterine  in  common  with  the  other 
muscular  fibres  of  the  body,  the  flow  of  blood  is  more 
easily  arrested  when  tt  exceeds  bounds  compatible 
with  safety  to  life.  In  the  second  condition,  on  the 
contrary,  every  drop  of  blood  which  is  poured  out  in- 
dicates its  loss  by  a  corresponding  depression  of  the 
system  ;  such  patients,  with  their  languid  frames,  their 
nervous  and  often  hysterical  disposition,  at  once  shew 
the  ill  effects  of  hirmorrhagc ;  they  become  rapidly 
weak   and   gasping,  the   pulse  soon   fades  under  the 
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finger,  and  the  loss  of  half  the  amount  of  blood  easily 
and  safely  spared  by  the  former  class  of  patients  will 

rplace  the  life  of  one  of  the  latter  in  the  greatest  jeo- 
pardy. In  addition  to  this,  there  is  not  the  same  na- 
tural means  of  arresting  the  haimorrhage  which  exists 
in  the  first  described  class  ;  the  uterus  is  languid  and 
slow  to  act>  and  when  artificially  excited  to  contrac- 
tion, seems  unable  to  continue  the  effort  for  any 
sufficient  length  of  time  ;  relaxation  soon  takes  place, 
the  vital  stream  again  rushes  forth,  and  again  the 
struggle  has  to  commence  between  the  medical  attend- 
ant and  death. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  well-known  means  of 
treating  uterine  hajmorrhage  alter  delivery,  I  have 
been   in  the  habit  for  some  years  of  placing  great 

'reliance  on  the  use  of  ergot  of  rye  in  full  doses ;  and 
although,  from  the  precautions  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
employing  to  secure  contraction  of  the  uterus,  eases  of 
haiuiorrhage  have  been  rare  in  my  practice,  yet  some 
have  occurred  in  which  I  have  derived  most  essential 
aid  from  this  drug.  The  mode  of  administration  may 
be  the  same  as  that  described  in  my  remarks  at  page 
137  ;  or  sixty  grains  of  the  powder  may  be  infused  in 
four  ounces  of  boiling  water,  a  little  sugar  added,  and 
half  of  the  infusion,  with  the  suspended  powder,  may  be 
given  for  a  dose,  and  repeated  if  necessary.  And  here 
1  would  observe  that,  to  act  beneficially,  the  drug 
must  be  employed  early.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  until 
the  system  lias  been  exhausted,  and  the  vital  powers 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  ;  for  then  the  action  of 
the  ergot  may  be  more  prejudicial  than  advantageous, 
owing  to  the  power  it  possesses  of  depressing  the 
action  of  the  heart.  It  will  not  take  the  place  of 
opium  in  restoring  tlie  balance  of  the  circulation,  and 
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renovating  the  nervoBS  system,  in  the  last  stage  of  that 
friglitful  accident ;  but,  when  given  in  proper  lime, 
before  the  loss  of  blood  has  been  excessive,  it  will 
prevent  the  necessity  of  giving  opium,  by  checking  the 
flow  of  the  vital  fluid,  and  thus  husbanding  the 
strenjifth  of  the  patient.  I  do  not  intend  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  em- 
ployed the  ergot  to  arrest  haemorrhage  after  it  has 
commenced  ;  I  will  only  state  generally,  that  in  my 
experience  it  has  never  failed  to  eflfect  this  object ;  and 
I  have  tlie  pleasure  of  being  able  to  say  that  I  never 
lost  a  patient  from  thia  accident  whom  1  had  undenny 
care  from  the  commencement  of  the  labour.  I  have 
seen  patients  die  of  hiemorrhage,  no  doubt ;  but  these 
were  cases  where  I  was  called  in  at  tbc  termination, 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  last  struggle,  licforc  I  quit 
this  part  of  my  subject,  I  wish  to  advert  to  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  not  very  uncommon  error,  viz., 
that  opium  is  a  remedy  for  uterine  hioraorrliagc  after 
delivery.  This  is  an  error  which  is  calcubted  to  do 
immense  mischief,  by  inducing  practitioners  to  give 
opium  at  a  time  when  its  operation  is  most  detrimental 
to  the  patient.  That  opium  is  invaluable  in  the  latter 
stages  of  these  cases  no  one  is  more  ready  to  admit 
than  myself.  It  soothes  the  horrible  jactitation,  reno- 
vates the  fulling  nervous  cnergj^  and  acts  as  a  rcBtoni- 
tive  to  the  exhausted  Bystera ;  and  when,  by  ila 
salutary  operation,  sleep  is  procured,  all  danger  is 
generally  at  an  end.  This  beneficial  action  has,  I  am 
sure,  led  to  its  administration  at  an  improper  time. 
Because  it  is  good  in  one  stage,  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  applicable  to  another ;  and  while  it  is  only  really 
valuable  as  a  mnans  of  correcting  the  ruinous  effects  of 
lora  of  blood.  It  has  been  erroneously  imagined  that  it 
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is  capable  of  arresting  the  flow  iu  the  earlier  stape. 
This,  I  repeat,  is  a  grievous  error,  and  if  generally 
acted  upon,  is  likely  to  lead  many  an  unwarj'  practi. 
tioner  into  trouble.  What  we  want  in  the  early  stage 
of  uterine  hicmorrhage  is  uterine  contraction  ;  but  no 
one  will  maintain  that  opium  is  capable  of  attaining 
this  object.  On  the  contrarj*,  we  know  very  well  that 
opium  suspends  the  action  of  the  uterine  fibres,  and 
for  this  purpose  we  give  it  in  cases  of  turning,  where 
we  wish  to  diminish  tlte  resistance  to  the  introduction 
of  the  hand  offered  by  the  uterus.  In  like  manner  we 
give  opium  to  relieve  severe  after-pains,  which  are 
produced  by  violent  spasmodic  contractions  of  the 
uterus,  and  we  find  they  are  suspended  by  that 
medicine.  Does  it  not  appear  strange,  then,  that  the 
same  medicine  should  be  given  at  a  time  when  we 
should  anxiously  look  for  the  most  prompt  and  ener- 
getic uterine  action,  and  employ  every  means  in  our 
power  to  solicit  this  desirable  condition  ? 

That  opium  is  capable  of  inducing  haemorrhage 
when  given  soon  after  delivery  1  once  learned  to  my 
cost.  In  November,  1839,  a  lady,  whom  I  had  often 
attended  before,  was  confined.  She  wns  subject  to 
after-pains  of  the  most  uitense  kind,  far  exceeding  any 
p^ns  she  ever  had  before  the  birth  of  her  children  ; 
and  OD  more  than  one  occasion  I  was  sent  for  iu  two 
hours  after  I  had  left  her,  and  found  her  suffei'ing  the 
greatest  agony,  which  I  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
allaying.  On  the  occasion  above  referred  to,  1  wished, 
if  possible,  to  anticipate  the  severity  of  the  attack  ; 
and  accordingly  I  had  a  dose  contaming  thirty  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  ready,  and  gave  it  to  her  as  soon  as 
the  infant  was  bom.  The  result  wus  inertia  of  the 
uterus,  and  although  she  had  never  had  hicmorrhage 
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before,  flooJing  soon  came  on.  Tlie  removal  of  tlie 
placenta^  by  passing  the  hand  tnto  the  uterus,  did  not 
control  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  active  employ- 
ment of  the  ordinary  means,  the  loss  went  on.  So 
profuse  was  the  deluge  of  blood,  that  I  am  convinced 
if  I  had  not  had  my  dose  of  ergot  in  my  pockety  the 
delay  necessary  to  procure  it  would  have  placed  my 
patient  in  the  greatest  danger.  However,  by  its  timely 
administration,  the  paralysed  condition  of  the  uterus 
was  overcome,  the  fibres  contracted,  and  the  rush  of 
blood  was  arrested.  This  was  one  of  the  most  alarm- 
ing cases  of  hremori'hage  I  ever  met  with,  and  1  have 
not  the  least  doubt  it  was  caused  by  the  upium. 

Let  opium  then,  be  given  with  a  view  to  its  proper 
object,  and  let  it  not  be  expected  to  do  the  very 
opposite  to  that  for  which  we  so  often  employ  it  Given 
prematurely,  it  must  do  mischief :  given  at  the  proper 
moment^  it  will  rescue  patients  from  the  grave.  The 
ergot  of  rye  should  be  our  sheet-anchor  at  first,  when 
we  want  to  arrest  the  hsemorrhage,  and  opium  after- 
wards when  we  wish  to  restore  the  exhausted  vital 
powers. 

The  principal  object,  however,  of  the  present  com- 
munication, is  not  to  treat  of  the  means  for  arresting 
haemorrhage  after  its  commencement,  but  to  recommeud 
a  practice  calculated  to  prevent  its  occurrence  in  certain 
cases,  where,  from  previous  experience,  wc  have  reason 
to  tnow  it  is  likely  to  occur.  There  are  some  females, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  who  are  more  prone  than 
others  to  this  aftection,  and  in  whom  every  labour  is 
followed  by  severe  and  dangerous  flooding;  and  I 
conceive  it  to  be  a  matter  of  tlie  greatest  importance 
to  be  able  to  avert  so  serious  a  calamity,  when  we  have 
timely   notice  of  the   predisposition    of  our   patient* 
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With  a  view  to  attain  this  object,  1  have  been  in  the 
habit,  for  some  years,  of  anticipating  the  danger  by  the 
odimuistration  of  the  secale  comutum  immediately 
upon  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  before  hajmorrhage 
takes  place,  ^vith  a  success  that  will  be  best  estimated 
ailtcr  a  perusal  of  the  following  coses. 

Case  L — Mrs.  M.  This  lady  had  been  attended  by 
my  father  at  the  birth  of  several  children,  and  was 
always  disposed  to  hsemorrhngc  after  delivery.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  the  discharge  was  very  abun- 
dant, and  at  the  last  accouchement  she  was  reduced  to 
a  state  of  very  great  danger.  1  was  engaged  to  attend 
her  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1835,  and  being 
aware  of  her  disposition  to  htemorrhage,  an  well  from 
her  own  statement  as  from  the  record  of  her  case  in 
my  father's  books,  I  was  determined  to  anticipate  the 
accident,  and  prevent  its  occurrence,  by  securing  a  full 
and  permanent  contraction  of  the  uterus.  Accordingly 
I  prepared  an  infusion  of  ergot,  sixty  grains  in  four 
ounces  of  water,  leaving  the  powder  in  suspension,  and 
as  soon  as  the  head  of  the  infant  had  cleared  the  peri- 
nicum  I  gave  her  half  the  quantity.  Due  attention 
was  paid  to  following  the  uterus  dowTX  into  the  pelvis 
with  the  hand,  and  a  proper  binder  was  carefully  ad- 
justed.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the 
child,  tlie  remaining  portion  of  ergot  wjis  administered, 
and  the  placenta  was  expelled  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, accompanied  by  much  less  than  the  quantity  of 
blood  lost  by  most  women  after  deliveiy. 

I  attended  this  lady  again  in  the  year  1838,  when 
slie  hiid  a  premature  confinement  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  month.  She  had  travelled  sixty  miles  to  town 
in  one  day,  and  on  the  followiag  day  the  waters  of  the 
ovum  were  discharged  ^vithout  pain,  which  did  not 
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C^alL— lln.6.  In  June,  ldS5.  this  kdy  ra  de. 
fircrcd  of  her  third  chOd  when  I  attended  her  for  the 
first  time.  9i«  had  prerioaalj'  been  onder  the  care  of 
two  i^iyudaDa  of  efninftMip,  one  of  whon  nttcnded  her 
in  her  fint,  the  other  in  her  second  confinaDeot.  On 
both  omwimMi  die  wilfrrwl,  after  Ae  hirdi  of  the  chQd, 
from  profiue  and  daogerous  hemorrhage,  which,  par. 
ticolarly  on  the  second  occasion,  waa  azreated  with 
conaiderable  difficultv.  I  prepared  the  a5ual  dose  of 
ergot,  and  administered  it  in  divided  doses,  half  just 
aa  the  head  waa  about  to  clear  the  external  orifice,  and 
the  other  half  immediatelj  after  the  complete  expulsion 
of  the  child.  The  result  was  most  aad^Ktor;  ;  the 
pUcenta  was  thrown  off  without  any  difficulty,  and 
very  little  blood  accompanied  its  separation.  This 
lady  has  been  attended  by  me  at  the  birth  of  four 
other  children,  and,  by  adopting  the  same  measures, 
always  with  the  same  sacoeaa. 

Cabe  hi. — Mrs.  M.  This  lady  was  very  near  dying 
of  nterine  hsemorrhage  aAer  her  first  confinement, 
which  took  place  in  the  country.  In  the  year  1838 
she  was  again  pregnant,  and  came  to  town  to  place 
herself  under  my  care.  She  was  a  pale,  thin,  nervous, 
delicate  person,  and  uhe  looked  to  her  approaching 
accouchement  with  great  alarm.  Labour  set  in  early 
in  the  morning,  and  continued  rather  steady  for  three 
hours,  when  the  pains  Hubsided,  and  a  slight  draining 
of  blood  took  place.  She  continued  in  that  state  for 
two  hours,  the  membranes  having  previously  ruptured, 
when,  finding  the  os  uteri  well  rela.\ed,  and  tlie  head 
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low,  I  gave  the  usual  dose  of  the  ergot  of  rye  ;  this 
soon  restored  the  paius,  and  the  head  was  bom  in  half 
an  hour.  I  then  gave  a  similar  dose,  the  delivery  was 
accomplished,  the  uterus  contracted  firmly,  the  pla- 
centa was  found  in  the  vagina,  and  no  further  hemor- 
rhage occurred. 

This  lady  has  been  confined  under  ray  care  on  three 
subsequent  occasions,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  same 
treatment  her  labours  have  been  safely  terminated. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  0.,  of  a  pale  complexion  and  lax 
fibre,  was  confined  in  1839,  after  a  weak,  slow  labour, 
and  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  delivery  she  had  a  very 
profuse  ha;morrhage,  which  I  found  much  difficulty  in 
arrestiug.  She  also  suffered  most  severely  from  after- 
pains,  which  continued  with  great  intensity  for  two 
days.  In  1841,  she  was  again  delivered  after  a  long, 
weak  labour.  I  gave  the  ergot  just  as  the  head  of  the 
infant  had  escaped  from  the  va^na.  The  placenta  was 
found  at  the  orifice,  and  was  easily  removed  without 
any  loss  of  blood,  and  no  after-pains  followed  this 
delivery.  This  proceeding  has  been  twice  adopted 
with  the  same  lady  since  that  time,  and  in  both  in- 
stances I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing 
similar  happy  results. 

Cass  V.^March,  1845,  I  was  engaged  to  attend  a 

lady,  Mrs.  II.,  pregnant  of  her  eighth  child,  and  whose 

[approaching  confinement  was  contemplated  with  the 

^deepest  anxiety  by  her  friends  as  well  as  by  herself, 

owing  to  the  great  danger  that  attended  all  her  former 

deliveries,  from  the  occurrence  of  uterine  haimorrhage. 

iShe  was  delivered  on  the  9th  of  March,  after  a  weak 

'labour  of  twelve  hours  duration. 

As  soon  as  the  head  of  tlie  infant  come  to  press  upon 
the  perinajum,   1    administered  the  first  dose  of  the 
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Cm  VL  occurred  m  like  rnauA  d 

bM  VIS  more  fcnaidaUe^  oviag  to  tke  eoapficakaan  of 
cirdnc  £Mtte.  I  wu  cmUed,  wkkMt  aor  funkw 
wsraing,  ia  the  middle  of  ilie  night  to  mttoid  this 
Udy,  Hn.  L^  who  hsd  «lre*dy  given  birth  to  sercnl 
duldren.  On  117  amral  mt  her  home,  I  w«s  informed 
hf  tiie  mtnetender  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  hvring 
trifi(iit(ul  hemorrhage  after  her  confinements,  and  that, 
nnfortanatelj,  the  gentleman  who  had  always  attend^ 
ed  her  waa  eogaged,  and  coold  not  come  to  her.  She 
•aid,  moTOwer,  that  the  lady  wa«  subject  to  fainting 
flu  during  her  Ubour.  With  thia  by  no  means 
pUamnt  intvUigeoce,  I  a«ccndcd  to  the  bedchombcTi 
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where  1  found  a  small,  delicate-looking  female,  nervous, 
and  a  good  deal  agitated,  of  course,  at  seeing  a 
stranger  instead  of  her  usual  attendant,  in  wliom  she 
justly  had  so  much  confidence.  She  wns  in  weak  and 
slow  labour,  and  ou  examination  I  found  the  os  uteri 
dilated  to  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  and  very  yielding  ; 
the  extcnial  parts  were  wcU  relaxed.  She  was  breath- 
ing hurriedly,  with  occasional  gasping,  her  pulse  130, 
and  the  heart  beating  in  a  very  tuinultiioua  manner. 
While  I  waited  to  observe  the  course  of  her  labour,  she 
began  to  fall  oflf  into  one  of  her  usual  sinking  states, 
from  which  she  was  roused  by  camphor,  ammonia, 
and  wine.  I  now  made  up  my  miud  to  finish  the 
labour  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and  accordingly  T 
ruptured  tlie  membranes,  and,  having  prepared  the 
ergot  of  rjre  in  the  usual  manner,  I  administered 
one  half  at  once.  This  had  the  effect  of  incretising  the 
uterine  action  very  obviously  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
The  OS  uteri  soon  dilated  completely,  the  head  came 
well  down  into  the  pelvis,  and  there  were  no  more  signs 
of  fainting.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  I  gave  the 
remainder  of  tlie  medicine,  with  the  effect  of  augment- 
ing the  laboiu"  pains,  and  was  gratified  to  find  the 
rapidity  of  the  pulse  greatly  diminished  as  the  labour 
progressed,  until  at  last  it  did  not  exceed  one  hundred 
in  the  minute.  The  child  was  born  alive  in  forty  minutes 
after  the  first  dose  had  been  given.  The  placenta  was 
found  in  the  vagina  after  the  cord  was  tied  and  cut, 
and  my  patient  did  not  lose  two  ounces  of  blood  after 
its  removal.  I  remained  with  her  two  hours  after 
her  deliver}',  and  left  her  at  the  end  of  that  time  per- 
fectly well.  Tier  old  friend  took  up  the  attendance  on 
Ihe  following  day,  and  t  received  a  note  from  her 
msbaiid,  suting  that  he  had  never  known  her  to  have 
so  favourable  a  delivery  before. 
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twnre  hoiif> : 

be  ddngedviA  eold  watetv  to  Wn  < 

open,  aod  to  get  braadfr  in  large 
to  ihe  ■— ^"**  of  a  ^oart^  httm 
oat  of  iliBj,!  I  ;  die  nmh  bng  Aat  Ae  vaa  aarer 
ablfi  to  kwre  ber  bed  fir  anae  wecfa  aAtr  ber  eoidhie. 
racDt  On  tiusoecaaaaberlAovrwanlcnr  and  weak 
for  four  hours,  wboi  a  slislit  dninagf  of  blood  canie 
on.  I  foaod  tbe  oa  uteri  4oA  aad  jiddiBg,  sad  gave 
the  usual  doee  of  ergot,  wbidi  aooo  qttkkeued  the 
pains.  The  child  was  bom  m  half  an  bear  aftenrarda, 
when  the  dose  <d  ergot  was  repeated.  The  placenta 
came  awaj  in  a  short  time,  witboat  the  km  of  a  tea- 
capful  of  blood.  She  was  out  of  bed  in  a  ve^  mad  in 
her  drawing-room  on  the  foarteenth  daj  after  her 
delivery. 

The  cases  I  hare  adduced  ire,  I  think,  sufficient  to 
shew  the  value  of  the  practice  I  would  wish  to  recom- 
nicnd.  They  are,  in  my  mind,  convincing  proo&  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  secale  comntum  as  a  means  of  pre- 
venting one  of  the  most  formidable  eriU  we  encounter 
in  obstetric  practice.  Indeed  ray  confidence  in  its 
power  b  so  great,  that  I  now  ft^arlessly  undertake  the 
masagemcDt  of  cases  which,  without  such  aid,  we  must 
all  dread  to  encounter. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  ergot  prevents  uterine 
hiemorrhage  after  deliver)'  in  two  ways  ;  6rst,  by  in- 
ducing a  complete  and  permanent  contraction  of  the 
uterine  fibres,  thus  causing  constnctlon  of  the  blood- 
vasKls  ;  and  secondly,  by  diminishing  the  force  and 


frequency  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  thus  render- 
ing the  effusion  of  blood  less  impctuoua,  and  more 
easily  restrained.  In  all  cases  where  this  medicine  is 
given  in  a  full  dose,  it  has  the  effect  of  moderating  the 
action  of  tlie  heart,  and,  in  the  sixth  case  I  have 
mentioned,  its  salutary  influence  over  that  organ  was 
most  marked  and  beneficial. 

I  have  found  the  timely  administration  of  the  ergot 
most  useful  in  preventing,  or  in  greatly  moderating, 
those  frightful  after-pains  with  which  some  women  are 
so  grievously  afflicted.  I  have  seen  a  patient  writhe  in 
agony  far  greater  than  any  she  had  suffered  during 
labour,  for  many  hours  after  delivery,  and  I  have 
given  opium  in  such  cuscs  to  an  extent  beyond  what 
would  be  borne  under  other  circumstances,  with  im- 
punity, and  with  but  little  avail.  Seeing  the  severe 
and  intractable  nature  of  such  cases,  I  was  induced  to 
try  the  effects  of  the  sccale,  hoping  that  by  the  rapid 
and  permanent  contractions  of  the  uterus  produced 
through  its  influence,  the  painful  i^posms  of  the  organ 
might  be  averted.  1  was  encouraged  to  expect  this 
effect  from  what  occurred  in  the  fourth  case  just 
related,  and  in  several  instances  I  have  used  the 
medicine  for  tills  purpose,  and  with  happy  results. 
The  mode  of  administration  and  the  dose  arc  the  same 
as  those  employed  to  restrain  haemorrhage.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  ergot  proves  beneficial  in  these 
cases,  by  causing  perfect  contraction  of  the  fibres  of 
the  uterus,  and  keeping  them  in  this  condition;  and 
also  by  preventing  the  formation  of  clots  of  blood  in 
the  interior  of  the  organ,  by  the  presence  of  which  the 
spa-smodic  action  is  excited  and  kept  up.  It  b  un- 
necessary to  give  the  details  of  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  I  have  given  the  drug  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
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THrting  the  mjuuwoui  of  aftir  |MIM,  bvt  I  dunk  it 
i^it  to  stxu  tlwt  aome  cmm  hsfc  pccMBted  them- 
■elrei.  in  which  it*  hftirlirul  mcAaa  m  not  so  decisive 
as  ID  tiie  gRHcr  nnniMr  of  laitenenh  basheoi. 

Befive  I  oonefaide,  I  wiA  to  reend  Bay  testimony  in 
&Toar  of  ^e  fyrsk  conratara  as  n  ifsnrr  of  arresting 
aercre  aod  protracted  menorrfa^ia,  mtcoaaected  with 
org&nic  (fisease  of  the  ntorus.  For  this  ptupoae  I  eia< 
ploy  it  in  d<»e9  of  fire  grains  diree  times  a  day.  and 
by  ttt  nae  1  hare  frequently  succeeded  in  cases  which 
ranCed  other  plans  of  treatment.  Great  care  shonld 
be  taken  to  assertun  the  absence  of  organic  discaae  in 
these  cases,  and  examinaticm  should  be  made  not 
only  with  the  finger  but  with  the  ^>eculamf  for  ulcer- 
ation of  the  OS  uteri  ;  polypus  abo  may  exist,  which 
will  elude  detection  by  the  former  mode*  but  will  at 
once  be  made  manifest  by  the  latter.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  if  the  discharge  of  blood  be  caased  by  organic 
diMase,  the  flow  will  not  be  stopped  by  the  iatermil 
administrfttion  of  ergot  of  rye,  and  therefore,  if  it  be 
pren  in  Buch  a  case,  the  value  of  the  remedy  will  be 
nnfairiy  depreciated.  But  if^  aAer  due  examination, 
organic  disease  cannot  be  detected,  I  think  the  medi.  ^ 
cine  may  be  relied  on  as  a  very  efficient  agent.  I  ^M 
have  often  observed  in  patients  who  have  taken  the 
ra'vlirinc  in  five^grain  doses  for  two  or  three  itays,  that 
they  ci/mplain  of  a  peculiar  cramp-like  pain  in  the  hips 
and  thi^jtu,  which  becomes  more  severe  if  the  medicine 
be  continued.  This  I  consider  a  very  good  indication, 
■a  in  all  the  cases  where  it  has  occurred  the  disease 
hai  been  Hpccdily  removed. 


Since  <ho  foregoing  papers  were  wTitten,  various  pre- 
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parations  have  been  proposed,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  adopted  and  introduced  into  the  Pharmacopceias 
of  the  United  Ivingdom  ;  the  object  being  to  afford  a 
ready  means  of  administering  the  sccale  comutum  in 
well  defined  doaes  of  uniform  strengtli.  In  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia  three  such  arc  to  be  found,  viz. : — the 
fluid  extract,  the  infusion,  and  the  tincture.  These  are 
all  good,  the  fluid  extract  the  best ;  and  if  there  was 
always  time  to  ^vrite  a  prescription,  and  send  to  the 
chemist  (perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  niglu),  and  wait 
for  ita  return,  they  would  no  doubt  answer  their  pur- 
pose. But  the  midwifery  practitioner  does  not  know 
the  moment  he  may  want  the  valuable  assistance  of 
this  powerful  drug,  lie  may  be  miles  away  from  any 
pharmaceutist,  and  his  patient's  life  may  depend  upon 
the  immediate  administration  of  this  hiemoiitatic.  On 
this  account  I  see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinion  I 
have  long  entertained,  and  myself  acted  upon,  viz. :  that 
every  man  engaged  in  midwifery  practice  should  carry 
in  his  pocket-case  sixty  grains  of  carefully  prepared  pow- 
dered ergot  of  rye.  It  is  a  very  delicate  medicine,  and 
requires  great  care  in  its  management  and  keeping.  My 
practice  is  to  have  four  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of 
freshly  powdered  ergot  divided  into  sixty-grain  doses, 
and  each  dose  wrapped  in  metallic  paper,  the  metallic 
surface  being  kept  inside  next  the  powder,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  common  paper.  One  of  these  packets  is  a 
very  small  and  liglit  addition  to  the  weight  and  bulk  of 
a  common  pocket-case,  which  I  presume  every  practi- 
tioner carries  about  with  him,  and  with  it  he  is  prepared 
for  every  emergency  that  may  require  the  use  of  the 
drug.  An  infusion  is  readily  made  by  pouring  four  or 
five  ounces  of  boiling  water  on  the  powder,  which, 
with  the  addition  of  a  lump  of  white  sugar,  and  a  table- 
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spoonful  of  sherry  wine,  makes  a  very  palateable  mix- 
ture. This  may  be  given  in  two  or  three  doses  as 
required.  I  have  not  for  many  years  gone  out  night 
or  day  without  my  dose  of  ergot  in  my  pocket,  and  I 
advise  all  other  practitioners  to  adopt  the  same  rule. 
The  convenience  of  this,  compared  with  the  alternative 
of  putting  a  bottle  of  one  of  the  fluid  preparations  in 
the  pocket  every  time  one  goes  out,  is  too  evident  to 
require  further  comment. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

ON    CHLOROFORM    IN    SUDWIFEBY    IN    CONJUNCTION    WITB 
ERGOT    OF    RYE. 

[From  tho  Dublia  Quart«rl.r  JoaruMl  of  Medical  Science,  vol.  10,  p.  1, 
Augu»t  1st,  1850.] 

The  obsen*ations  contained  in  the  following  pages 
were  communicatetl  to  tlie  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society 
on  two  different  occasions,  the  last  being  the  monthly 
meeting  held  in  April,  1850.  From  the  cases  detailed, 
it  will  appear  that  I  have  been  an  early  labourer 
in  the  field  of  investigation  respecting  the  merits  of 
chloroform  as  an  anscsthctic  agent  in  parturition  ;  but 
I  have  purposely  abstained  from  ptiblishing  the  results 
of  my  experience  in  this  most  interesting  and  imj>or- 
tant  field  of  research,  until  I  had  tested  the  accuracy  of 
my  conclusions  by  repeated  investigations.  In  a  mutter 
like  the  present,  where  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions 
are  entertained,  and  where  the  usual,  and  even  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  scepticism,  which  attends 
the  introduction  of  every  improvement  in  medicine,  is 
found  to  prevail,  it  is  the  ira|jcrative  duty  of  all  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  the 
Dcwly  proposed  means,  to  weigh  well  and  consider  in 
aU  its  bearings  the  plan,  or  remedy,  before  the  stamp 
of  approval  be  placed  upon  it. 

Actuated  by  such  feelings,  I  have  for  a  long  time 
carefully  investigated  the  value  of  chloroform  as  an 
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anicsthetic  agent  in  labour,  and  1  have  fully  satisfied 
mj'self  that  it  is  possessed  of  the  powers  ascribed  to  it 
by  the  distinguished  professor,  Dr.  Simpson,  who  first 
employed  and  recommended  it  for  this  purpose ;  and, 
moreover,  that  its  employment,  when  properly  conducted^ 
is  not  attended  witli  any  injurious  effects  upon  either 
mother  or  child.  I  have  never  seen  any  unpleasant 
result  from  it,  and  I  believe  that,  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sand cases  in  which  tliis  agent  has  been  employed  in 
parturition,  not  a  single  case  of  death  has  occurred  from 
its  use.  The  immunity  from  danger  in  this  class  of 
cases  may  be  ascribed  to  two  causes,  viz.  : — First,  the 
position  of  the  patient,  and  second,  the  condition  of  her 
stomach  with  respect  to  repletion.  The  horizontal 
posture  is  that  in  which  the  peculiar  effects  of  chloro-  i 
form  are  most  easily  produced,  and  in  which  conse-  ^| 
quently  tlie  least  quantity  is  required  to  produce  ^ 
nniesthesia.  That  is  tlie  position  in  which  it  is  always 
administered  to  the  parturient  woman  ;  while  in  many 
surgical  operations,  and  particularly  in  tooth-drawing, 
the  patient  is  placed  in  the  upright  position,  when  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  drug  must  be  used,  and  in  such 
cases  it  is  that  fatal  results  have  most  frequently 
occurred.  With  respect  to  the  second  cause,  viz.  the 
repletion  of  the  stomach,  it  has  been  proved  most 
satisfactorily,  that  if  chloroform  be  administered  when 
the  stomach  is  full,  danger^nis  effects  are  more  readily 
produced,  and  fatal  consequences  are  more  likely  to 
ensue.  Now  in  cases  of  parturition  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  use  of  chloroform  is  commenced  until  some 
hours  have  elapsed  after  the  commencement  of  labour, 
and  during  all  that  time  the  patient  is  little  disposed 
to  take  any  food  ;  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  at 
which  it  may  be  deemed  prudent  to  administer  chloro- 
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form^  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  thus  another  cause* 
of  iinmuDity  from  danger  is  secured  to  the  parturient 
woman.  These  circumstances  luive,  no  doubt,  contri- 
buted to  preserve  the  class  of  cases  under  consideration 
fi'om  injurious  effects,  and  ought  to  encourage  the 
timid  and  wavering  to  lay  aside  prejudice,  and  be 
guided  by  sound  principles  and  experience.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  grand  desideratum 
in  the  use  of  chloroform  is  its  purity.  Without  this, 
there  is  uo  security  against  unpleasant  couscquences. 
The  pure  agent  is  hurrales-s  when  properly  admin- 
istered ;  but  the  impure,  with  similar  precautions  in 
the  mode  of  using  it,  is  sure  to  cause  cough,  spasm  of 
tlie  chest,  excitement,  and  delirium,  before  the  wiffis- 
thetic  effects  are  produced,  and  heodaclie,  with  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  afterwards.  Various  means  have  been 
)roposed  for  testing  chloroform,  but  they  were  all 
difficult  in  their  application,  and  unlikely  to  be  em- 
ployed by  persons  in  active  and  extensive  practice. 

To  Dr.  W.  Gregory  we  are  indebted  for  the  dcscrip- 
tion  of  a  method  whereby  any  one,  however  engaged 
in  practice  or  unused  to  chemical  investigations,  can 
for  himself  test  every  drop  of  chloroform  he  employs  by 
a  simple  process.  His  paper  was  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  in  March,  1850,  and  was  sub- 
sequently printed  in  the  Monthly  Journal  of  t!iat  city.* 
It  is  of  great  value,  and  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  all  who  arc  interested  in  the  success  of  anaes- 
thetic treatment.  He  ascribes  the  injui-ious  effects  of 
the  chloroform  in  ordinary  use  to  tlie  presence  of  cer- 
tain volatile  oily  impurities,  which  must  be  removed 
before  it  can  be  safely  employed.     These  oils  contain 

•  Monthly  JournAl  of  Medical  Scimce,  p.  414,  ifay,  ISfiO. 
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chlorine,  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and,  when  inspired 
or  smelt,  cause  distressing  hcaducbe  and  sickness.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  when  these  ^^rniptoms 
occur,  as  they  do  with  some  individuals,  from  the  use 
of  chloroform  of  more  than  the  average  goodness  of 
quality,  they  depend  on  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  these 
pobonous  oils.  The  test  which  Dr.  Gregory  recom- 
mends for  these  impurities  is  agitation  of  the  chlorO' 
form  with  sulphuric  acid,  whicli  should  be  quite 
colourless,  pure,  and  of  the  fiill  density  of  1*840  at 
least.  This,  when  agitated  with  the  impure  chloroform, 
becomes  yellow  or  brown,  from  its  action  on  the  oils, 
which  it  chars  and  destroys.  Any  change  of  colour  is 
easily  seen  by  the  contact  with  the  colourless  chloro- 
form which  floats  above.  Pure  chloroform  gives  no 
colour  to  the  acid.  As  this  is  a  subject  upon  which 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid,  I  will  transcribe  Dr. 
Gregory's  instructions  for  the  purification  of  the  adul- 
tcrated  drug  : 

"  The  chloroform  having  been  tested  as  above,  and 
"  found  more  or  less  impure,  is  to  be  agitated  with  oil 
"  of  vitriol  [half  ita  volume  will  be  sufficient],  and 
"  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  acid,  of  course 
"  in  a  clean,  dry,  stoppered  bottle,  and  with  occasional 
"  agitation,  till  the  acid  no  longer  becomes  darker  In 
"colour.  As  long  as  the  action  is  incomplete,  there 
"  will  be  seen  after  rest  at  the  line  of  contact  a  darker 
"  ring.  When  this  no  longer  appears,  the  chloroform 
"  may  be  drawn  o6r,  and  for  greater  security  once  more 
"  acted  on  by  a  quarter  of  ita  volume  of  the  acid, 
"  which  should  now  remain  colourless,  It  is  now  to 
"  be  once  more  drawn  off,  and  in  a  dry,  stoppered 
"  bottle,  mixed  with  a  little  powdered  peroxide  of  man- 
"  ganese,  with  which  it  ia  gently  agitated,  and  left  in 
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contact  until  the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  is  entirely 
"  destroyed,  and  the  chloroform  has  acquired  a  mild, 
"  agreeable,  fruity  smell.  It  has  then  only  to  be 
"  poured  off  into  a  proper  phial.  It  will  now  leave  no 
"  disagreeable  smell  when  evaporated  on  the  hand, 

"  Mr.  Kemp  has  observed,  in  repeating  this  process 
"  for  mc,  the  very  curious  fact,  that  as  soon  as  the 
"  action  is  corapletfi,  and  the  oily  impurities  are  de- 
"  stroyed,  but  not  sooner,  the  chloroform,  tested  with 
"  the  acid  in  a  tube,  exhibits  a  strongly  convex  surface 
"  downwards,  where  It  rests  on  the  pure  acid,  or,  what 
"  is  the  same  thing,  the  acid  becomes  concave  at  its 
"  upper  surface.  The  smallest  trace  of  impurity,  not 
"  sufficient  to  affect  the  density  of  the  chloroform,  we 
"  have  found  to  render  the  line  of  junction  horizontal." 

We  have  thus  in  our  power  a  very  simple  means 
of  testing  and  purifying  chloroform  before  employing 
it ;  and  if  strict  attention  be  paid  to  this  most  impor- 
tant point,  1  have  little  doubt  much  of  the  prejudice 
which  still  prevails  against  it  will  be  removed. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description 
of  the  method  of  using  this  agent ;  this  has  been  done 
already  by  Dr.  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  Dr. 
Murphy  of  London,  to  the  first  of  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  introduction  of  this  valuable  addition  to 
obstetric  medicine,  and  to  the  latter  for  his  able  and 
impartial  investigation  of  the  subject.  'ITie  practical 
and  candid  communication  of  Dr.  Dcnhara,  published 
in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  place  the  vtUue  of  this 
remedy  in  its  true  light 

I  may  just  state  generally,  that  in  ordinary  cases 
I  commence  the  administration  when  the  os  uteri  is 
nearly  diluted  ;    then  1  pour  about  one  hundred  and 
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iTcnty  minims  ot  6rst  on  the  folded  handkerchief,  whici 
\&  held  at  u  distance  of  five  or  six  inches  from  the  patient's 
face  as  she  lies  on  her  side,  and  is  slowly  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  until  the  edges  of  the  handkerchief 
overlap  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek.  In  ordinary  labour 
I  never  produce  insensibility,  but  as  soon  as  the  breath- 
ing becomes  ut  all  loud,  I  remove  the  liundkurchicf,  and 
suffer  the  effects  to  subside,  and  then  recommence  the 
process.  By  tliis  means  the  patient  is  never  deprived 
of  consciousness,  but  is  relieved  from  the  agony  of 
her  labour  pains,  and  also  from  that  distressing  and 
persistent  ache  in  the  back,  in  the  interval  between  the 
puins,  of  which  some  women  complain  so  loudly.  They 
arc  conscious  of  the  uterine  effort  being  made,  and  use 
the  urdioary  straining  to  assist  it,  but  they  suffer  little 
or  no  inconvenience. 

To  be  able  to  accomplish  this  with  safety  to  the 
mother  and  her  infant, — to  hear  a  woman  declare 
immediately  after  her  delivery  that  her  labour  was 
"  heaven," — is  no  small  triumph  of  art,  and  will  be  a 
histing  memorial  of  the  genius  and  perseverance  of  Dr. 
Simpson.  The  stage  of  excitement  which  has  been 
obscn'cd  in  some  cases  wherein  chloroform  was  cm- 
ployed  is,  1  have  no  doubt,  attributable  to  the  use  of  an 
impure  specimen,  and  is  not  to  be  expected  when  the 
pure  drug  is  employed  in  the  manner  just  described. 
As  a  proof  of  the  happy  effect  produced  upon  patients 
treated  after  this  fashion,  I  may  state  tliat  those  who 
have  once  used  the  inhalation  have  called  loudly  and 
early  for  it  in  subsctiuent  labours. 

That  injurious  and  fatal  results  have  followed  the 
use  of  chloroform  in  surgical  practice  I  do  not  mean  to 
deny,  though  no  fatal  case  has  ever  occurred  in  mid- 
wifery, principally  for  the  reasons  already  stated  j  but 
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in  the  majority  of  the  unfortunate  cases  some  satis- 
factory reason  will  be  discovered  to  account  for  what 
occurred.  The  upright  position,  a  full  stomach,  an 
over  dose,  or  an  impure  medicine, — tbcfic,  or  some  of 
them^  will  be  found  to  have  been  present  in  suck  cases, 
and  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  fair  and  candid 
inquirer  that  the  blame  should  be  laid  on  the  in- 
cautious employer  rather  than  on  the  agent  employed. 
There  is  now  no  excuse  if  we  fall  into  the  mistakes 
which  others  have  made,  and  which  liave  been  dis- 
covered and  pointed  out  by  the  investigations  of  patient 
inquirers.  Who  now  fears  to  prescribe  opium,  arsenic, 
or  prussic  acid  to  remove  disease  ?  yet  who  will  deny  the 
deadly  nature  of  these  substances  when  incautiously 
used?  All  are  aware  of  the  powers  of  these  poisons, 
but  have  learned  by  their  own  experience  and  that  of 
others  how  to  prepare  them,  and  apportion  the  dose  so 
as  to  keep  without  the  limits  of  danger,  and  yet  to  se- 
cure the  effects  they  wish  to  produce.  And  so  itmust 
be  with  chloroform :  it  is  far  too  valuable  and  too  power- 
ful a  substance  to  escape  the  strict  scrutiny  of  science  ; 
aa  our  acquaintance  with  it  is  short,  wc  cannot  be  sup- 
posed as  yet  to  be  familiar  with  all  Its  properties ;  and 
it  is  no  reason  that  a  hasty  judgment  of  condemnation 
should  be  passed  upon  it,  if  it  has  been  awkwardly  and 
rashly  employed  by  some  in  tlic  infancy  of  the  inven- 
tion. I  do  not  dwell  for  one  moment  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  obstetric  physician  to 
conduct  his  patient  through  her  labour,  with  as  much 
speed  and  as  Httlc  suffering  aa  are  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  herself  and  her  offspring.  To  argue  upon  a 
proposition  so  self-evident  would  be  but  waste  of  time 
and  words.  That  wc  are  possessed  of  an  agent  whereby 
this  great  object  can  be  accomplished  is  proved  by  the 
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lilmiilii  liiiilTij  ■iBu.iifc"!'  ft! I  itif  Htiic 
laK  elect  of  ft  good  date  «f  cUan&xm  be  tke  axRM  of 
■mine  *etioB  fcr  » ikort  ihMv  «  fret  mimiUtd  bj  Dr. 
Murpby,  sad  borne  oot  bv  mj  own  e^erisBoe,  it  fal- 
lovt  M  a  nutter  of  coone,  dnt  if  the  pains  be  ilow 
mad  weak,  the;^  vill  be  the  ibor  snrelj  aad  iBiliiiny 
faftcrfered  witb.  Xow,  it  baa  bappened  to  mm  to  have 
patient*  under  mj  care  who  were  determined  to  inhale 
chloroform  daring  l&boar,  and  who  were  most  clamor- 
rmi  to  get  it  at  a  tine  n^ien  the  ntems  vaa  indbposed 
to  act  with  vigour  and  celerity.  To  gire  the  vapour 
•D  loog  as  matten  thus  stood  would  hare  only  in. 
fWiMsrI  the  eriU  and  protracted  the  labour ;  but  by 
eonUniog  the  use  of  ergot  of  rye  with  chloroform  the 
difficulty  was  quit*-  removed.  In  order  to  iDastrate  this 
prtu-urt-,  I  will  »ei  forth  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
I  have  derives]  the  greatest  advantage  from  such  a  pro. 
cc<Mling. 

Cauk  I, — Mrs.  W.  was  attended  by  me  for  the  first 
lime  in  Scipterober,  1848,  having  had  several  children 
provirin»Iy.  During  the  last  month  of  her  pregnancy 
she  wru  in  n  very  distrcising  state  of  mental  depression, 
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and  continually  spoke  with  apprehension  of  danger  and 
of  death  in  her  approaching  confinement.  She  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  be  treated  with  chloroform,  and 
Tvas  quite  pleased  when  I  promised  to  let  her  have  it. 
Labour  came  on  at  the  proper  time,  commencing  with 
slight  pains,  which  continued,  with  little  increase  in 
strength  or  frequency,  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
znoming  until  night.  She  was  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm  and  solicitude  throughout  tlie  day,  and  remained 
thus  until  10  o'clock,  p.m.»  when,  finding  no  improve- 
ment in  the  character  of  the  labour,  I  gave  her  sixty 
grains  of  ergot  of  rj't*  in  two  doses,  at  an  interval  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  This  soon  established  full  uterine 
action,  and  in  twenty  minutes  she  was  in  strong  labour. 
She  now  became  very  much  excited  and  unruly,  dash- 

f  jng  herself  about  in  the  bed,  and  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  remain  quiet.  To  obtain  tlie  promised 
chloroform  was  her  only  object,  and  she  clamoured 
loudly  for  its  admiuist  ration.  Finding  that  laboui* 
was  now  full}'  established,  and  that  the  os  uteri  was 
nearly  diluted,  I  commenced  the  use  of  chloroform 
from  a  pocket-handkercliief,  on  which  1  hod  poured 
sixty  minims  of  the  fluid.  Tliis  was  at  11  o'clock,  p.m., 
and  almost  immediately  a  complete  calm  ensued  ;  she 
became  tranquil  and  composed,  and  never  afterwards 
betrayed  the  least  want  of  temper.  Her  consciousness 
never  deserted  her.  She  continued  to  speak  rationally 
all  through,  and  expressed  the  greatest  delight  from 
the  inhalation. 

She  was  safely  delivered  of  a  living  boy  at  half-past 
12  o'clock,  A.M.  When  asked  what  she  thought  of  the 
medicine,  she  said  it  was  heaven,  and  that  she  was 

•conscious  of  every  pain,  and  could  mnkc  the  effort  to 
;ap  down,  but  felt  no  suffering.     This  lady  had  been 
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subject  to  intense  nervous  headnclies  after  all  her  pre- 
viotifi  confinements,  on  which  occaslous  the  pain  and 
intolerance  of  light  were  so  great  that  she  was  obliged 
to  have  every  rny  of  light  excluded  from  her  chamber, 
and  the  most  perfect  stillness  observed  in  the  house. 
Tlie  attacks  usually  lasted  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
sue  hours,  when  they  gradually  subsided.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  nothing  of  tlic  kind  occurred. 
When  I  called  to  pay  my  visit  the  follo^Wug  day,  I 
found  the  shutters  open,  and  the  chamber  full  of  light. 
My  patient  lay  perfectly  free  from  all  pain,  happy  and 
thankful,  saying  she  could  scarcely  believe  it  was  all 
over,  so  unlike  was  it  to  what  she  used  to  suffer.  Her 
recovery  was  the  most  rapid  she  ever  made. 

This  case  affords  some  points  for  remark ;  first,  we 
ob5er\c  the  beneficial  effects  of  ergot  of  rye  in  inducing 
uterine  action  in  a  case  rendered  tedious  by  inertness 
of  that  organ,  and  thus  bringing  the  patient  into  a 
condition  favourable  for  the  use  of  chloroform.  It  was 
quite  manifest  at  the  time  I  gave  the  ergot  that  the 
uterus  was  not  disposed  to  efficient  contraction,  and 
that  many  hours  would  in  all  probability  elapse  before 
healthy  action  would  commence.  By  the  influence  of 
this  drug  a  long  night  of  fruitless  labour  was  avoided, 
and  the  patient  was  speedily  relieved  from  suffering. 
Secondly,  a  remarkable  feature  in  this  case  is  the  im- 
munit}'  from  headache  subsequently  to  delivery.  This 
I  think  must  be  attributed  to  the  soothing  effect  of  the 
chloroform  on  the  nervous  system,  acting  as  a  sedative, 
and  calming  the  excitement  which  formerly  used  to  be 
Bo  distressing. 

Case  U. — Mrs.  F.,  pregnant  for  the  first  time.  This 
lady  \va.s  most  anxious  to  u&c  chloroform  in  her  ap- 
proaching  laboiu",  and  I  promised  it  to  her  if  nothing 
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occurretl  to  cause  me  to  refrain  from  its  employment. 
AVTien  the  pains  commenced  they  were  very  slow  and 
weak,  and  continued  so  for  twenty  hours,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  wliich  time  the  os  uteri  was  dilated  to  the 
size  of  a  half^rown  piece.  The  pelvis  was  roomy  and 
the  soft  parts  relaxed.  She  was  most  importunate  to 
begin  the  inhalation  ;  but,  tbe  pains  not  being  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  warrant  its  adnunistration,  I  gave  the 
ergot  of  rye,  which  quickened  uterine  action,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  labour  was  well  established.  1  then 
commenced  the  use  of  chloroform,  under  the  influence 
of  which  she  was  kept  for  two  hours,  when  she  was 
delivered  of  a  living  boy. 

Insensibility  was  never  induced  in  this  lady  ;  slie 
was  conscious  during  the  whole  time,  and  fi-equently 
held  the  handkerchief  herseli'during  the  pains,  soliciting 
more  chloroform,  and  expressing  the  greatest  relief  and 
comfort  from  its  use.  One  ounce  of  chloroform  was 
consumed  in  this  case. 

Case  111. — Mrs.  C.  In  this  case  of  first  pregnancy 
labour  began  by  rupture  of  the  membranes  without 
pain.  In  six  hours  there  was  some  faint  uterine  action, 
which  continued  to  go  on  slowly  for  a  long  time.  At 
length,  at  the  end  of  eighteen  hours,  finding  the  os 
uteri  soft  and  nearly  dilated,  I  administered  the  usual 
dose  of  ergot  of  rye.  This  soon  gave  strength  and 
eflfect  to  the  pains,  and  1  then  began  the  use  of  the 
chloroform.  It  was  continued  for  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  when  delivery  of  a  living  girl  was  accom- 
plished, after  a  labour  of  twenty-one  hours'  duration. 
During  the  whole  period  of  the  inhalation  this  patient 
was  not  insensible,  but  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  being 
conscious  of  the  uterine  action,  without  feeling  its 
pain. 
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reraned-    There  was «ow no Bttrr^tioa to dbe  pains; 

the  labour  piugiiLwtd  most  sstiafrctonlT,  and  at  the 
Old  of  an  boar  from  the  reco<nnMJKjeMcui  of  the 
inhalation  the  ddtrerr  was  bappUr  aoeonqiGibed. 

In  this  case  the  Inflo^ice  a^  the  chlumJuiin  in  sus- 
pending uterine  action  was  raost  dearly  shown ;  but 
when  the  contractions  were  induced  by  the  artificial 
asMStance  of  the  ergot,  it  seemed  to  have  no  power  to 
arrmt  them.  This  is  a  po'mt  of  great  valuc^  for  it 
■bows  the  importance  of  combining  these  two  valuable 
and  powerful  agents.  In  cases  sudi  as  I  bare  related, 
hy  causing  the  action  of  the  ergot  to  precede  that  of 
the  chloroform,  we  secure  the  patient  against  a  suspen- 
ftion  of  her  labour. 

Case  V. — Mrs.  A.,  rizth  pregnancy.  A  severe 
attack  of  uterine  hemorrhage  had  attended  this  lady's 
previous  confinement,  two  yeans  before  her  present 
labour.  Being  anxious  to  prevent  a  similar  event,  I 
gave  her  a  dose  of  ergot  when  she  was  about  seven 
hours  in  labour,  and  the  os  uteri  and  soflt  parts  fully 
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dilated.  Tn  twenty  minutes  the  pains  were  very  severe, 
and  tlie  vapour  of  cbloroform  was  now  lulialcd  with 
avidity.  From  the  first  time  of  the  inhalation  the 
pains  were  materially  relieved,  and  soon  disappeared, 
leaving  tlic  patient  free  from  suffering,  but  not  insen- 
sible. At  times  she  appeared  to  slumber  for  a  moment, 
and  then  awoke  again,  saying  she  had  had  a  pleasant 
dream.  She  said  she  was  conscious  of  the  efTortfi  which 
would  have  been  pains,  but  she  felt  none ;  the  child  was 
born  in  twenty  minutes  from  the  first  inhalation,  and 
the  duration  of  the  labour  was  eight  hours.  The  quan- 
tity of  chloroform  used  was  four  drachms. 

Cabb  VI. — Mrs.  P.,  second  pregnancy.  In  this  case 
there  was  considerable  delay  in  the  first  stage  of  labour, 
owing  to  the  head  of  the  child  presenting  with  the  face 
to  the  pubis,  and  there  being  a  very  weak  and  incffi- 
cient  amount  of  uterine  action.  After  three  hours  had 
elapsed,  and  no  evidence  of  increasing  power  being 
manifested,  I  administered  sixty  grains  of  ergot  in  the 
usual  manner.  By  ita  aid  the  uterus  was  stimulated 
to  contraction,  and  the  pains  were  rendered  strong  and 
efficacious.  As  soon  as  the  labour  was  well  est^iblished, 
she  was  permitted  to  commence  the  inhalation  of  chlo- 
roform. The  labour  progressed  rapidly  from  this  time, 
the  head  came  down  well  through  the  pubis,  and  in 
half  an  hour  from  tlio  first  use  of  the  vapour  the  child 
was  safely  delivered.  This  lady  remained  conscious 
during  the  entire  time  of  her  labour.  The  inhalation 
seemed  to  exercise  a  very  marked  influence  upon  tlie 
condition  of  the  soft  parts,  causing  them  to  be  relaxed 
rapidly  imd  freely,  The  duration  of  labour  in  this 
case  was  five  hours  ;  the  qtmntity  of  chloroform  con- 
sumed was  three  drachms,  and  the  time  of  its  influence 
was  only  half  an  hour. 
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These  cases  will  serve  as  a  spcciiaen  of  those  that  are 
met  with  in  practice,  where  weak  and  slow  power  in 
the  uterus  produces  a  tedious  labour,  and  where  the 
patieJit,  ill  disposed  to  bear  the  pain  attendant  on  even 
sucli  a  feeble  uterine  effort,  is  clamorous  for  the  inhala< 
tion,  so  long  looked  for  as  the  great  source  of  relief 
from  sufferiug.  To  proceed  at  once  to  the  exhibition 
of  chloroform  in  auch  cases  would  certainly  protract 
the  labour  to  a  great  extent,  and  might  also  produce 
very  unpleasant  consequences.  It  has  been  said  that  i 
uterine  haimorrhage  has  occurred  more  frequently  in  ^| 
women  who  have  inhaled  chloroform,  than  is  usual 
with  those  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  must  strike 
any  one  conversant  with  sue!)  matters,  that  the  uterus 
most  likely  to  be  relaxed  after  delivery  is  that  in 
which  the  pains  have  been  most  infrequent  and  feeble. 
If  chloroform  alone  be  given  in  such  a  case,  it  would 
be  verj'  likely  to  increase  the  tendency  to  relaxation 
after  delivery  ;  but  when  its  use  is  preceded  by  that 
of  the  ergot  of  rye,  such  danger  is  completely  guarded 
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It  will  be  seen  in  the  above  cases  that  in  none  of 
thcra  were  uterine  pains  suspended  after  the  dose  of 
ergot  liad  been  taken  ;  the  labour  went  on  vigorously, 
notwithstanding  tlie  use  of  the  anassthetic  agent,  and 
in  all  of  them  delivery  was  accomplished  with  the 
most  perfect  safety  to  motlier  and  child. 

Having  thus,  T  trust,  shown  how  chloroform  may  be 
employed  in  cases  that  at  first  appear  to  be  quite  unfit 
for  it,  let  me  again  impress  upon  those  who  may  cm- 
ploy  these  medicines  the  absolute  necessity  of  making 
sure  that  they  arc  pui*c  ond  fit  for  use.  I  have  repeat- 
edly expressed  the  opinion  that  when  ergot  fails  to 
produce  its  proper  effect,  it  is  owing  to  the  use  of  an 
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impure,  spoiled,  and  therefore  inert  specimen.  Tlie 
ergot  is  a  very  delicate  medicine,  and  is  readily  in- 
jured by  cither  age  or  damp.  It  should  never  be  kept 
more  than  twelve  months,  and  ought  to  be  preserved 
ill  a  perfectly  dry  situation.  If  pood  at  first,  and  thus 
treated,  it  will  not  disappoint  when  brought  into  ope- 
ration. The  purity  of  chloroform  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  and  this  sliould  be  carefully  looked  to  by 
the  practitioner  himself.  He  has  in  page  180  an  easy 
method  set  before  him,  whereby  he  can  test  and  purify 
the  drug ;  and  I  feel  confident  that,  if  attention  be 
paid  to  these  iiDportant  points,  the  approval  of  the 
profession  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  anffisthetics  in 
mid^vifery,  and  a  large  amount  of  human  suffering  be 
thereby  removed. 


This  contribution  was  followed  by  the  following 
paper,  which  I  read  before  the  Surgical  Society  of 
Ireland  on  the  25th  of  March,  1852. 


It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  members 
present,  that  a  paper  written  by  me  was  published 
just  two  years  ago  in  the  Dublin  Quarterhj  Journal^ 
the  object  of  which  communication  was  to  testify  to  the 
value  and  safety  of  tlie  use  of  chloroform  in  the  practice 
of  midwifery,  and  to  point  out  how  this  new  and 
powerful  agent  might  be  employed  in  conjunction 
with  the  ergot  of  rye,  another  medicine  of  immense 
importance  in  obstetric  practice.  Since  that  time  I 
have  coutinncd  to  use  chloroform  very  extensively, 
and  with  the  happiest  results.  1  have  given  it  to  every 
patient  who  desired  to  have  it,  unless  I  saw  some  good 
reason  to  refuse.     I  have  not  pressed  it  upon  any,  and 
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rejoice,  at  tlie  end  of  two  years'  additional  experi- 
ence, to  be  able  to  state  that  in  all  coses  its  use  haa 
been  productive  of  the  greatest  relief  and  happiness, 
and  that  in  no  case  has  anything  unpleasant  occurred 
to  either  inotlier  or  child  during  its  administration,  or 
subsequent  to  delivery.  Several  patients,  after  being 
confined  under  its  influence,  have  in  subsequent  preg- 
nancies come  back  from  great  distances,  some  from 
remote  parts  of  England,  to  Dublin,  in  order  to  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  there  are  many  whom 
no  consideration  would  tempt  to  undergo  a  labour 
without  it.  It  'will  be  easily  imagined  that  my  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  the  agent  has  increased  with 
my  experience,  and  1  now  feel  distressed  when  obliged 
to  witness  the  sufferings  of  a  patient,  prolonged  perhaps 
in  a  first  case  for  hours,  when  I  have  the  power  to 
alleviate  her  agony,  and  (without  for  a  moment  inter- 
fering with  her  consciousness)  to  render  her  labour  a 
"pleasure,"  "happiness,"  or  "heaven," — phrases  which 
have  been  frequently  made  use  of  to  me  by  patients  to 
whom  chloroform  has  been  administered. 

The  application  of  chloroform  in  midwifery  is  very 
different  from  its  eraplojanent  in  surgical  practice.  In 
the  latter  we  have  a  person  not  suffering  any  pain,  upon 
whom  a  painful  operation  is  about  to  be  performed, 
and  in  whom  it  is  desired  to  induce  such  an  amount  of 
insensibility  as  wUl  render  him  unconscious  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  operator.  The  sopor  in  such  a  case  ia 
much  deeper  than  any  that  is  necessary  in  obstetric 
practice.  The  time  during  which  anaesthesia  is  re- 
quired is  usually  much  shorter,  and  the  more  in^nse 
effect  of  the  chloroform  is  therefore  more  safely  pro- 
duced, than  if  it  were  to  be  continued  during  the  length 
of  time  sometimes  necessary  io  labour.     In  midwifery, 
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on  tbe  contrary',  tlic  use  of  chloroform  is  not  begun 
until  the  patient  is  already,  and  has  been  probably  for 
some  hours,  in  a  state  of  suffering.  The  object  in  such 
n  case  is  to  relieve  existing  pain  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  no 
less  remarkable  than  trne,  tliat  u  smaller  amount  uf  the 
narcotic  vapour  is  required  to  effect  this,  than  to 
render  a  noii-suffercr  insensible  to  u  painful  operation, 
whilst  a  larger  amount  is  subsequently  borne  with  im- 
punity. For  this  reason  it  is  that  when  a  pure  drug  is 
employed,  a  verj*  few  inhalations  from  the  apparatus 
which  T  now  use  suffice  to  produce  a  decided  effect  upon 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient ;  and  a  degree  of  relief  so 
marked  as  to  bespoken  of  with  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  gratitude,  is  obtained  long  before  any  approach  to 
insensibility  is  perceived.*  But  this  is  not  enough  for 
the  occasion ;  the  effect  has  to  be  kept  up'somctimes  for 
many  hours,  and  If  a  sopor  as  deep  as  that  induced 
for  surgical  purposes  were  necessary,  no  doubt  the  pro- 
ceeding would  not  be  unattended  with  danger  ;  but 
fortunately  in  midwifery  practice  no  such  amount  of 

*  SicKse  Uin  time  Uiia  papnr  waa  read  before  the  Surreal  Society,  I  had 
•ecu  in  th«  Ituittn  Jttdicai  Prtn  of  th«  £4tb.  ct  March,  1^3,  a  quotation 
from  a  eommimicAtiou  in  the  AmerCoan  Jbttnat  of  Medicai  Sdfnca,  hy 
Prof«itaor  Byford  of  Evan8*ille  Meiflical  CoUegfl,  United  Htatex,  which 
bean  U|xia  this  point. — "  I  am  let!  tu  liuliere  that,  in  eistiiaatiug  ttio  beuo- 
"  flciAl  or  iDJurioiu  influencoa  likely  to  be  exertoJ  by  this  pow<^rfuI  mudi- 
"  ciu«,  our  nitvntion  has  not  been  sufBdenUy  direQt«d  to  th«  conditiun  of 
"  the  oerrouH  Bysteta,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  proonco  or  abBPitcE  of 
*'paia,  or  other  pretemntural  excitements  I  apprvhend  thnt  we  wil]  find 
'*tbe«am«  laws  (purerning  oar  physicnl  systeni  to  obtain  with  n-Bpnei  to 
"  iU  niw  fts  wi)  are  compelled  to  take  iuto  account  when  wo  eitll  to  our  ai<I 
"  any  of  the  powerful  narcotics ;  one  of  which  laws  is  the  preservation,  in 
"  a  f^reat  measure,  of  the  general  system,  by  the  nervoiui  systsia  being  pre- 
"  occupied  by  oxiilu-d  or  morbid  eicitwnont.  This  principle  may  sccouqt 
"  for  the  fact,  borne  out,  I  think,  by  statistics  upon  the  nnhject,  that  tb* 
"  nntowani  and  taelancholy  effi-cts  of  chloroform  so]dom  if  ever  occur  In 
"  CMQB  where  the  system  is  labouring  nnder  greftt  paio,  aa  for  bslanee, 
"  labour,  tootliache,  &c." 
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narcotic  influence  is  required.  The  slow  and  gradual 
ndinmistration  of  small  quaiititiea  of  the  vapour,  re- 
newed from  time  to  time  as  required,  will  be  sufficient 
to  keep  the  patient  for  hours  together  in  a  tranquil 
happy  state,  in  full  possession  of  her  consciousness, 
talking  to  her  Mends  about  her,  knowing  well  when  a 
pain  ia  coming  on,  applying  the  inhaler  to  her  lips, 
and  asking  to  have  a  freeh  supply  of  chloroform  when 
its  cifects  are  diminished  in  consequence  of  its  con. 
sumption. 

The  course  of  a  labour  treated  with  chloroform  is 
usually  aa  follows.  Take,  for  instance,  a  first  case,  in 
which  labour  has  been  going  on  for  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  hours,  with  that  increiislng  amount  of  suffering 
which  all  females  experience  until  the  os  uteri  is  nearly 
dilated.  At  this  time  we  know  that  the  pains  usually 
become  most  severe  ;  and  the  patients  lose  their  self- 
control,  becoming  uneasy,  impatient,  and  loudly  com- 
plaining of  the  sufferings  which  they  undergo.  If, 
under  these  circumstances,  we  now  commence  tlie  judi- 
cious use  of  chloroform,  the  first  effect^  after  a  few  inha- 
lations, will  be  calmness.  Instead  of  tossing  about  in 
the  bed,  the  patient  becomes  perfectly  quiet,  she  ex- 
periences relief,  and  the  friends  who  are  standing 
around  begin  to  be  astonished  at  the  almost  instanta- 
neous effect  which  has  been  produced.  They  had  be- 
come  anxious  at  the  amount  of  suffering  she  seemed  to 
be  undergoing,  and  are  now  surprised  at  the  calmness 
which  has  been  brought  about  through  the  assistance 
of  chloroform.  I  would  say  that  in  eight  cases  out  of 
ten  the  patients  express  the  most  exalted  kind  of  satis- 
faction at  tlie  relief  thus  obtained.  They  sometimes 
toy,  "  Oh  !  this  is  so  delightful,  so  pleasant  !'*  In  fact,  a 
feeling  of  inexpressible  happiness  is  produced  in  moat 
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patients  by  inhaling  the  chloroform,  for  perhaps  two 
or  three  minutes,  in  the  way  I  will  presently  mention. 
I  have  aecn  a  woman  who  had  been  tossing  about  in 
her  bed,  perfectly  uncontrollable,  (because  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  delirious,  as  such  patients  often  are)  lie 
calmly  and  quietly  down,  without  any  stage  of  ex- 
citement, and  remain  so  for  the  apace  of  four  or  five 
hours,  without  for  one  instant  losmg  her  consciousness 
or  self-control,  or  making  loud  exclamations,  or  rt-mov- 
ing  herself  from  the  position  in  which  she  had  been 
directed  to  remain. 

The  next  eiFect  which  is  produced  by  the  judicious 
administration  of  chloroform  is  the  total  disappearance 
of  that  horrible  aching  in  the  back,  of  which  patients 
complain  in  the  intervals  of  the  pains,  and  which 
makes  them  call  on  the  nurse  in  attendance  not  to 
relax  the  pressure  on  the  back  which  it  is  usual  on 
such  occasions  to  make.  This  intolerable  ache  is  never 
felt  after  the  administration  of  chloroform  has  begim  ; 
BO  long  as  it  is  kept  up,  the  distress  is  done  away  with. 
After  some  time  the  patient  will  call  out  loudly  for 
more  chloroform,  feeling  the  benefit  which  she  has 
drived  from  its  previous  administration.  We  accord- 
ingly let  her  have  a  little  more,  and  by  degrees,  ua 
she  becomes  conscious  of  the  approach  of  the  pains,  she 
takes  the  medicine  again,  and  in  this  way  passes  hours 
without  suffering.  Some  patients  will  sleep  in  the 
inten'als  of  the  pains.  AVc  know  how  valuable  such 
natural  rest  is  during  labour  ;  and  I  have  observed  that 
the  administration  of  cliloroform  does  not  in  the  least 
degree  interfere  with  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather 
helps  to  produce  natural  sleep,  when  not  pressed  to  the 
extent  of  sopor  or  insensibilit)'.  As  the  time  of  deli- 
ver)* approaches,  the  amount  of  cliloroform  should  be 
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rather  increased,  because  llie  patients  suffer  more  at 
tliis  time  thnn  at  any  previous  stage  of  tlieir  labour ; 
and  it  will  require  a  larger  (pmntitj'  for  the  purjwsc  of 
alleviating  pain,  thougli  not  eiioug))  to  produce  the  full 
effect  which  is  produced  in  surgical  practice.    Id  fact,  I 
can  testify  most  distinctly  that  in  no  case  will  it  be 
neccssarj'  to  produce  sopor  or  stertorous  breathing  in 
the  course  of  the  labour  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  patients,   when  the  labour  is  over,   will  tell 
you   that  tbey   knew   they   had   the   pains,  but    did 
not  feel  them.     In  this  way  I  have  known  patients  to 
be  delivered  of  tlieir  child  without  their  own  know- 
ledge.    In  one  instance,  the  lady  had  the  chloroform 
for  the  second  time.     The  first  time  she  had  it  for  two, 
and  on  a  recent  ocoasion  for  four  hours.     On  the  latter 
occasion  she  was  conversing  with  me  during  the  whole 
period  of  her  labour,  and  was  perfectly  conscious  all 
the  lime.     Nevertheless,  her  child  was  bom,  and  she 
was  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  nor  of  the  particular 
moment   when    it   took   place.     Another   case  which 
occurred  more  recently  was  even  more  striking.     It 
was  that  of  a  lady  who  bod  her  first  labour,  which 
was  a  very  long,  painful,  and  difficult  one,  about  a 
year  previously,  without  chloroform.     Upon  the  second 
occasion,  which  happened  during  the  last  month,  she 
begge<l  to  have  the  chloroform,  and  she  had  it  accord- 
ingly for  four  hours.     As  many  patients  do,  she  held 
the  apparatus  herself  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  in  her  bands,  and  it  was  so  difficult  to  get  her  to 
inhale  the  chloroform  properl}^,  that  I  was  obliged  to 
make  her  hold  her  nose  with  her  own  fingers,  in  order 
to   make   her  breathe   ilirough  her  muutb,  which  of 
course  she  could  not  have  done  if  she  had  been  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.     Wliile  thus  employed,  the  child 
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was  Ijorn,  the  umbilicul  cord  was  tied,  aod  the  nurse 
was  sitting  at  the  fire  with  the  lufunt  iu  ber  ariu8, 
without  the  mother  being  in  the  slightest  degree  con- 
scious of  what  had  taken  place  ;  and  in  about  five 
minutes  afterwards,  this  lady  turned  round  in  bed,  and 
said  to  me,  "  Do  you  think  it  will  be  soon  over  ?"  I 
replied,  *'  Don't  you  know  that  the  child  is  boni  ?"  and 
I  will  never  forget  the  expression  of  her  countenance 
when  she  said,  "Now,  dou't  deceive  me,  but  tell  me 
truly,  shall  I  soon  be  well  ?"  In  short,  it  was  not  until 
the  child  was  placed  iu  the  bed  with  her,  that  she  could 
be  made  to  believe  that  her  delivery  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  she  tlien  declared  most  solemnly  that  she 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  till  that  moment  of  what  had 
taken  place. 

When  effects  of  this  kind  are  experienced,  1  need 
not  say  that  those  with  whom  chloroform  has  been 
once  used  would  not  on  any  account  uudergo  a  labour 
without  it ;  and,  as  I  before  stated,  many  ladies  have 
come  from  distant  parts  of  England  and  other  places 
to  obtain  the  benefit  they  expected  from  its  adminis- 
tration. No  ill  cifoots  have  ever  happened,  so  fur  us  I 
am  aware,  to  either  mother  or  child. 

If  the  chloroform  be  pure  (and  that  is  a  most 
important  point),  one  of  (he  eflccts  said  to  be  produced 
by  it  is  completely  avoided,  and  that  is,  the  stage  of 
excitement.  I  never  now  see  in  my  own  practice  any 
instance  where  excitement  is  caused  by  it.  There  is 
no  excitement,  no  bewilderment,  and  the  cfleet  at  once 
is  that  of  calm;  but  if  the  chloroform  be  not  pure,  you 
may  be  sure  that  tlic  tumbling,  tossing,  and  delirium 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  its  employment  will  be 
produced. 

The  longest  time  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  use 
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it  in  labour  was  five  bout's,  and  tbc  shortest  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  yet  even  to  secure  a  quarter  of  aii  hour 
of  relief  from  pain  towards  the  close  of  a  labour  is  a 
great  matter.  The  delight  which  a  patient  experiences 
at  escaping  from  the  severe  sufferings  wliich  attend 
tlie  last  stage  of  labour,  and  of  having  her  child  brought 
into  the  world  without  undergoing  them,  can  be  well 
imagined. 

As  I  have  heretofore  remarked,  the  manner  of  using 
the  chloroform  in  midwifery  practice  is  different  from 
that  when  we  employ  it  to  produce  anajsthesia  for  sur- 
gical purposes.  In  the  latter  case  we  give  it  as  rapidly 
as  the  case  will  jiermit,  so  as  to  produce  an  immediate 
effect  on  the  constitution.  The  reverse,  however,  is  true 
in  midwifer)'  practice ;  for  there  it  should  be  ^ven  very 
gradually,  and  iucreased  in  proportion  as  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient  increase  ;  and  therefore  1  think  the 
apparatus  should  not  be  the  same  in  midwifery  as  in 
surgical  practice.  I  have  already  stated,*  that  ui  my 
earlier  employment  of  chloroform  for  the  benefit  of  par- 
turient women,  I  used  a  handkerchief  as  the  medium 
for  its  application,  and  my  impression  then  was  that 
tlus  was  the  best  way  in  whicli  it  could  be  administered. 
Since  then,  however,  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Murphy  ofthe  London  University,  commenting  on  tliis 
practice,  and  suggesting  that  an  instrument  which 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  using,  and  which  he  sent  rac, 
would  answer  the  purpose  much  better  tlian  a  hand- 
kerchief. He  said  that  when  a  handkerchief  was 
used  the  chloroform  was  necessarily  diffused  through 
the  room,  that  you  could  not  regulate  the  amount 
which  the  patient  inhaled  as  well  as  you  could  with 
the   apparatus   he   sent,   and   that  the   waste   of  the 
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chloroform  is  much  greater.  He  therefore  begged  ine 
to  make  a  trial  of  the  instrument.  I  did  so,  and  sinoe 
that  time  I  have  constantly  used  it,  and  have  had  no 
reason  to  regret  its  employment.  It  was  made  by 
Mr.  Coxeter,  instrument-maker  to  the  London  Univer- 
sity. For  surgical  purposes  nothing  could  be  better 
than  Dr.  Fleming's  apparatus ;  and  those  who  have 
read  his  concise  and  explicit  publication,  must  be  fami- 
liar with  his  mode  of  administering  chloroform  in  sur- 
gical practice.  But  1  would  not  like  to  allow  so  large  an 
amount  of  vapour  to  be  inhaled  by  a  midwifery  patient 
as  that  which  escapes  in  his  apparatus,  because  it  la 
not  necessary  to  give  so  much,  and,  not  being  necessary, 
1  think  it  would  be  improper  to  administer  it. 

The  apparatus  alluded  to  is  evidently  a  modification 
of  the  instrument  formerly  used  by  Dr.  Simpson  for 
the  administration  of  ether,  and  called  by  him  the 
"  ether  flask  ;"  a  representation  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Obstetric  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
session  1846-47,  and  from  which  it  difters  principally  in 
being  furnished  with  two  valves  on  the  upper  surface  ; 
one  opening  inwards  to  admit  of  atmospheric  air  into 
the  mouth  along  with  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  the 
other  opening  outwards  to  admit  of  free  expiration.  It 
consists  of  a  small  round  chamber,  about  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  one  inch  deep,  in  which  a  piece  of  sponge 
is  placed,  and  to  which  a  conical  mouthpiece  is  attached, 
just  large  enough  to  cover  the  patient's  mouth.  The 
aperture  by  which  the  mouthpiece  and  chamber  com- 
municate  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  stopped  by  a  cork  when  the  instrument  is  not  in 
use ;  the  opening  by  which  the  sponge  is  introduced  into 
the  chamber  is  on  tlie  upper  surface,  is  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  is  closed  by  a  well.fitting 
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cover,  iu  which  h  the  valve  for  the  admission  of  atmo- 
epheric  air.  The  manner  of  using  it  is  simple  enough. 
After  pouring  a  tcaspoonful  of  chloroform  on  the  sponge, 
previously  moistened  with  wat«r  and  wcU-squeeaed, 
the  mouth-picce  is  loosely  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the 
patient,  and  she  is  directed  to  make  a  few  iuspii'ations. 
By  the  nose  being  left  uncovered,  and  by  means  of  the 
valve  in  the  cover,  a  large  portion  of  air  is  admitted 
along  with  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  and  thus  it  gains 
access  to  the  lungs  in  a  diluted  state — a  circumstance 
which  I  consider  essential  to  the  safe  and  satisfactory 
use  of  chloroform  in  midwifery  practice. 

If  there  he  anj*  difHculty  in  getting  the  patient  to 
inhale  properly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  hold  of  th« 
nose,  and  tell  her  to  suck  the  chloroform  out  of  the 
tube,  and  she  wJl  very  soon  learn  the  proper  way  of 
doing  so.  By  means  of  an  apparatus  of  this  kuid  we 
can  keep  a  patient  for  any  leugtii  of  time  calm,  tranquil, 
happy,  and  free  from  pain,  no  matter  how  protracted 
the  labour  may  be,  and  without  for  one  moment  ren- 
dering her  insensible. 

The  dose  can  be  properly  graduated  with  the  instru- 
meiit ;  we  can  put  us  much  tui  wc  like  into  it,  and  can 
be  certain  that  no  more  will  be  inhaled  by  the  patient ; 
whereas  on  the  handkerchief  she  may  inhale  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  may  wish  her  to  get.  In  this  way 
one  drachm  will  go  as  far  as  an  ounce  on  a  hand- 
kerchief I  was  formerly  in  the  habit  of  using  an 
ounce  of  chloroform  on  a  handkerchief  in  the  space  of 
one  hour ;  I  now  seldom  use  more  than  a  drachm  in 
the  same  time.  The  patient  may  hold  the  instrument 
lierself,  and  this  in  itSiiM'  Is  a  security  against  an  over- 
dose ;  for  if  she  become  insensible,  sbc  is  no  longer 
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capable  of  liolding  it  to  her  mouth,  and  cannot  there- 
fore inhale  too  much  of  thu  chloroform. 

1  have  extracted  particulars  of  thirty-three  cases  in 
which  I  have  used  chloroform,  in  addition  to  those  alrea- 
dy recorded,  and  shall  give  a  brief  abstract  of  them. 
Two  of  the  patients  had  the  chloroform  for  five  hours, 
both  first  cases ;  two  for  four  hours,  one  being  a  first 
case  ;  three  for  three  hours,  two  being  first  cases  ;  four 
for  two  hours,  three  being  first  cases  ;  four  for  an  hour, 
and  a  half,  two  being  first  cases  ;  six  for  one  hour,  two 
being  first  cases;  twelve  for  periods  under  half  an 
hour.  Total,  thirty-three  cases.  Of  these  cases,  one 
was  of  thirt}'  hours'  duration,  three  of  twenty-four 
hours,  three  of  twenty  hours,  one  of  fifteen  hours, 
eight  of  ten  hours,  fifteen  of  five  hours,  and  six  under 
five  hours. 

I  have  already  advocated  the  use  of  ergot  of  rye 
in  conjunction  with  chloroform  in  certain  cases,  and 
will  now  mention  the  particulors  of  a  very  recent  case, 
which  is  perhaps  as  good  an  example  of  the  value  of 
the  combination  of  these  medicines  as  could  possibly 
be  presented  Within  the  last  week  I  attended  a 
lady  whom  I  had  delivered  on  some  former  occasions, 
and  who  had  several  children  before  she  became  my 
patient.  As  occasionally  occurs  with  others,  it  happen- 
ed with  this  lady  that  the  great  majority  of  her  labours 
were  of  a  preternatural  character.  She  had  had  shoul- 
der presentations  four  times,  a  couple  of  breech-pre- 
sentations, and  several  premature  children  of  four  and 
five  months.  Upon  the  present  occasion  her  labour 
commenced  early  in  the  morning,  about  three  o'clock, 
and  the  pains  were  exceedingly  weak  for  twelve  hours 
afterwards,  at  which  time  I  was  sent  for,  and  on  my 
arrival  1  found  an  arm  presenting  at  the  os  uteri,  which 
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was  then  dilated  to  tho  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  and 
vei7  soft,  with  the  membranes  still  unbroken  ;  but  the 
uterine  pains  were  very  weak  and  unfrequent.  She  had 
already  experienced  the  torture  of  turning  so  often  as 
to  dread  a  repetition  of  the  process ;  and  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  if  it  wus  a  croas-hirth  she 
would  have  chloroform  administered,  as  she  could  not 
venture  to  submit  to  turning  again  unless  under  its 
influence  ;  several  of  her  friends  who  had  used  chloro* 
fonn  having  told  her  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  employment.  At  the  labour  which  preceded 
the  one  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  she  was  near  dying 
from  hasmorrhage  ;  indeed  I  do  not  think  1  ever  saw  any 
patient  so  near  death  who  survived  as  she  was  on  that 
occasion,  owing  to  complete  inertness  of  the  uterus,  and 
its  inability  to  contract.  Here,  then,  "was  a  case  of  arm- 
presentation,  an  inert  uterus,  a  woman  calling  for  chlo- 
roform, and  turning  absolutely  necessary.  "What  was 
to  be  done  ?  1  was  confident  that  if  I  turned  the  child 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  and  emptied  the 
uterus,  which  was  so  little  disposed  to  contract,  I  should 
run  a  risk  of  producing  a  hemorrhage  as  terrific  as  that 
which  followed  her  previous  labour.  I  therefore  com- 
menced by  giving  her  a  dose  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  and  I 
watched  its  effects.  As  soon  as  the  pains  became  in 
the  least  degree  quickened,  I  commenced  the  use  of 
chloroform.  She  inhaled  for  two  minutes,  and  then  I 
passed  in  my  hand,  ruptured  the  membranes,  and  got 
the  child  turned.  The  whole  operation  did  not  last  ten 
minutes  ;  scarcely  a  drop  of  blood  was  lost,  and  when 
h  was  over,  she  told  me  that  she  would  not  care  again 
about  having  a  child  which  would  require  to  be  turned, 
provided  she  suffered  no  more  than  she  did  on  that 
occasion. 
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Again  let  me  impress  upon  my  readers  the  import- 
ance  of  only  using  chloroform  which  is  genuine  and 
pure  J  for  1  consider  it,  when  properly  prepared  and 
judiciously  used,  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which 
has  ever  been  introduced  into  the  practice  of  midwifery. 
I  would  urge  upon  persons  engaged  in  midwifery 
practice  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  foolishly 
deterred  by  the  nonsense  of  those  who  talk  of  after- 
coQScquenccs,  and  who  say  that  patients  who  have  had 
chloroform  are  likely  to  sulfer  from  disease  of  the 
lungs  and  brain  after  its  administration.  This  is  all 
absurd.  Shortly  after  you  remove  the  apparatus  the 
effect  of  the  agent  is  gone,  and  the  patient  is  perfectly 
free  from  it-s  effects  :  but  there  is,  I  fear,  one  rea- 
son which  has  interfered  with  its  introduction  into 
practice — namely,  that  it  involves  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  ;  for  the  man  who  uses  chloroform  must  stay 
by  the  patient's  bedside  and  watcli  its  effects  upon  her. 
This,  I  am  afi-ald,  is  one  causu  why  gentlemen  are  not 
so  anxious  to  use  chloroform  as  they  ought  to  be ;  but 
it  is  a  very  bad  one,  and  any  man  who  takes  charge  of 
a  woman  in  labour  should  recollect  that  it  is  his  duty 
to  get  her  through  it  as  quickly  and  with  as  Uttle  suf- 
fering as  he  possibly  can,  consistently  with  her  safety. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  any  man  vvho  experiences,  as  I 
have  done,  the  gratitude  which  women  express  with 
whom  it  has  been  employed,  will  never  lose  nn  opportu- 
nity of  using  an  agent  which  he  has  found  so  exceed- 
ingly useful. 

Chloroform  requires  to  be  studied  in  order  to  learn 
ita  safe  and  proper  use  ;  but  its  discovery  will  immor- 
talize the  name  of  Simpson,  which  will  be  handed  down 
M  that  of  a  benefactor  to  medical  science  on  the  same 
page  as  that  of  Jenner. 
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After  the  appearance  of  the  preceding  paper,  the 
use  of  chloroform  iu  mid  wifely  gradually  gained 
j^uiid  in  this  country,  and  some  practitioners  who 
had  beeu  prudcutly  cautious  about  its  adiuluistration 
became  converts  to  its  merits.  Still,  however,  many 
icmained  sceptical,  and,  in  the  curly  part  of  1854,  a 
writer  in  London  published  a  most  virulent  abuse 
of  it,  and  of  all  who  employed  it  lu  the  practice  of 
midwifery.  On  the  20th  of  April,  185-4,  the  paper 
which  follows  was  read  before  the  Dublin  Obstetrical 
Society,  and  republished  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Dublin  Medical  Journal^  vol.  17,  new  series. 


FUBTIIJGB     E£UARKB    ON     THE     USE     0¥    CHLOROFOnU    IN 

MIDWUEKV. 

It  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  that  iu  the  last  paper  on  the 
use  of  chloroform  in  midwifery,  published  by  me,  I 
8tat«d  my  belief  that  there  was  no  case  of  ordinary 
labour  iu  which  it  would  be  found  necessary  to  produce 
complete  sopor  ;  but  that  the  mode  and  extent  of  ad- 
ministration set  forth  therein  would  be  quite  sufficient 
in  all  cases  to  procure  the  relief  sought  for  by  the  use 
of  the  drug.  A  very  short  time  elapsed  after  the  pub- 
lication of  that  essay,  when  I  met  with  the  following 
case,  which  served  to  show  me  that  the  opinion  therein 
advanced  was  not  strictly  tenable,  but  that  circum. 
stances  may  and  do  arise — rarely,  I  believe — in  which, 
instead  of  giving  small  and  often  repeated  doses  of  chlo- 
roform (so  us  to  secure  freedom  fiom  pain  without  de- 
privation of  consciousness)  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
a  full  and  fi'ec  use  of  the  drug,  iu  order  to  overcome 
the  highly  exalted  state  of  the  nervous  83'8tcin,  and  to 
procure  repose. 
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October  2nd,  1852.     Jlrs.  ,  aged  23  years,  a 

_Ujin,  8pnrc,  delicate,  highly  nervous  and  excitable  per-i 

I,  wus  taken  in  labour  of  her  first  child  at  11  o'clock, 
P.M.  The  pabis  increased  for  four  hours,  when  the 
OS  uteri  was  nearly  dilated,  and  tlie  head  of  the  child 
was  well  advanced  through  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  She 
was  very  anxious  to  have  the  chloroform,  and  accord. 
ingly  the  inhaler  wus  used  in  the  manner  previously  de- 
scribed by  me.  She  continued  the  use  of  the  drug  for 
six  hours  without  intermission,  and  without  any  signal 
benefit  or  relief,  seeming  to  suffer  more  pain  than  the 
great  majority  of  patients,  and  being  less  influenced 
by  the  inhalation  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed. 
She  dashed  herself  about  with  ii  neon  troll  able  violence, 
and,  notwithstanding  she  had  inhaled  in  six  hours 
fully  four  ounces  of  chloroform,  which  were  ^ven 
through  the  inhaler,  she  resisted  its  ana?sthetic  influ- 
ence. At  this  juncture  1  saw  that  my  usual  mode  of 
administration  would  not  do,  and  that  something  more 
decisive  must  be  resorted  to.  Tlie  pains  were  violent ; 
the  head  had  just  come  to  press  on  the  perina^um  ; 
the  prospect  of  deliver}'  in  a  short  time  was  but  faint ; 
I  therefore  determined  to  get  her  at  once  completely 
under  the  full  action  of  chloroform.  With  this  view, 
I  placed  a  piece  of  sponge  in  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler, 
and,  having  moistened  it  with  the  drug,  I  applied  the 
mouth  of  the  glass  over  the  mouth  and  nose.  Her 
violence  was  soon  subdued,  and  she  fell  into  sleep,  in 
'whicli  condition  I  kept  her  for  four  hours,  during 
which  the  pains  continued  with  equal  violence  as 
before.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  finding  the  head  had 
not  made  advance  through  the  pelvis,  I  had  recourse 
to  the  forceps,  and  delivered  a  very  large  living  boy. 
I  was  struck  with  the  rapidity  with  which  this  lady 
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recovered  consciousDess  after  the  chloroform  was  with- 
dra^vn  from  her.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the 
child  was  born,  she  was  tlxe  only  person  in  the  house 
who  could  remember  the  name  of  the  woman  wlio  had 
been  engaged  to  nurse  the  child,  and  where  she  lived. 
This  showed  that  her  sensorium  was  not  materially  or 
permanently  eflFcctcd  hy  the  enormous  amount  (six 
ounces)  of  chloroform  which  was  consumed  during  the 
ten  hours  of  her  labour. 

I  have  since  met  with  two  or  ibree  patients  wliose 
tolerance  of  chloroform  was  nearly  equal  to  tbat  just 
described,  but  none  to  come  up  to  it. 

The  following  case  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  tbe 
value  of  chloroform  in  puerperal  convulsions,  one  of  the 
most  perilous  conditions  attendant  on  parturition  : — 

September  29tb,  1852. — Whilst  still  in  the  house  of 
a  patient  who  had  been  just  delivere<l  of  her  first  child, 
after  using  chloroform  for  eight  hours,  I  was  summoned 
to  a  lady  residing  ten  miles  from  Dublin,  whom  I  had 
attended  at  the  birth  of  three  children  while  she  had 
lived  in  town,  but  on  this  occasion,  having  made  up 
her  mind  to  remain  in  the  country,  she  had  placed 
herself  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  in  her  neighbour- 
hood. I  reached  the  house  at  four  o'clock,  r.M.,  and 
as  I  entered  her  room  she  was  seized  with  a  most 
violent  convulsion.  Immediately  I  opened  a  vein  in 
the  arm,  and  took  upwards  of  twenty  ounces  of  blood. 
The  convulsion  subsided,  but  she  did  not  recover  con- 
sciousness. I  was  struck  by  the  extraordinary  extent 
to  which  her  limbs  and  face  were  swollen,  and  I  now 
learned  from  the  gentleman  in  attendance  that  she  had 
suiFered  during  the  last  two  months  from  a  gradually 
increasing  swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs,  which  finally 
reached  the  thighs,  upper  extremities,  and  face.     She 
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had  taken  labour  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  de- 
livered about  twelve  o'clock  of  a  very  defonned  child, 
which  did  not  live.  Very  soon  after  the  expuUion  of 
the  child  she  complained  of  pain  and  swimming  in  her 
headf  and  became  confused  in  her  ideas  and  speech.  It 
was  on  the  occurrence  of  these  symptoms  that  I  was  sent 
for.  No  convulsion  hud  taken  place  before  the  one  I 
witnessed,  but  the  threatening  symptoms  had  never 
subsided  from  the  commencement.  As  she  did  not 
recover  after  the  bleeding,  I  expected  she  would  not  be 
long  without  another  attack  of  convulsion.  In  this  I 
was  not  disappointed,  for  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
she  was  again  seized,  and  again  I  drew  a  similar 
quantity  of  blood  from  the  arm.  The  ball*  was  cut  off, 
cold  was  applied  to  the  head,  still  there  was  no  sign 
of  any  return  to  consciousness  on  the  subsidence  of  the 
fit  Tartar  emetic  in  large  doses  was  with  diflieulty 
got  into  the  stomach.  In  less  than  half  an  hour 
another  violent  fit  supervened.  Tier  state  was  now  one 
of  great  danger.  Bleeding  could  not  be  carried  any 
farther.  The  pulse  was  small,  fast,  and  feeble.  Chlo- 
roform appeared  to  hold  out  the  only  liope  for  her.  I 
at  onco  commenced  its  use,  with  the  most  decided  effect 
upon  tlic  convulsion.  It  subsided  mora  rapidly  than 
either  of  the  others  had  done,  she  slept  more  naturally 
after  it  was  over,  and  seemed  rather  less  stupid  when 
the  sleep  ended.  Nothing  like  consciousness,  however, 
appeared.  1  sat  by  the  bedside  and  watched  the  advent 
of  another  fit,  which  being  perceived  I  applied  the 
chloroform  and  cut  it  short  This  occurred  several 
times,  with  intervals  gradually  prolonged  between  the 
attacks.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  she  opened 
her  eyes  and  looked  about  her,  though  still  quite 
unconscious  and  unable  to  answer  (questions.     From 
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the  state  of  stupor  alie  gradually  passed  to  a  condition 
of  mania,  like  that  which  I  had  l>cfore  seen  in  patients 
recovering  from  severe  convulsions.  She  sat  up  in  bed 
eiidcuvoured  to  get  out  of  it,  and  knew  nobody  around 
her.  In  this  state  the  chlorofurm  whs  of  tlie  highest 
benefit,  for  by  its  use  slie  was  speedily  calmed  down, 
and  being  kept  under  its  influence  she  soon  fell  asleeep. 
Whenever  alie  awoke  and  showed  signs  of  similar  vio- 
lence, the  sameremedy  wasat  hand  to  tranquillize  her  ; 
and  in  tliis  moiiuer  she  wa^  kept  under  its  influence 
for  twelve  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  was 
able  to  recognise  the  friends  about  her,  and  she  slowly 
but  completely  recovered. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  powerful  agent  has  been 
used  by  any  one  in  cases  of  uterine  liasmorrhage  ;  and, 
from  the  imperfect  knowledge  hitherto  attained  of  its 
truly  wonderful  properties,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it^  application  to  such  cases  should  have  been  looked 
upon  as  inadmissible  by  even  its  warmest  supporters. 
In  the  case  which  ]  am  about  to  relate  I  was,  (so  to 
spenk)  compelletl  to  resort  to  chloroform  for  assistance, 
aud  [  am  happy  to  say  1  did  not  call  in  vain.  The  suc- 
cess was  so  striking,  and  the  result  so  gratifying,  that 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  it  in  another  and  a  similar 
case,  wliich  occurred  since  I  commenced  to  put  these 
olscrvationa  together  for  publication. 

February  14,  1853. — I  was  brought  five  miles  from 
Dublin  to  attend  a  lady  who,  wliile  she  resided  in  the 
city,  had  been  under  my  care  in  three  former  confine- 
ments. On  my  arrival  I  found  the  head  just  passing 
through  the  vulva,  the  labour  having  been  short  and 
easy.  The  child  was  soon  expelled,  and  before  the 
placenta  came  away  a  very  profuse  hajmorrhage  took 
place.     Sixty  grains  of  ergot  of  rye  were  now  admlnis- 
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tercd,  pressure  was  of  course  attended  to,  and  the  |da- 
centa  being  found  in  the  vagina  was  removed.  Tlie 
haemorrhage  continued  with  great  rapidity,  notwith- 
standing very  good  contrmttion  of  the  utcnis.  Vinegar 
and  water,  freely  applied,  seemed  unavailing.  Tlie 
ground  was  covered  witli  snow  at  the  time.  1  ordered  a 
bucketful!  to  be  brought  up  to  the  room,  and  making 
up  balls  I  passed  them  into  the  vagina,  and  heaped  tlie 
hips  and  abdomen  witli  tlie  snow.  By  these  means  the 
haemorrhage  wad  ut  last  arrested,  but  the  patient,  a 
very  small,  slender  woman,  was  reduced  to  a  very  low 
ebb  indeed.  The  pulse  was  nearly  imperceptible,  the 
breathing  distressed  and  gjisping,  and  the  formidable 
complaint  of  noises  in  the  ears  was  urgently  miule. 
Fifty  di-ops  of  laudanum  in  brandy  were  given,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  symptoms  growing  worse, 
seventy  drops  more  with  large  quantities  of  brandy  were 
admlnisterud.  Great  exltaustion,  great  nervous  excite- 
ment, great  desire  for  sleep,  harassed  tlie  patient.  Re- 
pose was  indispensable  to  her  safety  ;  opium  did  not 
procure  it  ;  time  was  of  consequence.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  if  I  could  tranquillize  the  nervous  system  for 
even  a  short  time,  the  opium  sfie  had  taken  would 
come  into  play,  and  continue  the  narcotic  influence  so 
essential  to  bcr  life.  I  fortunately  had  chloroform 
with  mo,  and  as  she  lay  tossing  from  side  to  side  and 
calling  for  air,  1  applied  the  chloroform  to  her  nose. 
She  soon  became  more  calm;  by  degrees  the  jactitation 
ceased  ;  she  assumed  a  more  composed  attitude  ;  and, 
to  ray  great  delight,  sleep,  quiet  and  natural,  sooj* 
came  over  her.  Hot  jars  were  applied  to  her  feet  and 
legs,  and  finding  the  sleep  so  natural,  I  lield  the  instru- 
Dieut  with  the  chloroform  at  a  distance  from  her  mouth, 
so  OS  to  keep  up  the  action  in  a  faint  degree.     It  was 
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most  interesting,  And,  as  may  be  well  Imagined,  very 
exciting,  to  watch  the  state  of  the  pulse  during  this 
time.  I  was  too  fur  off  to  get  any  assistance.  I  had 
tried  an  experiment  with  a  powerful  agent,  but  my  firm 
bulief  was  that  the  new  medicine  would  save  her  life. 
With,  the  finger  on  tlie  pulse  while  ahe  slept,  I  waited 
for  the  returning  wave,  sometimes  imagining  the  pulse 
was  greater,  again  finding  it  feeble  as  before.  But  it 
did  increase  in  strength,  and  before  she  bad  slept  half 
an  hoar  there  was  a  manifest  improvement  in  tlic 
beat.  The  feet  were  kept  warm,  and  the  sleep  was  kept 
up  for  two  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  awoke 
most  miraculously  refreshed.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  any 
patient  so  thoroughly  recovered  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  as  this  lady  was  at  tlie  end  of  two  hours. 
She  rapidly  returned  to  perfect  health. 

Encouraged  by  the  marked  benefit  derived  from  the 
administration  of  chloroform  in  this  hitherto  forbidden 
kind  of  case,  I  was  led  to  employ  it  under  similar  cir. 
cumstances  on  the  8th  of  the  present  month  (March), 

A  lady  was  delivered  of  her  third  child  after  an 
easy  natural  labour,  and  as  soon  as  the  placenta  came 
away,  a  rush  of  hiemorrhage  followed,  which  continued 
with  great  violence  for  an  hour.  Ergot  and  the  usual 
means  succeeded  in  arresting  the  flow  of  blood,  but  she 
was  left  in  a  very  exliausted  condition.  Absence  of 
pulse,  prostration,  sighing,  jactitRtion,  &c.  were  pro- 
miuent.  Xjaudonum  in  doses  of  fifty  drops,  repeated  in 
ten  minutes,  and  brandy  freely  given,  failed  to  procure 
rest.  Indeed  the  opium  seemed  rather  to  prevent 
sleep.  I  now  placed  a  piece  of  si>ongc  in  the  bottom 
of  a  conical  aliaped  wine-glass,  and  having  moistened 
it  with  chloroform,  I  held  the  gloss  over  the  mouth  and 
nose  of  the  patient.     The  medicine  did  not  fail  to  pro- 
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dace  its  usual  soothing  effect.  The  nervous  excite- 
ment soon  passed  away,  the  eyelids  closed  by  degrees, 
and  healthy  natural  sleep  was  induced.  This  was 
maintained  for  two  hours,  during  which  the  warmth  of 
the  body  returned,  the  pulse  reappeared  at  the  wrist 
and  slowly  regained  strength,  and  at  the  end  of  the  lime 
when  she  awoke  she  said  she  felt  perfectly  well  and 
happy.  She  described  the  first  effects  of  the  chloroform 
as  being  most  delifrhtful,  and  declared  that  the  peace 
of  mind  and  soothing  of  the  whole  nervous  system 
which  were  produced  by  it  resembled  a  foretaste  of 
heaven. 


My  attention  was  arrested  on  reading,  in  the  Dublin 
Medical  Press  of  January  11,  1854,  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society,  held 
on  the  13th  December,  1853,  when  Dr.  R.  I-ce  read  a 
paper  purporting  to  contain  an  account  of  certain  cases 
of  parturition  in  which  chloroform  was  inhaled  with 
pernicious  effects.  The  report  in  the  Medical  Press 
corresponds  with  that  given  in  the  Lancet  of  December 
24,  1853  ;  and  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  contra- 
dict the  trutli  of  these  reports,  I  am  justified  in  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  correct.  When  a  man  is  arraigned  for 
libel  in  a  court  of  justice,  it  is  usual  to  read  the  article 
for  which  he  is  accused,  and  with  your  permission  I 
will  imitate  that  example  and  read  the  document  in 
question  : — 

"  In  these  seventeen  cases  the  author  traced  a  series 
**  of  injurious  consequences  to  the  employment  of 
"  chloroform  during  labour.  Thus,  in  Case  I.  and  II., 
"  the  contractions  of  the  uterus  were  arrested  by  the 
"chloroform,  and  delivery  was  completed  by  crani- 
"otomy.     In  Cases  HI.,  IV.,  V.,  X.,  XIV.,  XV.,  and 
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"  XVI.,  insanity  and  great  disturbance  of  tlie  brain 
"followed  its  use.  The  necessity  for  delivery  by  lUe 
"  forceps  was  attributed  to  its  employment  in  Cases 
**  VL,  Vm.,  XL,  Xn.,  and  XITT.  Dangerous  or  fatal 
"  peritonitis  or  plilebitis  ensued  after  tlie  exiiibition  of 
»  cldoroforra  in  Cases  VU.,  VIII.,  XI.,  and  XIII.  Epi- 
"lepsy  occurred  in  Case  XIV.;  and  dangerous  fits  of 
"  syncojw  arose  from  its  use  in  Case  X\'n.  The  re- 
"  ports  of  friends  luid  eonfidnl  many  more  analogoug 
"  oases,  and  public  rumour  swuUud  tlie  list  still  further, 
"  but  he  was  desirous  of  confining  attention  to  those 
"  wliicli  came  directly  under  Lis  own  observation.  He 
*'  thought  that  a  contemplation  of  the  subtle  action  of 
"  this  poison  on  the  nervous  system  wouliJ  have  in- 
"  duced  caution  in  its  application  to  practice,  but,  on 
"  tlie  contrary,  the  greatest  levity  had  characterised  its 
"  employment.  Ver}'  soon  after  the  discovery  of  its 
*'  physiological  cft'ects,  the  author  was  astonished  and 
*'  confounded  by  the  announcement  of  its  application  to 
"  midwifery ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to  foresee 
"  that  rashness  in  its  application  and  use  would  lead 
*'  to  most  deplorable  results,  and  he  regretted  to  find 
"  that  in  this  he  had  not  been  mistaken.  It  was  not 
"  wondcrfiU  that  women  doomed  to  bring  forth  their 
"  offspring  in  pain  and  sorrow  should  seek  to  escape 
"  from  the  troubles  of  our  race  by  means  of  this  trea- 
"  cherous  gift  of  science  ;  neither  could  we  feel  surprise 
"  that  the  instances  of  women  who  were  saved  from  the 
"  grievous  pains  of  child-bearing,  without  bad  conse- 
"  quences,  should  have  for  a  time  reduced  to  silence 
"  those  unwelcome  monitors  who  pointed  to  the  possible 
*'  evils  of  this  new  agent ;  but  it  did  seem  strange 
"  to  the  author  that,  ami<Ut  so  wide-spread  an  cxperi- 
"  ence  as  now  existed  of  the  noxious  and  dangerous 
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effects  of  chloroform,  it  should  be  necessary  for  him 
"  to  assemble  the  proofs  of  the  havoc  it  had  made. 
"  The  two  most  serious  effects  produced  by  chloroform 
"  on  wonieii  in  labour  were,  a  languid  and  deficient 
"contraction  of  the  utenis,  and  a  greater  ausceptihility 
"  to  the  risks  that  arise  from  inflammation  and  fever. 
"  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  direct  testimony  of  his 
"  own  senses  convinced  hiin  tliat  the  action  of  chloro- 
"form  did  very  manifestly  slacken  the  uterine  contrac- 
"  tions,  and  in  some  cases  had  put  a  stop  to  tliem 
"  altogether.  Of  the  second  class  of  cifccts,  the  risks  of 
"  tlie  puer[)eral  condition  were  much  complicated  j  for 
"  to  inflammation  and  fever  rauat  be  added  severe 
"cerebral  and  nervous  disorders.  He  had  no  doubt 
"that  the  use  of  this  noxious  agirnt  ought  to  be  ex- 
"  pelled  from  the  practice  of  midwifery.  In  conclusion, 
"the  author  observed  that  though  his  opinions  had 
"  been  confirmed  by  conversation  with  the  moat  discreet 
"  and  experienced  practitioners,  yet  he  entertained 
"  gi'avc  doubts  of  the  result  of  the  present  appeal  to 
"  the  good  sense  of  the  profession,  when  he  considered 
"  the  arts  used  to  propagate  a  faith  in  this  practice.  It 
"had  become  almost  an  extra-professional  question. 
"  Tliere  was  a  systematic  concealment  of  truth  by  phy- 
"  sicians  ;  appeals  were  made  to  the  natural  timidity  of 
"  woman  ;  and  the  most  fallacious  promises  of  perfect 
"  safety  were  boldly  held  out.  Conceited  or  ignorant 
"women  of  fashion  made  a  pastime  of  this  as  of  other 
"  quackeries,  and  the  cause  of  science  and  humanity 
"  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  most  presumptuous 
"  and  frivolous  part  of  the  community,  while  young 
"  and  inexperienced  mothers  were  decoyed  to  their 
"  destruction.  If  he  had  helped  to  rescue  the  medical 
"  profession  from  the  domuiion  of  a  great  and  dangerous 
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error,  and  had  placed  some  restraint  on  an  ignoromi 
"  ous  and  disgraceful  practice,  the  autlior  would  rest 
"  satisfied  that  chia  essay  had.  not  been  written 
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"  vain." 


As  1  have  been  amongst  the  earliest  advocates  in 
this  countrj'  of  the  use  of  chloroform  in  parturition, 
and  am,  by  daily  experience,  more  and  more  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  immense  advantages,  I  canuot  suffer  so 
gross  an  attack  upon  the  characters  of  those  who  employ 
this  agent  to  pass  without  making  some  observations  on 
the  subject,  at  this  the  first  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  wliich  has  taken  place  since  I  read  the  report 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Mcdico-Chirurgical  Society, 
at  which  the  paper  was  read. 

Two  points  arc  to  be  attended  to  in  commenting 
upon  this  most  extraordinary  document : — 1st.  Tlie 
c&aes  by  which  the  prejudice  of  the  author  is  supposed 
to  be  bolstered  up;  and  next,  the  offensive  language  in 
which  sentiments  and  opinions  equally  offensive  are 
expressed.  Unfortunately,  the  cases  have  not  been 
published,  and,  therefore,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  value  to  place  upon  them  ;  but,  judging  from  the 
headings  under  which  they  are  grouped  in  the  pub- 
lished report,  I  think  tlie  reputation  of  chloroform  in 
midwifery  has  little  to  apprehend  from  tliis  attempt  to 
extinguish  it. 

Thus  we  are  told  that  in  Coses  I.  and  11.  the  contrac* 
tions  of  the  uterus  were  arrested  by  chloroform,  and 
delivery  was  completed  by  craniotomy.  Now  we  do 
not  require  any  details  to  enable  us  to  perceive  the 
folly  of  adducing  such  cases  as  pernicious  consequences 
of  chloroform.  Every  one  who  has  written  on  the  use 
of  chloroform  in  parturition  has  stated,  that  when 
given  in  large  quantity,  so  as  to  cause  insensibility, 
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the  effect,  at  first,  U  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  uterus. 
Every  one  who  has  had  real  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
drug  is  well  aware  of  this,  and  cares  little  about  it ; 
for  he  knows  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  action  will 
return  and  go  on  as  well  as  before.  But  he  also 
knon's  that  if  the  agent  be  judiciously  and  cautiously 
employed  in  the  manner  1  have  advocated,  so  as  to 
diminish  sensibility  to  pain  without  destroying  con- 
sciousness, no  such  arrest  of  uterine  contraction  takes 
place,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  fibres  seem  to  act  with 
increased  vigour.  But  il,  in  these  cases  cited  by  Dr. 
Lee,  the  medicine  had  been  used  rashly  and  too  freely 
at  first,  and  a  temporary  suspension  of  uterine  action 
had  occurred,  why  they  should  eventuate  in  cranio- 
tomy docs  not  appear.  We  all  know  that  uterine  con- 
tractions  ore  often  suspended  naturally  for  hours  in 
the  middle  of  a  labour,  when  no  chloroform  had  been 
used ;  but  that  alone  would  never  lead  one  to  resort  to 
craniotomy  ;  there  must  be  something  else  in  the  case,j 
besides  mere  want  of  action  in  the  uterus,  to  warrant 
such  a  proceeding  ;  and  so  it  must  have  been  in  these 
cases  cited  hy  Dr.  Lee.  Very  likely  the  uterine  action 
was  interfered  with  by  a  precipitate  employment  of 
the  drug  ;  but  it  is  also  likely  that  the  cases  were  such 
03  would  have  required  craniotomy  equally,  if  chlo- 
roform had  never  been  used ;  for  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment imagine,  that  a  physician  of  Dr.  Lee's  experience 
would  resort  to  such  au  operation  on  the  simple 
grounds  of  a  temporary  arrest  of  uterine  action.  In 
the  absence  of  details  of  these  cases,  we  may  safely  put 
them  down  as  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc  cases,  and  class 
them  among  the  absurd  exaggerations  (to  use  no  more 
severe  term),  with  wliich  partisans  so  often  attempt  to 
mislead  their  hearers,     ll"  the  cases  ever  occurred,  they 
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were  bad  cases  requiring  cruiiiotomy,  in  which  chlo- 
roform was  used,  pcrhapa  rushly  and  uiiakilfully  ;  and 
because  thu  drug  had  becu  employed,  the  necessity  for 
the  extreme  proceeding  was  attributed  to  it,  when  it 
might  as  well  have  been  imputed  to  the  cup  of  tea  the 
patient  bad  taken  a  week  before. 

We  have,  next,  seven  cases  in  which  insanity  and 
great  disturimnce  of  the  brain  are  stated  to  have  fol- 
lowed  the  use  of  the  drug. 

In  the  absence  of  ull  clue  to  the  nature  of  these  cases, 
1  can  only  observe  that  when  they  arc  published,  tlie 
profession  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  their 
value  ;  but,  in  tlic  mean  time,  from  a  large  experience 
in  the  use  and  effects  of  cblorofurra,  I  think  it  right  to 
mention  that  T  have  never  met  with  a  single  instance 
of  such  results,  and  therefore  must  be  excused  for 
receiving  with  very  great  doubt  any  such  assertion. 

The  necessity  for  delivery  by  the  forceps  was  attribu- 
ted to  its  cmplojTncnt  in  tive  cases.  VSTiy  or  wherefore 
docs  not  yet  appear  ;  and  I  expect  it  will  require  some 
ingenuity  to  connect  the  effect  with  the  supposed  cause. 

Dangerous  or  fatal  peritouitis  or  phlebitis  occurred 
in  four  enses  after  tlie  exhibition  of  chlorofona  ;  and 
why  should  they  not  occur  in  these  coses  as  well  as  in 
the  thousands  of  cases  in  which  thej'  occur  where  no 
chloroform  has  been  used  ?  No  one  has  ever  said  that 
patients  who  have  used  chlorofoi-ra  are  to  be  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  consequences  of  parturition ;  and 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  a  greater  number  of  wo- 
men are  attacked  hy  the  diseases  just  mentioned,  after 
the  use  of  chloroform,  than  with(mt  it,  it  is  absurd  to 
adduce  such  instances  as  proofs  of  the  "  pernicious  ef- 
fects" of  chloroform,  One  case  of  epilepsy  and  one 
case  of  dangerous  fits  of  syncope  make  up  the  seven* 
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teen  witnesses  upon  whose  testimony  this  "  treacherous 
gift  of  science,"  this  "  noxious  agent,  ought  to  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  practice  of  midwifery."  An  iudisercet 
and  rasli  advocate  frequently  dama<^  his  cause  by 
furnishing  arguments  for  his  own  discomfiture.  The 
animus  of  Dr.  R.  Lee  caa  be  easily  discovered  from 
the  sentiments  expressed  id  the  paper  under  consU 
deratiou.  It  is  quite  plain  that  he  exerted  all  hia 
ingeouity,  and  adduced  all  the  cases  he  could,  to  da- 
mage the  reputation  not  only  of  chloroform,  but  of  all 
who  advocate  its  use  ;  and  yet,  by  this  very  effort,  lie 
furnishes  them  ou  the  very  best  authority,  that  of  u 
reckless  and  bitter  opponent,  with  the  prand  fact,  that 
he  cau  adduce  no  instance  in  which  a  fatal  result  can 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  chloroform  in  midwifery. 
Where,  in  these  sevcDteen  cases,  do  we  iind  those 
"  moat  deplorable  results,"  those  "  noxious  and  dangcr-i 
ous  effects,"  that  "  havoc"  attributed  to  this  "  treacher- 
ous gift  of  science"?  Where  but  in  the  brain  of  a  par- 
tisan who  is  wilfully  blind  to  the  wonderful  and  still 
undeveloped  powers  of  a  new  agent^  with  which  it  is 
evident  he  is  still  unnequuinted,  and  seems  determined 
U>  remain  so.  Leaving  such  exaggerated  epithets  to 
find  their  value  with  all  rational  observei-s,  I  cannot 
conclude  without  iudij^nantly  repelling  the  language 
applied  to  myself  and  otliers  who  have  used  and  re- 
commended the  use  of  chloroform  : — '*  There  ia  a  sys- 
tematic concealment  of  truth  by  physicians  ;'*  and 
again,  "  an  Ignomimoua  and  disgraceful  practice." 
Now,  freedom  of  discussion — freedom  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  in  which  it  can  be  used  ia  polite 
society — 1  advocate  and  admire  ;  without  such  freedom 
wc  cannot  arrive  at  sutisfuetor}'  conclusions  in  many 
points  of  practice.     But  the  unwarrantable  license  of 
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such  expressions  aa  I  have  just  quoted  must  be  con< 
demned  by  all,  as  subversive  of  that  decorum  which 
should  attend  controversy  between  medical  gentlemen, 
and  must  be  characterized  aa  an  audacious  libel  by 
those  implicated  in  the  accusation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Before  introducing  the  foUowing  contribution  to  the 
notice  of  readers  of  the  present  day,  it  is  uecessarj-  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  the  pathology  of  the  affection 
of  which  it  treats.  Twenty-seven  years  ago  the  sthenic 
type  of  disease  was  still  prevalent  in  this  country. 
The  change  to  the  typhoid  character  which  has  since 
manifested  itself  had  only  begun  to  be  perceptible,  and 
that  asthenic  form,  so  well  described  by  Dr.  Stokes 
in  his  admirable  address  to  the  British  Medical  Associa. 
tion  in  1865,  had  not  as  yet  been  fully  recognised. 
Acute  pneumonia  and  pleuritis,  and  peritonitis  were 
encountered  every  day,  demanding  phlebotomy  for 
their  cure,  and  disappearing  under  its  employment. 
The  sjTiocha  of  Cullcn,  with  its  well  marked  crisis,  was 
familiar  to  all  practitioners.  Inflammation  was  recog- 
nised as  the  chief  element  in  most  diseases,  and  the 
antiphlogistic  treatment  was  found  suitable  in  many 
instances  in  which  it  would  now  be  avoided.  The 
humoral  pathology  which  had  reigned  in  a  former  age 
had  then  been  discarded,  and  all  diseases  were  looked 
upon  as  consisting  in  organic  changes  in  the  solids. 
Many  affections,  which  now  receive  the  name  of 
pyamia,  were  then  classed  under  inflammation  of  the 
veins,  or  phlebitis,  and  post-mortem  examinations  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  doctrine.     The  researches  of 
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Mr.  Arnott*  and  Dr.  Robert  Lcc  demonstrated  the 
rapidity  witli  which  inflammation  excited  in  a  vein 
spreads  along  its  course,  causing  thickening  and  obli- 
teration  of  its  caiial,  and  tlie  formation  of  deposits  of 
pnB  in  its  track.  But  the  mere  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion by  continuity  failed  to  explain  phenomena  that 
frequently  occurred  in  these  cases  ;  such  as  the  collec- 
tions of  purulent  matter  found  in  parts  of  the  body  far 
removed  from  the  inflamed  vein,  sometimes  in  the 
brain,  somct'mies  in  the  eye,  lungs,  liver,  &c.  To  afford 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  cases,  it  became 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  theory  of  vitiated  fluids 
introduced  into  and  carried  witli  the  blood  to  distant 
localities,  and  there  giving  rise  to  purulent  formations. 
This  contamination  may  be  cither  pure  pus,  unheal- 
thy pus,  or  vitiated  secretions  taken  up  by  the  veins 
and  thus  poisoning  the  blood,  a  condition  to  which  the 
term  pyaeraia,  or  pus-contaminated  blood  has  been 
applied.  151ood  thus  poisoned,  it  is  now  known,  pro- 
duces a  train  of  effects  and  symptoms  of  the  most 
dangerous  and  deadly  character ;  sometimes  rapidly 
exhausting  the  vital  powers,  producing  purulent  de- 
posits in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  ending  in 
collapse  and  dcatli ;  at  others,  taking  a  longer  time  to 
destroy  its  victim,  although  the  character  of  the  morbid 
effects  is  of  the  same  type.  In  considering  the  different 
sources  of  infection  in  cases  of  pytemia,  and  the  nature 
of  the  secondary  pus  formations,  Dr.  Toddf  makes  the 
following  observations  : — "  liut  perhaps  the  puerperal 
"  state  is  above  all  others  that  most  favorable  to  the 
*'  production  of  pyaimia,  or  an  allied  disease.  After 
*'  the  womb  has  expelled  its  contents,  there  remain  on 

*  ModicO'ChirurgtCftl  IVMuguitionfl,  vol.  xv. 
t  Cliitioml  Lwtmm,  page  S13,  necoud  edition. 
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"  its  surlUce  many  open  mouths  of  large  veius  only 
"  P^"gg^^  ^y  coagula,  and  most  favorably  situated  for 
'*  the  absorption  of  any  morbid  matter  which  may  be 
"  present,  pus,  decomposing  discliarges,  or  putrescent 
"  remains  of  the  ovum.  Or  the  mouths  of  the  veins 
"  themselves  may  become  the  seat  of  inflammation  and 
"  the  formation  of  pus,  which  under  certain  circuiu- 
"  stances  may  find  a  ready  entrance  into  the  circula- 
"  tion." 

The  paper  which  follows  treats  of  cases  which  would 
now  be  known  and  designated  as  cases  of  pyasmia  ;  but 
at  the  time  they  occurred,  that  formidable  condition 
and  its  patliologj'  were  scarcely  recognised.  Tatholo. 
gists  were  on  the  track,  and  subsequent  investigations 
and  experiments  brought  to  light  the  truths  respecting 
the  fatal  results  of  the  introduction  of  various  noxious 
matters  into  the  blood  with  which  we  are  now  familiar. 

These  observations  will  explain  why  the  phenomena 
described  in  the  foUowiTig  pages  are  ascribed  to  phlebi- 
tis  alone  ;  and  why  the  treatment  of  the  cases  was 
different  from  what  would  now  be  adopted.  Generous 
support  and  stimulants  have  now  taken  the  place  of 
leeches  and  mercurj' ;  and  our  endeavour  is  to  uphold 
the  system,  and  enable  the  patient  to  live  until  the 
virulence  of  the  poison  is  subdued.  The  subject  was 
at  the  time  the  paper  was  written  but  impci-fectly 
understood,  and  as  a  small  addition  to  the  general  stock 
the  following  contribution  was  offered. 


On  Puruieni  Elusions  into  the  Joints,  ^c.  m 
Puerperal  Women. 

VxaA  before  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ir^aod,  Joniuuy  S0Ui,  1839,  aaA 
pnblblicd,  Nor.  Xtt,  1S38,  in  tlie  Dahlin  MMJiiml  Juunul,  toI.  xvi. 

It  havbig  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  some  examples 


of  tlita  rare  form  of  disease  in  puerperal  women,  I  am 
induced  to  make  the  following  communication,  more 
particularly  as  although  the  affection  has  been  treated 
of  ill  detached  papers  by  different  authors,  yet  it 
appears  not  to  have  received  the  attention  which  its 
importance  demands,  as  I  cannot  find  it  noticed  in 
any  of  our  most  approved  systematic  works  on  mid- 
wifer}'.  T  am  further  induced  to  call  attention  to 
this  formidable  consequence  of  parturition,  because  of 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  is  sometimes  veiled ;  an 
obscurity  which  leads  me  to  ima^ne  that  the  disease 
may  not  be  in  reality  so  rare  as  it  would  appear  to  be, 
and  that  1>y  a  close  attention  to  its  nature  a  greater 
number  of  instances  might  be  discovered, 

Tlie  affection  to  which  I  allude  is  purulent  effusions 
in  several  and  remote  parts  of  the  body,  principally 
about  tlic  joints,  and  often  communicating  with  tlicir 
cavities.  The  symptoms  which  accompany  the  early 
stage  usually  commence  within  a  few  days  after  deli- 
very, and  consist  of  severe  pain,  tumefaction,  and 
sometimes  redness  of  one  or  more  of  the  large  joints, 
together  with  intense  fever,  loss  of  appetite,  and  great 
thirst,  and  occasionally,  but  not  always,  pain  and 
tenderness  in  the  lower  part  of  tlie  abdomen.  The 
absence  of  the  last  symptom  leaves  the  case  with  a 
strong  resemblance  to  acut«  rheumatism,  for  which  I 
have  known  it  to  be  mistaken  j  and  this  has  led  me  to 
suppose  that  some  cases  described  as  the  latter,  and 
terminating  fatally,  in  puerperal  women,  were  instances 
of  this  disease  ;  and  it  thus  accounts  for  the  horror  of 
rheumatUm  in  lying-in  patients  which  I  have  sometimes 
heard  expressed. 

Now  there  is  no  reason  why  rheumaUsra  should  be 
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more  fatal  in  a  woman  recently  delivered  tlian  under 
other  circumstances ;  but  the  disease  under  consider- 
ation  is  peculiarly  formidable,  and  this,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  resemblance  between  them  at  the 
commencement,  serves  to  strengthen  the  above  opinion. 
There  is  another  reason  why  this  disease  may  have 
escaped  observation,  even  in  cases  in  which  it  has 
proved  fatal,  and  that  is  the  very  great  obscurity  of 
the  local  signs  of  purulent  effusion  which  frequently 
prevails  ;  an  obscurity  often  greater  at  the  termination 
than  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  affection.  This  arises 
from  the  matter  not  being  confined  in  any  regular 
cavity,  or  circumscribed  by  any  defined  cyst,  but  being 
on  the  contrary  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
extending  widely  under  the  integuments,  and  through 
the  substance  of  the  muscles.  T  have  seen  a  case  in 
which  large  collections  of  matter  existed  about  the 
knee  and  shoulder  joints,  and  communicated  with  their 
cavities,  accompanied  by  extensive  destruction  of  the 
cartilages  covering  the  heads  of  the  bones,  in  which  all 
tumefaction  and  redness  had  subsided  several  days 
before  death  ;  and  the  parts  presented  so  Uttle  altera- 
tion from  the  usual  external  appearances,  that  a  person 
who  had  not  witnessed  the  course  of  the  disease,  would 
see  nothing  to  induce  him  to  make  any  particular  ex- 
amination. 

From  these  circumstances  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
addition  of  a  few  more  cases  to  those  already  recorded 
may  not  be  an  unacceptable  nor  unprofitable  contri- 
bution. 

The  first  instance  of  thb  affection  which  came  under 
my  notice  was  in  the  cnse  of  Mrs.  B.,  a  young  lady 
aged  twenty  years,  whom  I  saw,  in  conjunction  with 
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Dr.  Shtikletoii,  after  her  first  accouclieineut,  m  Decem- 
ber, I83I  ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  we 
were  assisted  by  Dr.  Graves  and  Mr.  II.  Collis. 

This  lady  was  seized  i  in  mediately  after  delivery  with 
severe  uterine  hemorrhage,  for  which  she  was  treated 
by  Dr.  Shckletou  in  the  usual  mauuer,  and  with  suc- 
cess. Among  the  other  remedies  employed  on  that 
occasion,  the  free  application  of  cold  water  to  the 
abdomen  and  nates  was  bad  recourse  to.  Tbc  htemor- 
rhage  being  arrested,  all  matters  appeared  to  be  going 
on  favourably  for  some  days,  when  febrile  symptoms, 
preceded  by  rigor,  made  their  appearance,  accompanied 
by  severe  puiiis  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly low  down  in  the  back,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  large  joiuts. 

The  sufferings  of  this  patient  were  most  intense  from 
the  first  invasion  of  the  pains  to  her  death,  wliich  did 
not  take  place  until  the  expiration  of  six  weeks.  The 
slightest  attempt  at  motion  produced  such  intense 
agony  that  she  lay  permanently  on  her  back  ;  and 
although  severe  pain  was  complained  of  in  that  region, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  any  examination 
into  its  condition.  The  hips,  knees,  and  shoulders 
&p[>eared  to  be  the  joints  most  affected  ;  and  although 
some  redness  and  tumefaction  were  present  in  these 
situations,  there  was  little  that  could  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  purulent  matter  was  deposited,  except 
towards  the  close  of  the  case,  when  a  large,  doughy, 
uucircumscribcd  swelling  was  observed  on  the  inner 
and  upper  part  of  the  left  thigh,  into  which  an  open- 
ing was  made,  and  from  wliich  a  (jimntity  of  healthy 
pus  was  discharged.  The  pulse  from  the  period  of  the 
rigor  was  seldom  below  120,  often  more  frequent,  and 
it  soon  became  small  and  feeble.    The  thii-st  was  consi- 
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dtfrable  ;  and  the  akin  waa  dry,  red,  and  glazed.     The 
countenance  was  flushed  in,  the  commencement,  and 
soon  became  sunken,  contracted,  and  muddy  ;  and  the 
face,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  was  frequently 
bathed  with   perspiration.     Whilst  lying  immoveable 
in  this  state  of  sutfering,  it  was  found,  about  the  third 
week  of  her  confiiieinent,  that  the  under  sheet  of  the 
bed  was  soiled  by  matter,  which  was  at  first  supposed 
to  proceed  from  a  bed-sore.     It  was  then  detenuined 
that  an  examination  should  be  made;  and  accordingly 
two  strong  persons  undertook  to  raise  her  in  the  hori- 
zontal position  from  the  bed.  This  being  done,  the  back 
was  examined,  while  she  was  suspended  in  the  arms 
of  the  assiistauts,  and  it  was  found  that  a  portion  of 
the  integuments,  of  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  had  given 
way  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sacrum,  from  which 
opening  purulent  matter  dropped  freely.     The  edges 
of  this  opening  were  unattached  to  the  ports  beneath  ; 
and  on  makuig  pressure  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  large 
quantity  of  pus  was  expelled  ;  but  there  was  no  hard- 
ness of  the  surrounding  parts,  indicative  of  a  limitation 
of  the  purulent  deposit.    No  abatement  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  followed  tlic  opening  just  described  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  condition  of  the  patient  be- 
came daily  more  and  more  distressing.     The  irritative 
fever  increased  ;  the  pain  ou  motion  continued  exccs- 
•ive  ;  and  the  daily  repetition  of  elevating  her  from 
the  bed,  in  order  to  apply  fresh  dressing  to  the  back, 
was  a  scene  of  agony  to  the  sufferer,  and  to  tliosc  in 
attendance  upon  her.     In  this  state  she  lingered  until 
death  put  a  period  to  her  sufferings.     We  were  only 
permitted   to   make  a  superficial  examination   of  the 
body,  and  found  an  extensive  dctacliment  of  the  skin 
of  the  back  in   the  situation  mentioned.      The  hand 
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could  be*  passed  in  all  directionft  under  it,  and  there  wna 
no  defiued  limit  to  the  separation.  1  regret  we  could 
not  make  any  more  particular  inquiry,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  that  we  would  have  found  purulent  deposits  in 
most  if  not  in  all  the  parts  in  which  pain  had  beeu, 
complained  of. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  a  woman  named  M'Evoy, 
aged  twenty-eight  years,  who  was  delivered  in  the 
liying-in  Hospital,  Cumberland^treet,  ufter  a  short  and 
favourable  labour,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1836.  In 
the  course  of  the  subsequent  night  she  was  seized  with 
a  severe  rigor,  which  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
on  the  following  day  she  was  found  affected  with  severe 
pain  in  the  large  joint*,  particularly  the  knees,  shoul- 
ders, and  elbows.  The  pains  were  so  excruciating  as 
to  cause  her  to  scream  with  agony  even  when  at  rest, 
and  to  deprive  her  totally  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion.  Her  abdomen  was  not  al  this  time  unusually 
tender,  nor  did  she  ex{>erience  any  tenderness  in  the 
uterine  region  for  some  days  after  the  accession  of 
these  symptoms.  The  pulse  was  120,  and  hard,  and 
the  countenance  indicated  intense  suffering.  The  thigh 
on  the  left  side  began  to  swell,  but  not  to  any  great 
degree,  nor  did  it  present  any  redness  of  the  surface. 
Venesection  was  employed  on  the  first  attack  of  the 
disease  ;  and  the  use  of  caloTncl  and  opium  was  adopted 
without  delay,  in  the  hope  of  brtn^ng  the  system 
under  its  influence.  The  calomel,  however,  soon  pro- 
duced diarrhcea,  and  passed  away  by  the  bowels.  At 
this  time  the  hospital  was  visited  by  puerperal  fever, 
and  ns  I  determined  to  close  the  wards  for  the  purpose 
of  puri6cation,  this  patient  was  rotnoved  to  the  City  of 
Dublin  Hospital  on  the  2nd  of  January,   1837,  and 
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placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  M*Adam,  with  whom  I 
coutinucd  to  sec  her  until  her  death. 

On  her  admission  into  the  latter  hospital  she  was 
perfectly  helpless,  and  it  was  with  great  difficuUy  she 
was  carried  to  her  bed.  Her  countenance  at  this  time 
WHS  highly  flushed,  and  expressive  of  great  agony  ;  her 
respiration  was  hurried  ;  her  face  suffused  with  perspi- 
ration ;  the  pulse  fuU,  quick,  and  bounding  ;  the  tongue 
dry  and  red.  Voluntary  motion  was  impossible,  and 
even  passive  motion  could  not  be  effected  without 
great  torture.  The  joints  most  comphiined  of  were 
the  left  knee  and  elbow,  and  the  right  shoulder.  The 
affected  joitits  were  red  and  swollen  ;  the  redness  was 
\'ery  bright  over  the  right  shoulder.  Diffuse  patches 
of  redness  were  also  visible  on  the  left  forearm,  the 
back  of  the  left  hand,  the  middle  finger,  and  the  calf 
of  the  right  leg.  She  complained  of  considerable  pain 
in  the  left  thigh,  as  well  as  in  the  uterine  region  i>f 
the  abdomen.  The  diarrhcea  still  remained,  and  her 
tliirst  was  insatiable. 

January  Ist.^ — Spent  a  sleepless  night ;  the  pains 
still  severe  aud  unremitting ;  abdomen  very  tender, 
and  rather  tumid.  PuUe  not  so  full  us  yesterday  ; 
tongue  red,  dry,  and  glazed.  Leeches  were  applied  to 
the  abdomen,  and  two  grains  of  calomel  and  half  a 
grain  of  opium  were  ordered  every  second  hour. 

4th. — Total  absence  of  sleep  ;  complains  more  of 
pain  in  the  left  thigh,  which  is  perfectly  powerless. 
The  pain  in  the  right  knee  and  elbow  not  so  severe, 
and  she  has  some  command  over  these  joints.  PuUe 
smaller,  130  ;  tongue  red  and  dry  ;  some  appearance 
of  sordes  on  the  teeth  ;  bowels  now  rather  confined. 
On  examination  the  left  thigh  was  found  considerably 
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swollen,  perfectly  pale,  tense,  hot,  and  extremely  tender, 
in  short  labouring  uoder  phlegmasia  dolcns.  The  ten- 
dcmcfts  U  greatest  in  the  groin,  and  towards  the  outer 
part.  Leeches  were  applied  to  the  groin  ;  calomel  and 
opinm  to  l>c  continued. 

5th. — Yesterday  evening  the  diarrhoea  returned,  ac- 
companied with  severe  tormina.  Her  pulse  became 
very  intermittent ;  the  respiration  hurried  and  diffi- 
cult, with  severe  pain  in  the  prsecordial  region.  The 
calomel  was  now  omitted,  and  mercurial  irmnetion, 
together  with  mercury  with  chalk,  and  Dover's  pow- 
der, were  ordered,  A  blister  was  applied  over  the 
region  of  the  heart,  which  had  the  effect  of  relieving 
the  pain  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing. 

6th. — Pulse  still  intermitting ;  pain  and  tension  of 
left  thigh  increased.  Abdomen  very  tender  and  tym- 
panitic ;  countenance  occasionally  highly  flushed  ; 
tongue  dry  and  glazed.  Leeches  were  again  applied  to 
the  abdomen :  she  was  ordered  camphor  mixture, 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  beef  tea  ad  libitum.  The 
mercurial  frictions  were  contintied. 

8th. — Pulse  though  stroug  still  intermits.  Tlie  tym- 
panitis has  subsided,  but  considerable  tenderness  of 


the  abdomen  remains.      Left 


thigli 


as  before  ;  great 


pain  in  the  left  knee  and  elbow  ;  right  knee  and  elbow 
much  better.  Numerous  aphthie  were  discovered  on 
the  inside  of  the  lips  and  fauces.  Leeches  again  applied 
to  the  abdomen,  followed  by  fomentations. 

9th. — Tlie  intermission  in  the  pulse  has  now  ceased, 
but  she  is  harassed  with  frequent  attacks  of  violent 
diarrhoea,  which  were  checked  by  the  administration  of 
pills  containing  a  grain  of  opium  each,  and  by  anodyne 
enemata.  The  pain  and  tension  of  the  thigh  have  de- 
creased, and  she  con  move  it  slightly  ;  the  abdomen 
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also  is  less  tender.  Ordered  a  repetition  of  the  leeches 
flnd^mixture. 

10th The  patieut  appears  on  the  whole  better  ;  lier 

tongue  is  now  moist,  but  the  aphtha}  still  remain.  The 
leeches  to  be  again  applied,  and  the  mixture  to  be  re- 
peated. 

ilth. — Diarrhoitt  still  urgent,  unless  when  controlled 
by  opium.  The  local  affections  are  considerably  im- 
proved ;  a  small  abscess  on  the  back  of  the  middle 
finger  of  the  left  hand  was  opened.  A  red  patch  was 
this  day  detected  un  the  back  part  of  the  left  tlugh. 
Her  pulse  is  smaller,  130  ;  the  tongue  again  dry,  red, 
and  glazed.  The  countenance  is  more  anxious  and 
collapsed ;  the  respiration  is  hurried.  The  stimuli 
were  increased,  and  she  waa  ordered  to  have  opiatea 
as  before,  and  mulled  wine* 

rrora  tliis  date  the  constitutional  symptoms  increased 
in  severity,  the  diarrhoea  continued,  she  became  more 
and  more  weak,  and  finally  died  exhausted  on  the 
23rd  ;  just  twenty-six  days  from  the  time  of  delivery. 

Ou  examining  the  body,  our  attention  was  first 
directed  to  the  abdomen  and  uterus ;  and  here  no 
morbid  appearance  of  any  serious  import  was  disco- 
vered. The  pcritonffium  wus  free  from  disease,  and  but 
a  trifling  quantity  of  serous  fluid  existed  in  its  cavity. 
The  uterus  was  to  all  external  appearance  healthy,  and 
no  result  of  inflanimation  could  be  detected  on  its 
surface  ;  but  on  cutting  into  it  the  veins  were  found 
thickened,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  organ  were 
filled  with  dark  coagulo.  The  hypogastric  and  iliac 
veins  were  also  inflamed,  thickened,  und  lined  with  the 


*  In  Uw  treatment  adopted  in  thin  «aae  m»y  be  pcrcvivod  a  gUiuu<>r  of 
that  li({ht  Binoe  shed  by  th«  Ubotrn  of  Oravea.  Todd,  Strikes,  &c.  on  tits 
proper  mode  of  IrmXing  such  aSetitiona 
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same  material.  Some  days  previous  to  dcutb  all  ap- 
pearance of  tumefaction  and  redness  had  so  complete- 
ly subsided  from  the  joints  affected  by  pain,  that  we 
did  not  expect  to  meet  much  morbid  affection  Ui  these 
situations.  To  our  surprise,  therefore,  on  making  an 
incision  through  the  intepumcnts  on  tlie  outside  of 
the  left  knee,  n  large  quantity  of  healthy  pus  flowed 
out.  This  was  effused  under  the  integumenta  and  in 
the  celluliir  tissue  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  ex- 
tended mto  the  cavity  of  the  joint,  the  curtilage  cover- 
ing the  heads  of  the  bones  being  in  many  parts  very 
much  eroded.  A  similar  exploration  was  made  of  the 
right  shoulder  and  elbow  ;  and  in  both  situations  large 
deposits  of  purulent  matter  were  found  ;  that  about 
the  elbow  communicated  with  the  joint,  in  which  there 
was  extensive  destruction  of  the  cartilages.  That  in 
the  neighlx)urhood  of  the  shoulder  was  extensively 
di^sed  amongst  the  muscles,  but  did  not  open  into 
the  articulation. 

The  third  case  to  which  I  will  allude  was  a.  highly 
interesting  one,  the  particulars  of  which  were  stated 
at  the  Pathologica.1  Society  by  Profe."w<jr  Harrison  ;•  and 
the  recently  removed  parts,  together  with  a  drawing, 
were  exhibited  by  him  on  that  occasion. 

Anne  Grumlcy,  aged  30,  was  delivered  of  her  second 
child  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Rutland  square,  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1839,  after  an  easy  and  favourable  la- 
bour. Five  days  after  d*4ivery  slie  was  attacked  with 
fever,  and  sjTnptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  uterus, 
from  which  she  was  relieved  by  appropriate  treatment, 
and  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  on  the  24th  of 
March.  A  few  days  afterwards,  finding  herself  quite 
well,  she  returned  to  her  situation  as  cook  in  a  gentle- 
man's family  ;  but  she  soon  perceived  an  erj'sipclatous 

'  Dublin  Mwltcal  Journal,  toJ.  xt.  p.  filO. 
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swelling  of  the  right  ankle,  to  which  she  applied  hot 
turpentine,  which  considerably  aggravated  the  symp- 
toms ;  and  she  was  removed  to  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital  on  the  2nd  of  April. 

On  admission,  the  right  aukle  and  dorsum  of  the 
foot  were  swollen,  hot,  painful,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour ;  the  leg  was  also  swollen,  but  colourless.  These 
sjTnptoma  were  accompanied  by  low  fever. 

7th. — The  limb  generally  wua  swollen  and  hot ;  ahe 
was  attacked  with  diurrhiea  last  night. 

11th, — The  swelling  has  been  gradually  increasing, 
and  engages  the  whole  limb  up  to  the  groin.  It  is  co- 
lourless, shiuiug,  soft,  but  not  pitting  on  pressixre,  nor 
attended  with  pain  on  pressure  except  in  the  groin,  and 
along  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  Motion  of  the  limb 
gives  great  pain.  The  patient  is  very  weak,  and  lies 
constantly  on  the  back.  Delirium  at  night ;  abdomen 
tympanitic ;  diarrhoea  continued  ;  first  sound  of  the 
heart  almost  inaudible. 

IStli. — Pulse  130,  very  weak  and  indistinct.  Deli* 
rium  at  night.  Tenderness  in  groin  less  ;  glands  in 
gfroin  slightly  enlarged.  Conipluins  of  acute  pain  in 
the  bock,  and  inside  of  the  ri<jht  knee  on  the  slightest 
motion,  but  not  much  on  pressure  ;  no  pain  on  flexion 
of  the  ankle  joint  She  is  very  irritable  and  restless, 
constantly  moaning. 

15th. — Pulse  130,  exceedingly  weak.  Pain  gone, 
except  on  moving  tlie  leg  ;  swelling  shining,  hot,  not 
tense,  pitting  on  deep  pressure ;  countenance  sunk ; 
restless.     Slept  last  night  without  an  anodyne. 

l(>th. — Pulse  135,  a  shade  stronger.  Had  a  quiet 
night ;  three  dejections  since  yestt^rduy  ;  was  very  much 
excited  in  the  evening.  A  blue  spot  bus  appeared  on 
the  sacrum  ;  limb  same  as  yesterday. 

17th. — Pulse  132,  vciy  feeble  and  indistinct ;  skin 
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very  hot ;  subsultus  tcndinutn  ;  tongue  dry  and  brown  ; 
countenance  very  much  sunken,  lias  the  appearance  of 
a  corpse  ;  she  lies  motionless  on  the  back.  A  gang^ren- 
ous  spot  on  the  right  heel ;  raved  a  Uttle  during  the 
night ;  only  one  motion  since  yesterday  ;  refuses  nou- 
rishment. 

18th. — Looks  a  little  better.  Pulse  140,  very  weak. 
Delirium  this  morning ;  spot  on  the  back  enlarging;  gan. 
grenous  spots  on  both  heels ;  shining  appearance  of  the 
skin  of  leg  gone ;  feeling  of  fluctuation  in  the  right  knee. 

19th. — Swelling  of  limb  subsiding  rapidly.  She  died 
this  evening  at  six  o'clock,  just  six  weeks  from  the  time 
of  delivery. 

On  examination  after  death,  all  tlie  venous  branches 
of  the  foot,  leg,  and  thigh,  with  the  iliac  vein  as  high 
as  the  inferior  cava,  were  found  filled  with  grumous 
blood,  mixed  with  a  substance  like  purulent  matter;  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  veins  was  rough,  and  had  lost 
its  natural  polish  ;  the  spermatic  veins  were  thickened 
as  they  approached  the  vena  cava  ;  and  the  uterine 
veins  were  remarkably  indurated.  The  internal  iliac, 
uterine,  and  spermatic  veins  of  the  right  side  were 
similarly  affected.  There  was  deposition  of  pus  in  the 
ankle  joint,  and  also  in  the  knee  joint ;  the  cartilage 
of  the  patella  was  abraded  ;  there  was  also  a  alight 
purulent  deposit  in  the  body  of  the  gastrocnemius  mus- 
cle ;  this  abscess  communicated  with  one  of  the  veins  ; 
the  lymphatic  vessels  were  healthy  ;  the  integuments 
and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  were  hard,  and  filled 
with  .wrum. 

Having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  this  case,  I  was 
struck  with  the  resemblance  the  veins,  when  separated 
from  the  body,  bore  to  the  plat«s  illustrating  Dr.  Lee's 
paper  on  Inflammation  of  the  Veins  of  the  Uterus,  &c. 
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in  the  Afedico-Chintrgical  TraRsactions,  vol.  xv.  part  1, 
to  which  plates  I  would  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
have  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  veins 
in  Professor  Harrison's  case. 

This  case  is  peculiarly  important,  as  it  shows  the 
connexion  between  tlie  inflamed  vein  and  a  purulent 
deposit  more  clearly  than  any  otlier  witli  whicli  I  am 
acquainted. 

Mr.  Palmer  informs  me  that  in  June,  1837,  a  young 
woman  was  admitted  into  Mercer's  Hospital,  labouring 
under  phlegmasia  dolcns,  with  which  she  was  attacked 
in  about  ten  days  after  delivery.  She  died  in  eight 
weeks  after  admission  ;  and  purulent  matter  was  dis- 
covered in  all  the  Inrjrc  joints  of  the  extremities,  in 
several  of  which  the  cartilages  were  extensively  eroded. 

There  are  few  tissues  in  which  purulent  deposits 
have  not  been  found  as  well  as  in  the  joints.  They 
form  in  the  brain,  in  the  eye,  in  the  cavities  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
heart,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen, 
in  the  suljstance  of  the  uterus,  in  the  ovaria,  and  in 
the  external  cellular  membrane.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Andral  and  other  pathologists,  that  these  purulent 
deposits  are  the  result  of  absorption  of  pus  ;  and  that 
the  pus,  after  it  is  absorbed  from  the  suppurating  cavity, 
is  separated  from  the  blood  on  the  suriace  or  in  the 
interior  of  the  various  organs. 

In  the  second  case  just  mentioned  it  is  difficult  to 
accept  this  explanation,  for  no  matter  was  found  in  the 
uterus,  from  whence  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  in  other  cases.  There  was  hence  no  source  ft^>ra 
which  the  purulent  matter  could  be  derived ;  and  wc 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  ite  appearance  in  the  distant 
and  separate  places  In  which  it  wos  discovered  was  the 
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result  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  inftamraation.  Whut  this 
kind  is  haa  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Arnott  m  his 
valuable  paper  on  the  secondary  effects  of  inflaitimatiou 
of  the  veins.*  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  great 
number  of  cases  of  phlebitis  quoted  by  Mr.  Arnott,  and 
arising  from  a  variety  of  causes,  accidents,  operations, 
&c.  with  tliose  juBt  related,  and  not  be  struck  with  the 
strong  resemblance  existing  between  them.  In  some 
of  Mr.  Arnott'a  cases,  injury  of  a  vein,  as  by  ligature, 
waa  the  exciting  cause  of  tlie  subsequent  fatal  malady. 
And  in  others,  succeeding  to  amputation,  the  venous 
inflammation  was  distinctly  traced  to  the  surface  of  the 
stump.  In  like  manner,  the  source  of  fatal  cases  follow- 
ing parturition  has  been  found  in  the  uterine,  hypo- 
gastric, and  spermatic  veins,  and  thence  extending  to 
the  vena  cava,  by  Mr.  Wil80i),f  M.  Louis,!  Dr.  Davis,§ 
M.  Velpeaujjl  Dr.  A.  Lee,^  M.  Cruveilhier  ;  and  in  the 
cose  by  Mr.  Harrison,  not  only  were  the  uterine  and 
neighbouring  veins  found  inflamed,  but  the  inflamma- 
tion had  extended  to  the  iliac  veins,  and  thence  upwards 
to  the  cava,  and  downwards  to  the  small  branches  of 
the  leg,  in  the  calf  of  which  one  of  the  purulent  deposits 
was  found  actually  communicating  with  the  cavity  of 
a  small  vein. 

It  haa  been  most  satisfactorily  shown  by  Dr.  R.  Lee, 
in  his  researches  resjMiCting  the  pathology  of  "  Phleg- 
masia Dolena,"  that  this  affection  owes  its  origin  to 
inflammation  of  the  uterine  veiiis,  thence  extending  to 
the  iliac  and  femoral  veins.    Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark 

*  Medioo-Chinirgica]  TreuMctiofu,  voL  xt. 

t  Tramftetioii*  «f  K  Society  forth*  ImprovemeDt  of  Medical  mid  Chimr- 
peaX  Eouwladge,  toI.  LiL 
X  Arcbivw  Gia&nliM,  Man.  1826. 
4  Me4]ico<%irurfpctd  TranwictifHui,  rol.  xii. 
il  ArchivM  G^DJnlw,  Octobro,  1S24. 
H  ImportAot  I>i«M*es  of  Wom«n. 
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that,  in  the  four  cases  I  have  alluded  to,  as  well  as  in 
many  similar  on  record,*  this  peculiar  affection  was 
present,  and  formed  a  promineut  feature  in  the  course 
of  the  disease.  Seeing,  then,  that  these  purulent  deposits 
in  the  joints  and  elsewhere  are  frequently  produced  in 
cases  not  puerperal,  by  direct  injury  of  a  vein,  and  the 
inflammation  consequent  thereon  ;  and  observing,  also, 
that  when  these  effusions  of  pua  take  place  in  tlie 
puerperal  state,  they  are  so  constantly  accompanied  by 
an  affection  known  to  be  produced  by  venous  iiifhunma- 
tion,  it  is,  I  think,  fair  to  infer  that  the  formidable 
disease  under  consideration  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  This  view  of  the  subject  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  the  two 
affections ;  and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think  that 
ihey  are  essentially  similar,  differing  only  in  degree  of 
intensity.  The  ctuisc  of  tlic  inflammation  in  both 
cases  is  to  be  found  in  the  sudden  and  great  changes 
effected  in  the  condition  of  the  uterus  by  delivery.  In 
fact,  after  the  accomplishment  of  the  process,  this  organ 
may  be  regarded  as  an  injured  part.  The  violent  and 
often  long-continued  efforts  made  by  its  muscular  fibres 
to  expel  the  foetus,  whereby,  after  the  discharge  of  the 
liquor  amnii,  the  inner  surface  of  the  cavity  is  brought 
into  apposition  with  the  body  of  the  child,  and  strongly 
compressed  against  it ;  the  sudden  separation  of  the 
placenta,  which  had  been  so  long  in  close  connexion 

*  Tm>  ataea  related  bjr  M.  Velpeau,  in  bb  paper  on  pblegmasia  nlba 
doI«ii«,  b«Ar  tbran^y  on  tliis  point.  In  cup  of  these,  dcftth  timk  placo  on 
tbe  sixtii^th  iWj  idler  labour ;  in  tbe  otiier,  on  lh«  Iwenty-Auitb,  umier 
grabLcoDBtiLatiuiiAl  iliMturbaaoe  and  ex}iauation.  In  both,  puruleut  matler 
vu  coDloinod  in  Ibe  hjpogBStric  and  femora]  vpina.  In  tbo  Rrat  case,  the 
intvrpubic  cartilage  waa  i>ofteii«il,  anil  puawaafoond  in  thiA  attnaUon  ;  the 
•auiu  appcannce  ma  found  io  the  left  Baan>41iac  xjrmpbjraU ;  Uie  bip 
joiBtako  contained  purulent  matter.  In  tbe  aecoud  instance,  tb«  sacro- 
Uiac  and  pubir  »yi»phjs«t  were  in  a  atate  aimilar  to  that  jnat  muuLiounl. 
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with  a  large  portion  of  the  uterine  surface  ;  the  sudden 
exposure  of  the  large  orifices  of  the  uterine  blood-vessels, 
which  had  been  hitherto  sealed  by  the  presence  of  this 
body  ;  the  probable  admission  of  atmospheric  air  Into 
the  cavity,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  contraction 
or  subsequent  relaxation  of  the  uterus ;  all  these  act- 
ing on  an  organ  so  highly  organized  as  the  uterus  is  at 
the  full  period  of  gestation,  must  be  regarded  as  so 
much  violence  done  to  it ;  and  when  to  this  we  add 
the  presence  of  the  hand  in  its  cavity,  so  often  required 
in  turning,  and  in  the  extraction  of  a  retained  placenta, 
and,  further,  the  free  application  of  cold  to  assist  in 
restraining  haimorrhage,  it  becomes  more  a  matter  of 
wonder  that  this  organ  so  frequently  escapes,  than  that 
it  should  be  occasionally  excited  to  inflammation. 

The  immunity  of  some  patients  from  serious  conse. 
qaences  after  the  most  protracted  and  difficult  labours, 
and  the  apparent  readiness  with  which  others  fall  vic- 
tims, in  whom  delivery  has  been  easily  accomplished, 
lead  us  to  look  for  some  remote  or  predisposing  cause 
to  account  for  such  results.  This,  1  think,  on  inquiry, 
will  be  found  divisible  into  two  kinds  ;  the  first  exist- 
ing in  the  patient  herself,  the  second  in  external  in0u- 
ences.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  in  some  persons  a  peculiar  aptitude  or  dis- 
position to  nm  into  inflammation  from  trifling  causes. 
If  we  look  into  the  history  of  phlebitis  in  general,  we 
will  find  that  this  is  manifejit,  nu  mutter  wliat  the  tm- 
raediate  cause  may  be.  How  many  persons,  for  instance, 
suffer  the  operation  of  venesection  with  impunity,  yet 
now  and  then  rapid  death  fi-om  phlebitis  is  tlie  con- 
sequence. This  result  cannot  be  utti'ibuted  to  the 
simple  operation  from  wliich  so  many  suffer  no  ill 
effects,  hut  clearly  to  some  peculiar  habit  in  the  patient. 
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In  like  manner,  after  amputations,  numberless  cases  go 
on  to  perfect  recovery,  while  in  some  rare  instances 
venous  intiammation  sets  in,  extends  rapidly  to  remote 
situations,  and  destroys  the  patient  Again,  in  that 
formidable  disease  which  sometimes  follows  wounds 
received  in  dissecting  (a  disease  which,  if  not  identical 
with,  has  at  least  a  great  resemblance  to  phlebitis),  how 
rarely  do  we  see  it  occur  in  comparison  with  the  number 
of  wounds  received  cverj'  session  ;  and  how  oft<;n  do  we 
find  one  individual  suffer  repeated  attacks,  while  his 
fellows  escape  free.  This  can  be  accounted  for  only  on 
the  supposition  that  there  has  been  some  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility in  the  few  unfortunate  sufferers  ;  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  found,  ou  inquiry,  that  in  the  majority 
of  these  cases  the  individuals  were  in  a  bad  state  of 
health  at  the  time,  produced  by  over-exertion  of  mind 
or  bo<ly,  or  perhaps  both,  I  have  been  informed  by 
Dr.  Houston,  that  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Shekleton  was 
broken  down  in  health  by  over  fatigue  in  dissecting  a 
celebrated  horse  of  Sir  Colqulioun  Grant's,  when  he 
received  the  fatal  wound  which  deprived  the  profession 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  And  in  the  case  of 
my  esteemed  friend  and  former  pupil,  Dr.  Mayne,  of 
the  Richmond  School,  who  has  just  recovered  from  a 
severe  attack  of  tliis  disease,  he  was  on  this,  as  on  a 
former  occasion  in  which  he  suflFered,  in  bad  condition 
from  over  work  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  which 
he  is  so  distinguished  for  energ)'  and  zeal.  The  second 
kind  of  predisposing  cause  consists  in  exposure  to 
noxioiis  external  influences.  In  the  second  case  related 
above,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  patient  was  seized 
with  phlebitis  while  puerperal  fever  was  present  in  the 
hospital.  On  the  occasion  when  this  paper  was  read 
before  the  Surgical  Society,  itr.  Cusack  said  "  he  had 
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"  obaen'ed  the  disease  just  described  in  females  after 
"  parturition,  and  thought  that  it  varied  according  to 
"  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  period,  and  other 
**  similar  inHucnces.  He  thought  that  when  luflatuma- 
**  tiou  of  the  periosteum,  or  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
"  took  place  after  childbirth,  it  proved  healthy  or  un- 
**  healthy  according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution, 
"  season  of  the  year,  epidemic  tendency,  &c.  indepen. 
"  dently  of  parturition." 

In  like  manner,  Dr.  Murphy  said  "  that  he  had  also 
"  seen  cases  of  the  khid  described  by  Dr.  Beatty,  and 
"  had  noticed  that  they  preceded  the  invasion  of  puer- 
"  peral  fever,  indicating  as  it  were  the  occurrence  of  a 
"  change  in  the  atmospheric  constitution,  preparatory 
**  to  the  approach  of  that  disease." 

With  the  nature  of  this  malignant  influence  we  are 
entirely  unacquainted,  but  we  are  too  familiar  with  ita 
effects  in  the  occasional  prevalence  of  erysipelas  and 
puerperal  fever  conjointly  ;  and  to  its  presence  may,  ( 
think,  be  ascribed  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  cases 
of  phlebitis  that  present  themselves. 

The  disease  under  consideration  is  one  of  a  very  iktal 
character.  All  the  cases  of  it  that  have  come  within 
my  own  knowledge  have  terminated  in  the  death  of  the 
patient.  A  Btmilar  result  took  place  in  the  instances 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Amott,  by  Dr.  Marshall  Doll,  by 
Mr.  Iligglnbotham,  and  by  Dr.  Lee  ;  and  it  is  staled 
by  Mr.  Amott,  that  "  on  inquiring  of  Dr.  Mcrriman 
*'  concerning  a  disease  of  the  joints  in  puerperal  women, 
"  that  gentleman  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  such 
**  cases,  but  that  he  did  not  know  of  one  that  hod  ter- 
"  minatod  favourably."  Mr.  Cuaack,  however,  informed 
roe  tliat  he  had  seen  some  cases  recover  witli  anchylosis 
of  the  affected  joints.    The  symptoms  so  soon  assume  a 
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typhoid  character,  that  general  bloodletting  is  inadmis- 
sible, except  in  the  very  commencement ;  and  although 
local  depletion  by  leeches  gives  a  temporary  relief,  it 
does  not  appear  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
Mercury,  which  so  powerfully  controls  inflammation  in 
general,  seems  to  have  little  influence  in  this  disorder  ; 
and  1  have  remarked  a  i>eculiar  resistance  to  its  specific 
operation  in  patients  atllicted  with  phlebitis.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  produce  salivation,  no  matter  in 
what  way  the  mineral  is  employed,  and  if  ^iven  by  the 
mouth,  it  is  very  frequently  productive  of  distressing 
diarrhoea.  In  fact,  until  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  a 
more  successful  way  of  combating  phlebitis  in  general,  I 
fear  that  midwil'ery  practitioners  will  have  to  bear  the 
same  testimony  to  the  fatal  nature  of  these  cases.  I 
would  be  strongly  disposed  to  try  the  effects  of  turpen- 
tine or  the  balsams,  in  any  case  that  may  unfortunately 
occur  in  future,  from  the  known  effects  of  these  medi- 
cines in  deep  seated  inflammations  of  the  eye  which  do 
not  yield  to  mercury.  The  observations  of  Mr.  II. 
Carmichael  have  shown  that  turpentine  ia  capable  of 
arresting  iritis  in  cases  where  mercury  has  failed  ;  and 
Mr.  Rynd  has  informed  me  that  he  has  lately  employed 
the  balsam  of  copaiva  with  great  success  iu  similar 
instances. 

In  reflecting  on  the  fatal  nature  of  this  form  of 
puerperal  phlebitis,  the  question  naturally  occurs,  why 
it  is  that,  although  arising,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
from  the  same  cause,  and  being  of  the  same  nature, 
phlegmasia  dolens  should  be  nevertheless  a  compara- 
tively tractable  and  innocent  affection  ?  The  answer 
is  that,  although  of  the  same  origin  and  kind,  the  two 
affections  differ  in  degree  of  intensity.  This  is  conso- 
nant with  what  we  know  of  phlebitis  commencing  in 
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other  situations,  and  from  different  causes.  In  soi 
the  disease  is  limited  to  the  veins  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  it  originates,  and  the  patients  recover;  in 
others  the  venous  inflammation  is  more  extensive,  it 
attacks  distant  parts,  and  after  a  struggle  of  some 
weeks  destroys  its  victim  ;  in  others,  again,  the  case  is 
more  rapid,  and  runs  its  fatal  course  in  as  many  days. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Freer,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hodgson,  that  dangerous  symptoms  came  on  suddenly 
four  hours  after  ligature  of  the  saphena,  and  soon  ta^ 
minated  the  life  of  the  patient.  ^M 

In  like  manner,  we  tind  diiFerent  degrees  of  phlebitis 
arising  from  inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  uterus 
after  parturition.  1st,  the  milder  form,  producing  the 
phlegmasia  dolens  ;  2ud,  the  more  suvere,  producing, 
in  addition  to  this  affection,  purulent  effusions  into  the  , 
joints  and  elsewhere,  and  running  a  course  of  from  fo^M 
to  eight  weeks :  and  to  those  I  would  be  inclined  ^H 
add  a  third  degree,  purallul  to  the  case  nmntioned  by 
Freer,  a  degree  in  which  death  takes  place  in  a  very 
few  days.  Mr.  Travers*  draws  a  distinction  between 
the  cases  where  the  inflammation  of  a  vein  terminates 
in  the  formation  of  pus,  and  where  it  terminates  in  the 
deposition  of  adhesive  matter,  or  lymph.  He  observes 
there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  symptoms  accompa- 
nying these  states  ;  the  first  is  a  protracted  irritation 
producing  hectic,  and  ending  In  exhaustion  ;  the  second 
is  a  typhoid  fever,  which  speedily  produces  delirium, and 
terminates  within  a  few  days.  Under  this  last  head  I 
would  include  some  of  those  awfully  rapid  cases  of 
puerperal  fever,  which  terminate  fatally  in  twenty-four 
or  forty-eight  hours  after  delivery,  and  in  which  but 

trifling  post  mortem  appearances  are  to  be  found. 

*  Cooper  «ad  Trtvcn'  SiurgioLl  Eiaayi,  to3.  i. 
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CHAPl'ER  Vni. 

It  is  well  known  to  accoucheurs  that  tumors  of  vai-ious 
kinds  arc  occasionally  met  with  in  pregnant  women, 
which  occupy  the  pelvis  so  completely  as  to  offer  an 
effectual  barrier  to  the  poasoge  of  the  fcetus  through 
the  vagina.  Dr.  Greenhaigh  lias  lately  published  a 
most  intcrestinf'  and  valuable  paper  on  tlie  subject  of 
"  Tumors  complicating  Pregnancy."*  In  this  memoir 
he  relates  fifteen  cases,  of  which  four  were  tumors  of 
the  uterus,  one  of  them  (Case  VII,)  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate. 
In  July,  1840,  I  published  the  following  paper  in  the 
seventeenth  volume  of  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal. 

A  Case  of  Pregnancy  complicated  with  a  Tumor 
occupying  nearly  tfte  entire  Pelvis. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1840, 1  was  requested  to  visit 

Mrs, ,  a  lady  thirty-two  years  of  age,  of  tall,  erect 

figure,  well  formed,  healthy,  and  for  the  first  time 
pregnant.  She  was  then  in  the  eighth  month  of  gesta- 
tion, having  menstruated  last  on  the  17th  of  the  pre- 
vious May.  She  stated  that  up  to  the  time  of  her  preg- 
nancy she  had  enjoyed  good  health,  but  that  soon 
after  that  occurrence  she  began  to  suffer  from  distress- 
ing symptoms  in  the  pelvic  viscera.  The  bladder 
became  very  irritable,  with    frequent  desire   to  pass 

-*  8t  Bartliolomcw'B  Hcwpiu]  Benortfl,  vol.  I.,  1865. 
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water,  and  often  attended  with  much  difficulty  in  dis- 
cliarging  its  contents.  The  expulsion  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  was  also  impeded,  and  an  unusual  degree 
of  constipation  was  the  result-  These  Hymptoms  in- 
created  until  the  third  month,  when  they  had  arrived 
at  such  a  pitch  as  to  com[>cl  her  to  apply  to  a  phy&iciau 
for  assistance.  Ai^r  quickening^  which  occurred  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  month,  all  these  local  annoyances 
vanished,  and  she  continued  in  good  healtli  till  tlie  time 
of  my  visit.  She  mentioned  that  there  was  a  tumor  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  had  been  first  ob- 
served in  the  right  inguinal  region,  and  which  had  risen 
gradually  with  the  progress  of  pregnancy,  I  expressed 
a  desire  to  examine  this  tumor,  and  waited  on  her  the 
following  morning  for  that  purpose.  I  then  fuund  the 
uterus  as  distended  as  is  usual  in  the  eighth  month  of 
pregnancy  ;  and  a  hard,  round  tumor,  having  a  flat 
broad  base,  about  the  size  of  an  orange,  projecting  from 
the  right  side  of  its  fundus,  An  irregular  protube- 
ranee,  not  so  large  as  the  former,  was  found  to  exist  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  uterus,  and  the  whole  fundus 
had  an  Irregular  knobbed  feel.  In  addition  to  these  ex- 
crescences, which  were  manifestly  growths  from  the 
uterus,  a  small  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  tennis-ball, 
which  was  moveable,  and  at  times,  as  the  patient  stated, 
escaped  altogether  from  the  touch,  was  perceived  high 
up  in  the  right  side  under  the  ribs.  This  tumor  had 
been  observed  by  her  l>efore  the  occurrence  of  preg- 
nancy, and  had  never  occupied  a  lower  position.  Feel- 
ing pretty  certain  that  the  tumors  attached  to  the 
uterus  were  of  the  common  fibrous  kind,  and  knowing 
that  these  are  often  not  confined  to  one  part  of  that 
organ,  I  wa«  led  to  suspect  that  the  symptoms  com- 
plained of  in  the  early  months  of  gestation  might  have 
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buen  produced  by  the  exiatenco  of  similnr  growths  from 
the  lower  part.  To  satisfy  myself  on  this  point,  I  pro- 
posed, and  with  much  difficulty  obt^ned  pcrraission,  to 
make  a  va^nal  examination,  when  to  my  very  great 
consternation  1  found  the  entire  pelvis  blocked  up  by 
an  enormous  dense  mass.  About  an  inch  from  tlie 
orifice  of  the  vagina  tlie  finger  came  in  cont-oct  with  a 
globular  body,  projecting  the  vagina  forwards,  and 
compressing  that  canal  so  much  towards  the  symphysis 
pubis,  that  the  point  of  the  finger  could  barely  pass 
upwards  between  them,  but  not  so  high  as  to  enable 
me  to  ascertain  wliat  lay  above  the  brim.  The  higher 
the  finger  passed,  the  wider  the  tumor  expanded, 
and  it  appeared  to  he  continuous  with  a  substance 
curving  forwards  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  which 
could  only  be  barely  touched  with  the  extremity  of  the 
finger ;  but  nothing  like  the  os  uteri  could  be  distin- 
guishfd.  Tlie  vagina,  as  it  lay  in  front  of  this  miias, 
seemed  free  from  any  adhesion  to  it,  and  was  quite 
healthy  throughout.  Uaving  examined  the  anterior 
relations  of  the  tumor,  I  proceeded  to  discover  its 
situation  posteriorly,  and  passing  my  finger  into  the 
rectum,  it  very  soon  encountered  the  back  of  tliis  morbid 
growth,  pressing  upon  the  anterior  wall  of  the  rectum, 
and  flattening  that  intestine  against  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum.  The  rectum,  as  well  as  the  vagina,  seemed  to 
have  no  adhesion  to  the  tumor,  and  its  walls  were 
healthy  so  far  lu*  the  finger  could  rcacli.  It  was  thus 
manifest  that  the  tumor  lay  between  the  vagina  and  the 
rectum,  and  from  the  absence  of  any  connexion  between 
it  and  either  of  these  canals,  I  inferred  that  it  was 
placed  within  the  cul-de-aac  of  peritoneum  which  passes 
down  between  them,  and  that  it  bad  pushed  that  mem- 
branc  before  it  until  it  almost  rusted  on  the  perina^um. 
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The  surface  of  the  tumor,  m  felt  in  die  vagina  and  rec- 
tum, was  uniformly  smooth,  of  great  barducsa,  and  no 
where  gave  the  least  indication  of  containing  fluid.  At 
firat  it  appeared  quite  immoveable,  but  it  was  afterwards 
ascertained  to  yield  a  little  to  steady  pressure  upwards, 
exerted  from  the  rectum  and  vagina  at  the  same  time. 
On  examining  the  inguinal  regions,  no  trace  of  tumor 
could  be  detected  on  either  side,  and  it  was  thus  made 
plain  that  if  the  mass  extended  into  the  abdomen,  it 
must  lie  behind  the  uterus.  Nothing  certain  on  this 
point  could  be  determined  ;  but  from  the  abdomen  not 
being  more  than  usually  prominent,  and  from  the  total 
absence  of  tumor  in  the  {^oins,  I  was  inclined  to  think 
that  the  morbid  gi-owth  did  not  reach  higher  than  the 
back  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  that  it  was  in  fact  a 
growth  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  attached  to  the 
fundus.  The  motions  of  the  foetus  were  distinctly  felt 
through  the  abdominal  parietcs.  The  foetal  heart  was 
audible  high  up  on  the  left  side,  near  the  untbUieus  ; 
and  the  placental  souific  was  so  strong  in  the  right 
groin,  that  it  was  as  distinctly  perceptible  by  the  hand 
aa  by  the  ear.  On  laying  the  hand  flat  over  the  region 
in  which  the  sound  was  heard,  a  remarkably  distinct 
thrilling  sensation  was  connnunicated,  which  conveyed 
to  the  mind  just  the  same  ideas  that  are  produced  by 
the  audible  phenomena. 

1  immediately  informed  the  lady's  husband  of  the 
critical  position  in  which  I  found  her,  and  I  requested 
a  consultation  on  the  case.  Dr.  Johnson  was  selected 
to  meet  me,  as  be  had  seen  her  during  the  first  months 
of  her  pregnancy.  AVc  niet  on  the  2l8t,  and  Dr, 
Johnson  then  stated  that  when  he  had  before  seen  our 
patient,  the  existence  of  pregnancy  was  doubtful.  He 
had  made  a  vaginal  examination,  had  found  the  pelvis 
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occupied  as  at  present,  and  hud  requested  to  be  informed 
when  quickening  took  place,  in  order  that  some  plan  of 
proceeding  should  be  determined  upon  ;  but  the  dia- 
treftsing  sytnptonis  under  which  the  lady  had  laboured 
having  disnppeored  at  that  time,  she  neglected  to  com- 
municate with  Dr.  Johnson,  und  took  no  further  steps 
ubout  her  situation  until  the  pi*escnt  time. 

Dr.  Johnson  wun  as  unsuccessful  as  myself  in  his 
attempts  to  reach  the  os  uteri  ;  he  thought  he  could 
distinguish  something  like  it  bj'  forcing  hia  finger 
between  the  tumor  and  the  pubis,  as  high  us  the  im- 
patience of  the  patient  would  permit ;  but  the  parts 
were  so  indistinct  tliat  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  object  was  not  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane. 

Dr.  Johnson  agreed  in  the  opinion  I  had  formed 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  great  probability  that  delivery 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  tl»c  Ciesarean  section  ; 
and  recognizing  its  great  impartance  and  most  pro- 
bable termination,  he  suggested  that  a  fuller  consulta- 
tion should  be  licld.  Dr.  Collins  was  accordingly  asso- 
ciated with  U8  ;  he  saw  the  lady  on  the  24th,  and  on 
that  occasion  suggested  the  probability  that  the  foetus 
was  placed  with  the  breech  downwards,  in  consequence 
of  the  height  at  which  the  fcetal  heart  was  audible. 
It  was  now  agreed  that  preparations  should  be  made 
for  the  Ca^sarcan  operation,  and  Mr.  Cusack  having 
been  chosen  as  the  operator,  it  was  judged  right  that 
he  should  see  the  patient  and  examine  her  previous  to 
the  occurrence  of  labour, 

Mr.  Cusack  visited  the  lady  with  me  on  the  28tb,  and 
on  the  30th  we  had  a  full  consultation,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Johnson  and  Collins,  Mr.  Cusack  and  myself  It 
was  now  agreed  that  we  should  wait  for  the  occurrence 
of  labour,  and  after  the  uterus  had  been  allowed  to  act 
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for  a  few  hours,  it'  uo  favourable  change  was  effected, 
tliat  the  operation  should  be  performed  before  the 
patient's  strength  was  exhausted.  The  uniform  and 
great  density  of  the  tumor  precluded  any  hope  of 
reducing  its  size  by  puncture  ;  and  at  the  same  time  led 
us  to  expect  little  yielding  of  it  to  compression  when 
labour  would  set  in.  Any  attempt  at  extirpation, 
besides  the  impossibility  of  performing  it  completely, 
was  looked  upon  as  equally  if  not  more  dangerous  than 
the  Cesarean  section. 

From  this  date  I  continued  to  watch  my  patient  with 
painful  anxiety.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  until 
February  18th,  when  I  found  her  labouring  under  a 
distressing  cough,  wluch  produced  false  pains.  She 
complained  of  headache,  flushing  of  the  face,  giddiness, 
and  indistinct  vision,  together  with  loss  of  sleep  ;  her 
pulse  was  fast,  and  her  skin  hot.  Under  these  circum-, 
stances  1  did  not  delay  to  abstract  eighteen  ounces  of  ^ 
blood  from  her  arm  ;  and  on  visiting  lier  the  following 
day,  I  found  the  depletion  had  been  followed  by  very 
decided  relief,  and  that  she  had  enjoyed  good  sleep 
during  the  night, 

2l8t. — Labour  commenced  shortly  after  midnight  by 
a  smart,  gush  of  haemorrhage,  wliiuh  continued  for  nearly 
an  hour,  and  was  succeeded  by  pains.  I  was  sent  for 
at  half-past  one  o'clock,  a.m.,  and  on  my  arrival  I  found 
that  the  hsemorrhage  had  ceased  ;  but  from  what  1  saw 
it  was  manifest  that  it  had  been  very  abundant.  On 
making  a  vaginal  examination,  1  was  surprised  and 
gratified  to  find  that  the  tumor  seemed  to  be  higher 
up  in  the  pelvis  than  it  had  been  formerly  ;  that  it 
did  not  approach  so  near  to  the  perina»um  ;  and  that 
the  finger  could  pass  more  freely  between  its  anterior 
surface  and  the  symphysis  pubis.    1  could  now  reach  the 
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expanded  cervix  uteri  with  the  point  of  my  finger, 
and  could  truce  diatinctly  the  continuity  between  it  and 
the  tumor ;  but  the  os  uteri  was  no  where  to  be  found. 
I  now,  according  to  prc-arrangement,  summoned  Dr. 
Collins,  who  arrived  at  half-ptust  two  o'clock,  a.m.  The 
pains  continued  throuf^h  the  night,  but  were  feeble  and 
inefficient  Wc  remained  with  our  patient,  and  at  nine 
o'clock,  A.u.  Dr.  Johnson  joined  our  consultation.  The 
tumor  had  now  receded  so  far  that  there  was  room 
for  two  6nger8  to  lie  laterally  between  it  and  the  pubis  ; 
but  still  the  OS  uteri  could  not  be  distinguished,  although 
a  greater  portion  of  the  cervix  had  come  within  reach, 
forming  a  round  and  elastic  tumor  above  the  brim  of 
tlie  pubis.  The  pains  being  still  weak,  a  purgative 
enema  was  administered,  by  which  the  bowels  were 
freed,  but  no  decided  improvement  in  the  character  of 
the  pains  was  effected.  Four  o'clock,  p.m.  Drs.  Johnson 
and  Collins  visited  again ;  no  material  change  had  taken 
place,  and  the  pains  had  nearly  subsided.  We  met 
again  at  ten  o'clock,  p.m.  ;  there  was  no  return  of  uterine 
action,  and  we  agreed  to  throw  an  opiate  enema  into 
the  rectum,  in  the  hope  of  refreshing  and  recruiting  our 
patient's  strength  by  sleep. 

22nd.  We  met  by  appointment  at  seven  o'clock,  a.m. 
and  found  that  our  medicine  had  produced  the  desired 
effect,  the  huly  having  enjoyed  several  hours  of  tran. 
quil  sleep.  There  was  no  return  of  pain,  but  about 
six  o'clock  another  push  of  blood  occurred  from  the 
vagina,  which  continued  to  flow  for  about  an  hour.  A 
very  decided  change  bad  now  taken  place  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parts  -,  the  expanded  cervix  uteri  wai  now 
retracted,  and  corrugated  into  a  fleshy  ridge,  occupying 
the  angle  at  the  upper  part  of  the  great  tumor,  where 
it  had  appeared  to  be  continuous  with  the  substance  of 
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the  uterus.  This  waa  in  fact  the  posterior  lip  of  the  o» 
uteri,  now  dilated  ;  and  ^anterior  to  it  the  transparent 
■mcinbruncs  could  be  felt,  forming  a  smooth,  tense,  and 
clastic  tumor,  about  the  size  of  a  large  nut.  The  uterua 
recommenced  to  act  at  nine  o'clorfc,  a.m.,  and  at  twelve 
o'clock  the  pains  were  of  u  more  decided  character  than 
they  had  yet  been.  The  elastic  tumor  formed  by  the 
membranes  was  more  distinct,  and  protruded  into  the 
viiginu.  The  great  tumor  had  receded  so  much  as  to 
leave  the  lower  part  of  the  pelvis  free,  and  thus  enabled 
me  to  pass  my  liand  into  the  vagina,  a  thing  quite  im- 
possible before.  The  pains  continued  to  increase  In 
strength,  and  getting  my  knuckles  applied  to  the 
tumor,  I  made  steady  pressure  upwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  was  gratiiied 
to  find  that,  as  I  pressed,  the  tumor  waa  sensibly  ele- 
vated, and  the  membranes  advanced  more  and  more 
into  the  vagina :  great  care  was  taken  not  to  rupture 
the  membranes  during  this  operation.  The  spontane- 
ous discharge  of  the  waters  took  place  at  half-past  two 
o'clock,  P.M.  and  on  making  an  examination,  I  dis- 
covered the  breech  of  a  male  child  presenting  with  the 
back  to  the  pubis  of  the  mother.  This  was  an  additional 
cause  of  rejoicing,  and  the  anticipations  of  difficulty  and 
danger  which  clouded  the  coniinenceraent  of  the  labour 
were  now  In  a  great  degree  dispelled. 

It  had  been  arranged  at  our  last  consultation,  that  if 
the  breech  were  found  presenting  when  the  membranes 
broke,  I  should  pass  up  my  hand,  and  try  to  get  down 
the  feet.  This  I  endeavoured  to  do,  hut  although  I  got 
my  left  hand  fairly  into  the  uterus,  so  as  to  reach  the 
knees  of  the  foetus,  I  found  I  could  not  bring  down  the 
feet  without  using  more  force  than  I  thought  commen- 
surate  to  the   advantage   likely   to  accrue  irom   the 
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proceeding,  The  difficulty  arose  froin  the  Limited  space 
left  free  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis — about  the  anterior 
half — being  the  entire  portion  not  occupied  by  the  base 
of  the  great  tumor  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  on  passin<^ 
my  hand  into  the  uterus,  I  found  that  the  tumor  pro- 
jected  into  its  cavity,  so  as  to  encroach  upon  its 
dimensions,  and  diminish  the  space  through  which  the 
legs  must  sweep  iu  coming  down.  Finding  tliia,  1 
relinquished  the  attempt,  and  left  the  uterus  to  effect 
what  it  could  in  propelling  the  infant  The  labour 
was  not  strong,  and  the  pains,  though  frequent,  were 
not  verj-  efficient.  At  eight  o'clock,  p.m.  Dr.  Collins 
came  to  me  ;  at  that  time  both  hips  of  the  foetus  could 
be  felt,  and  the  scrotum  had  become  very  much  swollen 
from  the  continued  pressure.  The  pains  had  gradually 
diminished  in  strength  and  frequency  during  the  last 
two  hours,  and  the  patient's  pulse  had  risen  to  100. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  determined  on  assisting 
the  delivery,  and  I  passed  the  forefinger  round  the  left 
groin  of  the  infant ;  no  force  that  I  could  employ  made 
the  least  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  presenting 
part,  and  after  Br.  Collins  had  tried  in  a  similar  manner 
^vith  like  success,  I  passed  the  blunt  hook  round  the 
groin,  and  by  stcwly  traction  exerted  for  about  half  an 
hour,  I  got  down  the  breeeh  and  feet.  There  was  some 
delay  in  getting  out  the  head ;  so  muvh  so,  that  T  thought 
we  should  be  obliged  to  resort  to  craniotomy.  This, 
however,  would  not  have  been  of  any  consequence,  as 
the  funis  had  ceased  to  pulsate  before  the  breech  was 
extracted. 

The  head  was  finally  got  past  the  tumor  unmutilated, 
and  the  delivery  was  safely  aec»ini>lished  at  Jiine  o'clock, 
P.M.  being  thirty-nine  houi*s  from  the  commencement  of 
labour,  including  the  intermission  of  the  pains  on  the 
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evening 


and  night  of  the  2Ist,  No  bsQinorrhagc 
followed  the  removal  of  the  placenta,  which  took  place 
in  half  an  hour  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  in  two 
minutes  afterwai*dH  the  patient  was  in  a  sound  sleep, 
in  which  I  left  her  at  eleven  o'clock. 

23rd.  Ten  o'clock,  a.m. — Passed  a  restless  night, 
with  unpleasant  dreams,  and  frequent  starting  from 
sleep;  makes  no  complaint  except  of  general  soreness.  ^M 
The  uterus  is  nearly  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  and  the  ^i 
tumors  on  the  fundus  are  very  prominent ;  a  large 
projection  irom  the  uterus  occupies  the  right  inguinal 
region.  Some  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  ;  pulse  104  ; 
skin  cool ;  no  thirst ;  has  not  passed  water  ;  lochia 
natural.  Wiuin  fomentations  were  ordered  to  the 
abdomen,  and  the  following  medicine  : — 

R.  Pil.  Hydmrgyri, 

Pulv.  Ipecac,  comp.  oa  gr.  j.  M. 
Ft.  piL  terti&  quJUiue  lioii  sumenUa. 

Nine  o'clock,  p.  m. — Some  disturbed  sleep  through 
the  day  ;  passed  water  freely  three  times ;  a  slight 
rigor  at  eight  o'clock  ;  abdomen  very  tympanitic  ;  no 
pain,  but  very  tender  on  pressure  ;  passed  a  large 
quantity  of  flatus  ;  pulse  110. 

B.  Aq.  Cinuam.  iy 
Pulv.  Kliei  gr.  i. 
Magnos.  gr.  vitj. 
Tinct.  Rhei  3ij. 
Maruuu  3iJ. 
M.  ft.  haust.  statin)  suaienJus,  et  repr.  primo  mane. 

24th.  Nine,  A.  u. — Took  both  draughts  ;  bowels  not 
freed ;  suffered  much  through  the  night  ft'om  flatus ; 
great  tympanitis;  belly  very  tender;  pulse  120;  no 
thirst  Ordered  an  emollient  enema,  with  two  drachms 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  ;  and  to  continue  the  pills. 
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Twelve  o'clock. — Bowels  well  freed  j  great  relief. 
Nine  o'clock,  p.m.- — As  before, 

25th.  Nine,  A.  M. — Had  severe  pain  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night ;  got  two  drachms  of  cast«r  oil  at  tvro, 
A.  M.  which  operated  at  four  o'clock,  witli  great  discharge 
of  flatus,  followed  by  quiet  sleep.  Belly  still  tender  ; 
external  parts  very  much  swollen  ;  suffers  much  from 
piles.  To  go  on  with  the  pills  and  to  have  a  poultice 
to  the  pcrinffium. 

Nine  P.M. — Has  slept  two  hours  ;  less  ^^nipanitis ; 
belly  tender  ;  pulse  1 20. 

26th.  Nine,  a.  m. — Had  some  sleep  ;  belly  not  so  ten- 
der ;  bears  pressure  better ;  puTse  112;  tongue  clean. 
Ordered  some  chicken  broth,  and  a  draught  contain- 
ing  two  drachms  each  of  castor  oil  and  of  turpentine. 

Nine,  p.  M. — Passed  two  large  evacuations,  with  a 
great  qua:Uity  of  flatus.  Took  a  cup  full  of  chicken- 
broth  ;  feels  easy, 

27lh. — Breasts  now  for  the  first  time  painful  and 
hard;  lochia  abundant ;  pulse  112.  Belly  less  tender, 
and  free  from  swelling  ;  piles  very  painful.  Chicken 
broth  again. 

From  this  date  she  improved  gradually  until  March 
lal,  when  Dr.  Collins  withdrew  from  the  attendance. 

March  5th. — Slept  well,  pulse  90  ;  says  she  is  quite 
well,  and  free  from  any  uneasiness  ;  is  very  hungry 
for  her  dinner,  and  asked  leave  to  have  her  bed  made 
this  evening.  The  uterus  has  diminished  in  size,  but 
is  very  irregular  on  its  surface,  and  tlie  right  groin  is 
still  filled  by  the  hard  tumor  already  described. 

This  lady's  recovery  was  very  complete,  and  she  was 
able  to  ride  out  in  a  carriage  in  the  fifth  week  after 
delivery. 

Thus  terminated,  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
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what  had  been  anticipated,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cases  that  has  ever  fallen  under  my  observation.  AATienl 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  pelvis  wi 
blocked  up  by  a  tumor  nearly  as  large  as  the  head 
an  infant  at  birth,  leaving  not  room  for  a  finger  to  pass' 
between  it  and  the  pubis ;  and  when  the  dense  and 
unyielding  nature  of  the  mass  is  recollected,  it  seema] 
almost  incredible  that  a  foetus  at  the  full  period  should 
have  been  born  whole  and  unmutilated,  without  any 
operation  for  the  removal  of  the  obstructing  body.  A 
reflection  upon  the  nature  of  the  tumor,  its  situation, 
and  attachments,  and  also  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  uterus  contracts  upon  its  contents  in  labour,  will 
lielp  to  explain  the  extraordinary  spontimeous  elevation, 
which  was  effected.  1  have  already  stated  that,  at 
the  time  I  made  the  firet  vaginal  examination,  I  was 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  tumor  was  of  the 
nature  of  the  common  fibrous  or  fleshy  tumor  of  the 
uterus.  In  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  I  was  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  presence  of  the  tumors  attached  to  the' 
fundus  uteri,  about  the  nature  of  which  there  could  be 
very  little  doubt,  as  well  as  by  the  feel  of  the  great 
tumor  itself.  The  great  density,  as  well  as  the  absence 
of  elusticity,  showed  that  it  contained  no  fluid,  and 
hence  that  it  could  not  be  one  of  those  enlarged  ovaries 
which,  becoming  distended  with  fluid  or  semifluid  mat- 
ter, sometimes  fall  down  into  the  pelvis  below  the  os 
uteri,  and  impede  delivery,*  Its  situation  between  the 
vagina  and  rectum  precluded  the  idea  of  its  being 
Bimilar  to  those  stcatomatous  growths  which  have  been 
found  attached  to  the  parietes  of  the  pelvis,  a  very 
rcmarkalde  instance  of  which  ia  recorded  bv  Dr.  Drew 


*  Morriman's  Ififflcult  PkrUiritton,  p]at« 
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of  Fermoy,*  in  which,  by  a  judicious  and  bold  opera- 
tion, that  physician  removed  the  obstruction  and  saved 
the  patient.  This  opinion  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
tumor  WHS  aftcrwartls  con6rnicd  during  labour,  by 
tracing  its  connexion  with  the  cervix  uteri  in  tlie  first 
instance,  and  by  finding  at  a  subsequent  period,  when 
I  passed  my  hand  into  the  uterus,  that  the  tumor  pro- 
jected into  its  cavity,  and  in  fact  implicated  both  sur. 
faces  of  the  cerWx.  The  situation  of  the  tumor  was 
proved  to  be  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritonoeum,  by  its 
position  between  the  rectum  and  tlie  vagina,  and  the 
Bubsequent  elevation  of  it  out  of  the  pelvis.  The  only 
attachment  it  had  was  ascertained,  during  labour,  to  be 
to  the  back  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  In  ad<lition  to 
these  points,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
axis  of  the  uterus  deviated  considerobl}'  from  the  usual 
line  previous  to  the  accession  of  labour ;  the  os,  instead 
of  occupying  the  middle  or  posterior  part  of  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis,  being  directed  so  much  forwards  aa  to 
be  placed  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  It  is  manifest 
that,  under  these  cireumstancca,  before  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  could  be  expelled,  the  obliquity  of  the  organ 
should  be  rectified  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  first 
eiforts  of  labour  directed  to  this  point,  which  was  in  a 
great  measure  accomplished  by  the  gradual  retraction 
of  the  iwstcrior  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  shortening  of  the  long  diameter  of  the  whole  organ 
by  the  contraction  of  its  longitudinal  fibres.  This 
could  not  be  effected  without  at  the  same  time  drawing 
the  tumor  to  which  it  was  attached  along  with  it,  and 
thus  elevating  it  out  of  its  position  in  the  pelvis.  In 
this  manuer,  by  the  ualuriil  efforts  of  the  uterus,  aided 
by  subsequent  pressure  with  the  hand,  this  formidable 

*  Edinburgh  Ht-diuiJ  Sargi*»l  Joun&i,  voL  i. 
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obstacle  to  delivery  was  removed  so  far  as  to  cnabl 
the  organ  to  expel  its  contents. 

That  the  uterus  is  capable  of  diminishing  its  long 
diameter  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  studied  the 
arrangement  of  its  fibres  in  the  gra\id  state,  and 
watched  the  phenomena  of  labour ;  and  I  might  con- 
tent myself  with  reasoning  upon  this,  in  support  of  the 
explanation  now  offered  of  what  took  place  in  the  in- 
stance just  dctuilud  ;  but  as  a  cose  in  illustration  oflen 
does  more  than  argument  in  support  of  a  position,  I 
will  take  the  libcrtj'  of  adducing  a  very  remarkable 
proof,  which  I  find  recorded  In  the  Medical  AMuseunij* 
of  the  power  possessed  by  the  uterus  of  elevating  its 
lower  portion.  The  case  is  related  by  Thomas  Antrobus,  ^J 
surgeon  in  Liverpool.  ^M 

**  Sarah  Parr,  aged  33,  and  the  mother  of  three 
"  children,  in  May,  1759,  as  she  was  wheeling  clay  to 
"  make  bricks,  was  of  a  sudden  seized  with  prolapsus 
"  uteri,  and  continued  in  that  condition,  without  asking 
"  any  advice,  till  the  4th  of  September,  1760,  at  which 
"  time  she  made  application  to  the  Liverpool  Infir- 
"  mury,  and  was  admitted  a  patient  under  my  care. 

"  Upon  examination,  I  found  thu  os  tlnciE  and  neck 
"  of  the  womb  protruded  out  of  the  vagina  to  a  very 
"  large  size,  much   inflamed,  some  small  ulcerations 
"  about  the  os  uteri,  and  a  discharge  of  matter  issuing 
"  from  them ;  at  the  same  time  she  informed  me  she  was 
*'  quick  with  child.     I  much  doubted  what  she  said  ; 
"  and  thought  from  the  appearance  I  then  saw  she  was      . 
*^  imposing  on  me,  and  that  it  was  morally  impossible  fl 
"  what  she  then  related  could  be  true.     1  introduced  ™ 
"  my  finger  through  the  diseased  and  prolapsed  mouth 
"  and  neck  of  the  womb,  which  wore  both  sufficiently 
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"  dilated  to  admit  it,  but  couM  not  perceive  the  least 
"  appearance  of  conception  by  the  touch  ;  nor  was  it 
"  possible  I  could,  as  the  parts  were  so  tumified,  and  she 
"  at  that  time  could  not  be  pregnant  much  above  four 
"  mouths,  reckoning  from  the  first  time  I  saw  her  to 
"  the  time  of  her  delivery.  To  abate  the  pain  and  in- 
"  llammation,  I  ordered  her  to  be  blooded  ;  a  lenitive 
"  electuary  to  keep  her  bowels  easily  open  ;  the  part 
"  to  be  fomented  with  an  emollient  fomentation,  and 
"  to  be  anointed  witli  the  white  liniment.  By  this 
"  method  she  became  easier,  the  part  softer,  and  less  in- 
"  flamed.  I  attempted  then  to  replace  the  prolapsion, 
"  but  found  it  impossible  unless  I  used  more  violence 
"  thon  I  thought  was  consistent  with  safety. 

"  As  tlie  woman  came  twice  in  the  week  to  the  in- 
"  firmary,  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  examining 
"her  condition,  and  at  last  was  sufficiently  convinced 
"that  she  was  with  child,  which  ga\-e  me  reason  to 
*'  imagine  I  was  mistaken  in  the  parts  fallen  down,  and 
'*  that  it  could  not  be  a  prolapsion  of  the  utenis,  but 
"  of  the  vagina  ;  for  I  could  not  apprehend  how  it  was 
*'  possible  a  woman  could  conceive  when  the  os  uteri 
"  was  protruded  out  of  the  external  orifice.  But  when 
"she  was  in  labour,  and  the  prolapsion  receded,  the 
*'  internal  orifice,  which  before  did  appear  externally 
"  out  of  the  labia,  had  the  same  scirrhous  appearance 
"  to  the  touch  internally  as  it  hud  to  outward  percej)- 
"  tion,  and  through  this  orifice  the  child  vras  delivered, 
*'  when  the  prolapsion  came  down  again  out  of  the 
"  body,  with  the  child's  head  enclosed  in  it ;  which 
"  proves  to  demonstration  it  was  a  prolapsion  of  the 
"  cervix  and  os  uteri,  and  not  of  the  vagina, 

"  As  this  tumid  body  became  so  large  near  the  end 
"  of  gestation,  the  poor  woraim  and  her  mother  car- 
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"  nestly  entreateJ  mn  to  atteud  her  in  labour,  which  T 
"  readily  promised,  as  the  case  was  very  extraordinary. 
"  When  she  had  gone  her  full  time,  she  gradually  fell 
"  into  labour  about  six  In  the  morning,  on  the  Slst  of 
"January,  1701.  At  ten  1  was  desired  to  see  her  ;  oc- 
"  cordingly  I  visited  her,  and  Avhen  1  approached  the 
"  bed,  she  informed  me  all  that  great  swelling,  as  she 
"  called  it,  went  up  of  a  sudden  into  her  body  again  in 
"the  first  pain,  though  it  had  never  returned  before 
"since  it  first  came  down.  1  asked  her  if  she  was 
"  certain  it  returned  when  the  pnin  was  on  her,  or  iu 
"  the  remission.  She  answerc^d  me,  when  tlie  pain  was 
"  strong  upon  her,  as  she  lay  on  her  side,  and  that  it 
"  gave  her  great  pain  as  it  went  uj). 

*'  llow  the  sudden  disappearance  of  this  part,  which 
*•  had  so  long  been  elapsed  from  its  natural  position, 
"and  which  at  any  other  time  before  labowr  could  not 
"be  returned  by  art,  but  upon  the  first  attack  of  her 
"  pains  did  recede,  I  must  confess  seems  dilhcult  to 
"  account  for.  ^Tiatever  was  the  cause,  when  I  came 
"  to  examine  by  the  touch,  I  found  the  whole  prolapsion 
"  returned,  the  os  uteri  to  point  in  its  natural  situation, 
"  but  grown  exceedingly  scirrhous,  as  I  have  observed 
"  before,  by  being  so  long  exposed  to  the  cold  air,  and 
"  from  the  great  degree  of  inflammation  wliich  had 
"  attended  it." 

Thus  far  is  all  it  is  necessary  to  quote  of  this  very 
extraordinary  case,*  in  order  to  support  the  \'icw  I  have 

*  For  the  iAtufftCtlon  of  thoM  who  may  not  hftv«  &n  opportunity  of 
consultio{{  Uie  oM  reo>nl  ui  which  Mr.  Aiitrubu*'  cMe  ia  [u-caerA-wl,  I  eit. 
Imct  the  remainder  of  b!«  account  of  it : — 

"As  the  paJua  vtn  true  uid  strntif;,  u  tho  head  pre«6at«d,  w  then 
**  vntM  DO  fioodiug,  nuTivuy  oyniiitom  which  thn-ntviicd  immtrdiat*  dieigm 
"  of  life,  I  left  the  vork  to  be  doao  by  Uie  force  of  the  nntura)  foitm  fur 
"  many  hourM,  but  at  laat  foiinJ  Ihum  not  vuSicient  U>  dilftt«  the  TUtly 
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taken  of  ihc  means  by  which  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
structing tumor  was  uceomplished  in  the  case  I  have 
detailed.  1  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlie 
some  cause  effected  the  elevation  in  both  coses,  and  that 
was  the  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
uterus  on  the  accession  of  labour. 

The  distress  which  my  patient  suffered  in  the  pelvic 
viscera  during  the  wirlicr  months  of  pregnancy  is  at- 
tnbutable  to  the  gradually  increasing  size  of  the  uterus, 
which,  added  to  the  bulk  of  the  tumor  already  occu- 
pying the  cavity,  must  have  made  considerable  pressure 
on  the  bladder  and  rectum  ;  and  the  subsequent  relief 
of  these  symptoms  was  owing  to  the  elevation  of  tlie 
uterus  at  the  time  of  quickening,  when,  ceasing  to  oc- 
cupy the  pelvis,  it  became  lodged  in  the  abdomen,  and 
thus  dimiuishcd  the  pressure  to  which  the  pelvic  viscera 
had  been  exposed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  child  presented  was  most 
fortunate,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  delivery  was  accomplished  ;  for  had  the  head 
appeared  first  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  I  much  doubt 

"  rigid  OS  uteri.  The  wvtots  wcra  wvU  collected  before  the  head  of  the 
"  ntiild  ;  cboa^h  the  tm  tincat  in  twelve  honra  WM  Dot  dilated  macK  abore 
**  tlie  circomfereDM  of  a  crown,  jet  the  poios  we^re  true  and  strong  all  Ui« 
"  time.  Afterwards  I  etiileax-uurcd  g«uU>'  to  dtlute  iji  every  [uiiu,  and 
"  by  my  assistance  T  fonnd  the  oa  at«ri  to  yield  a  Uttle  ;  at  last  the  mem- 
"  branea  broke,  the  waters  rau  off,  the  utenu  coDLixcted  more  forcibly 
"  apoa  the  body  of  the  child,  aud  pivp^Ued  the  head  through  the  exter- 
•*  ual  orifice,  enveloped  in  the  part*  which  had  hpfore  proiap^ed.  Not- 
"  wilhataiidmg  the  bead  of  the  child  waa  advanced  out  of  the  body,  I 
"  found  tbv  gri>«t4.'«t  difficulty  in  extricating  it  out  of  the  vutly  restricted 
"  OB  uteri  ;  but  al  Icngtli,  by  oiling  well  the  ports,  and  by  pressing  bach 
"  the  prolapaion  with  both  my  handa  towards  tbe  oa  pabis,  the  head  be- 
"  cams  more  elongated,  and  was  sooo  born ;  tbe  remainder  of  the  body 
"  and  the  {daeenta  followed  easily,  I  then  replaced  the  [>rDla]iBicui  into  its 
"  Datnnil  aituation  with  my  hand,  atid  left  the  poor  woman  to  reat,  who 
"  haa  been  rvtuarkably  well  ever  since,  and  is  now  oat  of  all  danger." 
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if  it  coulfl  have  puascd  wkhuut  the  use  of  the  pcr- 
fomUir. 

Tliis  case  may  be  considered  important  in  muijr 
respects,  hut  in  none  more  than  in  tending  to  increase 
our  dcpcndenix!  upon  the  resources  and  efforts  of  nature 
under  circumstaucfs  apparently  hopeless  ;  and  afford- 
ing a  caution  not  to  proceed  hastily  to  the  perfomumce 
of  operations,  before  wc  have  the  most  ample  evidence 
that  the  natural  powers  are  unequal  to  the  task,  or 
that  the  continuance  of  tlieir  exertion  ia  dangerous  to 
the  mother, 

J  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  warmest 
thanks  to  Drs.  Johnson  and  Collins,  for  the  very  kind 
and  able  oBsiBtance  thoy  afforded  me  in  the  management 
of  this  interesting  cose. 

The  case  just  narrated  was  like  one  that  occurred  in 
thia  city  five  years  previously,  in  the  practice  of  the  late 
Dr.  Montgomery,  and  published  by  him  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  ttic  Dublin  Medical  Journal^  1835.  In  hia 
cose,  which  was  a  more  intractable  one,  the  Coisarean 
opcnition  was  performed,  and  the  patient  died  in  twenty- 
one  hours  after  the  operation.  This  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  ol>8truction  by 
a  post-mortem  examination,  and  his  account  of  the. 
appearances  ia  as  follows  : — 

"  Pennission  having  been  obtained  to  open  the  bo< 
"  the  examination  was  mode  at  twelve  o'clock  next  day 
"  by  3{r,  Porter,  Mr.  Collis,  and  mj-self,  with  the  assist- 
"  aace  of  Mr.  William  Day.  There  was  no  tendency  to 
"  reunion  of  the  wound  in  the  mtegumcnts,  and  the  same 
"  may  be  said  of  the  incision  into  the  uterus.  On  turn- 
'*  ing  aside  the  abdominal  coverings,  the  tumor  came 
"  prominently  into  view,  rising  up  out  of  the  pelvis,  and 
"  occupying  the  right  half  of  the  abdomen  as  high  as  the 
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"  ribs  of  that  side.  The  uterus  lay  to  the  left,  but  waa 
"  lifted  couipletely  out  of  the  pelvis,  so  that  even  the  os 
**  uteri  was  altogether  above  the  brim,  and  pointed 
"  towards  the  abdominal  ring  of  the  left  side.  The 
"  bladder,  also,  had  undergone  n  similar  change  of  place, 
"  and  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  was  so  entirely  occupied 
"  by  the  tumor,  tluit  the  point  of  the  finger  could  not 
"  pass  into  it  from  above.  The  upper  half  of  the  tumor 
**  was  quite  unattached  to  any  of  the  surrounding  parts 
"  except  the  uterus,  and  Mr.  Porter,  by  drawing  this  part 
"  of  it  forwards  over  the  symphysis  pubis,  raised  the 
"  whole  mass  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  to  the  peri- 
"  toncal  lining  of  which  the  tumor  was  attached  by 
"  several  membranous  bands,  apparently  the  result  of 
"  inflammation.  The  vagina  was  cut  across  and  the  parts 
"  removed  ;  the  morbid  growth  was  now  at  once  recog- 
"  nised  to  be  a  fibrous  tumor  growing  from  the  substance 
"  of  the  uterus,  and  covered  with  the  peritoneum,  which 
"  naturally  forms  the  investing  membrane  of  the  latter 
"  organ.  It  had  sprung  from  the  posterior  surface  and 
"  right  side  of  the  uterus  ;  the  part  of  it  which  formed 
"  the  medium  of  attachment  measured  between  nine 
"  and  ten  inches  in  circumference,  and  occupied  nearly 
"  onc'half  of  the  whole  length  of  the  organ,  comprising 
"  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix,  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
"  body.  In  form  the  tumor  was  kidney -shaped,  with  its 
"  concave  edge  towards  the  uterus  ;  its  length  was  be- 
"  tween  eleven  and  twelve  inches,  and  its  average  width 
*'  five  and  a  half.  The  portion  of  it  which  was  embedded 
"  in  the  pelvic  cavity  was  of  greater  dimensions  than 
"  any  other  part,  measuring  transversely  five  and  a  half 
"  inches,  from  before  backwards  five,  and  in  depth  four 
"  and  a  half  inches,  and  its  drcvm/erence  in  that  situation 
*'  sixteen  inches  ;  while  above  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
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"  its  thictness  did  not  amount  to  four  inches,  and  its 
"  circnuiference  did  not  exceed  fourteen.  From  this 
"  circumstance,  joined  with  the  fact  alrtiudy  ascertained, 
"  that  the  tumor  had  grown  from  the  posterior  part  of 
**  the  cervix  and  body  of  the  uterus,  as  well  as  from 
"  the  historj'  of  the  growth  of  such  tumors  generally, 
"  it  appears  perfectly  plain  that  the  first  growth  of  the 
**  tumor  must  have  been  in  the  cul-de-sac  between  the 
"  rectum  and  vagina,  where  it  formed  several  super. 
"  ficial  adhesions  with  the  surrounding  pelvic  pcrifco- 
"  neum,  which  of  course  fixed  and  detained  it  in  that 
"  situation,  where  it  continued  to  grow  until  it  had 
i^  completely  filled  all  the  space  there  afforded  ;  when 
"  its  further  increase  ^vaa  accommodated  by  its  rising 
"  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  carrying  with  it  the  uteniSi 
*'  of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  also  the  bladder.*  The 
"  parts  as  removed  weighed  nearly  ten  pounds,  so  that 
"  the  tumor  must  be  about  eight  pounds  iu  weight; 
*'  ita  external  surface  was  very  vascular,  containing 
"  vessels  as  large  as  a  goose-quill  passing  into  it  from 
"  the  uterus  ;  its  consistence  was  remarkably  dense  and 
"  solid  to  the  touch,  and  when  cut  into,  its  structure 
*'  was  found  to  be  strictly  fibro-cartUaginous,  the  corps 
"fihreuse  of  the  French  pathologists,  or  that  species  of 
"  tumor  to  which  Dr.  Baillie  has  applied  the  name  of 
"  fleshy  tubercle.  Tlie  knife  did  not  encounter  any 
"  bony  spiculm,  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in 
**  such  structures  ;  there  were  two  or  three  small  cells 
"  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  tumor  which  lay  op- 

*  Iq  a  rerj  VhJuAble  utd  inatruetiv-e  paper  hj  Dr.  InglAbjr,  ioMrteil  in 
lh«  DubUn  Jonnul  of  Mvdic&l  Scieiic«,  Uwre  am  [voL  vL,  p.  S4l,«Htg.) 
KNDe  Tttt7  Kppomte  nrmiirkii  on  tha  Biibjeot  of  th«M  fibroui  btmorn  M 
enoaect«d  wiUi  pw^iancy  luwJ  Uhour,  and  a  highly  iDt«n<«tinB  c«jw  i* 
detallod  iu  illufltratioti :  boidq  nf  the  prutieulan  of  which  ■trikingly  r«Min- 
bla  tluwi  uudcr  our  preaant  coniiideniUoD, 
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"  pos'ite  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  It  seems 
"  remarkable  that,  with  a  tumor  of  such  dimcaslons 
"  occupying  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  bladder  and 
"  rectum  could  have  performed  their  functions  even 
"  so  well  as  they  did  :  but  in  fact  the  bladder  waa 
"  raised  altogether  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  so  escaped 
"  much  compression ;  and  the  part  of  the  pelvis  in 
"  which  the  rectum  is  lodged  was  less  occupied  or 
"  pressed  on  by  the  tumor  than  imy  other  part  of  the 
"  pelvic  cavity,  which,  1  should  observe,  was  rather 
"  above  the  ordinary  capacity  ;  for  the  tumor  being 
"  principally  confined  to  the  right  side,  to  which  it  was 
"  attached,  its  greatest  measurement  of  five  and  a  hal^ 
"  inches  coincided  with  that  oblique  diameter  of  the 
"  pelvis,  and  its  lesser  measurement  of  five  inches  with 
**  the  opposite  one ;  so  that  the  rectum  lying  at  the 
"  extremity  of  the  latter  waa  less  interfered  with  than 
"  it  could  be  under  any  other  arrangement.  It  is  very 
"  remarkable,  and  sometimes  appears  quite  inexpUca- 
"  ble,  how  tumors  of  a  solid  structure,  embedded  in  the 
"  pelvic  cavity,  can  acquire  such  a  size  in  such  a  situa. 
"  tion,  and  yet  interfere  so  little  as  they  sometimes  do 
*'  with  the  action  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  I  had 
*'  once  a  patient  affected  with  fibrous  tumor  springing 
"  from  the  back  of  the  uterus,  which  acquired  such  a 
■  "  aize  that  it  pressed  up  the  diaphragm  above,  while  it 
"  weighed  thirty-two  pounds,  and  yet  the  unfortunate 
"  subject  of  the  disease  experienced  little  or  no  difficulty 
**  in  the  discharge  of  either  urine  or  fffices." 

From  the  great  size  of  the  tumor  in  this  case  of  Dr. 
Montgomery's  it  is  quite  plain  that  nothing  but  the 
Ca3sarcan  operation  was  suitable,  as  there  waa  no  posaibi- 
lity  of  movinp  the  tumor  out  of  the  pelvis  ;  while  in  the 
case  which  fell  into  my  hands  the  absence  of  any  bulk  of 
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tumor  above  enabled  me  to  push  it  up  during  labour, 
and  get  it  so  far  out  uf  the  wuy  as  to  leave  sufficient 
room  to  extract  the  iattus. 

We  may  draw  a  useful  conclusion  irom  the  case  I 
have  detailed,  with  respect  to  the  danger  of  deciding  too 
quick-ly  upon  the  imi)ossibility  of  delivery  being  accom- 
plished through  tlie  natural  passages,  and  the  necesuty 
for  performing  Ca:^sarcan  section.  The  pelvis  was  so 
completely  filled  up  by  a  dense  tumor,  apparently 
immoveable,  that  no  one  could  have  foreseen  what  did 
occur  wlien  labour  set  in.  All  who  saw  the  case  with 
me  agreed  in  the  belief  that  nothing  but  the  Cicsareftn 
.section  could  deliver  the  patient.  This  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  our  knowledge  of  Br.  Montgomery's 
case,  which  occurred  five  years  before,  and  with  which 
wc  were  all  familiar.  But,  contrary  to  our  expectations, 
we  found  that  imturc  did  interl'ere  so  much  with  the 
obstacle,  that  cifectual  assistance  could  l>c  given  to  her 
cfTorts,  and  the  abdominal  section  was  dispensed  with. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

In  cases  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  the  ordinary  causes  of 
death  are  irritative  fever,  hiemorrhagc,  exhaustion, 
peritonitis  from  the  ulceration  extending  to  the  peri- 
toneum, or  enteritis.  One  or  more  of  these  effects  of 
the  disease  are  usually  found  to  exist,  and  contribute 
to  terminate  the  life  of  tlic  patient  Previous  to  this, 
release  from  her  aufferuigs,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  va^na  turned  into  a  cloaca  through  which  feces 
and  urine  escape  involuntarily.  This  fearful  aggravflp 
tion  of  misery  is  caused  by  the  ulcerative  process 
opening  communications  between  the  vagina  and  the 
rectum  and  bladder,  through  which  the  contents  of 
these  viscera  are  discharged.  It  is  quite  true  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  tliu  immediate  cause  of  the  ex. 
tinction  of  life  is  often  a  combiDation  of  those  just 
mentioned.  But  there  is  another  form  of  death  of 
which  three  instances  have  occurred  in  my  practice, 
and  to  which  I  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  in 
the  year  1854,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  Patho- 
logical Society  of  Dublin,  and  published  in  the  Dublin 
Medical  Journal  of  that  year.  The  cause  of  death  to 
which  1  allude  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  can- 
cerous disease  spreads  from  the  uterus  to  the  urinary 
bladder,  and  the  rate  at  which  ulceration  succeeds  to 
the  deposit  of  carcinoma  in  the  tissues  of  the  latter 
organ.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  induration 
of  the  coats  of  the  bladder  gives  rise,  first,  to  great 
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iniubility  of  that  \iscus,  and  frequent  desire  to  p«as 
water ;  aod,  finallj,  uJceration  haring  taken  place,  in- 
continence ofanne  ift  the  rvAult.    But  in  some  instances 
tlie  coptaniination  tnJces  place  more  slowly,  and  over  a 
broader  sarface,  and  the  openings  of  the  ureters  into 
the   bladder  become  blocked  up   by  the  caaceroua 
depont,  which  extends  even  a  short  way  into  thoee 
canala.     While  this  process  is  going  forward,  the  nrine 
difcharged  from  the  bladder  gradaally  diminishes  in 
quantity,  and  at  laat  is  totally  suppressed.     The  cathe- 
ter may  be  passed  through  the  urethra,  but  the  bladd^  ^M 
will  be  found  empty.     The  kidneys,  however,  have  not  ^^ 
ceased  to  perform  their  function  ;   the  urine  is  stiU  ^y 
accreted,  and  finding  no  exit  into  the  bladder,  it  acca-  ^M 
nulates  in  the  ureters,  distending  these  canals  and  the 
pelvia  of  the  kidneys  to  an  enormous  extent     The  well 
known  consequences  of  such  an  obstruction  now  begin 
to  develop  themselves.     Symptoms  of  ursemic  poison-  ^, 
itjg  appear,  coma   supervenes,  and  the  patient  dies.  ^M 
This  is  the  most  merciful  manner  in  which  the  life  of  ^ 
the  unfortunate  victim  of  this  incurable  disease  can  be 
brought  to  a  close  ;  and  when  it  so  happens,  it  is  a  sub-  ^j 
jcct  for  much  thankfulness.     But  too  of^n  ulceration  ^t 
proceeds  at  a  rate  too  rapid  to  permit  of  this  easy  and 
unconscious  de-scent  into  the  grave  ;  one  or  both  of  the 
blockcd-up  ureters  are  opened  by  the  spreading  ulcera- 
tion, a  sudden  rush  of  urine  takes  place  through  the 
vagina,  the  coma  gradually  clears  away,  and  the  patient 
wakens  up,  to  undergo  the  longer  and  more  distressing 
career  of  decay  and  death  tliat  are  now  before  her. 

Tlie  first  case  in  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  form  of  death  just  described  was  that  of 
a  woman  under  my  care  in  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital, 
in  the  year  1835.     She  was  going  through  the  usuaJ 
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course  of  cancer  of  the  uterus,  when,  after  the  disease 
liad  mmle  considerable  progress,  it  was  observed  tliat 
the  urinary  secretion  became  sensibly  diminished,  and 
ut  last  disappeared  altogether.  The  exploration  of  the 
bladder  with  the  catheter  showed  that  viscus  to  be 
empty.  Drowsiness  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  coma, 
and  with  the  occasional  occurrence  of  convulsions  the 
case  after  some  days  terminated  in  death.  A  post- 
mortem examination  revealed  the  cause  of  the  pheno- 
nema.  'Hie  preparation  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  where  it  is  marked  F.c.  665,  nnd 
in  the  catalogue  it  is  thus  recorded  by  the  then  distin- 
guished curator,  the  late  Dr.  Houston. 


"  CANCEB   OF    THE   DTERUB. 

"  The  body  and  fundus  are  unaffected,  but  the  os 
"  tXncsB  and  cervix  have  been  almost  completely  dc- 
"  stroyed  by  ulceration,  a  few  ragged  shreds  only  mark- 
"  ing  their  former  situation.  The  greater  part  of  the 
"  vagina  is  involved  in  the  disease,  and  its  inner  surface 
"  forms  one  extensive  uloer,  hard  to  the  feel,  and 
"  rcmarkablj*  fimgous.  The  bladder  is  very  much 
"  contracted,  and  communicates  with  the  vagina  by 
•*  several  small  openings,  wliich  give  the  posterior  wall 
"  of  that  organ  a  cribriform  appearance.  The  mucous 
"  membrane  is  thickened  and  partially  ulcerated.  The 
"  rectum  is  healthy ;  the  ovaries  are  sound.  The 
"  ureters  are  much  compressed  infcriorly,  and  dilated 
**  from  the  point  of  obstruction  as  far  as  the  pelvis  of 
"  each  kidnej'."* 

The  next  case  of  this  kind  which  fell  under  my 
observation  was  that  of  a  lady  in  the  year  1846.     She 

*  Ofttaloprue  of  MuMnm  of  ih«  ItojitJ  Collegv  of  Surgwiina  in  Ireljuid, 
vol:  ii.  fu^t  d06. 
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was  over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  suffered  many 
months  from  slowly  developed  cancer  of  the  uterus. 
She  had  not  suffered  in  any  remarkable  way  until  seven 
or  eiglit  weeks  before  her  death,  when  her  bladder 
became  more  than  usually  irritable,  and  she  was 
troubled  with  frequent  micturition.  At  first  the 
quantity  of  water  passed  was  of  the  natural  amount, 
hut  by  degrees  it  diminished  until  two  weeks  prcvicui 
to  the  fatal  termination,  when  the  secretion  appeared 
to  be  suspended.  No  urine  was  subsequently  voided, 
and  none  was  found  in  the  bladder  when  sought  for  by 
the  catheter.  A  strong  urinous  smell  was  now  per- 
ceptible from  her  body  and  her  breath  ;  she  became 
heavy  and  drowsy,  and  by  degrees  sank  into  a  state 
of  deep  snoring  coma,  in  which  she  expired.  I  was 
not  permitted  to  examine  the  body,  but  have  no  doubt 
the  case  was  one  of  these  in  which  the  ureters  ore 
blocked  up  bj'  the  disease. 

The  third  case  of  ureters  obstructed  by  cancerous 
deposit  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
terminated  in  a  manner  differing  fr^m  the  two  already 
recited.  I  will  quote  it  as  it  appears  recorded  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  Dublin,  before 
which  body  I  exhibited  the  specimen  on  the  25th 
of  February,  1854. 


**  OANCBB  OF  TU£    UTEBUS. 

"  Dr.  Bcatty  detailed  the  following  case,  and  ex- 
"  hibited  the  recent  specimen :  A  woman  greatly 
"  emaciated  was  admitted  into  the  City  of  Dublin 
'*  Hospital  under  Mr.  Tufnell,  suffering  from  hairoor* 
"  rhage  from  the  uterus,  and  was  transferred  to  my 
"  care.  The  ha;morrhagc  had  recurred  on  several 
"  occasions,  with  severe  lancinating  pains  in  the  loins 
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and  down  the  backs  of  the  thighs.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  the  uterus  was  in  a  cancerous 
condition,  the  os  herd  and  rugged  ;  and,  on  being 
exposed  with  a  speculum,  well  marked  cancerous 
ulceration  was  observed.  At  this  time  hajmorrhoge 
was  the  prominent  s^anptom,  and  the  repeated  returns 
of  it  were  averted  by  the  introduction  into  the  vagina 
of  bags  of  fine  muslin,  filled  with  matico  leaves 
moistened  with  infusion  of  ergot  of  rye.  The  disease 
ran  its  usual  course,  the  patient  becoming  gradually 
weaker,  but  for  the  last  few  months  of  her  life  she 
had  no  hsemorrhnge  of  importance.  Three  weeks  ago 
the  urine,  which  had  gradually  diminished  in  quantity, 
became  totally  suppressed  till  the  day  before  yes- 
terday, when  she  died.  Though  not  expecting  to  find 
urine  in  her  bladder,  I  had  introduced  a  catheter  and 
drew  off  a  few  drops  of  dark  bloody  fluid,  but  no 
urine.  About  ten  days  before  her  death  she  was 
attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  leftside  of  her  chest, 
with  great  dyspnoea,  and  a  very  fast  fluttering  pulse. 
The  pain  was  only  slightly  relieved  by  treatment,  and 
she  sank  under  well  marked  pcricartUtls.  On  ex- 
amining the  body,  we  found  an  explanation  of  the 
unusual  way  in  which  she  died.  Her  death  arose 
not  from  any  of  the  ordinary  causes,  but  from  one 
which  I  have  observed  in  two  other  cases.  There  is 
a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  taken  from  a  woman  who  died  under  my 
care,  very  simitar  to  that  which  I  now  exhibit ;  and  I 
lately  attended  a  lady  who  died  from  a  similar  cause. 
1  fiitd  no  mention  of  this  cause  of  death  in  cancer  of 
the  uterus  in  any  of  the  authorities,  and  therefore  I 
think  it  of  importance  to  dwell  on  it.  On  opening 
the  abdomen,  we  found  the  disease  had  commenced  in 
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"  the  cervix  uteri  ;  the  body  of  the  orguD  wae  uot  larger 
"  than  usual,  but  excessively  hard,  and  closely  adherent 
"  to  the  bladder  in  front.  An  incision  into  the  latter 
"  viscus  disclosed  the  cancerous  degeneration  which 
"  had  extended  to  it  from  the  uterus  occupying  the 
"  whole  of  its  lower  portion,  including  the  openings  of 
"  the  ureters,  which  were  completely  blocked  up,  so 
"  that  the  renal  secretion  could  not  enter  it.  The 
*'  ureters  are  enormously  distended  with  urine,  which 
"  is  also  accumulated  in  the  pelvis  of  each  kidney. 
"  Both  of  these  organs  are  highly  congested,  and  much 
"  larger  than  natural.  In  this  case  I  may  remark  we 
"  find  the  unusual  occurrence  of  three  ureters,  two  from 
"  one  of  the  kidneys.  In  consequence  of  this  obstruc- 
"  tion  the  urine  was  thrown  back  upon  the  83'stein,  in 
*'  which  case  the  patient.s  usually  die  comatose,  unless 
"  the  ulcerative  process  should  again  open  the  closed 
"  ureter,  and  give  exit  to  (he  urine.  In  the  case  before 
"  us,  however,  neither  of  these  occurred,  but  uffusiou 
"  took  place  into  the  pericardium,  which  contained 
"  nearly  a  quart  of  fluid,  dark-coloured,  thin,  and  serous. 
"  Both  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  were  covered  with 
"  recently  deposited  lymph.'** 

It  might  at  first  appear  difficult  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  in  the  case  just  described,  and  to  connect 
the  effects  with  the  cause  in  a  satisfactory  manner  ;  but 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  pathological  changes 
which  of  necMissity  took  place  will  help  to  dissipate  any 
obscurity  that  may  surround  the  question.  The  kidneys 
were  found  verj'  much  enlarged  and  congested.  This 
was  of  course  the  consequence  of  the  total  obstruction 
to  the  escape  of  the  urine,  whereby  turgesccnce  of  all 

•  The  pArt«  are  prwervad  in  the  Miiwum  of  thp  Rayn]  CoUfge  of 
Surpeoiw,  Piihlin. 
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the  vessels  and  inflamiimtion  of  the  tissues  were  produced. 
These  organs  in  fact  were  brought  uito  the  very  condi- 
tion in  wliich  they  arc  found  in  cases  of  acute  renal 
dropsy,  arising  from  exposure  to  cold  and  suspension 
of  transudation,  by  the  skin ;  the  immediate  exciting 
cause  being  different  in  the  two  cases,  but  the  effects 
on  the  kidneys  being  the  same.  Now,  in  whatever  way 
this  diseased  condition  of  the  kidneys  may  be  brought 
about,  we  are  quite  justified  in  expecting  the  same 
results  in  each  case ;  and  as  we  know  that  not  only 
general  anasarca,  but  effusions  into  one  or  more  of  the 
serous  cavities,  is  a  comnon  consequence  of  the  idio- 
pathic congestion,  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
perceiving  how  such  may  arise  in  what,  for  want  of  a 
better  jjhrase,  I  will  for  the  moment  call  the  traumatic 
congestion.  In  confirmation  of  the  view  just  advanced, 
I  will  quote  a  passage  from  the  clinical  lectures  of  the 
late  Dr.  Todd.*  Speaking  of  acute  renal  dropsy,  in 
which  the  kidneys  are  congested,  inflamed,  and  enlarged 
as  in  the  case  just  recited,  he  observes  : — "  The  second 
"  class  of  complications  connected  with  this  form  of 
"  dropsy  are,  first,  inflammations  of  serous  membranes. 
"  The  pericardium  and  the  pleura  are  these  which  are 
"  most  subject  to  those  inflammations,  but  sometimes 
"  the  peritoneum  is  affected.  Pericarditis,  indeed,  is  a 
"  frequent  concomitant  of  albuminous  urine  in  all  forms 
"  of  diseased  kidney,  as  was  sotne  years  ago  well  proved 
"  by  the  late  Dr.  Taylor  from  a  large  induction  of  cases. 
"  These  acute  inflammations  are,  however,  more  com- 
"  mon  in  the  acute  dropsies  than  in  those  which  are 
"  associated  with  the  various  states  of  chronic  disease 
"  of  the  kidneys.     Effusions  are  also  apt  to  take  place 


*  Edited  t.y  r>r.  BeiLl«,  a^cood  edition,  tS61,  p&g«  467. 
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"  into  the  serous  cavitica,  witli  or  without  previous 
"  intiammation.  The  peritoneum,  although  the  Icnst 
"  liable  to  inllxunmation,  is  the  most  subject  to  these 
"  cfFusions." 

Pr.  Todd  then  gives  the  details  of  a  case  of  acute 
renal  dropsy,  which  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
aimultaneous  saperventiou  of  pleurisy  and  pentonitis 
with  pericarditis.  I  will  give  a  short  abstract  from  this 
csoQy  retaining  only  the  portions  that  bear  upon  the 
subject  in  hand  : — 

"  The  patient  was  a  fine-looklug  young  man,  aged 
"  twcnty-thrcc  years,  of  regular  habits,  and  who  had 
"  never  Buffered  from  privations.  He  was  admitted 
**  into  King's  College  Hospital,  October  12th,  1840. 
"  After  exposure  to  cold  three  weeks  before  his  ad- 
"  mission,  universal  anasarca  came  on,  be^ning  at 
"  the  face  and  eyelids,  and  spreading  quickly  to  the 
"  scrotum,  limbs,  and  trunk,  accompanied  with  much 
*'  pain  in  the  back,  and  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
"  quantity  of  the  urine,  which  never  exceeded  a  pint 
*'  and  a  half  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  often  fell  much 
"  below  that  amount. 

"On  the  I2th  of  November  the  dropsy  remained 
"  much  the  same  ;  there  was  extended  diilness  over  the 
"  region  of  the  heart,  giving  rise  to  the  fear  that  some 
"  pericardial  effusion  had  taken  place. 

"  At  midnight  on  the  16th  he  was  seized  with  severe 
"  rigors,  and  vomiting  of  bilious  matter,  accompanied 
"  witii  severe  pain  in  the  left  side  opposite  the  seventh 
"  and  eighth  ribs.  The  breathing  also  became  quick 
"  and  difficult ;  a  very  tj'mpanitic  condition  of  the  abdo- 
"  men  came  on,  but  there  was  no  paiu  on  pressure  of 
"  that  region.     Pulse  130. 

"  On  tlie  18th  the  abdomen  was  swollen  and  tender 
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"  all  over  ;  the  breathing  vrsa  huiricd  ;  the  abdominal 
"  pain  was  much  increased  by  deep  inspiration.  The 
"  quantity  of  urine  decreased  considerably.  On  the 
"  19th  the  abdomen  had  become  much  more  painful ; 
"  nrine  very  scanty ;  much  thirst.  Hiccup  came  on, 
"  and  caused  much  distress.  On  the  22nd  the  patient 
"  sank  rapidly,  but  retained  Ms  consciousness  to  the 
"last. 

"  On  opening  the  body,  the  peritoneum  was  found 
*'  everywhere  covered  with  flakes  of  recent  l3rmph  ;  it 
*'  was  very  abundant  on  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
"  bowels,  and  on  the  concave  surface  of  the  diaphragm. 
"  Kecent  lymph  was  also  effused  upon  the  pleura,  but 
"  in  less  quantity  than  on  the  peritoneum,  and  scrum 
'  "  was  found  in  considerable  quajitity  in  both  pleural 
"  sacs.  There  were  some  patches  of  recent  lymph  on 
"  the  cardiac  layer  of  the  pericardium.  The  brain  and 
"  its  membranes  were  healthy.  The  kidneys  were 
"  about  one-fourth  larger  than  natural,  and,  on  section, 
**  presented  the  white  cortical  and  red  tubular  portions 
"  of  the  scarlctr-fever  kidney.  Urea  was  found  in  the 
"  blood  taken  from  the  heart,  and  in  the  serum  effused 
"  into  the  pleunc." 

In  this  highly  interesting  case  we  have  a  striking 
example  of  the  secondary  effects  produced  by  a  con- 
gested and  inflamed  state  of  the  kidneys  accompanied 
by  almost  total  suppression  of  urine.  Inflammation 
and  effusion  into  no  less  than  three  serous  cavities  were 
the  result ;  and  I  think,  comparing  the  state  of  the  kid- 
neys in  Dr.  Todd's  case  with  that  in  which  these  organs 
were  found  in  the  case  I  have  detailed,  where  great 
congestion  and  inflammation  existed  caused  by  the 
mechanical  suppression  of  urine,  there  cannot  be  much 
difficulty  in  admitting  that  the  pericarditis  and  large 
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effusion  of  fluid  into  the  pericardium  in  the  latter  caae^ 
were  the  result  of  a  morbid  condition  similar  to  ^at 
which  gave  rise  to  the  Inflammations  and  effusions  iaj 
the  former. 

A  very  beautiful  and  accurately  coloured  drawing 
by  Mr.  ConoUy,  of  the  recent  parts  of  the  natural  size, 
is  preserved  in  the  collection  of  drawings  in  the  City 
of  Dublin  Hospital,  from  which  T  have  had  a  reduced 
copy  made  for  the  present  contribution.  The  enlarged 
and  congested  kidneys  and  the  distended  ureters 
well  shewn. 

I  have  searched  all  the  authorities  within  my  reach,' 
and  find  no  recognition  of  this  form  of  death  in  cancer 
of  ihe  uterus,  with  the  exception  of  a  passing  notice  of' 
my  last  case  in  Dr.  Churchill's  last  edition  of  his  valu- 
able work  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  1  can  hardly 
imagine  that  the  three  cases  I  have  mentioned  are 
without  parallel  in  the  experience  of  others,*  but  the 
silence  of  ^vriters  on  uterine  diseases  shews  that  similar 
examples  must  be  rare,  and  adds  to  the  importance  of  j 
the  present  record. 

*  SiiKw  the  aboTv  waa  written,  Mr.  MttcDftmara  ioformi  me  Uiitt  be^ 
alao,  had  witnrBaed  a  aiinUar  termioalioii  1&  a  caro  of  cancer  uteri  undw 
hifl  CBK.  I  had  aoen  the  6aae  in  oonaultalioa  with  him  aonie  three  or  fonr 
we«ka  pirriouB  tu  the  patient'ii  death.  Her  nifferiugi  at  that  period 
■•Korv  of  a  mott  agonizing  character — conatant  racking  pain  almost  render- 
ing life  intolerable — aud  they  could  only  Im  r«Iit>ved  bj  the  iahalatioa  of 
dilorofom,  of  which  drag  Ur.  Maciuuiiara  iuforuu  tne  thflt  she  oonwimed 
eaurmous  (;nantitiAa ;  twelve  fluid  ouncea,  towanla  ths  etoM  or  her  Ufa, 
being  ber  dally  couAuiupliun.  TIin«  day>  bofore  hvr  deaUi  th«  diacbai^ 
of  urine  disappeared,  abortly  aft«r  which  her  stifieriogB  gi-aduaUy  uiti- 
gnted  natil  they  were  merged  in  cmiui,  id  which  atAte  death  BupermuxL 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Cases  of  RetroJIexion  of  the  Uteris  suceessfuUy 
treated. 

[CoDUQumcatod  lo  tbu  OlMtetrical  Socdttj',  Apiil,  1&47.] 

Db.  Ashwbll's  valuable  treatise  "  On  the  Diseases  pecu- 
liar to  Women"  contains  the  follomng  passage*: — 
"  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  profession  about  the  exist- 
"  ence  of  procidentia,  inversion,  and  retroversion  of 
"  the  uterus  ;  but  there  are  many  practitioners  who 
"  question  whether  the  uterus  is  ever  anteverted,  ante- 
"  flexed,  or  retpoflexed.  It  is  true  that  these  states 
"  sometintes  require  nice  diagnosis ;  that  they  are 
"  exceedingly  uncommon  ;  that  in  slight  and  even  more 
"  marked  degree  they  may  exist  iindetccted  ;  that  they 
"  are  rarely  productive  of  serious  symptoms  ;  and  tliat 
"  perhaps  in  few  instances  can  they  be  said  to  have 
"  caused  death.  But  still  they  exist ;  it  is  therefore 
"  important  that  they  should  be  fully  described." 

The  opinion  expressed  in  the  above  passage  has  led 
me  to  communicate  the  following  cases  of  retroflexion, 
an  accident  which  is  rare  in  occurrence,  and  produces  a 
train  of  very  distressing  symptoms,  many  of  them  at- 
tendants upon  other  and  various  diseases  of  the  pelvic 
viscera,  but  which,  taken  together,  form  a  group  suffi- 
ciently charaeteristic  of  this  displacement  of  the  uterus. 

The  first  notice  of  this  affection  is  to  be  found  in 
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Dr.  Denmnn'a  Introduction  to  Midwifery.*  "Another 
**  complaint  similar  to  that  of  which  we  have  been 
"  speaking,  and  which  has  been  called  a  retroflexion  of 
"  the  uterus,  has  occurred  in  practice.  By  this  term 
"  is  implied  such  an  alteration  in  the  position  in  the 
"  parts  of  the  uterus,  that  the  fundus  is  turned  down- 
"  wards  and  backwards  between  the  rectum  and  vagina, 
"  -whilst  the  08  uteri  remains  in  its  naturul  situation  : 
"  an  alteration  which  can  only  be  produced  by  the 
**  curvature  or  bending  of  the  uterus  in  the  middle,  and 
"  io  one  particular  state  ;  that  is,  before  it  ia  properly 
"  contracted  when  a  woman  has  been  delivered.  A 
"  suppression  of  mine  existing  at  the  time  of  delivery, 
"  and  continuing  unrelieved  afterwards,  was  the  cause 
"  of  the  retroflexion  of  the  utcnis  in  the  single  case  of 
**  the  kind  of  which  I  have  been  informed  by  Dr. 
"  Thomas  Cooper,  and  the  symptoms  were  like  those 
"  which  ^verc  occasioned  by  the  i-ctroversion.  T\Tien 
"  the  urine  was  drawn  ofF  by  the  catheter,  which  was 
"  introduced  without  difficulty,  the  fundus  of  the  uterus 
"  was  easily  replaced  by  raising  it  above  the  projection  of 
"  the  sacrum,  in  the  manner  adWscd  in  the  rctroversioD, 
"  and  it  occasioned  no  further  trouble."  This  is  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Denman's  obscr\'ations  upon  this  subject 
He  had  never  met  with  the  displacement  himself,  but 
hod  its  description  from  another  practitioner,  to  whom 
it  presented  it«clf  in  a  very  recent  form,  and  in  which 
instance,  for  that  reason,  the  malposition  was  easily 
rectified. 

The  part  of  the  uterus  at  which  this  deflection  takes 
place  is  that  at  which  the  neck  and  body  of  the  organ 
join,  and  the  angle  at  which  the  body  is  bent  upon  the 
neck  varies,  being  sometimes  very  acute,  and  at  others 

*  Pagu  76,  sixth  tditwtL. 
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more  obtuse.  The  displacement  is  most  commonly  the 
result  of  pregnancy.  It  could  scarcely,  if  at  all,  occur 
during  gestation,  owing  to  the  fulness  and  tension  of 
the  uterus  during  that  state  ;  but  in  all  the  instances 
which  have  come  within  my  knowledge,  or  which  I  find 
recorded,  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  was  subsequent 
to  delivery.  Velpcau*  saw  fifteen  cases  in  which  it 
occurred  in  the  unimprej^nated  uterus,  but  after  par- 
turition. Dr.  Davisf  is  of  opinion  that  this  incurva- 
tion may  have  occurred  congt;ni tally,  as  the  effect  of 
an  originally  imperfect  development,  or  as  a  result  of 
disease  either  of  the  uterus  itself  or  of  the  oi^ans  in 
immediate  contiguity  to  it ;  but  he  gives  no  cases  of 
either  kind.  Tliis  displacement  is  very  different  from 
retroversion,  in  which  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  are 
thrown  upwards ;  whereas  in  retroflexion  these  parts 
maintain  their  natural  position,  while  the  fundus  is 
thrown  downwards.  The  only  case  of  death  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  is  one  recorded  by  Velpeau|  in  which 
the  patient  died  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  of  insur- 
mountable constipation. 

The  time  at  which  this  displacement  takes  place  is 
most  probably  immediately  after  deliverj-,  when  the 
uterus  is  still  large,  but  soft  and  pliable  ;  it  is,  however, 
most  likely  to  be  overlooked  at  the  time  of  its  occur- 
rence, because  the  very  urgent  symptoms  do  not  raani* 
fest  themselves  until  the  woman  rises  from  her  bed, 
and  resumes  her  naual  occupations  in  the  upright 
posture  ;  then  it  is  thai  gravity  causes  the  pressure  to 
be  felt  by  the  surrounding  viscera,  and  the  symptoms 
declare  the  nature  of  the  malady.    But  it  unfortunately 


'  Do  I'Art  tUfl  Accouchemsuts,  Bniiclli»,  p.  bH. 
t  Obctetrie  Hcdicine,  p.  689. 
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happens  that  nf^n  these  sensations  arc  endured  for  a 
long  time  without  coToplaint,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  subside  as  the  woman  regains  her  strength.  The 
organ  by  this  delay  liecomea  fixed  in  its  unnatura] 
position  ;  a  certain  amount  of  chronic  indammalion 
alt«rs  its  tissue  and  moulds  it  into  its  new  shape,  ren- 
dering fruitless  all  attempts  at  restoration  by  meebaoi- 
cal  mcftns  alone  ;  and  thus  a  case  becomes  most  obsti- 
nate, which  if  dist'overed  in  time  might  have  been  easily 
remedied.  The  case  related  by  l>r.  Dcnmnn,  already 
quoted,  describes  the  symptoms  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment of  retroflexion  in  its  recent  state  ;  the  cases  that 
follow  shew  the  displacement  in  its  more  common  or 
chronic  form.  We  should  form  a  more  favourable 
prognosis  in  recent  ceases,  on  account  of  the  greater 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  rectified.  The  means  to 
be  adopted  are  those  which  we  employ  to  restore  a  retro- 
vertod  uterus  ;  and  after  the  organ  has  been  placed  in 
its  proper  position,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  patient  lying  as  much  as  possible  on  her  face  until 
the  uterus  has  shrunk  to  its  ori^nal  size. 

Dr.  Davis  is  of  opinion  that  cases  of  chronic  deflec- 
tions are  to  be  considered  as  totally  incurable  by  any 
efforts  of  art  exclusively,  without  the  aid  of  nature  as 
exerted  during  the  changes  and  developments  which 
arc  the  special  attributes  of  pregnancy.  A  similar 
opinion  is  entertained  by  many  practitioners,  and  such 
will  be  most  likely  the  case  with  nil  who  confine  their 
efforts  at  cure  to  mechanical  means  alone.  The  altered 
condition  of  the  tissue  and  texture,  as  well  as  of  the 
shape,  must  be  attended  to  ;  and  the  chronic  inflamma. 
tion,  which  is  the  efi*ect  of  the  alteration  in  shape  and 
the  cause  of  alteration  in  tissue,  must  be  combated  by 
appropriate  treatment  before  we  can  expect  success  in 
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oar  attempts  to  restore  tbe  organ  to  its  imturul  shape. 
Upon  this  theory  the  treatment  of  the  following  cases 
was  founded  : 

Case  I A.  M.,  aged  thirty  years,  has  had  six  chil. 

drcn  ;  complains  of  severe  dragging  pain  in  the  loins, 
groins,  and  back,  aggravat^id  by  walking  or  making  any 
violent  eSbrU  She  has  considerable  pain  and  difficulty 
in  deluceatioii,  and  during  the  attempt  ohu  has  tlie 
sensation  of  something  blocking  up  the  passage,  and 
preventing  the  exit  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels.  She 
haa  a  good  deal  of  irritability  of  the  bladder,  which 
causes  her  to  rise  frequently  at  night  in  order  to  relieve 
that  organ.  She  states  the  menstrual  function  to  be 
pretty  regular  as  to  time,  but  variable  in  quantity,  and 
always  accompanied  with  much  pain  ;  and  she  labours 
under  rather  profuse  leuoorrlicea  during  the  intervals. 
On  making  a  vaginal  examination  1  found  the  09  uteri 
occupying  nearly  its  usual  position,  perhaps  a  little 
more  incUued  towards  the  pubcs  than  natural  ;  it  was 
enlarged,  and  tender  to  tlie  touch.  On  carrying  the 
finger  along  the  back  of  tbe  cervix,  it  soon  encountered 
a  prominent  tumor,  pressing  the  posterior  wall  of  tlie 
vagina  downwards  and  forwards,  and  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  upper  part  of  the  cervix  uteri,  with 
which  it  made  an  acute  angle  into  which  the  finger 
could  sink.  On  exploring  the  rectum,  this  round  and 
hard  tumor  was  found  pressing  into  its  cavity  from 
before,  and  blocking  up  the  area  of  the  bowel  An 
[examination  of  the  os  uteri,  tlirough  the  spceuluui 
[vagime,  disclosed  that  part  of  the  organ  swollen  and 
[congested,  and  superficially  ulcerated.  Tlie  patient 
dated  her  present  state  of  suflFeriiig  from  a  bad  confine- 
ment of  twins,  w  hich  took  place  four  years  previously, 
and  since  which  she  has  never  felt  well.     As  she  was  a 
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con6deatial  servant  iu  the  nursery  of  a  lady  who  had 
four  young  children,  she  waa  consequently  a  j*reat 
part  of  the  day  on  her  feet,  and  had  to  carry  one  of 
the  children  in  her  arras  whilst  out  for  tlieir  daily  air- 
ing. This  greatly  iucreaacd  her  suffering,  and  at  lost 
her  mistress  applied  to  me  about  her,  when  I  took  her 
into  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital.  I  confined  her  closely 
to  bed,  and  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  chronic  inflam- 
mation with  which  the  uterus  was  evidently  affected. 
This  was  accomplished  by  means  of  leeching  the  03 
uteri,  the  warm  hip>bath,  raercur}',  and  the  injection 
of  plain  warm  water  into  the  vagina.  Under  tliis 
treatment  the  pain  and  uneasiness  subsided.  The 
ulceration  was  then  attended  to,  and  by  the  applica* 
tion  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  it  was 
gradually  healed.  No  attempt  had  been  made  to  restore 
the  uterus  to  its  original  condition  previous  to  the 
removal  of  the  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  organ ; 
for  I  was  of  opinion  that  any  force  exercised  in  order 
to  reduce  the  displacement,  while  such  an  unhealthy 
state  continued,  would  only  tend  to  produce  further 
in6ammation,  while  it  would  most  likely  fail  in  ac- 
complishing what  was  intended.  I  was  pleased  to  find 
that  the  displacement  of  the  fundus  became  less  and 
less  apparent,  as  the  8i2e  and  painful  condition  of  the 
uterus  were  lessened  ;  and  at  last,  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months  fram  tlie  date  of  her  admission,  the  organ 
could  be  pushed  fairly  into  the  upright  position  without 
inducing  much  pain.  It  still,  however,  had  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  back  whenever  the  patient  stood  or  walked 
for  any  length  of  time.  This  was  remedied  by  the  use 
of  a  sponge  pessary  with  which  she  was  fumislicd,  and 
she  finally  returned  to  her  master's  house,  where  she 
resumed  her  former  occupation. 
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Cass  U. — Mrs.  T.,  a  small,  thin,  dcUcate-looktng 
lady,  whom  I  hod  attended  in  her  two  confinemenU,  the 
lust  of  whicli  tijok  place  in  September,  1842,  consulted 
me  in  November,  1844,  on  account  of  very  distressing 
symptoms  under  which  she  had  now  laboured  for 
many  months.  She  complained  of  inability  to  walk, 
owing  to  the  weight  and  dragging  sensation  experienced 
in  the  pelvis  and  loins.  She  also  stated  that  there  was 
a  constant  tenesmus,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  great 
difliculty  in  passing  the  contents  of  the  bowels ;  and 
that,  when  the  effort  was  made,  it  was  constantly  ac- 
companied by  a  most  violent  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  which  she  compared  to  a  tearing  of  the  bowels 
from  their  proper  place.  She  suiTered  from  menorrhagia 
and  leucorrhoea  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  was 
greatly  worn  down  and  emaciated. 

A  vaginal  examination  disclosed  the  cause  of  all  her 
suffering.  The  uterus  was  found  to  be  retroflexed,  the 
fundus  dipping  doivn  between  the  vagina  and  rectum, 
while  the  cervix  maintained  its  usual  position.  Con- 
gestion and  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri  were  present  in 
this  as  in  the  former  case.  This  lady  was  not  aware 
of  any  sudden  invasion  of  her  present  malady,  but 
stated  that  the  symptoms  had  come  on  gradually, 
having  commenced  a  few  months  after  her  last  con- 
finement. At  that  time  she  had  had  profuse  ute- 
rine ha?morrhage,  which  required  the  most  energetic 
measures  for  its  restraint, — amongst  others,  strong  and 
continued  pressure  upon  the  uterus  ;  and,  in  reflecting 
upon  her  case,  the  question  has  arisen  in  my  mind, 
whether  sucli  pressure,  in  a  very  thin  woman,  with  a 
very  shallow  pelvis,  miglit  not  have  contributed  to  the 
production  of  the  present  displacement.  However  that 
may  be,  more  than  two  years  elapsed  between  that  con- 
finement and  my  being  called  again  to  see  her. 
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The  borizoutal  position  was  strictly  enjoined,  with 
directions  to  lie  as  much  on  the  &ce  fts  posmblc  ;  and, 
as  great  benefit  had  resulted  in  the  fonner  case  from 
the  local  sbstraction  of  blood,  I  applied  a  few  leeches 
to  the  OS  uteri  in  this  likewise.  This  was  productive 
of  a  most  serious  result,  for  the  leeches  had  scarcely 
dropped  off,  when  the  moat  violent  flooding  I  ever  saw, 
even  in  parturition,  came  on,  and  which  1  found  it 
impossible  to  restrain  without  plugging  the  vagina 
very  firmly  and  closely.  The  plug  was  removed  the 
following  day,  and  no  further  bleeding  took  place.  The 
blood  must  have  come  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus, 
for  the  leech-bites  could  not  have  furnished  the  quan- 
tity which  rushed  from  the  vagina. 

Tlie  ulcer  on  the  os  uteri  was  healed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  injection  of 
saturnine  wash,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to 
restore  the  uterus  to  its  proper  position.  It,  however, 
seemed  to  be  permanently  fixed  in  its  unnatural 
position,  not  owing  to  the  resistance  of  any  part  of  the 
pelvis,  or  to  the  existence  of  adhesions,  for  the  whole 
organ  could  be  freely  moved  up  and  down  in  its  cavity, 
but  by  the  parts  having  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  condition,  and  having  gro^vn  in  that  position. 
Sponge,  and  globular  wood  pessaries  were  tried,  with 
various  results.  At  one  time  1  made  an  uiTort  to  pass 
the  uleritie  sound  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  in  tlie 
hope  of  being  able  to  elevate  the  fundus  by  that  means, 
but  the  acuteness  of  the  angle  formed  between  the 
body  and  cervix  formed  an  insuperable  barrier  to  that 
manoeuvre.  A  ring  pessary  of  boxwood  was  found  to 
give  the  greatest  relief  and  support ;  and,  after  a 
continement  of  two  months  to  bed,  she  was  able  to  go 
about  with  comparative  ease.     The  bowels  continued 
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very  costive,  as  they  had  been  all  along,  and  she  made 
use  of  the  enema  syringe  daily  with  good  effect.  I  had 
a  confideut  hope  that  a  permanent  cure  of  the  displace- 
ment would  be  effected  ii'  she  became  pregnant  again, 
provided  that  abortion  did  not  occur,  a  circumstance 
very  likely  to  happen  from  the  uunaturai  condition  of 
the  uterus. 

I  was  well  pleased  to  learn,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  184(J,  that  my  patient  imagined  herself  with  child, 
and  in  a  short  time  it  became  manifest  that  she  was  so. 
Every  precaution  was  adopted  to  guard  against  mis- 
carriage, and  happily  with  good  effect,  for  the  preg- 
nancy went  on  without  any  unfavourable  occurrence, 
and  the  lady's  health  and  local  symptoms  improved  as 
it  progressed.  She  was  finally  delivered  of  a  healthy 
child  on  the  6th  of  October,  1846. 

Having  been  wai'ned  of  her  disposition  to  uterine 
hspmorrhage  by  what  had  occurred  in  her  former 
coniiueuieut,  and  after  the  a))plicatlon  of  leeches,  I  took 
the  precaution  of  giving  her  the  ergot  of  rye,  in  the 
manner  and  at  the  time  already  described  by  me  at  page 
175  of  these  contributions,  and  slie  escaped  without 
any  loss  on  this  occasion.  She  had  been  preWously 
informed  of  my  intention  to  keep  her  a  long  time  in 
bed  after  her  recovery,  and  she  submiltcd  with  readi- 
ness to  an  imprisonment  of  two  months.  At  the  end 
of  tliat  time  she  was  allowed  to  lie  on  a  sofa,  with 
liberty  to  sit  up  to  her  meals,  and  at  last  to  walk 
quietly  about  her  chamber.  I  examined  the  condition 
of  the  uterus  at  this  period,  and  was  gratified  by  find- 
ing it  in  its  natural  position.  She  was  now  allowed 
free  liberty  through  the  house  ;  she  is  still  nursing  her 
iniant,  is  ivQc  from  all  her  former  delicacy  and  uneasi- 
ness, and  has  grown  fat. 
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Cask  111. — 1  was  consulted  for  the  first  time  by  thia 
lady,  aged  forty-three  years,  the  mother  of  several 
cIiUdreD.  She  Btatcd  that  she  had  several  miscarringcs 
of  lute,  between  the  third  and  fourth  months  of  preg- 
nancy,  and  was  now  apprehensive  of  a  similar  occur- 
rence, as  she  was  very  near  her  usual  time  of  abortion. 
She  said  she  had  suffered  for  a  long  period  from  great 
debility  and  weight  about  the  pelvis,  and  that  there 
was  a  remarkable  protrusion  into  the  vagina  whenever 
she  went  to  stool,  giving  her  the  idea  tliut  a  large  lump 
of  fojces  waa  arrested  In  the  rectum,  and  was  forced 
forwards  by  the  effort  to  relieve  the  boweL  This 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  compelled  to 
apply  her  fingers  to  the  part,  and  press  the  tumor 
backwards  arid  upwards,  when,  as  she  imagined,  the 
fteccs  took  their  proper  direction,  and  a  sufficient  stool 
was  passed.  She  had  Ieucorrh(ra  to  a  considerable 
extent,  occasionally  tinged  with  blood,  but  no  urinary 
distress. 

I  suspected  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  an  exarainfu 
tion  verified  the  diagnosis  of  retroflexion  of  the  uterus, 
vnth  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri.  The  organ  was  en. 
larged,  perfectly  moveable  m  the  pelvis,  but  no  reason- 
able amount  of  force  could  restore  it  to  its  natural 
position.  S^nnptoms  of  abortion,  as  she  anticipated, 
soon  set  in,  and  a  foetus  of  three  months  was  expelled. 
The  uterus  now  diminished  in  size,  but  still  held  its 
contorted  position,  and  the  same  distress  in  defalcation 
continued. 

Attention  was  now  paid  to  the  ulceration  of  the  os 
uteri,  which  healed  rapidly  under  the  caustic  treatment, 
and  she  was  instructed  in  the  manner  of  using  the 
sponge  pessary,  which  was  made  by  enveloping  a  piece 
of  sponge  of  a  suitable  size  in  a  loosely-fitting  covering 
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of  oilod  silk.  A  pessary  thus  prepared  can  be  iutroduced 
by  u  putieut  with  great  eoae,  and  reraovcd  by  a  piece  of 
tape  attached  to  the  sponge.  She  was  by  this  means 
enabled  to  resume  her  former  position  as  mistress  of 
her  house,  which  she  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish 
for  a  long  time  before  ;  but  she  was  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  prolonged  confinement  to  the  horizontal 
position,  and  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  os  uteri, 
whicli  I  informed  her  would  be  necessary  in  order  to 
effect  a  complete  cure. 

This  case,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  did  not  termi- 
nate as  favourably  as  the  other  two  ;  but  it  is  interest- 
ig  aa  furnishing  on  instance  of  pregnancy  occurring 
during  displacement,  and  abortion  being  the  con- 
sequence. If  the  habit  of  abortion  had  not  been 
established  previous  to  my  seeing  tlie  patient,  there 
would  have  been  a  greater  probability  of  gestation 
proceeding  to  the  full  period,  when  the  displacement  of 
the  uterus  would  have  been  rectified. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  observe  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
these  eases  are  more  common  than  is  generally  ima- 
^gined ;  that  the  diagnosis  from  the  symptoms  and  from 
an  examination  by  the  vagina  and  rectum  is  not  diffi- 
cult ;  and  that  much  benefit  can  be  obtained  by  atten- 
tion  to  the  padiologieal  condition  of  the  uterus. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  February, 
1862, 1  made  the  following  communication  : — 

During  the  session  of  this  society  held  in  the  year 
1847,  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  on  retro- 
flexion  of  the   uterus,   which  paper   was   afterwards 
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pobGdwd  in  tbe  Angost  nnmbtf  of  tbe  DmUm  Quar- 
taiy  Journal  for  tfaju  year.  In  tfasl  eooimaaicntkia  I 
•poke  of  reCrofiexioB  anaa  necident  of  ^rare  oocorrence," 
and  one  that  kad  been  ihawfUriied  by  Dr.  Ashwcll 
(wfaote  treadM  had  been  pabGdied  Ae  year  before)  as 
"yycwdmgly  uncoramon  ;*  and  after  giving  the  details 
of  aame  cases  wfaidi  had  come  under  my  obeervatioa,  I 
oondnded  In  tbe  following  words  : — *^  In  conclusion,  I 
**  would  observe  that  it  is  not  unlikdy  these  cases  are 
**  more  common  than  is  imagined ;  and  that  the  dia- 
**  gnosis  from  the  ^-mptoms,  and  from  an  esamiuation 
*"  by  the  vagina  and  rectum,  is  not  difficult.'  Subse- 
quent experience  has  shown  that  this  opinion  was  cor- 
rect, and  retroflexion  or  retroversion  of  the  uterus  is 
now  known  to  be  very  fmr  from  uncommon.  In  the 
|>aper  alluded  to,  I  drew  a  distinction  betwe^i  retro- 
version and  retroflexion  ;  and  I  am  still  disposed  to  con- 
si<lcr  tbe  distinction  as  important,  more  particularly 
ID  reference  to  treatment. 

Dr.  Simpson  discards  the  distinction  ;  and  while  he 
admits  the  two  forms  of  displacement,  be  includes  both 
under  tlie  term  retroversion. 

That  the  uterus  is  capable  of  being  retroflesed,  that 
is,  of  being  bent  back  upon  itself,  the  fundus  doubling 
down  into  tlie  cul-de-sac  of  the  peritoneum,  while  the 
cervix  muiritainit  its  natural  position,  is  a  fact  now  well 
known  to  all  investigators  of  uterine  disease  ;  and  that 
the  uterus  is  capable  of  being  retroverted — that  is,  the 
whole  organ  being  upset,  and  the  fundus  falling  down 
bcliind  while  the  cervix  is  turned  up  before — without 
any  flexion  taking  place  in  the  organ,  must  be  equally 
admitted. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  diflTcrence  between  these  two 
conditions  is  bo  well  marked  as  to  woi-rant  us  in  treat- 
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ing  them  as  two  distinct  affections ;  and  accordingly 
the  observaiions  I  am  now  about  to  make  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  true  retroflexion.  This  condition  is  often 
met  in  conjunction  with  chronic  inflammation  and 
enlargement  of  the  uterus  ;  and  sometimes  it  ia  accom- 
paniud  by  ulceration  of  tlie  os  and  cervix  uteri.  It  is 
sometimes,  however,  discovered  unconnected  with  any 
organic  disease,  and  appearing  to  be  a  simple  alteration 
in  the  form  of  the  organ.  Examples  of  the  latter  are 
more  rare  than  those  of  the  former  ;  and  when  they  do 
occur  are  productive  of  much  less  sufi^ering  to  the 
patient,  and  are  more  easily  remedied.  Most  com- 
monly there  is  a  certain  amount  of  enlargement,  the 
result  of  inflammation,  which  keeps  the  organ  in  a 
state  of  painful  sensibility  ;  and  when  this  is  accom- 
panied by  ulceration  of  the  cervix,  it  gives  rise  to  the 
distressing  sensations  complained  of  when  the  patient 
stands  or  walks  ;  and  more  particularly  during  the  act 
of  dcfajcation,  when  the  contents  of  the  bowels  are  forced 
past  the  tender  fundus  displaced  and  bulging  into  the 
canal  of  the  rectum.  Whether  this  inflammation  of 
the  uterus  be  the  cause  of  the  displacement,  by  enlarg- 
ing  the  fundus,  and  thus  giving  it  additional  weight  and 
tendency  to  topple  over,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of 
the  unnatural  and  strained  position  in  which  the  organ 
is  placed  by  the  retroflexion,  I  will  not  now  stop  to 
discuss.  It  is  enough  for  my  present  purpose  to  state 
that  the  inflammation  is  at  times,  and  not  rarely,  found 
to  exist ;  and  when  it  does  exist,  it  should  have  much 
influence  in  modifying  the  treatment.  We  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Simpson  for  the  invention  of  several  ingenious 
mechanical  contrivances  for  rcctifjing  these  various 
displacements  of  the  womb  ;  and  when  a  case  is  in  a 
fitting  state  for  their  use,  some  of  them,  as  I  will  ahow^ 
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are  of  very  grout  value.  But  all  cases  are  not  so  when 
first  presented  to  us ;  and  I  conceive  it  is  a  want  of 
discrimination  between  suitable  and  unsuitable  cases 
which  has  led,  from  time  to  time,  to  unpleasant  results 
and  condemnation  of  the  instruments.  The  treatment 
tliat  will  produce  very  satisfactory  effects  in  one  state 
of  the  organ  will  be  very  injurious  in  another.  To 
Attempt  to  force  an  inflamed  uterus  into  its  natural 
shape  and  position,  and  to  keep  it  in  that  restored 
condition  by  artificial  support,  must  only  increase  the 
existing  inflammation,  and  if  persevered  in,  will  surely 
place  the  life  of  the  patient  in  great  danger.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  there  U  no  inflammation  of  the 
uterus,  or  if,  when  there  is,  proper  racana  have  been 
adopted  to  remove  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
mechanical  support  may  be  had  recourse  to  with  great 
advantage. 

In  those  cases  of  retroflexion  in  which  the  distortion 
has  existed  for  a  long  time,  when  the  fundus  is  enlarged, 
and  painful  when  pressed  with  the  finger  either  in  the 
vagina  or  the  rectum,  and  still  more,  when  this  condi. 
tion  is  accompanied,  as  it  often  is,  with  ulceration  of 
the  08  and  cervix,  our  exertions  must  be  directed,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  remove  these  morbid  conditions  by 
rest,  leeches,  warm  hlp'baths,  light  diet,  vaginol  injec- 
tions, direct  applications  to  the  ulcers,  and  all  the  usual 
means  known  to  be  of  service  in  such  cases.  WTicn  by 
such  means  the  bulk  and  tenderness  of  the  uterus  ore 
diminished,  then  the  case  will  be  benefited  by  having 
recourse  to  mechanical  aid.  The  uterine  sound  wiU 
enable  us  to  replace  the  uterus  in  Its  natural  position  ; 
but,  as  is  well  known,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  the  organ 
quickly  rcsiiracs  its  nbnormal  displacement.  The  con- 
trivances proposed  by  Dr.  Simpson  for  the  purpose  of 
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keeping  the  uterus  in  its  proper  position  may  be  divided 
into  movublc  and  immovable.  His  first  suggestion  was 
of  the  former  kind,  the  oval  ball  with  the  stem  attnchcd 
to  it.  The  stem  being  ]>a5scd  into  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus  kepi  it  straight  as  long  as  It  remained  ;  but  it 
was  found  that  the  instrument  slipped  out  of  the  canal, 
and  became  of  no  use  in  a  short  time.  To  remedy  this, 
Dr.  Simpson  made  use  of  a  more  fixed  or  immovable 
form  of  instrument,  whereby  the  uterus  is  kept  firmly 
fixed  in  one  position,  by  means  of  a  framework  of  wire 
turning  up  over  and  grasping  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  pelvis.  In  Dr.  Simpson's  hands  this  instrument 
has  answered  its  purpose,  but  in  those  of  others  its  use 
has  sometimes  produced  very  great  suffering,  obliging 
the  attendant  to  remove  it  from  his  patient.  It  appears 
to  me  that  these  failures  have  arisen  from  the  too  great 
and  unnatural  fixity  given  to  the  uterus  by  the  instru- 
ment. I  say  unnatural,  because  in  the  healthy  state 
the  uterus  is  by  no  means  fixed  in  its  position,  but 
moves  about  according  as  the  bladder  and  rectum  arc 
filled  and  emptied,  and  also  acconling  aa  the  position 
of  the  woman  is  horizontal  or  perpendicular.  A  rigidly 
fixed  position  is,  therefore,  not  what  the  uterus  is 
accustomed  to  or  demands,  and  is  not  in  my  mind 
either  necessary  for,  or  conducive  to,  the  rectiiy-ing  of 
retrofiexion  of  that  orgon. 

The  bent  condition  in  which  we  find  the  womb  in 
retroflexion  is  what  we  want  to  remedy  ;  and  this  I 
have  found  can  be  accomplished  without  tlie  compli- 
cated and  formidable-looking  apparatus  just  alluded  to, 
and  in  a  way  much  less  likely  to  produce  inflammation. 
As  I  have  said  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  I 
confine  my  observations  to  the  true  retroflexion  of  the 
uterus.     Now  the  method  I  have  found  successful  is 


the  following.  If  inflammation  or  ulceration  be  dia. 
covered,  no  mechanical  appliance  is  used  until  they  are 
removed  ;  and  when  the  uterus  is  brought  into  a  con- 
dition to  bear  iaterft-Tcnce,  it  is  then  restored  to  its 
proper  position  by  the  uterine  sound,  if  it  has  not 
become  rectified  by  the  treatment  used  for  the  reduction 
of  the  inflammation — a  Iiappy  termination  which  is 
sometimes  obtained.  When  replacement  by  the  sound 
has  been  effected,  the  uterus  must  be  kept  in  its  proper 
shape  for  four  or  six  weeks,  by  Dr.  Simpson's  first 
described  stem-pe&sury  with  the  oval  ball  at  its  bottom  ; 
but  as  that  will  not  keep  its  place  without  an  additional 
support,  a  flat  box-wood  pessary  of  the  ordinar}-  kind 
is  introduced.  This  prevents  the  falling  out  of  tlie 
uterine  stem,  and  at  the  same  time  permits  the  metallic 
ball  to  move  about  over  its  smooth  surface,  thus  obvi- 
ntinp  the  danger  of  keepmg  the  uterus  permanently 
fiTEcd.  A  stem  introduced  into  the  uterus,  and  kept  in 
it  in  this  way,  produces  no  irritation.  After  a  few 
weeks  the  vicious  bend  in  the  tissues  of  the  organ  will 
be  overcome,  and  the  retroflexion  be  found  rectified. 
But  something  more  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  some  time  to  prevent  any  relapse  ;  and  for 
this  purpose,  after  the  stem  and  box-wood  pessary  are 
removed,  a  simple  ring  of  gutta  percha  is  introduced 
into  the  vagina.  This  ring  is  made  by  bending  a  rod 
of  gutta  percha,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into 
a  circle  of  the  same  diameter  as  that  of  the  flat  box- 
wood pessary  just  removed.  "When  this  ring  is  intro- 
duced into  the  vagina,  and  the  woman  stands  up,  it 
assumes  the  same  position  as  a  flat  pessary  under 
the  same  circumstances,  namely,  a  very  oblique  one. 
If  the  finger  be  passed  into  the  vagina  of  a  woman  in 
the  erect  position,  whilst  she  is  wearing  a  flat  pessary, 
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the  instrnment  will  not  be  found  Ijnng  horizontally, 
but  very  miioh  sloped,  its  anterior  margin  being  felt 
down  near  the  orifice,  while  the  posterior  rises  high  up 
in  the  vagina,  behind  the  cer%-ix  uteri.  The  ring,  when 
introduced,  assumes  the  same  position  ;  and  the  great 
advantage  it  lina  over  the  flat  pessary  is  tliai,  while  the 
posterior  part  of  its  peripher)'  rises  up  behind  the  cervix 
uteri,  and  ofFtirs  resistance  to  the  fiindus  if  disposed  to 
fall  back,  the  cervix  is  permitted  to  pass  through  the 
wide  ring,  and  descend  to  its  proper  position  in  the 
vagina.  The  uterus,  previously  straightened  by  the 
uterine  stem,  is  thus  kept  in  it*?  natural  form  by  this 
very  simple  means.  Six  or  eight  weeks  will  be  suffi. 
ciently  long  to  wear  this  ring,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  may  be  removed. 

I  have  treated  many  cases  of  retroflexion  in  this 
manner,  and  with  very  great  success.  I  have  never 
found  the  uterine  stem  to  produce  pain  or  require 
removul,  when  used  as  I  have  mentioned,  although  the 
patients  have  walked  and  moved  about  freely  ;  and  the 
ring  gives  so  little  annoyance,  that  those  wearing  it  arc 
not  conscious  of  its  presence. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

Ok  the  10th  of  January,  1863,  I  read  before  the 
Dublin  Obstetrical  Society  the  following  notes  of  a 
case,  in  which  n  large  calculus  was  expelled  from  the 
female  bladder  through  the  urethra. 

Eliza  Simcock,  aged  forty,  unmarried,  by  occupation 
a  milliner,  was  always  bealtliy  until  about  a  year  ago, 
when  she  first  conkplained  of  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
and  scalding  in  tlie  passage  of  urine.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  she  came  up  to  Dublin  from  "Watcrford,  where  she 
resided  ;  and,  before  seeking  medical  advice,  she  was 
persuaded  by  some  of  her  friends,  with  whom  she  waa 
staying,  to  take  a  dose  of  turpentine,  which  greatly  iD- 
creascd  the  scalding,  and  produced  haimorrhage  from 
the  bladder.  She  was  now  seen  by  llr.  HafTield,  who 
shortly  afterwards  asked  me  to  take  her  into  the  City 
of  Dublin  Uoepital.  She  was  admitted  on  the  2Sth  of 
September,  1861. 

She  was  at  that  time  a  most  miserable  object,  being 
attenuated  to  the  last  degree,  her  pulse  fast  and  feeble, 
and  her  sufUcrings  coiislant.  Night  and  day  she  had 
the  bed-pan  under  her  in  the  bed,  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  an  incessant  incontinence  of  urine  mixed 
with  blood  and  jnis,  of  a  very  al)ominable  fotor ;  and 
every  drop  tliat  passed  caused  intense  agony.  The  vulva 
vras  highly  inflamed,  and  pus  flowed  freely  from  the 
vagina.    A  quantity  of  sabulous  matter,  deposited  from 
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the  urine,  covered  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  und  the  hibia, 
extending  into  the  vuginu.  A  warm  hip-buth  and  a 
draught  with  thirty  drops  of  laudanum  were  ordered. 
These  gave  some  slight  relief,  but  no  sleep. 

Sept,  29th. — Still  suffering  too  much  to  permit  of 
any  exploration  of  the  bladder.  Camphor,  hyoscyamus, 
and  potash  ordered  ;  and  the  hip-bath  to  be  continued, 
with  the  anodyne  at  night. 

Oct.  5th. — Some  alleviation  of  her  sufferings  having 
been  obtained,  I  passed  a  catheter  into  the  urethra,  but 
not  into  the  bladder,  for  it  was  obstructed  at  the  neck  of 
the  bladder  by  a  solid  body  which  occupied  the  cflnal. 
Being  satisfied  that  tlicrc  was  a  calculus  in  this  situation, 
I  cumc  the  next  day,  October  6th,  determined  to  attempt 
its  removal,  when  I  found  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  after  great  pain  and  straining,  and  a  dragging, 
tearing  sensation  in  the  urethra,  she  was  suddenly 
relieved  by  something  passing  away,  followed  by  a 
large  discharge  of  urine,  pus,  and  blood.  The  hotly 
which  had  been  expelled  was  one  inch  and  a  half  long, 
one  inch  broad,  and  weighed  two  drachms.  It  was 
rather  sofl  and  pultaceoua  on  the  surface,  and  was  laid 
aside  for  further  examination. 

The  bladder  was  now  well  washed  out  with  warm 
water,  injected  through  a  gum^lastic  catheter,  and  ten 
drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  in  an  ou!ice  of  water  were 
ordered  every  six  hours.  'JFhc  warm  bath  and  anodyne 
draught  to  b«^  given  at  night 

Oct.  7th. — The  patient  passed  a  tolerable  night,  and 
had  the  first  sleep  she  had  enjoyed  for  many  weeks 
The  irritability  of  the  bladder  is  much  diminished,  but 
the  incontinence  of  urine  still  remains.     The  bladder 
was  again  injected  with  half  a  pintof  warm  water,  ivhieh 
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was  retained  without  much  pain,  and  then  ^\'ith(Irawii. 
The  bath  and  anodyne  to  be  repeated  at  night. 

From  this  date  she  continued  to  improve  steadily. 
The  power  of  retiiiniiij;  the  urinu  was  gradually  restored. 
The  bladder  was  washed  oat  every  day,  and  the  quantity 
of  water  thrown  in  was  daily  increased,  and  borne  well. 
She  was  finally  discharged,  without  any  incontinence 
of  urine,  on  the  20tU  of  October. 

On  examining  the  calculus  which  had  been  expelled, 
it  was  found  that  the  soft  pultaceous  matter  that  formed 
the  outer  coating  was  easily  peeled  off,  leaving  a  calculus 
of  the  very  peculiar  form  delineated  in  the  accompany- 
ing wood-cut.     It  looked  Uke  a  common  pebble,  from 
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the  surface  of  which  stood  out  all  round  a  vast  number  of 
stony  processes,  forming  an  Lncrustation  like  stalac- 
tites. My  tirst  impression  was  that  this  was  a  forfign 
body  wliich  had  been  introduced  into  the  bladder 
through  the  urethra,  and  bad  formed  the  nucleus  around 
which  these  curiously  shaped  deposits  had  been  formed ; 
but  it  was  not  so.  My  friend  Dr.  John  Barker  kindly 
examined  the  specimen  for  me,  and  I  give  his  analysis 
as  he  furnished  it  to  me  : — "  The  body  of  the  calculus 
**  is  composed  chiefly  of  oxalate  of  lime  with  some  Uthic 
"  acid.  The  stalactites  on  the  calculus  arc  nearly  pure 
*'  oxalate  of  lime.  The  envelope  and  cnists  are  formed 
**  of  earthy  phosphates ;  in  the  former  is  a  quantity  of 
"  animal  matter." 

A  glance  at  the  fearfully  jagged  surface  of  this  cal- 
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cuius  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  ttirturc  tlie  woumn 
must  bave  aufFered  during  its  sojourn  iu  her  bladder  ; 
and  in  the  soft  coating  in  which  it  was  encased  we  have 
a  striking  exum])h'  of"  tlie  means  by  which  nature  often 
endeavoui-8  to  alleviate  or  remedy  disease.  If  it  had 
not  been  that  this  putty-like  material  was  thrown  round 
tlic  calculus,  and  thus  a  smooth  surface  given  to  what 
had  been  so  rugged,  it  is  impossible  it  could  ever  have 
escaped  through  tlie  urethra  l>y  the  natural  efforts. 

We  now  know  of  six  modes  by  which  calculi  can  be 
removed  from,  the  female  bladder.  Of  these,  two  are 
natural  efforts,  and  four  artificial.  Of  the  two  natural, 
that  of  which  the  present  case  is  an  instance  is  the  most 
common,  when  the  stone  is  of  small  size  ;  and  instances 
are  by  no  meims  rare  in  which  tliis  occurs.  But  it  is 
not  often  we  meet  with  cases  like  the  present,  and  that 
wliich  was  described  at  our  last  meeting  by  Dr.  Byrne,  in 
which  stones  of  such  large  dimensions  escape  through  the 
ui-ethra.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  urethra  resumed 
its  healthy  condition,  and  the  jierfect  control  regained 
over  the  sphincter,  is  very  important  in  u  practical 
point  of  view,  for  it  shows  the  great  extent  to  whiclt 
forcible  dilatation  of  the  uretJiru  may  be  carried  with 
impunity. 

The  second  natural  effort  by  which  stones  escape  from 
the  bladder  is  by  ulceration  through  the  coats  of  that 
viscus  into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina.  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  gives  a  notice  of  such  cases  in  his  work  on 
urinary  diseases.  I  lately  saw  a  case  with  Dr.  Banon, 
in  which  a  very  large  stone  made  its  way  out  tu  this 
manner  ;  but  as  he  intends  to  bring  forward  the  case 
At  a  future  meeting  of  the  society,  I  will  not  further 
allude  to  it  at  present.  The  four  urtiticial  nietliods  arc, 
dUatution,  incision  of  the  urethra,   incision  into   tiio 
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bladder,  iind  lithotrity.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  urethra  may  be  safely  dilated  ;  by 
safely,  I  mean  without  leaving  incontinence  of  urine 
behind  it.  Whenever  the  stone  is  of  moderate  size,  this 
method  should  be  adopted.  The  prepared  sponge  tents 
— such  as  arc  described  by  Dr,  Simpson,  mid  used  for 
the  dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri — will  be  found  very 
useful  when  employed  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  before 
the  operation.  Incision  of  the  urethra,  either  along  ita 
upper  or  lower  surface,  has  had  many  supporters.  It 
is  imagined  that  the  texture  of  the  canal  is  less  injured 
by,  and  yields  more  readily  to,  the  force  used  in  extrac- 
tion, and  that  the  wound  in  the  tissues  will  heal  more 
quickly  than  the  tone  of  the  canal  can  bo  recovered 
when  dilatation  has  been  carried  to  any  great  extent,  and 
that  thus  a  security  against  an  incontinence  of  urine  is 
provided.  In  coses  where  the  stone  is  very  large,  and 
the  operation  through  the  urethra  is  preferred,  this 
mode  of  proceeding  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The 
third  artificial  method  is  that  of  cutting  directly  into 
the  bladder,  through  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 
From  the  case  and  certainty  with  which  large  openings 
into  the  bladder  are  cured  every  day,  I  think  no  one 
need  be  afraid  to  perform  the  operation  in  question, 
when  a  stone  is  of  too  large  dimensions  to  puss  by  the 
urethra.  The  operation  is  rcmlily  performed  ;  and  by 
the  wire  sutures  the  wound  will  be  at  once  healed,  and 
no  chance  of  incontinence  of  urine — which  sometimes 
follows  operations  through  the  urethra — will  occur.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  operation  is  more  applicable  in 
cases  of  women  who  have  borne  children  thnn  in  vir- 
gins. In  the  latter,  the  narrownesw  of  tlie  vagina  and 
the  presence  of  the  hymen  must  render  the  operation 
more  difficult  than  when  the  vagina  b  wide  and  dilO'- 
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table,  and  a  good  view  can  1>e  got  of  the  parts  to  be 
incised.  Of  the  fourth  method,  or  lithotrity,  I  would 
observe  that,  aItho\igh  at  first  one  would  be  inclined  to 
think  it  the  best  and  safest  mode  of  proceeding,  it  baa 
been  found  to  offer  great  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which 
arises  from  the  ease  with  wliich  the  urine  escapes  from 
the  bladder  along  the  sides  of  the  instrument ;  and 
when  this  occurs,  there  is  always  danger  of  injuring 
the  inner  coat  of  the  bladder  by  the  blades  of  the 
Uthotritc*  If  this  can  be  avoided,  and  the  bladder  can 
be  kept  tolerably  full  of  water,  the  operation  ia  one 
which  offers  great  advantages. 

*  Since  the  iiboire  paiuage  wa«  written  moderu  ingvDuity  has  deviwd  im- 
pruvemuute  in  this  Uistrunmnt  wliich  liare  reUucod  the  risk  (o  n  mttiitnuni. 
For  full  infonnatiou  on  this  subject  i  must  reEer  Uic  reiuler  lo  Mr.  Tliomj)- 
mn's  nuaterly  treatiae  oa  Uttiototuy  «od  IdtJwtrity. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

To  pliysiciana  of  the  present  day,  who  are  so  well 
bkillcd  in  the  minutise  of  physical  diagnosis  of  disease, 
and  have  ao  many  valuable  works  at  hand  to  instruct 
and  ^uide  thcra,  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  reprint  the 
short  notice  which  follows,  as  it  contains  notliiiig  with 
wlilch  all  wcU-informcd  proctitiuners  are  nut  now 
familiar.  But  the  author  begs  to  remind  the  reader 
that  this  communication  was  made  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  when  physical  diagnosis  was  still  little  ad- 
vanced from  its  infancy  in  this  coimtry,  and  before  any 
of  the  great  works  which  arc  now  standard  and  classi- 
cal had  issued  &om  the  press.  Frottement  had  been 
observed  in  pericarditis,  but  there  was  no  e^dcncc 
that  any  one  had  previously  detected  that  pheuomenou 
in  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  cases  here  detailed,  and  the  observations  made 
on  them,  were  at  the  time  of  their  publication  new,  and 
constituted  a  not  unimportant  "contribution."  The 
subject  of  frottement  in  peritonitis  woa  afterwards  taken 
up  and  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Briglit.  This  explanation 
wdl  shew  why  it  has  been  thought  right  to  reproduce 
what  might  olhenvisc  have  appeared  a  trifling  com- 
munication. The  notice  appeared  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Dubim  Al^dkal  Jvurnai  for  the  year 
1834,  vol  VI. 
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Frottem^nt  observed  in  Peritonitis. 

As  any  thing  that  can  contribute  to  our  means  of 
discovering  the  diseases  of  the  heart  must  be  looked  on, 
as  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  the  practical 
physician,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  notice  of  some 
coses  which  have<!ome  under  my  observation,  although 
not  of  disease  of  the  heart,  may  serve  to  corroborate 
the  views  so  ably  set  forward  and  maintained  by  Dr. 
W.  Stokes,  in  his  paper  on  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis, 
in  tlie  fourth  volume  of  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal. 
It  is  there  stated,  tiiat  the  opinion  broaclied  by  Collin, 
in  1824,  and  which  liad  gained  no  credence  for  nearly 
^n  years,  is  founded  in  fact,  and  that  we  have  a  physical 
sign  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  lining  of  the  pericar- 
dium, viz.  a  "  frottement,"  or  sensation  of  rubbing 
together  of  two  uneven  surfaces,  distinguishable  by  the 
application  of  the  hand,  and  by  auscultation.  The  cases 
furnished  by  Dr.  Stokes  in  illustration  of  this  point  arc 
most  interesting  and  instructive,  and,  accompanied  as 
they  an;  by  his  judicious  observations,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  opening  a  new  field  in  the  departments  of 
practical  medicine  and  pathology.  With  a  view  to 
show  tliat  similar  effects  are  produced  in  the  peritoneum, 
when  that  racmlirane  is  the  subject  of  inflammation,  I 
have  been  induced  to  make  the  present  communication. 

In  January,  1832,  a  woman  aged  thirty  years  was 
admitted  into  my  ward  for  the  diseases  of  females  in 
the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  labouring  under  dropsy  of 
the  left  ovarium.  The  tumor  filled  the  abdomen  from 
the  pubis  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and  was  remarkably 
hard  and  unyielding.  A  few  days  after  admission  she 
was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  belly  and  febrile 
Rymptoms,  which  continued  for  a  week,  and  required 
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the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  other  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment, before  she  was  relieved ;  during  which  time  a 
remarkable  sensation  was  communicated  to  the  hand 
when  applied  over  the  umbilicus  audits  neighbourhood. 
The  sensation  was  that  of  a  grating  or  rubbing  together 
of  two  uneven  and  rather  dry  surfaces,  and  was  ren- 
dered most  evident  by  ordering  the  patient  to  take  a 
full  inspiration,  thereby  causing  the  abdominal  parietea 
to  move  more  freely  over  the  surface  of  the  tumor.  By 
the  application  of  the  stethoscope  a  loud  aud  distinct 
"frotteracnt"  was  audible,  extending  over  a  space  of 
about  iive  inches  in  diameter,  with  the  umbilicus  for  u 
centre.  In  a  few  days  the  pain  and  inflammatorj* 
83Tnptoms  subsided  under  the  treatment  employed,  and 
with  thenx  the  sensatiou  just  described,  and  the  audible 
phenomena  altogether  disappeared. 

In  the  December  following  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  similar  effects,  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady 
wlio  was  under  my  cure  for  excessive  enlargement  of 
the  spleen.  The  tumor  occupied  the  left  half  of  the 
abdomen,  clipping  down  into  the  pelvis  on  that  side, 
and  its  anterior  edge  passed  the  median  line  of  the 
body,  particularly  at  the  lower  part,  where  it  extended 
considerably  into  the  right  side.  She  was  seized  with 
intiummution  of  the  tumor,  and  during  its  continuance 
phenomena  precisely  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
last  case  were  perceived  ;  there  was  the  same  creaking 
fiensation  when  either  the  band  or  the  stethoscope  was 
Applied  to  the  surface,  and  this  entirely  subsided  when 
the  Inflammation  and  pain  were  arrested. 

It  would  appear  tliat  this  method  of  diagnosis  of 
disease  of  a  serous  membrane  is  applicable  only  ui  those 
situatiouti  where  one,  ut  least,  of  ibc  opposed  surfaces 
is  adherent  to  a  solid  resisting  body.     I  am  not  aware 
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that  such  phenomena  as  have  been  mentioned  can  be 
perceived  in  inflammation  of  tlie  peritoneum  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  where  the  soft  pliable  walla  of 
the  abdomen  are  in  contact  witli  the  maas  of  intestines  ; 
but  when  a  large  solid  tumor  comcfl  to  occupy  the 
cavity,  as  in  the  instances  above  mentioned,  the  case 
resembles  that  of  the  pericardium  with  tlie  heart  within 
it,  and  similar  physical  signs  of  disease  of  the  serous 
•urfaces  become  apparent. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  that  theae  cases  may  be  em- 
ployed as  confirming  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the 
diagnosis  of  pericarditis,  and  with  that  view  I  wish  to 
record  thJA  brief  notice  of  them. 
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CHAPTER  XIIl 


That  the  following  case  is  of  ^eat  rarity  appears 
from  the  fact  tliat  hi  the  most  recent  works*  it  is  the 
only  instance  quoted,  with  the  exception  of  onesimihir 
related  by  Mr.  Crosse  of  Norwich,  and  alluded  to 
by  I>r.  Graily  Hewitt.  The  affection  has  received 
from  uuthoi's  different  nainca,  introversion  of  the 
bladder,  eversion  of  the  bladder,  and,  as  I  have  called 
it,  invci'siou  of  the  bladder.  It  consists  in  a  turning 
inside  out  of  the  urinary  bladder  through  the  urethra 
in  tlie  female  ;  just  ua  the  uterus  is  turned  inside  out 
through  the  os  uteri  iu  that  formidable  accident,  in- 
version  of  the  uterus  after  parturition. 

It  would  at  first  seem  impossible  that  such  an  occur- 
rence could  ever  take  place,  when  tlie  sninllness  of  the 
orifice  of  the  urethral  opening  into  the  bladder  is  con- 
sidered ;  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that  Mr.  Crosse  should 
have  been  at  first  doubtful  of  the  nature  of  the  case 
which  he  met  with.  Tlie  instance  of  tliis  rare  affection 
whtcli  came  under  my  ob3er\'ation  was  exhibited  by 
me  to  the  Pathological  Society  of  Dublin  on  the  22nd 
of  Februar}',  1862.  I  quote  the  account  from  the  pro- 
cccdJuga  of  that  Society  published  in  the  Dublin  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Medical  Science  of  that  year. 


*  Dr.  M'Clintock,  Tlr.  Omilj-  TIewiti,  &c 
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Inversion  of  the  Urinary  Bladder  through  the  Urethra, 
with  lart^e  Prolapsus  of  the  Bectum,  in  a  female  child. 

On  the  20th  of  Jannary  last  a  female  cliilJ,  aged  one 
year  and  eleven  months,  was  sent  to  me  from  the  country 
to  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  with  a  statement  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the  genital  and  urinary 
organs.  She  was  a  fine,  strong,  liundsome  child.  The 
appearance  of  the  parts  was  most  extraordinary.  Just 
between  the  labia  there  was  u  scarlet  tumor  about  the 
size  of  a  chestnut ;  and  it  at  once  struck  me  that  it 
was  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder,  similar  to  what 
has  been  seen  in  cases  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  or  of 
malformation  where  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
is  open  above  the  pubes,  and  the  inner  coat  of  the  blad- 
der protrudes. 

Upon  toucliing  it  with  my  finger,  the  child  cried 
nolently.  It  could  be  forced  bock,  and  even  replaced 
by  pressure  ;  and  the  urethra  was  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  the  easy  passage  of  my  forefinger  into  the 
reptaced  blntlder,  showing  the  case  to  be  one  of  com- 
plete inversion  of  the  bladder  through  the  urethra. 
The  mother  told  me  that  the  inversion  of  the  bladder 
did  not  take  place  until  the  child  had  a  fit  of  crying 
when  it  was  twelve  months  old.  There  was  also  a 
large  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  which  occurred  when 
she  was  nine  months  old,  in  consequence  of  an  attack 
of  diarrhcea.  The  child  remained  in  hospital  up  to 
Monday  last,  and  continued  quite  well.  1  kept  her  in 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means  to  remedy  the 
defect.  On  Sunday  morning,  however,  she  was  attacked 
with  severe  croup,  which  terminated  in  her  death  on 
Monday  evening.  I  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  the 
specimen  now  before  the  society,  showing  the  bladder 
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turned  inside  out  through  the  urethra.  It  had  now 
loBt  eomc  of  the  ecorlet  colour,  and  something  of  its 
*'  feize.  In  the  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  there  was  nothing 
rcmarlcablc ;  but,  combined  with  the  other  defect,  it 
gave  the  parts  a  very  curious  appearance.  The  uterus 
wns  in  situ,  and  the  ovorica  were  very  large  for  a  child 
of  her  age.  I  had  never  seen  another  instance  of  such 
inversion.  The  child  died  of  croup,  and  the  specimen 
showed  a  very  perfect,  well-formed  false  membrane, 
lining  the  trachea,  and  forming  a  tube  within  it.  The 
gentleman  who  made  the  post-mortem  examination  told 
me  that  the  deposit  of  false  membrane  did  not  extend 
lower  down  than  the  biiurcation  of  the  trachea.* 


It  has  been  stated  that  this  affection  is  peculiar  to 
children  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for  in  some  of  the  older 
authors  instances  arc  adduced  where  it  has  been  ol>- 
scrved  in  women  advanced  in  life.  In  an  article  of 
f^rcat  pOTver  and  research,  written  by  Mr.  Phillips  of 
London,  on  the  "  Abnormal  Anatomy  of  the  Bladder,* 
and  published  in  Dr.  Todd's  Cyclopa&dia  <rf  Anatomy, 
ISJWl,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

"  Among  the  acquired  changes  of  conformation  of 
*•  the  urinary  bladder  there  is  one  which  may  be 
"  tenned  introversion.  In  this  afFeetion,  which  in  rare, 
"  the  superior  portion  of  the  oi^n  is  so  depressed  as 
"  to  be  brought  near  to  its  neck,  to  project  into  the 
**  urethra,  and  in  woman  to  make  its  appearance  at  the 
*  external  orifice  of  that  canal.  Chopartf  relates  from 
**  Percy  the  following  observation  : — The  patient  was 
**  an  abbess  aged  6fty-two,  in  whom  the  fundus  of  the 

"  Tlio  preparatjon  ia  in  the  aothor^it  pon««noD. 

f  Tnxti  dea  iMliwlien  dm  votes  artnaim,  Una,  i.  p.  399. 
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"  bladder  was  impacted  in  the  nec1<,  having  also  passed 
"  along  the  urethra,  and  forming  at  it&  external  orifice 
"  a  tumor  of  the  \*olurae  of  the  egg  of  a  pigeon,  red, 
"  Heshy,  unequally  tumefied,  which  when  pressed  upon 
"  with  the  finger  returned  into  the  canul,  and  reap- 
"  pcared  without  any  violent  exertion.  An  analogous 
"  case  occurred  to  Foubert.*  The  patient  died  ;  the 
"  body  wa3  examined  after  death,  and  it  was  found 
"  that  the  posterior  and  superior  region  of  the  bladder 
"  was  depressed  into  the  form  of  a  cone,  whose  apex 
"  had  penetrated  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  a  portion  of 
*'  ileum  about  six  inches  long  being  lodged  in  this  de* 
"  pression." 

In  neither  of  these  cades  does  the  inversion  appear 
to  have  been  so  complete  as  in  the  case  which  came 
under  my  notice. 

*  liemoirMcl*  rAcndemie  de  dumrgi*,  torn.  ii.  p.  36. 
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CHAPTKR   XIV. 

ALTHoroH  the  diaj^osU  of  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  is  now  so  familiar  to  all  well-informed  practitioners 
that  few  cases  of  that  disease  remain  long  undiscovered, 
yet  it  was  not  so  until  after  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century  Imd  ehi]>scd.  Dr.  Stokes  begins  the 
cliaptcr  on  abdominal  aneurism,  in  his  masterly  work 
"  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorto,"  In  the  following 
words  : — "  Our  knowledge  of  the  diagnosis  of  this 
"  affection  may  safely  be  said  to  date  from  the  year 
"  1830,  when  Dr.  Beatty  of  this  city  published  his 
"  accurate  observations  on  a  single  case  of  the  disease. 
"  Although  Morgagni  haii  shown  that  the  lesion  had 
"  been  often  mistaken  or  overlooked,  while  Laennec 
"  had  indicated  the  physical  sij^s  of  aneurism,  yet  it 
"  was  not  until  after  Dr.  Beatty's  record  of  a  case  of 
"  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  that  physicians  were 
"  cnablcil  to  diagnose  that  disease,  or  even  led  to  suspect 
"  it  in  cases  which  before  had  been  differently  inter- 
"  preted.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that^  in 
•*the  years  1827,  1828,  and  1829,  as  is  shown  by  Dr. 
"  Beatty,  an  individual  labouring  under  this  disease, 
"  with  marked  and  violent  symptoms,  was  carefully  and 
"  repeatedly  examined  by  the  most  eminent  physicians 
"  in  Dublin,  London,  and  Paris,  and  yet  without  n 
"  suspicion  being  formed  of  the  real  nature  of  the  case. 
"  And  when  we  tind  such  names  as  those  of  Graves. 
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*'  Cheyne,  Brodie,  Colles,  Tovvnseud,  Wilson  Philip, 
"  and  Andral  among  those  in  attendance  on  the  pntiunt, 
"  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that,  up  to 
^^  the  period  in  question,  the  diagnosis  of  tlie  disease,  at 
"  least  from  its  symptoms,  had  never  been  established." 
After  the  foregoing  Uistiiaony  from  such  un  authority,  I 
feel  that  little  apology  is  needed  for  now  republishing 
the  paper  alluded  to.  I  do  so,  with  the  addition  of  the 
written  opinions  of  some  of  the  great  men  through 
whose  hands  the  patient  passed  during  hia  years  of 
intense  agony.  This  may  now  fairly  be  done,  as  they 
have  all  passed  away  from  thia  life,  and  I  am  the 
sole  survivor  of  all  who  were  consulted  on  the  case. 

A  case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta^  with  the 
Dissection  and  Observations. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Martinet^,*  that  "  diagnosis  is 
**  the  most  important  part  of  patliology,  for  it  not  only 
**  enables  the  phj'sician  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  dis- 
"  eases,  but  also  the  treatment  best  adapted  for  their 
"  relief."  It  embraces  the  solution  of  that  great  ques- 
tion which  is  presented  to  every  man  who  investigates 
fiiaeasc,  and  which  it  is  his  first  duty  to  endeavour  to 
solve  :  "  What  is  the  organ  affected,  and  what  is  the 
"  nature  of  its  derangement  ?"  A  strict  inquiry  into 
the  symptoms,  and  an  examination  of  the  functions  of 
the  different  organs  will,  for  the  most  part,  lead  to  a 
detection  of  any  derangement  in  their  performance, 
and  hence  to  the  organ  affected.  But  there  arc  excc])- 
tions  to  this  rule,  among  which  may  be  ranked  aneu- 
risms in  the  thorax  and  abdomen. 
To  discover  the  existence  of  this  disease   in  the 


*  Slauuel  d«  PiiUiologi«. 
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incipient  stage,  or  even  after  it  may  have  atlflined  to  » 
consideroblc  and  futul  extent,  hoA  ever  been  adtmtted  to 
be  a  matttir  of  great  difficulty,  and  to  this  effect  we  have 
the  testimony  of  many  celebrated  writers  on  the  subject. 
Morgagni*  relates  some  cnacs  in  which  the  diseaac  waa 
mistaken,  even  by  himself  and  others,  in  which,  on 
examination  after  death,  so  little  had  the  previous 
symptoms  indicated  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  that 
it  was  totally  overlooked,  and  the  tumors  were  called 
by  different  names.  Hodgsonf  remarks,  "Aneurisms 
"  in  the  thuras  or  abdomen  frequently  prove  fatal, 
"  before  a  knowledge  of  their  existence  is  con6rmcd  by 
"  that  evidence  which  the  appearance  of  the  tumor 
"  externally  generally  affords,"  KicherandJ  says,  "It 
"  is  only  when  the  disease  becomes  accessible  to  the 
^  senses  of  the  sight  and  touch,  that  internal  aneurisms 
"  afford  signs  that  can  be  relied  on.  Up  to  that  mo- 
"  mcnt  any  tliat  exist  are  but  equivocal.  Frequently, 
"  in  opening  dead  bodies,  dilatations  arc  discovered  of 
"  the  existence  of  which  there  had  been  nothing  during 
"  life  to  cause  a  suspicion,  and  frequently  such  tumors 
**  burst  before  tliey  have  attained  a  size  sufficient  to 
"  destroy  the  parietes  of  the  cavity  in  which  they 
"  exist" 

Other  authorities  might  be  quoted,  if  necessary,  to 
prove  what  is  now  universally  admitted.  This  diffi- 
culty in  the  diagnosis  occurs  chiefly  when  the  disease  is 
situated  in  the  descending  aorta.  If  it  spring  from 
the  arch  of  tliis  artery,  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  point  it  out  more  clearly,||  such  as  deranged  cir- 

*  Eptst.  xl.  Bee.  S7. 

t  DisMBH  of  tb«  ArteriM  Atid  Vdnn,  p,  H». 
X  DLct^  dM  ScMDcen  Me<lti:a]<^  nrt.  Am-urisin«. 
II  Hwlgmo,  p.  93.    Biira'a  IMflauas  of  Uie  Heart. 
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eolation  and  pulsation  at  the  wrist,  cough,  sense  of 
suffocation,  diJiiculty  of  swallowing,  and  often  a.  distinct 
pulsation  perceived  by  the  patient }  but  when  it  is  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  heart,  the  interruption  to  the 
circulation  is  not  so  manifest.  In  many  it  does  not  occur ; 
and  even  if  present,  it  is  not  discoverable  at  the  part 
usually  examined,  the  wrist ;  while  the  other  symptoms 
caused  by  its  pressure  on  the  organs  and  its  vicinity 
are  at  the  same  time  very  equivocal,  being  indicative  of 
many  diseases  in  these  organs,  as  well  as  of  aneurism 
of  a  neighbouring  artery.  While  this  difficulty  in  the 
discovery  of  so  fetal  a  disease  exists,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  whom  an  opportunity  occurs  of  witness- 
ing it,  to  communicate  the  observations  he  may  have 
made  J  in  the  hope  that  by  an  accumulation  of  facts  in- 
ferences may  be  drawn  tending  to  elucidate  this  obscure 
but  important  subject,  and  to  assist  future  obseners  in 
its  diagnosis.  Under  this  impression  I  have  drawn  up 
the  following  case,  fixim  very  full  notes  taken  during 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  leaving,  as  unimportant, 
the  details  of  the  treatment,  as  it  will  appear  that  the 
true  nature  of  the  malady  was  not  suspected  during 
life  ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  draw  as  accurate  a  picture 
as  the  vorj'iug  and  contrudictorj'  symjitoms  of  tlic  ease 
will  admit  of.  This  case  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  the 
patient  was  under  my  inspection  from  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  disease ;  and  having,  from  peculiar  circumstances, 
watched  its  progress  with  great  anxiety,  no  symptom 
or  change  escaped  my  observation. 

J.  M.  Esq.,  aged  thirty-three  years,  of  robust  frame 
and  regular  and  temperate  habits  of  life,  was  seized  in 
August,  1827,  with  dull  pain  in  the  loins,  which,  from 
bis  being  subject  to  rheumatic  affections,  and  having 
then  recently  been  exposed  to  chiU,  terminating  iu  u 

20" 
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lienvy  coU,  va&  thought  to  be  lumbago.  I  snw  him 
about  a  fortnight  uf^cr  the  commencement  of  the  attack, 
and  be  then  compbuned  of  a  fixed  dull  pain  in  the 
back,  not  situated  in  the  external  muscles,  but  occupy- 
ing a  deeper  situation,  Oji  he  described  it,  as  if  it  were 
between  the  bowels  and  the  spine.  The  smallest  sudden 
change  of  position  produced  acute  pain,  shooting  from 
the  loins  towards  the  spine  ;  and  although,  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  illness,  he  was  comparatively  at  ease  when 
standing  or  walking,  yet  soon  the  making  a  false  step, 
or  any  irregular  movement,  even  stooping  to  tie  bia 
shoe,  produced  suffering  so  severe  that  be  could  no 
longer  leave  the  house.  This  ailment,  which  was  at  first 
confined  to  thu  loins,  soon  extended  gradually  round  tbe 
belly.  The  bowels  were  kept  open,  yet  the  belly  swelled 
much,  even  to  tympany  ;  but  there  was  no  increase  of 
pain  on  pressure,  nor  any  tumor  perceptible  then,  nor 
aflerwards,  when  tbe  distention  was  reduced.  He  was 
very  flatulent,  and  whenever  he  lay  for  any  time  the  pain 
increased,  whilst  he  was  commonly  relieved  on  standing 
up,  by  discharge  of  wind  upwards.  Pulse  natural ;  appe- 
titc  good,  but  ])nin  usually  supervened  on  eating;  urine 
natural,  altbuugh  be  had  a  slight  suppression  for  a  few 
days,  which  was  removed  by  sweet  spirit  of  nitre. 

At  this  time  Dr.  ChejTie  saw  him  frequently  with  rae. 
Antimoniuls,  mercurials,  narcotics,  purgatives,  cupping, 
and  blistering  to  the  loins,  &c,  were  all  tried  without 
producing  any  decided  effect  After  some  slight  im- 
provement  he  went  in  September  to  Cheltenham  ;  there 
he  saw  Dr.  Boisragon.  In  the  coarse  of  three  weeks  tlicre 
was  an  almost  total  rcmissiun  of  pain,  and  an  amendment 
in  strength  and  spirits.  In  another  week,  however,  pain 
returned,  with  uneasiness  in  the  bowels  at  night,  which 
constantly  compelled  him  to  rise  and  w;dk  about,  when 
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change  of  position  and  discharge  of  wind  upwards  gene- 
rally gave  relief.  Under  Dr.  Boisragon's  directions  he 
used  tlie  Cheltenham  waters  for  about  six  weeks,  with 
occasional  doses  of  blue  pUl  and  rhubarb.  He  used  the 
warm  bath,  and  friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  and  en- 
tirely changed  his  manner  of  living,  eating  animal  food 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  drinking  wine,  or  brandy 
and  water.  In  November  he  returned  to  Dublin  free  from 
pain,  and  improved  in  appearance  ;  but  within  a  week 
the  pain  returned  in  both  sides  with  increased  violence. 
It  was  now  uo  longer  a  shock  caused  by  change  of  posi- 
tion, but  a  most  severe  spasmodic  twisting  and  pulling 
of  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines,  but  tnore  particu- 
larly in  the  region  of  the  colon  at  botli  sides.  This 
would  last  to  a  degree  of  torture,  for  some  hours  at  a 
time,  and  tlien  subside  ;  some  feeling  of  it  constantly  re- 
curred  with  violence  now  and  then  after  meals,  so  great 
as  to  compel  him  to  leave  the  table.  Hewas  now  likewise 
distressed  by  a  dull  pain,  apparently  distinct  from  the 
spasm  of  the  sides  through  the  whole  abdomen,  as  If 
there  was  a  weight  that  pulled  it  internally  from  every 
part.  This  uneasiness  was  always  worse  in  be<l,  and 
continued  to  increase  the  longer  he  lay  ;  even  when  he 
went  to  bed  freed  from  it,  he  was  awakened  in  two  or 
three  hours,  and  compelled  to  rise.  His  sleep  was  thus 
broken  ;  he  rarely  enjoyed  it  for  above  two  horn's  nt  a 
time,  and  sometimes  did  not  close  his  eyes  ;  frequently 
he  dressed  himself  and  walked  about,  or  sat  and  read 
for  hours,  which  relieved  thi;  puin,  uud  eiuiblcd  him  to 
rest  in  bed  for  an  hour  or  two  before  its  return.  It 
appeared  to  him  as  if  the  pain  came  on  as  the  matter 
descended  in  the  bowels,  and  it  was  always  relieved  by 
evacuation  :  this  led  him  to  have  recourse  to  injections, 
which  he  uzied  freely.     lie  also  thought  that  heat  wa» 
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concerned  in  the  production  of  pain,  for  although  he 
could  not  remain  in  bed,  it  alwuys  relieved  hira  to  lie 
down  on  a  sofa  or  chairs  in  the  day-time  ;  and  when  at 
a  subsequent  period  he  tried  the  hot  bath,  this  pain  of 
l)owcls  invariably  came  on,  and  equally  so  whether  he 
lay  or  sat  upright  In  it. 

Dr.  Graves  saw  him  in  November  :  a  course  of 
turpentine  injections  and  blistering  appeared  to  re- 
lieve all  the  symptoms  at  this  time,  but  after  about 
a  month  they  recurred  with  severity,  and  seemed  in- 
sensible to  the  same  treatment.  New  remedies  were 
resorted  to  with  temporary  intermissions  of  the  pain  : 
all  seemed  at  first  to  give  relief,  and  then  to  lose 
their  effect.  At  this  period  he  lived  pretty  much  as 
formerly,  eating  meat,  but  not  any  vegetables,  and 
drinking  wine.  He  continued  during  tlic  winter  much 
in  the  same  state,  with  occasional  violent  attacks  of 
pain  and  spasm,  and  often  with  an  intermission  of  days 
between  them.  He  tried  the  effect  of  opiate  injections, 
which  always  produced  immediate  ease ;  but  the  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels  which  followed  their  use,  and  the 
distress  thereby  produced,  were  so  great  that  he  was 
obliged  to  discontinue  them.  He  was  not,  however,  at 
any  time  incapacitated  from  attending  to  business  in 
court.  At  one  period  during  the  term  the  effect  of 
speaking  in  an  important  cause  was  very  striking  ;  he 
had  been  suffering  greatly  during  the  whole  day,  and 
could  with  difficulty  remain  in  court;  but  all  pain  fled 
when  he  arose  to  address  the  bench,  ond  he  continued 
perfectly  well  while  speaking,  and  during  the  following 
evening.  From  the  end  of  April,  1828,  the  distressing 
pain  of  the  bowels  became  worse,  and  from  the  harass- 
ing effects  of  it,  and  the  total  loss  of  rest,  his  strength 
greatly  declined,  and  his  appetite  fur  the  first  time 
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became  bad  ;  his  pulse  however  continued  good.  It 
wufl  at  this  jwriod  that  he  resumed  the  use  of  warm 
baths,  and  experienced  the  unpleasant  increase  of  pain 
from  them  which  I  have  already  mentioned.  In  Juno 
he  began  to  use  bark  and  cold  baths  ;  the  former  was 
soon  discontinued,  as  he  thought  his  stomach  un- 
pleasantly aflFected  by  it.  The  baths  did  not  cause  any 
redness  or  glow  of  sltin,  but  gave  a  feeling  of  increased 
strength,  uiiO  materially  affected  the  pain  in  the  sides  ; 
when  tliis  was  flharpcst,  the  plunge  into  the  bath  at  onco 
relieved  it,  sometimes  for  hours,  though  often  but  for 
half  an  hour  or  less. 

Mr.  Colles  saw  iiira  often  during  this  month.  He 
now  commenced  horse  exercise  and  riding  in  a  gig. 
In  the  early  part  of  July  the  pain,  wliicli  hud  been 
latterly  most  felt  in  the  left  side,  changed  for  a 
time  to  the  right  iliac  region,  and,  on  one  occasion, 
after  exposure  to  cold,  rigors  came  on  towards  even- 
ing with  great  severity,  and  lasted  for  about  six  hours. 
lie  now  went  on  circuit,  and  continued  away  during 
the  last  three  weeks  of  July  and  the  first  week  of 
August,  travelling  in  a  gig  for  the  sake  of  air  and 
exercise.  He  always  found  the  heat  of  court  oppres- 
sive, as  it  produced  weakness  and  return  of  pain.  One 
day  in  particular,  of  groat  heat  and  labour,  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  days  of  severe  pain  and  spasm  in  the 
sides,  and  great  consequent  derangement  of  the  bowels  j 
for  1  should  mention  that  the  spasm,  when  it  became 
severe,  appeared  to  prevent  the  passage  through  the 
intestines,  and  impeded  the  operation  of  medicine;  which 
derangement  in  ita  turn  appeared  to  produce  and  in- 
crease the  pain.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  illness 
there  was  incessant  occasion  for  keeping  the  bowels 
well  freed ;  the  least  accumulation,  for  above  five  or 
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six  hours,  bringing  on  the  pain,  or  perhaps  the  spasm 
in  the  sides.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  setting  out  on 
circuit  he  was  seized  at  night,  without  any  cause  that  he 
could  tmce,  with  frequent  violent  spasm  in  the  left  side, 
attended  with  sjinptoins  diifering  from  those  in  former 
attjicks.  It  was  now  a  continued  dull  pain  in  the  left 
loin  and  hip,  and  down  the  thigh  of  that  side,  with  IhrC' 
quent  violent  spasms  shooting  forward  in  a  straight  direc. 
tiou  to  the  lx?liy  ;  these  spasms  ORcurred  on  change  of 
posture,  or  any  movement  however  slight ;  they  felt  to 
him  more  muscular  than  former  pains,  and  proceeding 
from  a  point  nearer  to  the  surface.  When  they  seized 
him  he  could  feel  the  bowels  in  front,  directly  opposite, 
hard,  und  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  twisting  and  contor- 
tion. This  state  continued  without  intermission  two 
days,  and  then  gradually  ceased.  While  the  pain 
continued  he  felt  ver)'  chilly,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  have  a  fire,  although  the  days  were  fine. 
After  an  interval  of  eight  days  hi*  had  another  attack 
precisely  similar,  but  more  severe  ;  each  time  the 
bowels  were  much  constipated,  yielding  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  to  medicine.  Notwitlistaiiding  these 
exhausting  attacks,  he  found  himself  at  the  end  of  cir- 
cuit stronger  and  more  at  case  than  when  he  left  home ; 
his  appetite  was  improved,  and  his  bowels  were  more 
easily  freed. 

Tlio  pain  in  the  right  side  now  entirely  subsided, 
and  the  general  uneasiness  in  tlie  bowels  diminishi-d  ; 
but  he  was  affected  at  night  by  cramps  in  the  feet 
and  legs,  and  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the  legs  fre- 
quently came  on  with  any  return  of  the  pain  in  the  side 
or  of  uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  particularly  when  in 
bed  or  lying  down.  He  found  the  bowels  at  this 
pei'iod  more  obedient  to  medicine,  and  freed  with  a 
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less  quantity  than  usual,  for  latterly  the  natural  action 
seemetl  quite  goue,  a  great  deal  of  medicine  being  re- 
quired to  produce  evacuation.  Bleeding  from  piles,  to 
which  he  was  habitually  subject,  and  which  at  times  had 
been  very  considerable,  now  ceased.  He  remained  in 
Dublin  from  the  7th  till  the  latter  end  of  August,  and 
during  that  period  continued  to  suffer  much  in  the 
same  manner;  the  colicky  pains  recurring  from  time  to 
time  with  great  violence,  and  his  sleep  being  constantly 
broken.  It  appeared  to  me  at  this  time,  and  I  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  liimself  and  some  of  his 
friends,  that  in  its  nature  and  situation  the  pain  in  the 
bowels  very  much  resembled  that  produced  in  the  lead 
colic  ;  and  in  looking  over  the  work  on  FHsoases  of 
the  Abdomen,  by  M.  Andral,  I  ftiund  a  description  of 
a  disease  resembling  the  colica  pictonum,  but  not  caused 
by  lead,  wliich  he  states  to  be  rare,  and  not  of  long 
continuance.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  no  definite 
opinion  of  the  disease  had  been  formed  by  us  at  this 
period  ;  the  symptoms  were  so  variable,  and  the  indicar 
tions  of  organic  disease  so  obscure,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  able  and  valuable  medical  and  surgical  assistance 
which  we  had  called  to  our  aid,  no  satisfactory  diagnosis 
could  be  given.  In  the  end  of  August,  finding  that  no 
amendment  took  place,  I  ui^ed  him  to  go  to  London, 
and  if  possible  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where  1  was  most 
anxious  he  should  be  seen  by  M.  Andral.  After  wait- 
ing some  days  for  the  subsidence  of  an  attack  of  pain, 
he  set  out,  and  reached  Jjondon  without  difficulty.  He 
remained  at  Woolwich  for  a  fortnight,  and  there  he 
Iiad  the  benefit  of  the  advice  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Upon 
a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  stricture  in  the  rectum, 
he  proposed  to  have  Mr.  Brodie's  opinion  on  the  case  ; 
his  examination  placed  the  healthy  condition  of  thu 
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gut  beyond  a  doubt,  I  may  observe  that  1  had  pre- 
viously liccn  led  to  investigate  this  organ  on  a  similar 
suspicion,  with  the  same  result.  Our  patient  improved 
at  Woolwich,  and  determinc-d  on  going  to  Farifl, 
which  he  reached  about  the  middle  of  September. 
He  was  encouraged  to  take  this  step  by  the  presence 
in  that  city  of  Dr.  Graves,  who  hod  seen  him  in 
Dublin,  and  was  acquainted  with  M.  Aridral  ;  thcy^ 
together  with  Dr.  To^vnsend,  who  was  there  likewise, 
had  two  or  three  meetings  on  the  ca«e,  in  each  of  which 
the  most  minute  examination  of  the  abdomen  and  of 
the  history  of  the  symptoms  was  made  by  M.  Andral, 
who,  at'ter  mature  deliberation,  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  symptoms  complained  of  were  the  result  "d'une 
neurose  intcstinale.**  He  said  he  found  nothing  that 
indicated,  organic  disease,  and  that  there  was  a  great 
analogy  between  the  sufferings  of  Mr.  M.  and  those 
complained  of  by  persons  under  the  influence  of  lead. 
During  his  stay  in  Paris,  which  continued  about  three 
weeks,  until  early  in  October,  he  improved  in  every 
respect ;  the  pains  ahnost  entirely  subsided,  his  appetite, 
spirits,  and  fle^li  returned,  he  ate  and  drank  without 
restraint,  and  his  nights  were  passed  in  sound,  refresh- 
ing sleep  ;  his  letters  at  that  time  were  most  cheering, 
and  eveni'thing  promised  a  perfect  recovery.  He  con- 
tinued well  through  the  journey  back  to  England, 
almost  up  to  the  very  moment  of  landing  at  Dover, 
when  suddenly,  while  walking  thu  deck  of  the  packet 
with  Dr.  Townsend,  who  accompanied  him,  a  moat 
violent  pain  shot  through  the  back  and  bowch*,  the 
effect  of  which  was  instantaneously  to  throw  the  whole 
of  the  belly  into  a  state  of  spasm  and  torture,  and  in 
this  state  he  continued  for  several  houi-s.  By  the  use 
of  opiates  he  so  far  reco\ered  as  to  be  able  to  come 
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down  to  dinner,  and  the  paroxysm  subsided  ;  this  was 
the  first  he  had  had  for  a.  month  or  more.  Hu  reached 
London  the  following  day,  and  on  the  7th  of  October 
he  saw  Dr,  Wilson  Philip,  under  whose  care  he  remained 
three  weeks.  Doctor  Philip  pronounced  that  the  com- 
plaint arose  from  indigestion,  and  that  the  pain  and 
spasms  of  the  intestines  were  produced  by  the  disengage- 
ment of  gas,  from  the  ill-digested  matter  retained  in 
them-  He  prescribed  with  a  view  to  correct  this  state, 
and  the  patient  appeared  to  improve  daily. 

Mr.  M.  left  London  on  the  25th  of  October,  and 
reached  Dublin  in  a  few  days.  On  his  arrival  I  saw 
him,  and  found  him  much  improved  in  appearance,  and 
he  described  all  his  symptoms  as  greatly  alleviated. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Ireland  the  law  term  began, 
and  he  resumed  his  labours  with  confidence  and  spirit. 
In  a  few  daj-s,  however,  the  hopes  of  recovery  were 
blighted  by  a  iresh  attack  of  pain  and  spasm,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  he  complained  of  the  pain  extending 
to  the  chest ;  this  became  so  severe  the  first  night  of 
its  appearance,  that  he  put  a  blister  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  sternum,  to  wliich  place  the  pain  was  then  con- 
fined ;  the  following  day  it  moved  to  the  right  side, 
and  occupied  exactly  the  region  of  the  liver.  When 
desired  to  point  out  the  seat  of  suffering,  he  traced  the 
boundaries  of  the  liver  with  accuracy,  and  complained 
at  the  same  time  of  severe  pain  in  the  right  scapula. 
Dr.  To>vn8end  visited  him  constantly  during  this  period, 
in  conjunction  witb  Dr.  Graves  and  myself.  He  was 
now  confined  entirely  to  his  room,  but  could  not  lie 
down  in  bed  ;  he  either  sat  propped  up  with  pillowa  or 
in  a  high  sloping-backed  chair  ;  any  attempt  at  the 
horizontal  posture  brought  on  increase  of  suffering. 
Not vritbstan ding  the  severity  of  this  attack,  the  pcdsc 
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continuccl  steady  nl  80,  but  blooJ  drawn  from  his  arm 
exhibited  the  inflammatory  crust.  In  a  week  he  was 
able  to  leave  his  room,  and  the  pain  in  the  right  side 
gradually  subsided.  He  had  resumed  the  amusement 
of  singino^  on  his  return  to  Ireland,  in  which  art  he  was 
an  admired  proficient,  and  his  evenings  were  now 
usually  enlivened,  by  this  recreation :  I  mention  this  to 
show  how  little  the  respiratory  function  was  interrupted. 
In  the  course  of  a  fortniglit  he  was  so  far  recovered  as 
to  be  able  to  use  exercise  on  horseback,  which  he  con- 
tinued until  early  in  Ueccmber.  He  now  experienced 
a  fresh  accession  of  pain,  for  although  comparatively 
well  in  the  interval,  he  had  frequent  returns  of  it  since 
the  last  severe  fit.  It  did  not  now  occupy  the  region  of 
the  liver  as  before,  but  extended  across  the  chest,  and 
round  the  sides  to  the  back,  following  the  attachments 
of  the  diaphragm.  Tlic  pain  was  of  a  darting,  spas- 
modic character,  but  the  respiration  remained  naturaL 
His  sufferings  became  very  severe  at  this  time  ;  every 
part  of  the  abdomen  was  in  a  state  of  torture  and  spasm, 
particidarly  the  left  iliac  region  ;  the  pain  seemed 
to  shoot  through  the  bone  at  this  place ;  and  the  muscles 
of  the  back,  extending  up  to  the  scapula,  commenced 
to  feel  uneasiness.  A  cup  of  strong  coffee  frequently 
procured  relief  at  this  jwriod.  He  was  now  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  narcotics  pretty  freely  ;  neither  bella- 
donna, stramonium,  nor  h3*o8cyamu9  afforded  any 
alleviation  ;  the  preparations  of  opium  alone  being  of 
use. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1829,  he  commenced  to  take 
the  carbonate  of  iron,  for  although  it  had  been  trietl  in 
an  early  stage  of  the  disease  without  benefit,  we  wished 
to  exhibit  it  again  ;  this  and  the  use  of  the  tvpid 
shower  bath  were  persevered  in  for  some  days,  but  not 
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finding  any  udvantage  from  them,  they  were  hud  aside. 
On  the  10th  the  sulphat-c  of  c^umine  in  large  doses  was 
ordered  ;  this  appeared  to  produce  great  benefit,  the 
pains  were  mitigated,  and  the  nights  improved  so  much 
as  to  enable  him  to  omit  an  opiate,  which  for  some 
time  he  had  been  obliged  to  tJikc  on  going  to  bed.  On 
the  13th  he  felt  so  well  in  all  respects,  and  so  free  from 
pain,  that  he  ordered  Iiis  gig  and  rode  out  in  it  for  two 
hours  ;  the  day  was  cold,  but  he  returned  in  a  glow  of 
warmth,  and  passed  the  evening  in  great  comfort ;  he 
sang  one  of  the  most  difficult  songs  this  evening  with 
perfect  strength  of  voice  ;  his  night  was  good,  and  the 
following  day  he  took  a  similar  airing  with  the  same 
results.  On  the  15th  he  awoke  with  pain  in  the  left 
side,  corresponding  in  situation  and  extent  with  the 
formei'  pain  in  tlie  right  side  ;  this  rapidly  inci'cased  in, 
severity,  and  before  the  evening  amounted  to  intense 
suffering.  His  pulse  note  for  thejirst  tiim  varied  from  a 
state  indicative  of  perfect  health  ;  it  arose  to  100,  and 
never  fell  again.  He  was  bled  largely  from  the  arm 
and  cupped  on  the  side  without  any  relief.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  pain  still  continued  in  the  side,  and  ex- 
tended up  the  back  and  do^vn  into  the  left  ileum ; 
severe  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  belly, 
with  pain  darting  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  to  the 
spine,  now  set  in  ;  these  continued  with  great  violence, 
subject  to  occasional  intermissions,  and  yielding  to  a 
certain  extent  to  opiates.  On  the  17th  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  salivate  him  mth  mercury,  and  the  large 
doses  of  opium  were  suspended ;  but  no  language  could 
describe  the  agony  he  suffered  during  that  day.  The 
spasms  of  the  back  and  side  came  on  with  such  violence 
as  frequently  to  force  him  to  cry  out,  and,  leaping  from 
the  choir  in  which  be  sat,  to  throw  himself  flat  on  his 
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face  on  the  bed,  in  which  posture  he  obtJiined  a  partial 
and  tcmponiry  relief ;  his  screams  at  this  time,  although 
be  was  naturally  a  strong-minded  man,  were  beard 
from  top  to  bottom  of  his  house.  Opiates  were  again 
bad  recourse  to  in  large  doses,  with  relief,  and  from 
that  time  the  quantity  taken  was  enormous ;  bis  flesh 
now  rapidly  declined,  and  his  ^itrength  diminished.  He 
was  unable  to  leave  his  bed  after  the  I8th,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  preserve  the  sitting  posture,  from  the  great 
increase  of  pain  in  the  back  and  side  whenever  he  at* 
tempted  to  lie  down. 

Dr.  Chcync  now  saw  him,  and  continued  in  at- 
tendance with  Dr.  Graves  and  myself  until  bis  death. 
The  pain  continued  with  much  severity  until  the  last 
few  days  of  this  month,  when  he  had  a  temporary 
remission.  On  the  Ist  of  February,  ha\dng  passed 
a  good  night  with  sleep,  he  became  uneasy  at  about 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  on  taking  a  drink  be  was 
suddenly  seized  witli  violent  pain  in  the  left  groin, 
and  the  crest  of  the  left  ileum,  extending  to  the  back 
and  over  the  whole  abdomen  j  the  muscles  of  which, 
together  with  those  of  the  back,  were  thrown  into  a 
state  of  violent  spasm.  The  abdomen  at  thb  time  was 
tense  and  Arm,  like  the  feel  of  a  tetanic  belly  ;  profuse 
perspiration  of  the  upper  extremities  and  head  now 
generally  accompanied  the  attacks  of  pain.  This  state 
continued  until  he  took  ninety  drops  of  black  drop  in 
the  course  of  two  liours,  wheu  he  obtained  complete 
relief;  the  belly  became  gradually  soft,  and  he  had  an 
evacuation  of  the  bowels.  This  state  of  ease  continued 
until  the  following  evening,  when  the  pain  returned  in 
the  left  side,  high  up  under  the  riba,  and  across  the 
chest,  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  ;  fifty 
drops  of  black  drop  procured  relief.    Thus  the  cose  went 
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on,  the  pain  seizing  sometimes  one  place,  and  sometimes 
another,  and  yielding  to  the  opiate,  which  was  obliged 
to  be  increased  in  its  dose,  so  that  on  the  12th  of 
February  he  took  135  drops  of  black-drop.  Ema- 
ciation now  proceeded  rapidly,  and  his  strength  failed 
considerably  j  the  skin,  to  the  size  of  a  dollar  over  the 
left  nates,  sloughed  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  upon 
it  during  the  time  he  was  obliged  to  sit  upright ;  for- 
tunately the  necessity  for  preserving  this  posture  had 
ceased,  and  he  was  uow  able  to  lie  ou  his  side.  About 
this  time  he  first  complained  of  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
the  morsel  appearing  to  be  stopped  before  it  reached 
the  stomach  ;  this  was  attended  with  pain,  and  when 
flui<ls  were  swallowed  a  gurgling  noise  was  heard  in  the 
chest.  The  respiration  was  also  aflectcd  by  swallowing, 
and  considerable  panting  followed  every  draught,  so  as 
to  render  it  necessary  for  him  to  pause  for  some  time 
between  each  mouthful.  A  sharp,  burning  pain  was 
now  felt  in  the  upper  part  of  the  left  thigh,  proceeding 
from  the  body  and  terminating  abruptly  about  midway 
above  the  knee  ;  this  was  not  constant,  but,  like  the 
others,  came  on  in  fits.  On  the  13th  the  pain  left  it3 
former  position  in  the  left  side,  and  attacked  the  right 
in  the  region  of  the  liver.  On  the  14th  it  returned  to 
the  left  side,  extending  across  the  chest,  with  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  speaking.  The  pulse,  since  he  was  con- 
fined to  bed,  ranged  from  110  to  120,  and  his  daily 
dose  of  black-drop  at  this  time  was  from  150  to  200 
drops.  Notwithstanding  this  amount  of  opiate,  he  was 
never  drowsy  or  apparently  narcotised,  but  at  times  a 
state  of  great  excitement  was  produced,  duruig  which 
he  talked  much,  and  often  wandered  :  the  largest  quan- 
tity he  took  was  on  the  18th,  when  it  amounted  to  285 
drops ;  on  that  day  the  pain  and  spasms  were  most 
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severe.*  Tlic  Hver  could  now  be  Oistiiictly  felt  en- 
larged, and  it  increased  daily  in  size.  Tlie  prostration 
of  stren*^!  and  emaciation  became  so  great  that  be 
was  unable  to  sit  up  to  evacuate  the  bowels  ;  whilst 
great  and  distressing  flatuleniy  pwrvailed.  Of  tliis, 
together  with  the  stools,  which  were  now  always  fluid, 
I  contrived  to  relieve  him  by  introducing  the  cesopha- 
gii9  tube  of  the  stomach-pump  into  the  rectum,  and 
dramng  off  the  contents  by  the  syringe.  This  oiwration 
sometimes  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time,  as  1  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  the  action  of  the  colon  to  pass  on  the  con- 
tents ;  the  rumbling  of  the  wind  gave  notice  of  its 
approach,  and  in  this  way  I  got  off  great  quantities  of 
both  flatus  and  foHrcs,  so  that  for  the  last  ten  days  of 
his  life  he  was  not  called  upon  to  make  any  exertion. 
In  this  way  he  went  on,  daily  becoming  more  ghastly, 
and  the  wandering  Increasing;  altliough  at  times,  when 
anything  of  importance  presented^  he  was  perfectly 
collected,  and  seemed  as  if  he  had  the  power  of  recall- 
ing his  faculties  on  an  emergency.  Of  this  he  gave 
some  striking  Instances  a  very  few  days  before  death. 
On  the  24th  the  pulse  fell  in  the  evening  to  108,  and 
on  the  25tl]  to  100  ;  lliis  day  his  countenance  was  par- 
ticularly ghastly,  and  his  debility  extreme.  On  the  26th 
his  pulse  was  1 04 ;  he  awoke  more  collected,  and  seemed 
better  than  for  some  days;  at  one  o'clock  he  turned  on 
his  side  to  hare  his  back  rubbed  with  eau  de  cologne, 
and  on  speaking  to  him  shortly  after,  he  seemed  to  pant 
more  than  usual ;  he  then  called  me  and  said  he  felt 
greatly  exhausted  ;  instantly  he  was  seized  with  alight 
convulsion,  and  lost  all  consciousness ;  he  turned  on  his 


*  Tlif!  effect  of  opium  in  producing  r#t«iitioQ  of  urine  was  •trongly 
inArk«d  in  tliia  cam.  I  wu  frvqmiutlj  obliged  to  empty  Ui«  bladdor  bj 
til*  Mthetar  ftft«r  be  oonuatuoed  the  kige  dows. 
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back,  n  rush  of  feces  and  urine  took  place  into  the  bed, 
and  for  the  space  of  uii  hour  he  continued  to  live, 
moaning  and  turning  his  head  from  side  to  side  ;  the 
pulse  kept  firm  at  first,  then  began  to  fail,  and  about 
three  o'clock  he  died. 

The  body  was  examined  on  the  following  day  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  Dr.  Graves,  Dr.  Townsend,  Dr. 
Wm.  Beatty,  Dr.  Greene,  Mr.  Harris,  and  myself.  On 
exposure,  the  emaciation  appeared  extreme.  Before 
proceeding  to  the  dissection,  we  wished  to  let  some  of 
the  gentlemen  present,  who  bad  not  attended  him,  feel 
the  enlarged  liver,  but  we  were  much  surprised  to  find 
that  no  tumor  cotdd  be  perceived  :  this,  though  at  the 
time  inexplicable,  was  afterwards  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted  for.  The  thorax  was  now  opened  and  the  right 
lung  was  found  healthy,  but  in  the  left  cavity  of  the 
pleura  a  large  effusion  of  blood,  partly  coagulated,  pre- 
sented. The  lung  was  compressed,  and  the  inferior 
border  appeared  slightly  carnified,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  organ  healthy.  Tlie  incision  being  carried  into  the 
abdomen  disclosed  the  viscera  contained  in  it,  the 
external  appearance  of  which  was  natural  j  the  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  large  intestine  were  strongly  deve- 
loped ;  the  stomach  adhered  to  the  diaphragm  by  a  small 
band  of  membrane;  and  the  liver,  which  during  life  had 
appeared  so  much  enlarged,  was  found  very  little  in- 
creased in  size,  and  in  structure  quite  healthy,  but  the 
outer  convex  surface  was  marked  by  deep  indentations, 
corresponding  to  the  ribs,  as  if  it  had  been  subject  to 
strong  pressure  against  them.  When  the  intestines  and 
liver  were  removed,  a  large  firm  tumor  was  discovered 
about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  child  a  year  old,  lying 
upon  the  three  last  dorsal  vertebra?,  its  transverse 
diameter  being  a  little  longer  than  the  perpendicular, 
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and  extending  with  a  curved  outline  to  the  kidney  on 
both  sides,  having  the  aorta  pasfiiog  down  l>cforc  it,  in 
a  sort  of  groove  on  the  anterior  surface.  The  artery 
wa3  cut  across  at  the  bifurcation,  and  slit  up  above  the 
tumor,  by  which  a  round,  well  Jtfined  liole,  as  large  aa 
a  HhilUag,  was  exposed  on  its  posterior  surface,  a  little 
above  the  origin  of  the  coeliac  artery,  communicating; 
with  the  tumor,  which  thus  proved  to  be  an  aneurism 
of  tlie  aorta.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  it  was 
covered  by  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  which  were 
expanded  and  stretched  tightly  over  its  surface,  forming 
an  outer  coat  for  it,  on  which  many  filaments  of  nervea 
were  observed  to  run.  In  removing  the  tumor,  an  ir- 
regular opening  was  discovered  at  the  upper  and  left 
part,  through  which  the  blood  found  in  the  thorax  had 
escaped.  The  ancurismal  sac  was  deficient  at  the  back 
part,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  the  three  last  dorsal 
Tcrtcbrffi  on  which  it  lay.  The  bodies  of  these  were 
deeply  eroded,  but  the  intervertebral  cartilages  remained 
sound  and  entire,  forming  prominent  white  rings  be- 
tween the  destroyed  vertebroo.  At  the  left  side  of  the 
eleventh  dorsal  vertebra  an  opening  large  enough  to 
admit  the  end  of  a  finger  was  found,  leading  into  the 
spinal  canaL  The  heart  was  small ;  there  was  concentric 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  walls  of  which 
were  thicker  than  those  of  the  left.  The  stomach  and 
intestines  were  slit  open  through  their  whole  extent, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  partial  softening  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  were  quite  healthy.  The  course  of  the 
symptoms  in  thb  case,  although  strange,  and  at  the  time 
inexplicable,  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  position  and 
growth  of  the  tumor,  and  its  influence  upon  the  parts 
with  which  it  was  connected,  lu  the  commencement, 
when  it  waa  yet  small,  it  produced  the  dull  fixed  pain 
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which  was  mistaken  for  rheumatism  ;  and  this  may  be 
considered  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  As  it  advanced 
in  size,  it  gave  rise  to  the  train  of  symptoms  in  wliich 
this  case  differs  from  any  that  I  liave  found  recorded  ;  I 
allude  to  the  severe  suffering  of  pain  and  spasm  in  the 
tract  of  the  alimentary  coiiaJ.  This,  so  far  as  1  know,  did 
not  occur  m  other  cases,  but  in  this  it  was  so  great  that 
for  several  months  it  formed  the  whole  subject  of  com- 
plaint, and  the  attention  was  directed  entirely  to  these 
organs.  This  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  u  n;fer- 
enoe  to  the  situation  of  the  tumor :  it  was  placed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  solar  plexus,  and  the  pressure 
exerted  by  it  upon  this  great  nervous  centre  at  once 
produced  irritation  in  the  whole  of  the  organs  supplied 
by  filaments  from  it,  and  caused  the  "ncurose  intesti- 
nale"  of  AndraL  The  obscurity  in  the  diagnosis  was 
caused  in  a  great  measure  by  this  class  of  symptoms  ; 
but  from  what  I  have  observed  on  the  situation  of  tlie 
disease,  it  will  appear  they  were  accidental,  and  there- 
fore are  not  to  be  expected  in  similar  cases,  unless  the 
tumor  occupies  tlie  same  position  :  this  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  second  stage.  The  third  and  last  stage 
commenced  when  the  turaor,  having  by  its  pressure 
destroyed  the  vertebrte,  opened  a  communication  with 
the  spinal  canal ;  it  is  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  tlie 
pain  and  spasms  of  the  external  muscles,  and  parts 
supplied  by  the  spinal  nerves  indicative  of  irritation  of 
the  medulla  spinalis. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  pulsation  of  so  large  a 
tumor  would  have  been  perceptible,  and  thus  the  nature 
of  the  disease  have  been  developed.*    But  it  is  eWdcnt 

*  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bp«akiiig  of  Abdotninal  Aneurism,  eayv,  "  When 
*'  Ml  snaurifon  is  SMted  kbore  tlu  cociUaa  artery,  iu  puUatton  may  be  cliA> 
"  tinirU}'  fell  »l  the  lerobicaltiJ  cordis." — JUetUrtM,  edUtdbj/  Tymfl,  vol.  ii. 
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it  was  not  so  in  this  case,  or  else  some  of  the  many 
physicians  who  examined  him  must  have  discovered  it. 
Andral,  amongst  others,  made  a  most  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  abdomen  ;  his  expression  on  the  occasion 
was,  "  il/aut  i'otis  l/ien  paJper,  monsieur"  yet  he  detected 
no  pulsation.  In  fact,  the  situation  uf  the  tumor 
entirely  precluded  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  its 
existence  by  the  touch :  firmly  bonnd  down  to  the  spine 
by  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  and  protected  on  the 
aides  by  the  ribs,  it  lay  secure  from  observation.  A  few 
days  before  death  I  perceived  a  pulsation  in  the  epigas- 
trium, which,  oil  examining  more  closely,  1  found  to  be 
that  of  the  artery,  but  1  could  discern  nothing  of  tumor 
or  diifused  pulsation,  and  as  it  is  usual  to  bt;  able  to 
feel  the  beatuig  of  the  aorta  in  ihiii  pei'sons,  I  took  no 
more  notice  of  it.  I  regret  much  that  we  were  not  led 
to  employ  auscultation  to  the  spine,  as  1  think  it  very 
probable  the  disease  would  have  been  thus  discovered  ; 
but  as  there  was  not  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  disease,  the  examination  was  not 
made.  The  chest  was  examined  on  two  occasions  before 
death,  by  two  most  experienced  and  successful  stetho- 
scopists,  Doctors  Graves  and  Townscnd,  and  no  lesion 
was  discovered.  Auscultation  affords  a  ready  means 
for  the  diagnosis  of  aneurisms  in  the  limbs,  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  ia  no  perceptible  pulsation.  The 
"  bruit  de  soufBet,"  heard  on  applying  the  stethoscope, 
is  very  striking,  and  points  out  the  nature  of  the  disease ; 
and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  this  indication  would  have 
been  afforded  had  the  instrument  been  used  along  the 
spine. 

The  intermissions  seem  to  l>e  the  most  inexplicable 
part  of  the  case  ;  they  formed  part  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  Andral  and  others  founded  the  opinion  that  the 
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disease  was  in  the  nerves  ;  but  although  so  remarkable 
a  circumstance,  the  case  is  not  singular  in  tliis  respectj 
for  Scarpa  relates  one  in  which  there  was  a  complete 
suspension  of  suffering,  at  a  period  of  four  months  from 
the  commencement  of  the  disease. 

Scarpa's  case  resembles  the  one  1  have  detailed  in 
many  particulars,  and  like  it  the  aneurism  was  not  dis- 
covered until  after  death.  It  commenced  with  constant 
pain  in  the  loins,  extending  to  the  abdomen ;  more  severe 
at  ni^ht  than  during  the  day,  and  at  times  attended 
with  violent  spasms  in  those  parts.  During  the  6r9t 
four  months  no  remedies  were  employed  but  rhubarb 
and  diuretics,  and  nettles  were  applied  to  the  loins.  At 
the  end  of  tins  period  there  was  an  intermission,  and 
during  seventeen  days  he  was  completely  relieved  from 
all  suffering.  The  pain,  however,  recurred,  and  he  now 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  a  physician  who  consi- 
dered  the  disease  rheumatism,  and  gave  Ijim  sudorifics, 
and  blistered  the  loins,  under  which  i>Ian  the  disease 
increased.  lie  then  consulted  another  pliysician,  who 
suspected  calculi  in  tlie  kidney,  and  treated  him  with 
volatile  liniments,  soap  pills,  and  emollient  drinks,  but 
without  any  relief.  He  had  at  that  time  a  fixed  but 
extended  pain  in  the  left  lumbar  region,  and  an  almost 
continual  restlessness.  His  pulse  was  natural;  tlicro 
was  no  fever  nor  vomiting.  The  inferior  extremities 
were  sometimes  cold,  whilst  the  superior  and  t!ie  head 
were  often  covered  with  perspiration,  particularly  when 
the  pain  was  violent,  wliich  happened  most  frequently 
after  dinner,  or  during  the  night.  The  puins  then 
extended  to  the  left  inferior  ribs,  and  to  the  left  groin 
and  thigh,  and  sometimes  to  the  testicle  of  that  side. 
It  was  observed  that  these  pains  were  most  severe  in 
rainy  or  stormy  weather.     Opium  in  large  doses  alone 
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gave  relief ;  at  times  ussafcetida  was  combined  with  it. 
He  found  himself  better  when  seated  on  the  bed,  and 
bent  forwards.  No  pulsation  was  ever  felt  by  the 
patient  or  others.  He  died  suddenly  about  n'uie  months 
afler  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  On  examina- 
tion, an  aneurism  of  the  aorta  was  discovered  lying  on 
the  lower  dorsal  vertehraj ;  it  had  burst,  and  the  blood 
was  effused  behind  the  peritoneum  in  such  quantity  as 
to  raise  this  membrane  the  whole  way  from  the  dia^ 
phragm  to  the  left  crural  arch.  The  aorta  ran  down  in 
front  of  the  tumor,  undiluted  ;  on  slitting  it  open,  the 
communication  between  them  came  in  \iew ;  it  was 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  hard  and  callous  edges. 
The  ancurisraal  sac  was  deficient  at  the  back  part,  and 
its  place  was  supplied  I>y  the  dorsal  vertebra*  on  which 
it  lay.  These  were  very  much  eroded  and  destroyed, 
but  the  intervertebral  cartilages  remained  entire.  Here 
was  a  case  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  M.  in  its  9)*mp- 
toms,  progress,  termination,  and  the  position  of  the 
tumor,  yet  differing  from  it  in  not  being  attended  wJtli 
the  colicky  pains  in  the  bowels.  Still  more  striking  is 
the  similarity  in  point  of  size  and  position.  In  the 
case  of  aneurism  mentioned  by  Morgagui,*  in  an  old 
man,  the  tumor  was  of  a  large  crcscentic  fonn  under 
the  diaphragm,  the  horns  pointing  downwards,  the 
posterior  parietca  of  the  sac  were  deficient,  and  the 
last  two  dorsal  vertebrse  were  eroded,  leaving  the  in- 
tervertebral substance  sound  :  yet  this  patient  had  no 
pain,  nor  sense  of  weight,  nor  difficulty  of  breathing. 
I  find  also,  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  April  25th,  1829, 
a  case  by  Mr.  Maj'o,  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  between  the 
crura  of  the  diaphragm,  stretching  across  the  spine,  and 
reaching  to  the  top  of  the  kidneys  ;  yet  in  this  case, 

*  Epbu  zi.  sDc  ae. 
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although  the  patient  had  been  for  six  years  subject  to 
violent  attacks  of  pain  in  the  back  and  loins,  with  numb- 
ness of  the  limbs,  and  for  three  weeks  before  his  death 
suffered  excruciating  pains  in  his  back  and  left  inguinal 
region,  compared  to  boiling  lead  poured  down  the 
thigh,  there  is  no  mention  of  pain  in  the  bowels.  The 
apparent  increase  of  size  in  the  liver  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  M.  was  evidently  caused  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
aneurismal  tumor  pressing  it  downwards,  and  forcing 
its  inferior  margin  below  the  ribs  ;  and  the  difficulty  in 
discerning  it  aft-er  death,  before  the  body  was  opened, 
was  the  result  of  the  bursting  of  the  sac,  by  which  its 
size  was  diminished,  and  the  liver  was  suffered  to  re* 
sume  its  original  position.  The  deep  indentations  with 
which  the  liver  was  marked  gave  evidence  of  the 
pressure  to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  and  may 
account  for  the  attack  of  pain  in  the  right  side  which 
so  much  resembled  hepatitis. 


Appenduc. 


In  a  diary  kept  by  the  patient  I  found  the  following 
entries : — 

"  August  31st,  1828.— I  saw  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  at  Wool- 
wich." 

[Mr.  F.  was  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  a  friend  of  the  patient] 

"  After  minutely  enquiring  into  my  case,  he  gives  a 
"  pretty  decided  opinion  that  my  disorder  is  a  species 
"  of  tympanitis,  and  lends  me  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences 
"  Medicates,  in  which  this  malady  is  fully  treated,  vol. 
"  56,  art. '  Tympanite.' 
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"  September  2u<l. — Mr,  Fitzputrick  paid  me  a  long 
*'  visit.  Kecoiaracuds  cousultation  with  Dr.  Maton  as 
"  the  cabncst,  most  considering  of  the  London  faculty  ; 
"  one  of  sound  judgment  and  knowledge,  and  likely  to 
"  give  every  attention  to  the  case.  Warren  more  bril- 
"  Uant,  and  often  making  a  distinguished  bit  when 
"  othera  have  failed,  but  liable  to  take  up  a  notion 
"  hastily  and  pursue  it.  Philip  a  complete  man  of 
"  system,  having  greatly  studied  disease  of  tho  liver,  and 
"  ready  to  refer  every  ilhicss  to  its  derangement ;  a  man 
"  of  talent,  and  oiten  useful  in  such  diseases,  but  not 
"  desirable  for  me. 

"  September  3rd. — Examined  mc  in  bed,  and  says  he 
"  never  felt  intestines  more  sound  or  free  from  disease 
"  throughout ;  tliere  is,  however,  a  slight  enlargement 
"  of  liver  beyond  what  is  natural,  close  upon  the  colon, 
"  but  DO  dLseasc.  Upon  the  whole  he  thinks  there  is 
*'  nothing  serious  the  matter ;  that  the  seat  of  disease  is 
"  in  the  rcctmn  ;  it  may  be  a  varicose  vein,  or  some 
"  warty  excrescence  connected  with  piles,  perhaps 
"  brought  on  by  chiU  and  cold  in  1827.  Recommends 
"  an  aceurute  examination  by  an  eminent  surgeon.  TVe 
'*  choose  Brodie,  and  then  to  have  u  consultation  of  all.** 

That   this  advice  was   adopted   appears  from  the 
following  letter  written  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  ; — 


"  Woolwich,  Sept.  Cth,  1828. 
My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  send  enclosed  Mr.  Rrodie's  letter,  which  is  satia- 
factory  as  far  as  it  goes,  for  on  the  accuracy  of  his 
tact  you  may  depend  ;  but  his  letter  still  leaves  your 
case  undecided  upon,  whilst  the  absence  of  those  whom 
I  was  desirous  of  consulting  imposes  on  mc  the  obliga- 
tion of  giving  you  what  I  wislie<l  to  avoid,  an  unsup- 
ported  opinion  on  your   disease.     Some  of  your 
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**  aymptoms  arc  wlmt  medical  men  call  nephritic,  but 
"  they  are  too  limited,  too  obscure  to  afford  decisive 
"  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that  complaint.  Brodie's 
"  examination  has  placed  the  healthy  condition  of  the 
"  rectum  beyond  a  doubt ;  hence  yoursufferinga  appear 
"  to  me  to  depend  on  an  abraded,  perhaps  ulcerated 
"  condition  of  the  colon  at  its  sigmoid  flexure,  or  at 
"  the  part  tenned  '  caput  coli,'  or  possibly  of  both, 
"  accompanied  with  a  thickening  at  those  points,  pro- 
"  ducing  a  constriction  of  the  Intestine,  and  consequently 
"  opposing  difficulties  to  the  passage  of  the  fseces,  parti- 
"  cularly  if  in  a  solid  or  indurated  form,  and  thus  pro- 
"  ducing  those  violent  spasms  from  which  you  so 
"  severely  suffer — spasms  which  may  often  be  produced 
"  by  a  distention  of  the  intestines  by  flatus,  Independent 
"  of  the  operation  of  faecal  influence." 

After  giving  inatructions  as  to  treatment,  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  concludes  thus  : — 

"  1  approve  of  your  projected  trip  to  Paris.  The  man 
"  whom  you  mention  is  possessed  of  a  high  character, 
"  and  you  will  there  also  find  many  others  of  a  deser- 
"  vedly  high  repute ;  and  now  that  you  are  on  the 
"  wing,  I  would  not  have  you  return  to  Ireland  without 
"  the  written  opinions  of  every  man  of  celebrity  in  this 
"  country  and  in  Paris.  I  mention  a  written  opinion^ 
"  as  the  man  who  will  give  you  that  will  necessarily 
"  bestow  some  consideration  on  your  case,  and  will  feel 
"  himself  called  upon  to  suit  Ms  practice  to  his  theory." 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  M.  went  to  Paris,  and  consulted 
Andral,  whose  written  opinion  I  now  transcribe  : — 

"  Jc  pense  que  les  syraptomes  eprouv&  par  M.  M. 
"  sont  le  rcsultat  d'uuc  neurosc  intestinalc.  Je  ne 
"  trouve  chcz  lui  rien  qui  demontre  d'une  lesion  dc 
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texture  ;  Ics  fonctions  scules  paraissent  modiBccs. 
Je  trouve  le  plus  grand  analogies  entre  Ics  accidcns 
que  eprouve  M.  M.  ct  ccux  dont  ae  plaigncnt  les  per- 
sonnes  qui  out  manie  le  plomb.  Je  conseiUe,  1".  L'up. 
plication  souvent  repetee  de  quelques  sangsues  au 
fbndcmcnt,  faite  de  maniere  qu'il  en  rosulte  chaque 
fois  une  fluxion  sans  ccoulcment  sangnin  abondant. 
2".  L'emploi  des  bains  gelatineux,  auxquels  on  I'era 
aucc^der  I'cniploi  dcs  bains  sulfuro-gelatineux,  ot  on- 
fm  l'emploi  des  bains  sulfureaux  purs.  Si  ccs  buins 
ne  sont  pas  suivis  de  I'eflFet  qu'on  pent  en  attendre, 
il  faut  cssayer  Ics  bains  de  vapours.  3".  De  frictions 
faitea  sur  le  peripheree  cutanee  avec  une  brosse  rude 
chaque  soir  ;  les  bains  chaque  matin.  4",  Les  prepa- 
rations opiac6c  et  dcs  purgatifs  lors  du  retour  dcs 
accus.  Ccs  mcdicamens  qui  font  la  base  du  traite- 
mcnt  qu'on  employe  a  THopital  de  la  Charit*^  de 
Paris  centre  la  colique  de  i)Iomb  mc  scmble  convcnir 
dans  le  cas  actueL  5".  L'usage  habituel  du  petit  lait 
pour  tisane.  6°.  Une  nourriture  doux,  et  une  eser- 
cice  joumalier,  soit  a  pied,  soit  a  cheval. 

"  Andhal." 
Pftri%  SS,  7bra,  1828. 


Mr.  M.  subsequently  returned  to  London,  and  there 
saw  Dr.  Wilson  Philip.  In  his  diary  1  find  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  October  ith,  1828.— Dr.  Wilson  Philip  pronounces 
"  confidently  that  my  complaint  arises  firom  indigestion ; 
"  that  the  first  attack  was  lumbago,  which  operating  on 
"  a  previously  weakened  state  of  the  digestive  organs, 
"  particularly  the  duodenum,  checked  the  action  of  the 
"  bowels,  thereby  causing  the  ill-digested  matter  to 
"  remain  in  them,  disengaging  gas,  and  by  means  of  it 
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"  producing  spasms  and  the  other  symptoms  of  pain 
'*  from  whitili  I  havu  suffered.  He  says  that  the  object 
"  must  be  to  restore  by  medicines  a  healthy  action  of 
"  the  digestive  organs  j  that  the  present  secretion  of 
"  bile  is  bad,  and  the  liver  sluggish. 

"  October  14th. — Says  that  he  now  can  give  an 
"  opinion  of  my  complaint  with  still  greater  confidence 
"  than  before,  and  of  my  entire  recovery  at  no  great 
"  distance  of  time." 

"  After  this  history  of  that  remarkable  case,  we  can," 
says  Dr.  Stokes,  "  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
**  up  to  the  period  of  ita  publication  in  1830,  the 
"  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  at  least  from  its  symptoms, 
"  had  never  been  estabUshcd." 
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CHAriER  XV. 

When  the  Cydopcedm  of  Practical  Medicine  waa  origi- 
nated by  Dr.  Forbes,  Dr.  Tweedie,  and  Dr.  Connolly  in 
1832, 1  occupied  the  Professorship  of  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence in  the  Uoyal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  ;  and 
I  was  requested  by  those  gentlemen  to  contribute 
sevcrul  articles  on  state  inLHliclne  to  that  work.  Among 
these  T  find  some  which  I  think  may  not  unfitly  be 
included  In  the  present  volume,  inasmuch  as  they  treat 
of  highly  important  practical  subjects  which  are  conti- 
nually brought  under  the  cognisance  of  practitioners 
in  medicine  and  midwifery.  They  are  now  reprinted 
in  their  original  form,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  remarks 
which  time  and  changes  in  the  law  have  rendered 
necessary. 

Impotenci. 

Impgten'CE  or  the  incapacity  of  sexual  intopcoursc,  and 
steriiity  or  the  inability  of  procreation  without  loss  of 
the  power  of  copulation,  are  subjects  which  require  to 
be  considered,  first  as  physiological  questions,  involving 
tlic  consideration  of  all  the  causes  temporary  as  well 
as  permanent  from  which  these  defects  may  arise  ;  and 
secondly,  as  mcdico-legal  subjects,  forming  disqualifi- 
ciitiona  for  the  matrimonial  state,  or  affording  pleas  in 
exculpation  of  alleged  rape  or  aiUliation. 

Impotence  may  exist  either  in  the  male  or  female  ; 


it  is,  however,  most  commonly  found  iii  the  male,  us 
from  the  nature  and  conformation  of  the  genital  organs 
in  the  female  physical  impediments  to  coition  more 
rarely  occur,  and  she  is  generally  enabled  to  admit  the 
venereal  congress  at  least  in  a  passive  manner.  Ste- 
rility, on  tlie  other  band,  is  nearly  confined  to  the 
female,  for  if  the  male  be  capable  of  aecompllsliing  the 
act  of  coition,  including  of  course  the  ejaculatio  seminis, 
no  farther  question  as  to  his  virility  can  arise. 

The  eaiises  of  impotence  laa}'^  he  divided  into  three 
classes  :  I.  organic  ;  2.  functional ;  3.  moral 

In  the  human  species,  aa  in  all  the  warm-blooded 
vertebrated  animals,  the  procreation  of  the  species  is 
effected  by  a  conji^cBs  of  the  two  sexes,  and  a  variety 
of  organs  are  provided,  upon  the  integrity  of  which 
the  due  performance  of  this  function  niainlj'  depends. 
The  male  is  destined  to  furnish  a  peculiar  fecundating 
secretion,  which  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  body  of  the 
female,  and  ior  this  pui'pose  he  is  furnished  with  glands 
which  prepai'e  this  fluid,  and  also  with  a  conduit  by 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  its  proper  destination  j  while 
the  female,  being  the  recipient,  offers  a  ca\*ity  into 
which  this  secretion  is  received,  and  is,  moreover,  fur- 
nished with  an  organ  where  the  embryo  is  originally 
produced  by  the  specific  action  of  the  fluid  from  the  male. 
Without  attempting  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  process  of  generation,  which  has  been  rightly 
designated  as  "one  of  those  mj'stcrics  which  the  present 
"  state  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  explain 
"  or  even  to  comprehend,"*  it  may  be  admitted  as  the 
result  of  observation  and  experiment^  that  a  failure  in 
any  part  of  this  complicated  apparatus  is  attended  by 
impotence  or  sterility. 


•  Bortock'8  Pbysiology,  vol.  1,  p.  73. 
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I.  Impotence  in  the  maU. — In  order  to  effect  pro- 
creation he  must  possess  all  the  organs  of  generation 
in  a  state  capable  of  performing  their  respective  func- 
tions, and  this  leads  us  to  the  first  class  of  causes  of 
impotence. 

1.  Organic. — Organic  impotence  may  proceed  from 
different  sources  ;  there  may  be,  (a)  deficiency  of  some 
of  tlie  organs  of  generation  ;  (b)  malformation  of  these 
organs  ;  (c)  diseases  of  some  of  them,  or  of  the  parts  in 
their  immediate  neiglibourhood,  sufficient  to  impede 
the  procreative  function. 

(a)  Deficiency  of  the  penis,  whether  natural  or  acci- 
dental, is  an  absolute  cause  of  impotence.  A  congenital 
deficiency  of  this  organ  is  very  rare,  but  it  has  been 
observed.  "J'ai  traits  et  gueri,"  says  Foder^,  "  d'une 
"  incontinence  d'urine  un  jeunc  soldat  plein  de  coumgc 
"  et  de  vigeur,  qui,  avec  des  testicules  bien  conform^*, 
"  n'avait  a  la  place  de  la  verge  q'un  bouton,  comme  un 
"  mamelon,  par  Icqucl  se  terminait  I'urfitre.  11  m'assura 
"  avoir  etc  toujours  ainsi,  et  que  ce  bouton  se  renfiait 
"  quelquefois  en  la  presence  des  jeunes  personnes  du 
"  sexc,  et  qu'il  en  sortait  par  Ic  frottomcnt  une  humcur 
"  blanche."*  Accidental  deficiency  of  the  penis  is 
more  common.  This  may  arise  from  amputation  or 
destruction  by  disease.  In  a  subject  lately  procured 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection  in  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
Dublin,  the  writer  witnessed  an  instance  of  complete 
deficiency  of  the  penis  from  operation.  In  this  subject, 
which  WHS  a  veiy  old  man,  the  amputation  had  been 
performed  so  long  before  death  that  the  cicatrix  was 
nearly  obliterated,  and  many  who  saw  the  case  supposed 
it  to  have  been  one  of  congenital  deficiency. 

*  M^-decina  Ugalc,  toco:  1,  p.  304. 
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It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
penis  may  be  mutilated  without  destruction  of  tho 
power  of  procreation.  The  glans  has  been  frequently 
lost  without  being  attended  by  impotence,  and  both 
corpora  cavernosa  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  urethra 
being  preserved,  the  individual  retained  his  virility.* 
Frank  also  states  an  instance  of  a  gun-shot  wound  of 
the  penis  which  carried  away  so  much  of  tho  organ 
that  it  remained  curved  after  cicatrization,  never theKss 
it  served  the  purpose  of  procreation.f  From  these  and 
numerous  similar  instances,  as  well  as  from  the  effectfl 
produced  on  the  generative  function  by  that  malforma- 
tion, to  be  presently  considered,  termed  ht/pospadias,  it 
would  appear  that  in  order  to  insure  impotence  there 
must  be  complete  deprivation  of  the  penis,  as  a  rem- 
nant capable  of  entering  the  vagina  ia  sufficient  for 
impregnation. 

That  the  testicle  is  the  only  essential  organ  concerned 
in  the  secretion  of  semen  is  now  generally  admitted,  an 
opinion  supported  by  comparative  anatomy,  as  well  us 
by  the  dailj'  proofs  we  have  in  the  castration  of  animals. 
A  different  opinion  formerly  prevailed,  chiefly  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  who  was  led  to  deny  the  neces- 
sity for  the  existence  of  testicles  from  having  seen  a 
bull  capable  of  impregnating  a  female  after  castration. 
But  he  was  led  into  error  by  not  being  aware  that  if 
copulation  were  performed  immediately  after  castration, 
the  quantity  of  semen  retained  in  the  vusieulu:  semi- 
nalea  would  confer  fertility  on  the  coitus.  Tho  complct« 
absence  of  tlic  testicles  then,  whether  natural  or  ac- 
cidental, must  render  the  individual  unfruitful. 

Congenital  deficiency  of  the  testicle  is  a  very  rare 

*  Paris  and  Fonbluiqn«,  Med.  Jtir.,  rnl.  i,  p.  i.  aos. 
t  Delect.  Opiuc.  H«dic.,  torn.  4,  p.  313. 
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occurrence,  if  ever  it  takes  place.  Foderc  duubts  that 
it  ilocs,  and  the  cose  adduced  by  CabroUo  of  a  Boldtcr 
addicted  to  sexual  pleasures  in  whose  body  no  testicles 
were  found,  although  the  vcsiculfc  scminales  were  die- 
tended  with  semen,  has  been  supposed  by  Portal  to 
have  been  one  of  those  instances  in  which  the  testielea 
arc  retained  iu  the  abdomen  during  the  whole  of  life, 
and  that  they  thus  escaped  observation.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred  that  an  individual  is  impotent  or  sterile  in 
whom  no  testicles  arc  fouud  in  tlie  scrotum.  We  know 
that  in  some  instances  these  organs  do  not  descend 
from  the  abdomen  for  some  time  after  birth,  and  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  in  which  this  delay  is  prolonged 
through  the  whole  period  of  existence.  In  order  to 
distinguish  if  the  absence  of  the  testicle  be  real  or  not, 
it  is  necessary  to  enquire  on  the  one  hand  into  the 
previous  history  of  the  individual,  and  on  the  other 
into  his  present  condition  and  general  habit  The  first 
may  indicate  the  previous  existence  of  these  organs  in 
the  scrotum,  and  their  removal  by  operation  or  accident, 
in  which  case  the  external  marks  of  mutilation,  such  as 
cicatrices,  will  be  apparent  We  do  not  tliiuk,  generally 
speaking,  that  an  absolute  congenital  deficiency  of  tes- 
tides  can  take  place  without  producing  in  the  constitu- 
tion the  general  phenomena  by  which  the  character  of 
the  male  is  obliterated,  and  that  of  the  female  simulated. 
In  these  cases  of  apparent  absence  of  testicles,  therefore, 
if  the  usual  general  signs  of  virility  are  obser\xd,  if 
masculine  acti\'ity  and  vigour,  combined  with  a  wcll- 
dcvclopcd  muscular  system,  a  strong  deep  voice,  with 
the  usual  covering  of  hair  on  the  chin,  breast,  and 
pubis,  and  at  the  same  time  no  cicatrix  indicating  cos. 
tration,  are  present,  we  must  be  cautious  in  condemn- 
ing the  individual.     However,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
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circumspect  in  inductions  from  the  general  habit. 
Marc  knew  a  maji  iu  Paris  wliose  features,  thin  beard, 
smallness  of  hands  and  feet,  and  voice  altogether  femi- 
nine, indicated  a  defect  in  genital  organization,  yet  in 
whom  none  such  existed  ;  the  testicles  occupied  their 
proper  situation,  and  the  man  had  many  children.* 
Fodere  considered  the  retention  of  the  testicles  in  the 
abdomen  as  a  source  of  increased  vigour  and  fecun- 
dating power.  "  Ces  organes  paraissant  tirer  du  hain 
"  cbaud  ou  U  8c  trouvent  plongea  plus  d'aptitudc  a  la 
"  secretion,  que  lorsqu'  ils  sont  descendus  au  dehors 
"  dans  leurs  enveloppes  ordinaires.''t  '^^  ^  at  variance 
with  the  opinion  of  Hunter,  whose  views  on  the  subject 
seem  more  correct,  as  he  considers  the  delay  in  the  de- 
scent of  the  testicles  to  arise  from  imperfection  in  their 
development.  However,  this  imperfection  does  not  go 
the  length  of  rendering  the  organ  useless,  and  therefore, 
when  the  other  signs  of  virility  are  present,  we  are  not 
justified  in  taking  the  absence  of  the  testicles  from  their 
usual  situation  as  an  absolute  proof  of  impotence. 
"  Nous  avons  vu  en  France,  dit  Voltaire,  troia  frSres  de 
"  la  plus  grand  naissancc,  dont  I'nn  possedolt  troia 
"  testicules,  Tautre  n'en  avoit  q'un  seul,  et  le  troisieme 
"  n'en  avoit  point  d'apparens  ;  ce  dernier  ^toit  le  plus 
"  vigoureux  des  trois."! 

Complete  extirpation  of  the  testicles,  although  it 
deprives  the  individual  of  the  power  of  procreation,  is 
yet  not  accompanied  by  total  extinction  of  venereal 
desire,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  eunuchs  of  this 
description  retain  the  power  of  copulation  iu  an  imper- 
fect manner.     This  is  so  well  known 'in  the  East,  that 


*  Diet,  des  Soienoea  'M6A.  ut.  /mpHutanet. 
t  M6d.  IJ^.  torn.  I,  p.  370. 
t  Ma/ton,  M^.  l&g.,  Wm.  I. 
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the  eunuchs  who  have  charge  of  the  seraglios  are 
deprived  of  the  penis  as  well  as  of  the  testicles.  This 
power  in  the  castrato  is  alluded  to  hy  Juvenal,*  and  it 
is  said  that  the  unfortunate  victims  of  avarice  and  bad 
taste  in  modem  Italy  are  by  no  means  deficient  In 
capability  of  erection  and  penetration.  However,  tlii» 
imperfect  power  of  copulation  does  not  remove  sue 
persons  firom  the  class  of  impotent,  as  the  most  impor 
tunt  part  of  the  function,  the  cmissio  seminis,  is  wanting. 
Monorchides,  or  persons  with  but  one  testicle,  arc  not 
deprived  of  the  power  of  procreation.  This  was  at  one  g 
time  doubted,  and  in  the  year  16G5  the  parliament  o^^| 
Paris  decided  that  such  an  imperfection  rendered  the  ma-  ' 
trimonial  contract  invalid.  13ut  numerous  instances  in 
man,  as  well  as  in  the  inferior  animals,  have  completely  i 
disproved  that  opinion.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,^^ 
that  if  the  remaning  testicle  be  small,  attenuated,  and  ^ 
withered,  and  if  a  sufficient  length  of  time  has  been 
passed  In  unfruitful  matrimony,  such  a  development 
must  afford  a  strong  probability  of  sterility. 

(b)  Malformation. — Impotence  may  be  absolute  whc 
the  genitid  organs  exist,  hut  are  malformed  or  patho- 
logically altered. 

The   penis  varies   from  the   natural   formation 
different   ways  that  have  been   accounted   causes  o: 
impotence.     Merc  dirainutiveness  of  this  organ,  where 
the  subject  is  otherwise  vigorous,  cannot  be  included 
under  this  head  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the  geni 
organs,   altliough   originally   of  diminutive   size, 
capable  of  considerable  development  even  after  the 
of  puberty.     Of  this  tlie  case  related  by  Dr.  Wilson 
a  good  example.     *'  I  was,"  says  he,  "  some  years 


*  Sixtli  Satin. 
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'*  consulted  by  a  geatleman  on  the  point  of  marriage 
"  respecting  the  proprietj'  of  his  entering  that  state,  a» 
"  his  penis  and  testicles  very  little  exceeded  in  size 
"  those  of  a  youth  of  eight  years  of  age.  He  was  then 
"  six  and  twenty,  but  never  had  felt  the  desire  for 
"  sexual  intercourse  until  he  became  acquainted  \vith 
"  hia  intended  wife  ;  since  that  period  he  had  experi- 
"  enced  repeated  erections,  attended  with  nocturnal 
"  emissions  ;  he  married,  became  the  father  of  a  family^ 
"  and  these  parts,  which  at  six  and  twenty  years  of  age 
"  were  so  much  smaller  than  usual,  at  twenty-eight  had 
"  increased  nearly  to  the  usual  size  of  those  of  an  adult 
"  man."*  But  excessive  size,  more  particularly  excess 
in  length,  may  be  considered  as  a  relative  cause  of  im- 
potence, from  the  contusion  and  laceration  inflicted  on 
the  female  at  each  attempt  at  intercourse.  Such  cases 
as  these  are  very  rare.  P.  Zacchias  cites  an  instance 
in  which  the  female  was  always  thrown  into  syncope 
from  this  cause. 

The  orifice  of  the  urethra  is  occasionally  formed  in 
an  irregular  manner,  and  this  constitutes  the  most  com- 
mon malformation  of  the  penis.  It  sometimes  opens  in 
the  perinajum,  sometimes  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis, 
constituting  the  malformation  termed  epispadias  ;  but 
most  frequently  in  the  under  surface  of  the  ptniis  ;  this 
defect  is  called  hypospadias.  This  malformation  was 
considered  by  Mahon,  P.  Zacchias,  Faselius,  and  Hallcr 
as  an  absolute  cause  of  sterility,  but  certainly  without 
sufHcient  foundation  ;  for  there  are  numerous  instances 
recorded  in  which  impregnation  has  buen  effected  by 
individuals  in  whom  the  urethra  opened  in  an  unusual 
mannci',  proWdcd  the  orifice  was  in  that  portion  of  the 


*  I«clanM  oD  tli«  ^Dtta)  orgnoa. 
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pentB  that  entered  the  vagina.  Eopp  relates  the  case 
of  a  peasant  at  Hanau,  in  whom  the  urethra  opened  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  penis  at  the  distance  of  eleven 
lines  and  a  half  from  the  extremity  of  the  glans,  not- 
withstanding which  he  was  the  father  of  five  chihln-n.* 
Simeons  nf  OfFenhach  gives  eight  cases  of  hypospadias. 
The  first  and  second  were  married  and  had  children  ; 
the  first  six,  and  the  second  four.  The  third  and  fourth 
were  brothers  ;  the  fifth  and  sixth  were  sons  of  the 
first ;  the  seventh  was  remarkable  as  having  had  an 
action  for  a  divorce  against  him,  and  the  eighth  was  an 
infant,  f  Foder^  quotes  four  cases  of  hypospadias,  in 
all  of  which  the  power  of  impregnating  was  preserved ;  J 
and  Belloc  states  that  he  knew  at  Agcn  a  man  who 
Lad  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  at  the  base  of  the  (renura 
of  the  glans,  and  who  left  four  children  perfectly 
resembling  himself,  two  of  whom  had  tlie  same  mal- 
formation.! From  the  cases  on  record  In  which  im- 
pregnation has  taken  place  without  the  possibility  of 
intromisssion,  it  is  clear  that  the  emisaio  seminis  in  any 
portion  of  the  vagina  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and 
that  it  is  not  necessary  that  this  fluid  should  be  carried 
to  the  uterus,  or  to  any  great  distance  within  the  vagina. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  these  cases  in  speak- 
ing  of  female  impoteuce,  but  at  present  we  mention 
them  as  aifording  an  explanation  of  the  subject  before 
U3.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  malposition  of 
the  orifice  of  the  urethra  docs  not  necessarily  constitute 
a  cause  of  impotence,  unless  the  opening  be  situated  in 
a  part  that  cannot  enter  the  vagina.      Even  in  the 

*  Aimalw  da  M6(l  Politiqne,  torn.  3. 
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latter  case  impregnatlan  may  be  effected  hj  artificial 
means.  The  experiments  of  Spallanzani,*  who  suc- 
ceeded in  his  attempts  to  Impregnate  animals  by  inject- 
ing semen  into  tlie  uterus,  led  Mr.  Hunter  to  aaopt  the 
same  course  in  the  case  of  a  man  by  whom  he  was  con- 
sulted in  consequence  of  malformation  of  the  urethra,f 
The  orifice  of  the  canal  was  in  the  perinsQum,  tlirougU 
which  the  semen  escaped  during  coition ;  and  Mr. 
Hunter  directed  him  to  collect  this  fluid  in  a  syringe 
and  instantly  to  inject  it  into  the  vagina.  The  experi- 
ment succeeded,  impregnation  took  place,  and  the 
female  was  delivered  of  a  child  in  nine  months. 

A  contracted  state  of  the  prepuce,  by  which  tlie 
emission  of  the  seminal  fluid  is  impeded,  may  be  a  cause 
of  impotence,  but  this  is  easily  removed  by  operation. 
A  more  serious  case  is  that  in  which  the  prepuce  ad- 
heres to  the  glans,  and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  itself 
is  contracted.  The  writer  has  at  present  under  his 
care  a  boy,  eleven  years  of  age,  in  wliom  a  malforma- 
tion of  this  kind  exists.  The  reflected  portion  of  tho 
prepuce  adheres  universally  to  the  glans,  and  is  firmly 
attached  to  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  which  opening  is 
so  contracted  as  scarcely  to  permit  the  passage  of  an 
eye-probe.  The  urine  is,  of  course,  voided  in  drops. 
If  this  case  be  permitted  to  go  on  to  puberty  without 
relief,  there  is  strong  reason  to  imagine  that  impotence 
would  be  the  result. 

Alalformation  of  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  testicle 
may  also  pro%'e  a  source  of  impotence.  Mr.  Hunter  J 
represents  a  case  in  which  the  epididymis,  instead  of 
pasdng  to  a  vas  deferens,  terminated  in  a  cul-de-sac,   A 
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similar  conformation  sometimes  occurs  in  the  veaiculas 
eeminalcs,  where,  instead  of  entering  the  urethra^  they 
terminate,  after  being  joined  by  the  vasa  defercntia,  in 
shut  sacs.  It  is  evident  that  when  such  a  disposition 
of  parta  exists  on  both  sides,  the  semen,  although 
secreted,  cannot  be  ejaculated,  and  therefore  the  indi- 
vidual is  rendered  absolutely  impotent. 

(c)  DUeasejf. — The  diseases  of  the  genital  organs 
which  cause  impotence  may  be  divided  into  those 
affecting  tlie  penis,  and  tbose  affecting  the  testicles.  Of 
the  former  may  be  enumerated  excess  or  defect  of 
muscular  or  nervous  energy,  inducing  priapism,  or 
paralysis.  Priapism  gives  rise  to  a  temporary  irapo- 
tence  when  the  erection  is  so  vigorous  as  to  close  the 
urethra  in  such  a  manner  that  the  semen  cannot  pass 
into  it.  Defect  of  enei^  in  the  vessels,  nerves,  or 
muscles  of  the  genital  organs,  sometimes  prevents  the 
influx  of  blood  to  the  corpora  cavernosa  in  a  quantity 
sufEcicnt  to  cause  erection,  which  produces  a  state  of 
atony  approaching  to  paralysin,  constituting  the  ana- 
phrodisia  paralytica  of  Dr.  Cullcn.  ITiis  is  a  disease 
not  unfrcquently  met  ivith.  Instances  of  it  are  given 
by  Chaptal,  Gessncr,  "SVeicard,  quoted  by  Foder^,*  and 
also  by  Mahon,f  in  which  it  was  removed  by  local 
stimulants. 

Strictures  in  the  urethra,  when  the  canal  is  greatly 
diminished,  may  oppose  such  a  barrier  to  the  exit  of 
the  semen  as  to  render  the  individual  impotent ;  hut  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  a 
stricture  may  eiust  without  producing  this  effect  We 
know  that  many  persons  in  whom  strictures  in  this 
canal  are  found  do  not  lose  tlie  procreative  power,  and 
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therefore,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  where  the  finest 
bougies  are  with  difficulty  passed,  we  should  be  cautious 
in  assuming  this  as  a  cause  of  impotence.  The  open, 
ing  of  the  conjoined  ducts  of  the  vesicuUe  seminalea 
and  vasa  deferentia  may  be  closed  by  scirrhous  en- 
largement of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  by  enlargement 
of  the  pi*ostato  gland,  a  scirrhous  state  of  the  vcni- 
mont-anura,  or  by  disease  of  the  duct  itself.  Fodere 
alludes  to  the  cases  of  two  individuals  mcutioned  in  a 
French  Journal,*  who  having  full  powers  of  copulation 
could  never  expel  semen.  On  examination  after  death 
the  seminal  ducts  of  one  were  found  filled  with  matter 
of  stony  hardness  ;  and  in  the  other  the  extremity  of 
tJiese  ducts  was  callous  and  blocked  up.  All  tlicse 
causes  produce  inability  for  procreation  by  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  semen,  although  this  fluid  be  duly 
secreted. 

But  the  cause  of  impotence  may  lie  in  the  secreting 
organ  itself,  the  texture  of  which  is  so  altered  by  disease 
as  to  interrupt  the  performance  of  its  natural  function. 
Thus  scirrhus,  cancer,  scrofula,  when  they  eifcct  the 
entire  substance  of  the  testicle,  produce  such  an  obliter- 
ation of  its  intimate  structure  that  the  seminal  fluid  is 
no  longer  tbrmcd.  The  form  of  disease  described  by 
Andral  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  chiss  : 
"  Un  ^tat  d'lnduration  grisc  ou  blanche  du  paren  chyme 
*'  avec  disparitiou  des  conduits  seminiferea;  Ic  testicule 
"  represente  alora  une  masse  homogene,  dure,  ou  Ton 
"  ne  trouve  plus  aucune  trace  de  son  organization 
"  primitive. "t  ^u*  ^^  order  to  constitute  complete 
impotence  it  is  necessary  that  both  testicles  should  be 
implicated,  and  that  the  disease   pervade  the  entire 
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for  u  small  portion  of  tlic  gland  remaiuing  un- 
injured may  be  stUl  capable  of  secreting  semen  in  a 
quantity  sufficient  for  impregnation.  "In  the  first 
"  method  adopted  in  the  East  for  making  eunuchs,  we 
"  arc  informed  tliat  the  masculine  efficiency  was  de- 
"  Btroyed  by  bruising  the  testes,  (a  method  of  castration 
"  still  pursued  in  some  places  ^dth  regard  to  animals,) 
"  and  destroying  their  functionary  powers  along  with 
"  their  organization.  Instances  of  generating,  however, 
"  seem  to  have  occurred  among  eunuchs  made  in 
"  this  manner,  and  arc  explained  on  the  supposition 
"  that  part  of  the  testes  remaining  uninjured  was  still 
'*  capable  of  preparing  the  necessary  secretion,  and  fur- 
"  nishing  it  to  a  certain  extent."* 

Local  injury  may  be  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
testicle,  itnd  it  is  well  known  that  a  state  of  complete 
inaction,  such  as  Is  ohser^'cd  in  those  who  have  main* 
taincd  a  strict  monastic  life,  is  often  attended  by  a 
similar  result.  Elephantiasis  is  said  to  cause  a  wasting 
of  the  genitals  and  a  loss  of  all  sexual  appetite ;  but  this 
is  denied  by  other  authorities.  A  species  of  idiopathic 
atrophy  of  the  testicles  is  described  by  Baron  Larrey, 
which  affected  mony  of  the  French  troops  on  their 
return  from  Egypt  In  these  cases  tlie  organs  became 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  gradually  diminished  in  size 
without  any  pain.  Fodcrc  mentions  that  he  observed 
in  some  young  deserters  condemned  to  work  at  the 
canal  of  Aries,  that  the  testicles  melted  away  just  as  if 
they  had  never  existed.f 

Diseases  of  the  neighbouring  ports  may  also  prove  a 
source  of  impotence,  by  affording  obstacles  to  the 
venereal  congress.      These  are  extruordiuary  obesity, 
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and  very  large  scrotal  hernia  and  hydrocele.  Obesity, 
when  extreme,  must  be  considered  a  disease  ;  of  this, 
Martin,  king  of  Aragon,  furnishes  a  striking  example. 
"  He  ia  stated  by  historians  to  have  been  so  corpulent 
"  that  neither  mechanical  contrivances  nor  medical 
"  treatment  could  render  him  any  assistance  towards 
"  the  accomplishment  of  venereal  congress."*  Large 
scrotal  hernia  and  hydrocele,  by  distention  of  the  in- 
teguments, cause  recession  of  the  penis,  and  render 
coition  impracticable.  Besides,  these  tumors  arc  con- 
sidered by  Fodere  to  impede  the  secretion  of  semen, 
either  by  causing  too  great  tension  of  the  spermatic 
vessels,  or  by  so  compressing  them  that  their  diameter 
is  obliterated.  This  effect,  however,  must  be  of  rare 
occurrence. 

2.  FumtionaL — One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  transition  from  youth  to  man- 
hood is  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  the 
new  train  of  sensations  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 
Puberty  is  the  season  of  life  when  tlie  generative  func- 
tion is  called  into  active  operation,  and  unless  impaired 
by  excesses  or  disease,  it  usually  continues  in  vigour 
until  the  sixty-fifth  year.  "The  genital  organs,"  says 
M.  Vircy,  "  offer  two  states  during  life,  in  the  young 
"  and  old,  which  arc  the  frozen  zones  of  existence  ;  the 
"  intermediate  state  is  the  torrid  zone  of  life.  The 
"  infant  bus  nothing  to  give,  the  old  has  lost  alh^f 
This  doctrine,  however,  must  not  be  received  without 
limitation  ;  for  instances  of  precocity,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
tracted generating  power,  are  not  wanting.  Dr.  Ryan  J 
cites  some  examples  of  children  precociously  developed, 
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even  before  the  fourth  year ;  and  he  alludes  to  a  ouae 
of  a  boy  duflcribed  by  M.  Virey,  who  at  seven  years  of 
age  was  as  fully  developed  as  an  adult,  and  who  made 
the  must  furiuua  attacks  on  liis  female  acquaiutnnces, 
and  absolutely  deprived  one  of  them  of  that  which  she 
could  never  regain.  Instances  of  vigorous  senectitude 
are  also  occasionally  met  with.  Of  these  the  case  of 
the  celebrated  Thomas  Parr  is,  perhaps,  the  most  strik- 
ing. He  married  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
and  was  compelled  to  do  penance  for  an  amour  In  his 
hundred  and  liftieth  year.  But  looking  on  these  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  ex- 
treme youth  or  old  age  are  incompatible  with  the 
exercise  of  the  generative  function. 

There  ore,  moreover,  certain  states  of  the  body  in 
which,  although  the  genital  organs  be  perfect,  impo- 
tence may  nevertheless  exist,  in  consequence  of  inca- 
pability of  erection.  This  may  arise  from  constitutional 
frigidity,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  apathetic  tem- 
perament The  ofl>ipring  of  in&rm  aged  persons,  of 
parents  too  young,  or  of  those  woru  down  by  debauch- 
ery, often  present  examples  of  this  condition.  The 
appearance  of  persons  of  this  temperament  is  thus 
described  by  a  French  ^^'ite^  :*  "  The  hair  is  white, 
"  fair,  and  thin,  no  beard,  countenance  pale,  flesh  soft 
'*  and  without  hair,  voice  clear,  sharp,  and  piercing,  the 
"  eyes  sorrowful  and  dull,  the  form  round,  shoulders 
"  strait,  perspiration  acid,  testicles  small,  withered, 
"  pendulous,  and  soft ;  the  spermatic  cords  small,  the 
"  scrotum  flaccid,  the  gland  of  the  testicles  insensible, 
"  no  capillary  growth  on  the  pubis,  a  moral  apathy, 
"  pusillanimity,  and  fear  on  the  least  occasion."  Impo- 
tence arising  from  this  cause  is  usually  incurable. 
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A  more  common  source  of  impotence  is  a  particular 
weakness  of  the  generative  organs  arising  from  too 
early  coition,  from  abuse  of  venereal  pleasures,  op  from 
indulgence  In  the  pernicious  crime  of  maaturbation. 
In  persons  whose  organs  are  debilitated  by  these  causes 
erection  does  not  take  place,  although  the  mind  be 
highly  excited  by  lasci%'ious  ideas.  The  erector  muscles 
have  lost  power  from  over  use,  and  are  to  a  certain 
extent  paralysed ;  and  if  semen  escapes,  it  is  cleaj, 
serous,  without  consistence,  and  consequently  deprived 
of  prolific  \*irtue. 

Among  the  causes  of  general  debility  capable  of 
producing  impotence  have  been  reckoned  defect  of 
nourishment,  bad  quality  of  food,  and  unwholesome 
regimen.  But  we  would  observe  that  these  influences 
must  be  exerted  to  the  very  extreme  before  they  can 
produce  the  effect  described,  for  in  Dublin,  where 
misery,  poverty,  and  st-arvation  exist  to  a  degree  per- 
haps unparallele<l  on  the  face  of  tlie  globe,  procrea- 
tion proceeds  with  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  and  it  baa 
fallen  to  the  writer's  lot,  through  Iiis  connexion  with 
the  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital,  to  witness  the  birth  of 
numberless  infants  whose  unfortunate  parents  had  not 
for  years  partaken  of  a  wholesome  meal. 

The  habitual  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors,  long  watch. 
ing,  excessive  evacuations  of  blood,  bile,  saliva,  or 
fieoee,  as  they  tend  materially  to  depress  the  powers  of 
the  constitution,  may  prove  temporary  causes  of  im- 
potence. To  this  class  Marc*  adds  the  sedative  action 
of  opium,  hyoscyamus,  and  tobacco.  The  influence  of 
the  narcotic  gases,  in  consequence  of  the  sedative  effects 
they  produce  on  the  sensitive  system,  sometimes  give 
rise  to  a  temporary  impotence.     Of  this  the  following 
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case  given  by  Fodcrc  is  a  good  example.  "  J'ai  traitc 
"  un  liomme  age  d'environ  quarontc  ans,  qm,  ayant 
"  echappe  u  un  etfit  apoplcctiquc  occasione  par  la 
*'  vapour  (lu  charbon,  restc  tellement  impuissant  pen- 
"  dant  six  mois,  qu'il  etoit  absolument  insensible  ${ 
"  toutes  les  caresses  que  sa  femrae,  qu'il  aimott  jusqu' 
"  a  la  jalousie,  mcttait  en  usage  pour  I'exciter.  11 
"  reprit  completemcnt  cnauite  sou  <itat  nature!."*  Cer- 
tain substances,  as  the  npnphaia  or  water-lUy,  nitre, 
camphor,  colchicum,  and  indeed  most  of  the  diuretics, 
have  been  supposed  to  exert  directly  sedative  effects 
on  the  generative  organs.  That  this  specific  action 
can  cause  impotence  is  probably  too  much  to  assert, 
although  some  writers  have  done  so ;  but  from  the 
beneficial  effects  we  have  obtained  from  tlie  use  of  I 
nitre  and  camphor  in  cases  of  over-cxcitcment  of  the 
generative  apparatus,  attended  ^^ith  nocturnal  emis- 
sions, it  would  appear  that  these  substsjices  arc  pos- 
sessed of  properties  which  tend  to  moderate  the  venereal 
appetite.  We  have  hoard  of  a  patient  rebelling  against 
tlie  continuance  of  the  use  of  colchicum,  in  consequence 
of  its  impairing  his  virility.  Dr.  Paris  mentions  a 
peculiar  species  of  impotence  arising  from  debility 
which  deserves  notice.  "  It  depends,"  says  he,  "  upou 
"  a  want  of  consent  between  the  immediate  and  secon- 
"  dary  organs  of  generation  ;  thus  the  penis  atits  with- 
"  out  the  testicles,  and  becomes  erected  when  there  is 
"  no  semen  to  be  evacuated  ;  while  the  testicles  secrete 
"  too  quickl}',  and  an  evacuation  takes  place  without 
"  any  erection  of  the  penis."f 

We  have  aleady  alluded  to  the  effects  of  strict  chastity 
on  the  testicles.    In  this  state  of  decay  impotence  is ! 
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the  final  result.  There  are  some  diseases  which  stimu- 
late the  generative  organs,  such  as  gout,  rheumatism, 
hemorrhoids,  calculus  in  the  bladder  or  kidncya :  in 
the  latter  disease  the  constant  irritation  propagated  to 
the  glans  i>enis  frequently  urges  the  sufferer  to  coition 
even  during  the  most  severe  pain,  liut  there  are  others 
which  extinguish  venereal  desire  during  their  continu- 
ance. These  are  nervous  and  malignant  fevers,  which 
engage  the  sensorium  from  their  commencement,  and 
are  accompanied  with  general  weakness  and  prostration 
of  excitability;  and  disease  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  occasioned  cither  by  internal  or  external  causes. 
Ilenncn*  mentions  a  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  rendered 
impotent  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  "With  reference  to 
the  eiFeet  of  disease  on  the  generative  function,  Faden^ 
mentions  a  circumstance  worth  being  remembered, 
which  is,  that  it  is  possible  that  certain  diseases  may 
produce  such  an  alteration  in  the  constitution,  that  an 
impotent  man  may  find  himself  cured  of  his  impotency 
on  their  cessation.  He  adduces  the  instance  of  Aven- 
yoes,  who  stated  he  had  been  without  offspring  during 
the  whole  of  his  youth,  but  became  a  father  on  recover* 
ing  from  a  severe  fever.  Zacchias  states  a  similar 
instance.  An  artizan  lived  twenty-four  years  with  his 
wife  without  having  children,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
an  acute  disease  from  which  he  recovered  ;  the  fruit  of 
his  convalescence  was  the  birth  of  a  son,  after  which  he 
had  many  children.  It  is  well  kno^vTi  that  persons 
recovering  from  acute  diseases  are  often  extremely 
salacious.  Dr.  Dunlopf  givea  an  instance  of  this  on  the 
authority  of  a  friend  who  visited  the  hospitals  in  New 
York,  and  who  stated  that  patients  recovering  after  the 
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yellow  fever  cxhibitt'd  most  ftirious  sexual  passion,  to 
the  great  in  convenience  of  the  nurses  and  their  asstst- 
anta. 

5.  Moral. — We  have  already  treated  of  those  causes 
which  produce  permanent  iropotcoce,  and  of  those 
disturbances  of  the  constitution  which  during  thetr 
continuance  suspend  tlie  generative  function  :  we  have 
now  to  observe  upon  those  causes  which  in  a  sound  con- 
stitution, with  i>erfuct  genital  organs,  are  capable  of 
suspending  their  action,  but  the  cessation  of  which 
leaves  thera  free  to  fulfil  their  office.  These  are  strong 
mental  emotions,  such  as  too  ardent  desire,  fear  of  not 
being  loved  or  of  being  incapable,  shame,  timidity, 
surprise,  jealousy,  hatred,  disgust,  in  short  any  thing 
by  which  the  mind  is  forcibly  arrested.  A  temporary 
impotence  from  this  class  of  causes  is  by  no  means  a 
rare  occurrence.  Of  all  the  causes  just  mentioned,  the 
fear  of  incompetence  is  most  frequently  productive  of 
impotence.  It  was  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  which  led 
Hunter  to  adopt  the  remarkable  mode  of  treatment 
which  proved  so  successful  in  a  case  of  impotence.  He 
prevailed  on  the  person  to  promise  on  his  honour  to 
pass  six  uighta  in  bed  with  a  young  woman  without 
attempting  sexual  intercourse,  and  before  the  allotted 
time  had  expired  the  patient's  only  fear  was  lest  the 
force  of  desire  should  induce  him  to  break  his  promise. 
Similar  instances  have  occurred  to  most  medical  men, 
and  have  been  cured  by  the  same  means.  The  facility 
with  wliich  the  most  vigorous  man  is  rendered  impotent 
by  this  cause  led  to  the  supposition  that  supernatural 
agents  were  concerned  in  effecting  it,  and  the  natural 
credulity  of  mankind  soon  confirmed  the  idea.  This 
belief  in  the  powers  of  enchantment,  or,  as  the  French 
term  it,  "  nouer  raiguillctte,"  has  prevailed  in  most 
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ftgea  and  countries.  We  have  accounts  of  it  in  the 
East,  in  Eg)'pt,  among  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans ;  and 
even  some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church,  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Augustin,  arc  said  to  have  been  imbued  with  it. 
Like  other  forms  of  enchantment,  persons  were  found 
who  made  it  their  business  to  practice  It,  and  even 
princes  were  subject  to  their  dominion.  Nero  and 
Amasis  were,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  concubines, 
rendered  impotent  by  incantation.  In  this  process 
there  was  always  something  to  arrest  the  imagination  ; 
some  drug  was  administered,  some  obscure  and  unintel- 
ligible words  were  pronounced,  or  written  on  paper  with 
blood,  and  tied  about  the  victim's  neck  ;  a  lock  of  his 
hair  was  tied,  with  certain  mysterious  ceremonies,  or 
some  other  equally  absurd  practice  pursued,  no  matter 
what,  so  that  the  proper  impression  was  made  upon 
the  mind,  and  as  long  as  this  continued,  it  had  the 
power  of  preventing  erection  by  the  very  fear  of 
failure.  The  progress  of  knowledge  has  done  for  this 
species  of  wiichcrul't  what  it  has  for  others,  aud  it 
is  now  confined  to  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
people. 

II.  Impotence  and  sterility  in  the  female. — It  is  neces- 
sary  to  distinguish  between  these  two  conditions  in  the 
female,  as  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  woman  to  be  unpotent 
and  not  sterile,  aud  sterile  but  not  impotent ;  in  otlier 
words,  there  may  exist  a  malformation  of  the  genital 
organs  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  intercourse,  on 
the  removal  of  wliich  she  becomes  fruitful ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  may  be  perfectly  competent  to  copula. 
tion,  yet  never  conceive.  The  latter  is  by  mucli  the 
most  common,  and  is  believed  to  occur  more  frequently 
in  the  female  than  impotence  does  in  the  male.  Strictly 
speaking,  impotence  can  only  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
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female  when  the  vagina  Is  incapable  of  admitting  the 
penis.  By  this  incapacity,  however,  sterility  is  not 
always  insured,  as  it  will  appear  from  cases  to  be  pre* 
sently  alluded  to,  that  impregnation  has  taken  place 
when  Intromission  was  impossible.  But  laying  aside 
these  instances  as  exceptions,  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  an  impcrvions  vagina  is  attended  with  impotence. 
Such  a  condition  of  the  fcmtde  organs  may  be  the 
result  of  various  causes  existing  either  in  the  hard  or 
8ofl  parts.  It  is  rare  to  find  the  impediment  originating 
in  the  former,  but  Fodei^  alludes  to  a  malformation  of 
the  pelvis,  such  as  considerable  depression  of  the  pubis, 
or  exostosis,  as  capable  of  opposing  the  act  of  generation : 
we  cannot,  however,  believe  that  deformity  of  the  pelvis 
caused  by  approximation  of  the  pubis  and  sacrum  can 
offer  such  a  barrier  as  he  supposes ;  and  we  are  strength- 
ened in  our  disbelief  by  the  many  instances  recorded, 
in  wlucli  impregnation  took  place  not^Wthstancling  the 
highest  degree  of  deformity.  But  an  exostosis,  when 
it  attains  a  great  magnitude,  may  very  well  prove  an 
obstacle  to  coition.  The  cause  of  impotence  is  more 
frequently  found  in  the  soft  parts,  and  this  may  be 
absence  or  occlusion  of  the  vagina.  Cases  in  which  the 
vagina  was  altogether  wanting  are  not  numerous,  but 
there  are  some  recorded,  and  of  these  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  detailed  in  the  Causes  C^lebres.*  Wo 
will  not  give  the  case  at  length,  but  the  leading  facts 
were  the  following.  A  young  woman  in  Paris  was 
married  in  her  twenty -fifth  year  to  a  young  man  named 
La  Hure.  Six  years  wore  passed  without  consumma- 
tion of  the  marriage  ;  and  then  the  woman  was  ex- 
amined by  a  midwife,  who  declared  all  the  external 

*  Tom.  Tu.  Uid  X.,  Via^rtidnw  (Vnm. 
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organs  of  generation  wanting,  and  their  place  ocrnpietl 
by  a  solid  body  piercud  by  a  small  hole.  Tlie  woman 
admitted  that  she  had  never  menstruated  ;  nevertheless 
she  had  always  enjoyed  good  health.  A  snrgcon, 
named  Dejours,  who  saw  the  case  at  tliis  time,  supposing 
it  one  of  simple  occlusion  of  the  vagina,  proposed  to 
divide  the  barrier,  in  hopes  of  reaching  end  laying  open 
the  cavity.  He  accordingly  carried  a  scalpel  to  the 
depth  of  two  fingers'  breadth,  but  instead  of  reaching  a 
vagina,  he  was  still  opposed  by  solid  resisting  parts. 
Finding  this,  he  judged  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope 
for  in  going  further,  and  that  he  should  run  great  risk 
of  wounding  the  bladder  or  rectum.  He  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  keep  open  the  wound  he  had  made  by 
the  introduction  of  tents,  and  this  opening  remained 
during  life.  Matters  continued  quiet  for  eight  years 
more,  when  the  husband,  disgusted  with  his  wife,  de- 
manded a  divorce.  The  woman  died  at  Lyons  ten  years 
afterwards,  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
place  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  was  occupied  by  a  hard 
compact  substance,  in  which  no  cavity  could  be  traced. 
Not  long  ago  a  case  somewhat  similar  was  exhibited  to 
the  Society  of  the  Faculty  in  Paris,  in  which  no  utenis 
or  vagina  existed,  and  the  perinrcum  was  pierced  by  a 
small  hole,  which  was  the  termination  of  the  urethra. 
A  more  common  cose  is  that  in  which  the  calibre  of 
the  vagina  is  so  diminished  as  to  resist  the  intromission 
of  the  penis.  Several  instances  of  this  malformation 
arc  to  be  found  in  writers  on  legal  medicine  and  mid- 
wifeiy,  one  of  which  we  may  mention,  as  it  affords  a 
striking  example  of  the  manner  in  which  nature  accom- 
modates parts  to  the  offices  they  are  called  on  to  perform. 
A  young  girl,  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had  the 
vagina  so   narrow  that  a  goosc-^uiU  could  scarcely 
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enter  it  A  young  and  vigorous  husband  had  failed  in 
all  his  attempts,  and  some  of  the  foculty  who  were 
consulted  declared  copulation  impracticable.  Never- 
theless, after  eleven  years  this  woman  became  pregnant 
-without  any  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  vagina. 
Her  friends  of  course  despaired  of  the  possibility  of 
delivery  ;  but  about  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy  the 
vagina  began  to  dilate,  and  at  the  full  titne  it  had  ac- 
quired a  size  suflicient  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
infant.*  Tn  tlie  celebrated  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  according  to  the  account  of  two  physicians  who 
were  ordered  to  examine  her,  the  vagina  was  found  so 
contracted  that  coition  must  have  been  impracticable. 
Malformation  of  this  kind  is  frequently  removable  by 
appropriate  treatment.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to 
Bcnevoli,  he  employed  emollient  fomentations  and  tentfl, 
and  by  gradually  increasing  the  size  of  the  latter,  suc- 
ceeded in  remo\*ing  the  imperfection.  ^M 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  uterus  is  divided  longitu-  ^1 
dinally  into  two  chambers,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  septum  is  prolonged  into  the  vagina,  even  to  the 
vulva,f  In  this  condition  of  parts,  if  the  intervening 
membrane  be  firm  and  rigid,  it  may  oppose  a  barrier  to 
coition.  The  vagina  may  also  be  too  short,  and  termi- 
nate abruptly  in  a  cul  de  sac  ;  this  disposition  of  parts 
may  be  congenital,  but  it  may  also  be  the  result  of 
difficult  labour.  ^Vhcn  congenital,  it  is  usually  attended 
by  absence  of  the  uterus. 

The  inflammation  which  sometimes  follows  difficult 
labours  (particularly  if  instruments  have  been  incau- 
tiously used)  has  been  known  to  cause  adhesion  of  the 
sides  of  the  vagina,  and  so  cut  oiT  all  communication 
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witli  the  utcnis.  The  «TitcT  is  acquainted  with  a  very 
remarkable  instance  of  this  aecideiit  at  present*  in  the 
Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin.  The  sufferer  is  a 
young  healthy  woman,  in  whom  there  is  a  fistulous 
opening  between  the  bladder  and  the  vagina,  and  just 
beyond  the  opening  the  sides  of  the  vagina  adhere  finnly. 
She  applied  at  the  hospital  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some 
relief  from  her  miserable  state,  which  alie  said  was  the 
consequence  of  a  tedious  labour,  during  which  instru- 
ments of  some  sort  were  employed.  It  is  remarkable 
in  this  case,  that  although  the  outlet  for  the  menstrual 
discharge  is  closed,  there  is  no  indication  that  it  ia 
poured  out  by  the  uterus,  for  none  of  the  signs  of  con- 
fined menses  are  present.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  itself  has  been 
obliterated  by  the  inflammation,  and  consequently  that 
an  operation  would  not  be  attended  with  success. 

The  vagina  is  frequently  found  closed  at  its  orifice ; 
this  may  be  caused  in  different  ways.  It  is  sometimes 
produced  by  neglected  inflammation  and  excoriation 
of  the  labia  in  children,  and  even  in  adults  ;  and  this 
has  extended  in  some  cases  to  a  complete  closure  of  the 
canal,  so  that  no  passage  has  remained  but  a  small  one 
at  the  superior  anterior  part  for  tlic  discharge  of  urine. 
Dr.  Ryan  j-  states  that  he  has  seen  four  cases  of  cohesion 
of  the  labia  externa  at  the  age  of  puberty,  so  complete 
that  only  a  small  probe  could  he  introduced  at  the 
superior  commissure.  Dr.  Merriman  once  met  with  an 
instance  where  the  entire  opening  of  the  labia  was  so 
perfectly  closed,  in  an  infant  of  two  years  old,  that  there 
was  not  the  smallest  aperture  through  which  the  orlne 


*  This  mw  la  tho  year  1633- 
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could  escape.*  We  find  in  the  works  of  Ambroee  Par^, 
Ruysch,  Fabricius  Hildanus,  Bcnevoli,  and  others,  ex- 
amples of  complete  obstruction  of  the  vagina,  either  at 
its  orifice  or  at  a  greater  or  less  depth,  by  a  membrane 
of  such  strength  as  to  resist  intromission.  Dr.  Mcrri- 
manf  relates  the  case  of  a  young  woman  whom  he  was 
called  to  attend  in  her  first  accouchement,  and  on  pro- 
ceeding to  make  nn  examination  he  found  it  impossible 
to  introduce  his  finger  into  the  vagina,  that  passage 
being  closed  by  a  membranous  expansion  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This  membrane  occupied 
the  entire  opening  of  the  vagina,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  aperture  through  wliich  a  pea  could  hardly 
have  passed.  It  was  finally  ruptured  by  the  child's 
head,  and  delivery  was  safely  accomplished.  The  same 
author  gives  another  case  related  by  Dr.  Tucker,  in 
which  the  obstruction  was  even  more  complete.  *'  The 
"  labia  pudendi  were  observed  to  have  the  usual  situa- 
"  tion  and  appearance  ;  but  being  expanded,  they  were  i 
"  discovered  to  be  connected  to  each  other  by  a  strong  ^| 
"  opaque  membrane,  nearly  a  finger's  breadth,  not  dia-  ^ 
"  tinguisliable  from  tlieir  external  skin  in  texture  and 
"  appearance,  which  was  stretched  from  the  surface  of 
"  the  perineum  (of  whose  outward  skin  it  seemed  like- 
"  wise  a  continuation  or  production)  over  the  longitu- 
"  dinol  sulcus  between  the  labia,  and  over  the  clitoris, 
*'  quite  to  the  pubis.  About  the  middle  of  this  mcra- 
"  brane  there  was  a  circular  aperture,  with  a  strong  ^ 
**  >^"gi  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  female  catheter  ^| 
"  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter."*  In  this  case  the  ~ 
membrane  was  so  strong  that  it  resisted  the  forcible 
impulse  of  ihe  child's  head  during  several  pains,  and 
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was  at  last  divided  artificially  from  the  aperture  to  the 
frenum  lubiorum.  These  and  many  similar  instances 
on  record  are  the  cases  to  which  we  referred  iu  speaking 
of  hypospadias,  as  confirmatory  of  the  doctrine  laid 
down  there,  viz.,  that  an  cmissio  seminis  at  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina  is  sufficient  for  impregnation,  and  they 
aflford  instances  of  what  may  be  considered  paradoxical, 
that  is,  of  women  being  impotent,  yet  conceiving.  The 
following  case  from  Foder^  is  so  striking  that  we  cannot 
omit  to  mention  it.  A  young  man  had  married  a  young 
woman,  with  whom,  although  he  had  frequently  made 
the  attempt,  he  could  never  consummate  the  marriage, 
"  £  son  gr§."  At  the  end  of  three  months  he  demanded 
a  divorce,  although  she  declared  herself  pregnant.  She 
was  now  examined  by  many  skilful  surgeons,  who  found 
a  hard  callous  membrane  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
vagina  ;  this  they  divided,  and  the  operation  succeeded 
80  well  that  the  husband  relinquished  his  claim  for 
divorce.  The  woman  was  delivered,  iu  six  mouths  after 
the  operation,  of  a  male  infant  at  the  full  term,  and  of 
great  vigour.  From  these  cases  it  is  plain  that  this 
hypertrophied  state  of  tlie  hymen,  although  it  affords 
a  barrier  to  copulation,  is  yet  capable  of  removal  by 
operation,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  cause  of  impotence. 

Narrowness  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  vagina  is  sonietimea 
accompanied  by  a  communication  between  that  canal 
and  the  bladder  or  rectum.  FodertS  states  two  cases  of 
this  description,  in  both  of  which  sterility  prevailed. 
Procidentia  of  the  uterus  might  be  supposed  to  create 
ittipotcncc,  were  it  not  that  some  very  remarkable 
instances  of  the  contrary  are  recorded.  In  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal 


MB  deMription  c^twocMesaTdiis&ene,  in  both  of 
which  impr^Dsdofi  toc^  place,  ahhoogh  the  natural 
orifice  had  been  fixed  without  the  vulva  for  yean. 

We  DOW  come  to  speak  of  tterilitv,  or  of  tho«e  case» 
io  whichf  the  vagina  bein^  pa*vi<ms,  imprcgnatioo  docs 
not  occur.  This  may  depend  upon  imperfect  develop- 
ment or  total  absence  of  the  ntraiis,  obliteration  of  its 
openinga,  dJMHiM  of  this  or^an,  obstructiMi  or  diseaae 
of  the  ialloptaik  tubes,  and  absence  or  disease  of  the 
ovaria.  That  form  of  imperfection  in  the  uterus  in 
which  one-half  of  the  organ  is  wanting,  and  which  caae 
is  attended  with  but  one  ovarium  and  one  fallopian 
tube,  does  not  entail  sterility.  Chaawricr  rdaies  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  which  sevcrai  children  were  bom  at  the 
full  time.*  But  there  is  a  variety  sometimes  found 
which  must  render  the  woman  bajren  ;  in  which  the 
uterus  is  so  small  that  it  is  with  difficulty  found  in  the 
pelvis,  and  the  fallopian  tubes  appear  to  terminate  in 
the  extremity  of  the  vagina.  Wc  have  already  said 
that  unnatural  shortness  of  the  vagina  is  frequently 
connected  with  absence  of  the  uterus.  Columbus  dis> 
fected  a  woman  who  had  alwiiys  complained  of  great 
pwn  in  coitu,  in  whom  he  found  the  vagina  very  short, 
and  no  uterus  at  its  termination.  A  similar  case  oo-  g 
curred  to  l>upu3rtren  :f  the  vagina  was  only  one  inch  ^M 
in  length,  the  ovaria  and  fallopian  tubes  were  well  ~ 
deveIoj>ed,  but  uo  uterus  existed.  FoUere  states  that 
this  malformation  may  be  discovered  during  life  by  the 
smallncss  of  the  breasts,  &c.  ;  but  in  the  case  mentioned 
by  Dupuytren  the  breasts  were  well  formed,  the  external 
genitals  developed,  and  the  whole  appearance  was  femi- 
nine.    It  is  plain  that  sterility  must  attend  this  defect. 

*  AulnL 
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Tlie  different  orifices  of  tlie  uterus  may  be  obliterated, 
and  thus  impregnation  will  be  pi'uventcd.  The  open- 
ing of  the  fallopian  tubes  has  been  found  clo&ed ;  and 
this  may  be  owing  to  a  simple  continuation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  tlie  uterus  over  it,  or  to  the 
existence  of  a  particular  membrane  blocking  up  the 
mouth  of  these  tubes,  or  to  an  obliteration  of  the  tube 
itself,  which  sometimes  extends  to  the  distance  of  some 
lines  from  the  uterus.  When  both  tubes  are  thus 
circumatanccd,  no  utcro-gcstation  can  go  forward,  for 
ob\ious  reasons.  But  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  itself  la 
occasionully  obstructed  cither  bj*  an  adventitious  mem- 
brane stretched  across,  or  by  an  agglutination  of  its 
sides  ;  and  when  tliis  is  the  case,  sterility  is  the  result. 

Besides  the  closing  of  the  uterine  extremity  of  the 
fallopian  tubes,  these  canals  are  sometimes  impervious 
throughout  their  whole  extent;  sometimes  the  ob- 
struction is  situated  about  tlie  middle,  and  at  others 
the  fimbriated  extremities  alone  are  blocked  up  ;  and 
tills  latter  is  frequently  caused  by  an  intimate  adhesion 
between  them  and  the  ovaria.* 

The  ovaria  are  sometimes  wanting.  This  deficiency 
may  exist  at  but  one  side,  a  specimen  of  which  is  pre- 
Bcr^'cd  in  Dr.  Hunter's  museum  ;  and  Dr.  Baillie  takes 
notice  of  others  in  which  these  organs  were  deficient  on 
both  sides.  Dr.  Deuman  says  he  was  shewn  two  pre- 
parations by  Dr.  R.  Hooper,  in  which  the  fallopian  tubes 
terminated  bluntly,  and  without  any  aperture,  fimbriaj, 
or  ovaria.  f 

Besides  these  impediments  to  impregnation,  there 
are  certain  diseases  of  the  female  genital  organs,  which, 
when  they  exist,  arc  Ibuud  to  cause  sterility.     Pol)''pus 

*  Murgnf^i.    Bailly.    Rietiuroad.     AudniL 
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in  utcro  is  very  generally  consiUered  to  belong  to  tbia 
elass  ;  but  although  the  opinion  is  generally  correct,  it 
is  not  universally  true,  fur  it  has  happened  that  concep- 
tion took  place  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a  very 
large  tumor  in  the  uterus.  Of  this  the  late  Dr.  Beatty* 
has  described  a  very  remarkable  instance,  which  oc- 
curred in  Dublin  in  the  year  1820.  The  patient  was  a 
lady  twenty-five  years  old,  who,  in  consc*queuce  of  the 
indisposition  of  her  husband,  had  left  bis  bed  in  May, 
1819,  to  which  she  did  not  return  until  August,  1820. 
lu  the  previous  May  she  first  perceived  what  she  termed 
a  *'  lump  in  her  womb,"  attended  with  external  swelling 
and  soreness  on  pressure  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. This  swelling  was  not  permanent,  but  was  ob- 
served to  disappear  during  the  menstrual  period. 
Finding  an  increase  in  her  unpleasant  s^'mptoms,  she 
applied  to  Dr.  Beatty  in  September,  and  on  the  2dth  of 
that  month  he  made  an  examination  per  vaginam. 
The  OS  uteri  was  found  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
and  in  its  opening  was  a  large  dense  substance  with  a 
regular  smooth  surface.  On  the  10th  of  November, 
while  out  in  her  carriage,  she  had  a  moderate  discharge 
of  blood  from  the  vagina,  and  upon  examination  the 
parts  were  found  as  tlicy  were  a  month  before.  At  two 
o'clock  the  following  morning  she  miscarried,  the  em- 
bryo was  entire,  the  membranes  not  being  ruptured  ; 
the  contained  fa^tus  was  uliout  tlirec  months  old — a 
period  corresponding  with  the  time  at  which  connubial 
intercourse  had  been  resumed,  and  at  which  she  had 
last  menstruated  ;  and  just  tlirec  months  after  she  first 
exi>erii.-nced  uterine  uneasiness.  The  tumor  was  ex- 
pelled in  six  days  afterwards  by  pains  resembling  labour, 

*  Tnuu.  of  Ute  AMoeiatiou  of  ColL  of  PhjrB.  in  Irelaud,  roL  it. 
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the  uterus  was  inverttid  by  its  descent,  but  on  separa- 
tion of  the  slight  attachment  between  it  and  the  tumor 
it  was  easily  reduced.  The  weight  of  the  tumor  was 
found  to  be  nearly  four  pounds.  This  lady  was  deli- 
vered of  a  healthy  boy  on  the  10th  of  February,  1822. 
This  was  an  Instance  of  pregnancy  occurring  during  tlie 
existence  of  a  tumor  of  considerable  magnitude  in  the 
uterus  ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  un  exception  to  what 
usually  takes  place. 

Diseases  of  the  ovaria  in  which  the  natural  structure 
of  these  organs  is  obliterated,  and  both  of  them  en- 
gaged, are  obstacles  to  impregnation.  Leucorrhoea, 
when  profuse,  is  also  very  often  attended  with  barren- 
ness ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  constant  effect,  as  we 
have  known  instances  in  which  this  disease  existed  to 
a  great  extent  without  preventing  impregnation. 

A  question  has  arisen  whether  menstruation  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  a  woman  shall  be  prolific  ;  and  it  is 
often  said  that  women  who  do  not  menstruate  cannot 
conceive.*  This  is  generally  true  when  applied  to  those 
who  have  never  menstruated,  but  is  not  so  in  cases  that 
have  had  even  a  single  monthly  discliarge.  Foder^f 
states  that  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  he  had 
maintaiucd  that  females  who  do  not  menstruate  are 
sterile ;  but  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  change  his 
opinion,  from  having  observed  some  patients  under  his 
own  care  enjo}-ing  good  health  without  this  evacuation, 
and  bearing  many  children.  One  of  them  was  a  woman 
thirty-five  years  old,  the  mother  of  five  children,  the 
last  of  which  she  was  suckling.  She  was  in  good  robust 
health,  and  had  never  menstruated  but  once  at  the  age 
of  seventeen  years.     It  would  appear  that  a  single  oo 

*  Paris  and  FoDtkuqiio,  Mc<l.  Jur.  vol.  1,  p.  fil4. 
t  M<^.  Ugolt,  vol.  I,  p.  au7,  cd.  Smc. 
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currcncG  of  this  periadlcol  evacuatiou  U  a  sufficiuot 
indication  of  geuerative  power  ;  and  although  irregu- 
larity in  subsequent  years  is  frequently  attended  by 
sterility,  it  is  not  to  be  taken  oa  an  ubsolute  cause  of  it. 
There  ia  a  form  of  dysnienorrhcpa  described  by  Dr. 
Denman*  and  Dr.  Dcwcesf  of  Philadelphia,  which  both 
these  authors  state  to  be  productive  of  barrenness. 
The  strikinj^  peculiarity  in  this  disease  is  the  formation 
of  an  adventitious  membrane  in  the  uterus,  which  is 
expelled  after  severe  and  protracted  suffering  at  each 
menstrual  period.  This  membrane  is  sometimes  thrown 
off  in  pieces,  and  at  others  entire,  at  which  time  it 
bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  the  Uccidua,  so  much 
so  that,  when  it  occurs  iu  unmarried  females,  it  may 
and  sometimes  does  give  rise  to  most  painful  suspicions. 
Tliere  is  a  preparation  in  the  Museum  of  theCoUcge  of 
Surgeons,  Dublin,  of  nu  entire  membrane  of  tliis  kind, 
which  might  deceive  the  most  experienced  eye.  Mor- 
gagni  relates  a  very  remarkable  instance  in  which 
pregnancy  occurred  during  the  existence  of  the  habit 
just  described  ;  but  it  is  probable  tliat  in  that  case  there 
was  a  suspension  of  the  disease  for  a  time  when  the 
capability  of  conceiving  might  exist. 

It  is  well  known  that  instances  have  happened  in 
which  persons  who  have  lived  for  years  in  unfruitful 
matrimony,  being  divorced,  have  formed  new  alliances, 
and  have  both  had  children.  This  is  a  fact  which  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  are  not  able  satis- 
factorily to  explain,  and  we  will  not  delay  the  reader  by 
offering  any  Biwculativc  opinion  upon  it. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  im|>otence  and  sterility 
must  be  influenced  by  the  causes  from  which  they 

*  Dimin&n's  Mjclwifery,  6th  edit  p^  90. 
t  D«www'  ilidwiferj,  p.  1.1-L 
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spring,  some  of  which  arc  incurable,  while  others  may 
be  rcmovetl  by  appropriate  remedies.  Those  cases 
which  depend  upon  congenital  deficiency  of  the  penis, 
testicles,  vagina,  uterus,  fallopian  tubes,  op  ovoria, 
belong  to  the  former  ;  but  we  have  seen  that  some  of 
tliose  arising  from  malformation  and  disease  of  these 
parts  are  susceptible  of  cure.  Such  are  plijnnosis, 
adhesion  of  the  prepuce  to  the  glans  with  diminution 
of  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  priapism,  partial  piiralysis, 
strictures  in  the  urethra,  diseases  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  contracted  vagina,  occlusion  of  the  mouth  of  this 
canal  by  adhesion  of  the  labia,  or  by  a  dense  hymen, 
prolapsus  and  procidentia  uteri,  polypus  in  utero,  leu- 
corrhflca,  dysmenorrhcca ;  all  these  are  more  or  less 
capable  of  removal  either  by  operation  or  general  treat- 
ment The  cases  of  impotence  which  depend  upon 
functional  or  moral  causes  are  much  more  numerous 
than  those  just  mentioned,  and  frequently  become  the 
subjects  of  medical  treatment.  J£  old  age  be  the  cause, 
there  is  little  to  be  done  ;  medicines  arc  useless,  and 
temporary  stimulants  ore  often  worse.  There  have 
been  instances  of  old  debauchees,  who,  wishing  to  make 
a  last  attempt,  have  taken  some  of  the  nostrums,  such 
as  tbe  Venetian  pastilles,  Italian  lozenges,  Sec.  and  have 
perished  without  success  in  the  very  effort  Cases 
arising  from  debility  of  the  generative  organs,  from  too 
early  coition  or  the  abuse  of  venereal  pleasures,  are  not 
unfrequently  met  witli,and  indeed  fui'niah  the  great  mass 
of  dupes  to  quackerj'.  In  the  treatment  of  such  cases 
there  are  many  points  wliich  must  be  strictly  attended 
to.  We  must  be  careful  to  remove  from  the  imagina. 
tion  or  regimen  all  that  may  excite  tlie  generative 
appttratus,  while  we  endeavour  to  strengtlien  the  sys- 
tem by  mild  nourishing  diet  and  gentle  tonics.     We 
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muat  combat  on  the  one  hand  muscular  weakness,  and 
on  the  other  nervous  suaueptibility,  uiid  so  restore  the 
equilibrium  between  the  two  systems.  The  local  appli- 
cation of  cold  water  has  a  great  effect  in  allaying  the 
excitable  state  of  the  generative  organs,  and  should  be 
had  recourse  to  at  least  twice  a  day.  If  tlie  impotence 
be  owing  to  moral  or  physical  irritation,  the  constitu- 
tion must  be  lowered  by  spare  diet,  cooling  acidulated 
drinks,  exercise  in  the  open  aii*,  and  removal  from  all 
objects  which  excite  venereal  desires.  This  plan  of 
treatment  we  think  preferable  to  the  employTncnt  of 
narcotics,  which  sometimes  produce  unpleasant  effects, 
and  are  always  hurtful  to  the  digestive  organs.  lu 
those  cases  which  are  purely  the  effect  of  atony  of  the 
generative  organs,  and  do  not  arise  from  tlieir  over- 
excitement,  a  different  line  of  conduct  must  be  pursued. 
The  diet  should  be  full  and  generous,  with  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wpices  and  wine  ;  and  the  exclusion  of  all 
objects  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  senses  need  not  here 
be  recommended.  Frictions  to  tliu  loins,  and  the 
cold  bath,  will  be  found  useful ;  sometimes  it  will  be 
necessary  to  substitute  the  warm  bath  when  the  cold 
docs  not  produce  the  healthy  reaction  wc  desire.  If 
these  means  fail,  we  may  then  have  recourse  to  stimu- 
lating applications  to  the  loins,  thighs,  and  pubis,  and 
electricity  may  be  used  with  advantage.  In  the  year 
1776,  Dr.  Graham  opened  an  establishment  in  London, 
in.  which  were  a  number  of  electi'ical  beds,  destined  to 
awaken  the  dormant  generative  powers  in  cases  such 
as  we  have  described. 

Modem  systematic  writers  have  discarded  that  dan' 
of  medicines  formerly  grouped  together  under  the  name 
of  aphrodisiacs,  from  their  supposed  power  of  exciting 
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a  desire  for  venery  :  it  consisted  of  stomachics,  aro- 
matics,  odoriferous  gums,  balsams,  resins,  essential  and 
volatile  oils,  perfumes,  particularly  musk,  phosphorus, 
opium  and  aromatic^  combined,  and  cantharidcs.  These, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  canthandes,  seem  to  act 
only  as  ^ncral  stimulants,  and  do  not  possess  any 
specific  powers  over  the  organs  of  generation.  Can- 
tharidcs, as  is  well  known,  when  administered  in  large 
doses,  are  sometimes  capable  of  inducing  a  \"iolcnt  stjite 
of  irritation  of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  indicated 
by  strangury,  bloody  ui'ine,  priapism,  &.c.  ;  but  this 
condition  can  never  be  induced  without  other  violent 
constitutional  symptoms  being  also  brought  on,  to  the 
great  hazard  of  life  ;•  and  we  are  much  inclined  to 
doubt  that  a  person  labouring  under  these  effects  is  dis- 
posed to  venereal  enjoyments.  However,  cantharidcs 
have  been  for  a  long  time  employed  aa  an  aphrodisiac, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  entered  into  the  composition 
of  many  secret  remedies,  such  as  the  Venetian  pastilles, 
Italian  lozenges,  love-potion  of  Italy  and  Turkey,  (fee. 
to  the  use  of  which  we  believe  many  have  fallen  victims. 
The  "remMe  de  magnanimity"  of  Kcemfer,  so  called 
after  its  inventor,  is  composed  of  opium,  musk,  and 
ambergris,  and  is  oxtenBively  employed  in  the  Eaj<t^ 
where  it  is  taken  daily  by  the  great  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  venereal  desires. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  commenting  upon  the 
different  causes  of  impotence,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pro- 
long this  article  by  any  further  notice  of  their  medico- 
legal application ;  we  will  therefore  conclude  by  de- 
ducing, in  the  words  of  Dr.  Ryan,  from  the  preceding 
statements,  the  following  general  principles  : — 

*  ClurutisoD  on  PAiiKms,  p.  4A6. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Rape. 

The  high  Talue  set  upon  female  purity,  and  the  heavy 
penalty  incurred  by  its  loss,  in  the  banishment  of  the 
deliiiquent  from  society,  liave  led.  most  civilized  coun. 
tries  to  inflict  the  severest  punishments  on  the  indi- 
vidual  guilty  of  a  forcible  violation  of  the  weaker  sex. 
"When  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  condition  of 
a  virtuous  female  thus  plunged  into  an  abyss  of  misery, 
a  release  from  which  by  death  has  been  voluntarily 
sought  by  many  ;  and,  on  the  other,  contemplate  the 
number  of  profligate  persons  who  are  found  in  all 
countries  and  societies,  whose  chief  occupation  seems 
to  be  the  corruption  and  debasement  of  the  female  sex ; 
we  cannot  fail  to  rejoice  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
should  interpose  its  protecting  shield,  and  visit  with  its 
severest  judgments  one  of  the  grossest  crimes  which  a 
man  can  perpetrate.  By  the  law  of  England,  rape  is 
defined  to  be  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  force 
and  against  her  will,  and  until  the  passing  of  the  act 
4  &  5  Vic  c.  56,  s.  3,  by  which  transportatton  for  life 
has  been  substituted,  death  was  its  penalty.  All  classes 
of  females  are  equally  protected.  Even  the  common 
prostitute  is  included,  because  she  may  at  the  very  time 
have  determined  on  a  reformation  of  her  former  habits 
In  Scotland,  before  the  passing  of  the  act  just  quoted, 
the  ravisher  was  exempted  from  the  pains  of  death  only 
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in  case  of  the  woman's  subsequent  consent,  or  licr  clecla- 
nition  that  she  yielded  of  her  own  free  will ;  and  even 
then  he  was  to  suffer  an  arl^itrary  punishment  either  by 
imprisonraent,  con6scation  of  property',  or  a  pecuniary 
fine.*  In  the  State  of  New  York  death  was  formerly  the 
punishment,  for  committing  a  rape  on  a  married  woman 
or  a  maid  ;  and  it  was  also  ordained  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  a  woman  had  been  ravished,  and  afterwards 
consented  to  her  raWsher,  her  husband,  father,  or  next 
of  kin  might  sue  by  appeal  against  such  offender. 
These  laws,  however,  have  been  repealed,  the  punish- 
ment altered,  and  appeals  of  felony  abolished.  The 
acts  now  in  force  prescribe  the  puiiisIiuK'nt  of  imprison. 
mcnt  for  life  in  the  sta-te-prison  of  the  off'cnder  and  of  his 
accomplices,  if  he  have  anj',  for  ravishing  by  force  any 
woman>child  of  the  age  of  ten  years  and  upwards,  or 
any  other  woman.  An  assault,  with  an  intent  to  com- 
mit a  rape,  may  be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or  botlu 

In  the  case  of  adults,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  rape,  that  the  act  shall  have  been  committed 
against  the  will  of  the  female  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
children,  in  whom  the  power  of  judging  between  right 
and  wrong  is  not  sup|>osed  to  exist,  the  matter  of  con. 
sent  is  of  no  moment,  and  the  deed  is  equally  criminal 
whether  it  be  obtained  or  not.  "  A  female  infant  under 
"  ten  years  of  age  is  in  law  deemed  incapable  of  con- 
"  sent'mg  to  any  act,  much  less  to  her  dishonour ;  the 
"  carnal  knowledge  of  such  infant,  whether  she  yield 
"  or  not,  is  therelbre  virtually  a  rape  ;  but  whether,  if 
"  the  child  be  above  ten  years  of  age,  it  be  also  a  felo- 
"  ny  has  been  questioned.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  of 
"  opinion  that  such  profligate  actions,  either  with  or 

*  Edia.  Encyclop.  toI.  xf.  p.  983. 
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"  without  consent,  aiuount  to  rape  ajvJ  felonj',  aa  woU 
"  since  33  before  the  statute  of  C^ucen  Elizabeth  ;  but 
"  in  his  Summary,  the  learned  judge  appears  to  have 
**  altered  his  opinion  ;  and  the  present  practice  is  that, 
"  if  the  child  be  under  ten  years  of  age,  it  is  felony  by 
"  the  statute ;  but  if  she  be  above  ten  and  under  tWL'lve, 
"  then  it  is  no  rape  If  she  consented,  but  only  a  miade- 
"  racanour;"*  and  this  practice  has  now  been  made  law 
by  the  24  &  25  Vic.  c.  100,  s.  51.  The  French  code 
extends  the  period  to  fifteen  years,  and  punishes  the 
crime  committed  on  a  child  of  tliat  age  by  hard  labour 
for  a  limited  timet  "  ^^  New  York  the  carnal  know- 
"  ledge  of  a  woman-child  under  ten  years  of  age  is 
"  punished  by  imprisonmont  in  the  state-prison  for  life. 
■'  In  Massachusetts  and  Illinois  death  is  the  punishment. 
"  In  Virgina,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  New 
"  Jersey  impi-isonment  either  for  life  or  a  long  term 
"  of  years  is  directed.  All  these  specify  the  period 
"  of  ten  years.  The  law  in  Vermont  varies  from  this. 
"  It  directs  that  whenever  any  individual  over  the  age 
"  of  liftccn  shall  abuse  any  female  under  eleven  with 
"  or  without  her  will,  he  wiU  suffer  fine  and  imprison- 
"  ment.'t 

By  the  ancient  law  of  England  the  woman  was 
required  to  make  her  accusation  immediately  after  tlie 
commission  of  the  outrage.  At  a  subsequent  period 
slie  was  allowed  forty  days  as  the  utmost  limit  ;  but  by 
the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  there  is  no  time  of  limit- 
ation fixed.  However,  although  there  Ls  no  limit  fixed 
by  law,  public  opinion  demands  an  early  discovery  ; 
and  an  accuser  who  has  postponed  her  complaint  for 


*  Paris  and  Foiilikuque,  Med.  Jur.  vol  i.  p.  410. 
t   Caporon,  p.  I. 
t  Beck,  p.  6U. 
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any  unreasonable  length  of  time  is  listened  to  with 
great  caution  by  a  jury-     lo  fact,  this  is  a  crime  so 
easily  charged,  so  hard  to  be  proved,  and  so  much 
harder  to  be  rebuttedf  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  no  time  shall  be  allowed  for  concocting  a 
malicious  tale,  particularly  if  medical  testimony  is  to 
be  adduced,  us  a  few  hours  are  often  sufficient  to  efface 
appearances  that  might  have  been  evident  on  on  early 
examination.     Indeed,  in  all  cases  tlic  greatest  caution 
is  necessary  in  judging  of  the  guilt  of  an  accused  party. 
There  is  generally  no  witness  to  confirm  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  accuser  as  to  the  fact ;  the  whole  caiib 
turns  upon  the  woman's  assertion,  and  unless  there  is 
strong  collateral  c^ddcnce,  such  as  a  speedy  disclosure 
to  hur  friends  and  the  authorities,  and  an  curly  medical 
examination,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  require 
the  clearest  and  most  unshaken  testimony  on  the  cross 
examination  to  gain  credence  with  a  jury.     It  is  better 
that  ten  guilty  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer  ;  and  however  we  abhor  the  crime, 
and  would  wish  the  heaviest  punishment  to  overtake 
the  guilty,  we  cannot  help  offering  this  caution  to 
medical  men  and  jurors,  knowing  as  we  do  the  depravity 
of  the  human  heart,  oikd  the  lengths  to  which  it  will 
sometimes  go   to  accomplish  the  ends  of  malice  or 
revenge.     It  is  not  impossible,  nay,  it  has  sometimes 
happened,  that  a  woman  who  has  freely  consented  to 
surrender  her  virtue  will  afterwards  turn  round  on  her 
puramour,  and  denounce  him  as  her  ravishcr.     This 
becomes  a  case  of  the  greatest  intricacy,  from  the  fact 
of  the  principal  feature  (that  of  the  venereal  congress 
having  t4ikeii  phice)  being  ti-ue.     It  now  passes  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  medical  jurist,  and  becomes  a  question 
with  the  jury  whether  they  believe  the  deposition  of 
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the  womun  as  to  consent  or  not.  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  a  most  difficult  question  to  solve,  and  it 
requires  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  bar  to  sift  to  the  bottom 
all  external  circumstances  which  may  contribute  to 
prove  the  negative.  Cases  of  a  mixed  kind  are  also 
sometimes  met  ivltli ;  as  when  a  woman  will  at  first 
resist  the  advances  of  a  suitor,  and  even  continue  her 
resistance  for  a  time,  but  afterwards,  from  tlie  excite- 
ment of  passion  or  some  other  cause,  yields  to  his  dcsirc- 
Tliis  is  a  case,  if  possible,  more  puzzluig  than  the  former, 
because  marks  of  violence  on  the  limbs  of  the  female, 
from  her  previous  struggling,  may  be  evident,  which 
would  naturally  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
had  been  accomplished  by  force.  "We  confess  that  weP 
should  be  inclined  to  deal  harshly  with  a  man  under 
such  circumstances,  from  the  diiiiculty  of  understanding 
what  constitutes  consent.  The  act  is  coniniitted  in 
secret ;  tiiere  arc  no  witnesses  ;  the  woman  is  bruised 
on  the  limbs  and  body,  and  her  person  is  violated  :  it 
is  not  likely  that  a  formal  question  of  "  Will  you  con- 
sent ?"  has  been  put,  followed  by  an  answer  of  yea  or 
nay  ;  and  yet^  after  the  employment  of  so  rauch  force, 
the  man  defends  himself  by  saying  the  woman  consented, 
which  she  denies.  The  jury  alone  can  determine  which 
is  to  be  credited  ;  but,  as  we  havealnuidy  said,  appear- 
ances are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  woman,  and  a  strug- 
gle of  such  violence  and  duration,  followed  by  coition, 
amounts,  in  our  opinion,  if  not  to  a  legal,  at  least  to  a 
moral  rape.  Having  spoken  thus  generally  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  investigation  of  accusa- 
tions of  rape,  we  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  points 
upon  wliich  medical  testimony  is  more  particularly 
required. 

0/  the  physical  siffns  of  violaiioti. — These  are  the 
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absence  of  the  signs  of  vir^nit}-,  marks  of  violence, 
tumefaction,  or  laceration  of  the  pudenda,  with  (^ffiLsion 
of  blood,  and  bruises  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  parti- 
cokrly  on  the  breasts,  arms,  and  thighs.  It  must  be 
evident  thnt  the  most  imp*jrtant  of  thefie,  that  is,  the 
want  of  the  attributes  of  the  \drgin  state,  together  with 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  genital  organs,  as  evidenced 
by  inflammation  and  tumefaction,  cannot  apply  to  all 
women,  hut  only  to  virgins  ;  for  in  married  women, 
or  those  previously  in  the  habit  of  sexual  intercourse, 
the  negative  signs  are  of  course  of  no  value,  and  the 
positive  are  not  likely  to  occur.  And  this  narrows  our 
present  ob8er\'ations  to  the  ugns  of  rape  cwnmitted  on 
virgins. 

The  investigation  of  this  subject  must  be  preceded 
by  an  exposition  of  the  signs  of  virginity.  This  ia  a 
question  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  anatomists 
and  physiologists  from  an  early  period  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  very  accurate  concluaons  have 
been  agreed  upon. 

The  existence  of  the  hymen  is  the  sign  upon  which 
the  greatest  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  authors,  wbilc, 
strange  to  say,  its  presence  has  been  esteemed  by  others, 
among  whom  we  find  Ambrose  Pare,  Columbus,  Dionis, 
and  Buflbn,  as  an  unnatural  formation.  Tlowcver,  at 
the  present  day,  it  is  generally  considered  as  on  attribute 
of  the  human  virgin.  The  hymen  is  a  membranous  or 
membrnno-carncous  structure,  which  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  vag'ma,  and  serves  to  fonn  a  boundary 
between  that  passage  and  the  external  genitals.  It  ia 
formed  by  duplicatures  of  tlie  lining  membrane  of  the 
vagina,  and  is  usually  of  a  crescentie  form,  leaving  an 
opening  into  the  vagina  at  its  upper  part.  This  opening 
serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  menses,  and  in  the  average 
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of  ii<lult  subjects  is  large  enough  to  admit  tlie  index 
finger  sufficiently  high  up  into  tlie  vagina^  to  effect  an 
examination  of  the  os  uteri,  witliout  injury  to  tKe  hymen. 
Dr.  Davis  states  that  in  breech  presentations  he  has 
wnnetimes  introduced  his  finger  into  the  vagina  of  the 
infant  without  injuring  this  membrane.  The  shape  of 
this  membrane,  however,  is  various  and  uncertain.  In 
some  cases  it  is  more  or  less  circular,  presenting  through 
its  centre  a  round  aperture  of  three  or  four  lines  in 
diameter.  At  other  times  only  a  part  or  exclusive 
portion  of  the  orificial  extremity  of  the  vagina,  some- 
times the  superior,  at  other  times  the  inferior  portion 
of  it.  is  seen  to  be  veiled  over  with  this  structure.  In 
some  rare  cases  the  hjTnen  is  an  imperforate  circular 
membrane  attached  to  the  edge  of  tJie  orifice  of  the 
vagina  in  every  parts,  so  as  to  close  the  canal  completely. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  some  of  these  cases  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  Another  form  of  the  hymen  is, 
when  there  are  two  crescental  portions  attached  to  the 
more  carneous  structure  of  the  external  orifice  laterally. 
The  structural  tissue  of  the  hymen  seems  in  some  mea- 
sure to  vary  in  different  instances.  "  In  most  foetal 
"  subjects  it  seems  to  be  distinctly  membranous,  whilst 
"  in  some  otliers  it  partakes  also  of  a  carneous  character. 
"  Hence,  probably,  the  very  different  descriptions  given 
"  of  it  by  different  authors.  By  Soranus  it  is  accord- 
"  ^^gly  described  as  being  membranous  ;  by  Avicenna 
"  as  venous  and  ligamentous ;  by  Riolanus  as  carneous ; 
"  by  Bcrengarius  us  retifonn,  consistiug  of  vascular  and 
"  delicate  ligamentous  tissue  -,  by  Columbus  as  a  thick 
"  substance  ;  and  by  Spigelius  as  partly  carneous  and 
"  partly  nervous."*     In  order  to  see  this  membrane  in 

*  Prineip.  auil  Fmct.  of  Ob»teU  MimL  by  Dr.  Davit,  p.  100; 
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tlie  living  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  separate  the  labia 
und  even  the  thif^hs  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other ;  for  the  opening  into  the  vapna  is  quite 
closed  up  by  the  external  parts  in  the  ordinary  positions 
of  the  body.  The  hymen  is  usually  torn  up  by  aexual 
intercourse,  and  its  rupture  h  attended  by  an  c6fu8iou 
of  blood  ;  an  appearance  ui)on  which  so  much  reliance 
was  placed  by  the  Jews  as  a  test  of  virginity,  that  the 
nuptial  sheets  were  constantly  exhibited  to  the  relations 
on  both  sides,  and  preserved  by  the  friends  of  the 
woman  as  evidences  of  her  chastity.  In  case  this  token 
of  virginity  was  not  found  on  them,  she  was  to  be 
stoned  to  death  at  her  father's  door.  After  the  rupture 
of  the  hymen,  its  remains  shrivel  towards  their  base 
into  several  small  excrescences  at  the  orifice  of  the 
vagina.  These  are  thick,  red,  and  obtuse  at  their 
extremities,  and  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  B 
ray i-tle -hern,',  have  been  called  caruncxdiB  viyrtlformeft. 
They  generally  disappear  after  frequent  connexions  or 
deliveries.  The  caruncuhe  which  are  found  at  the 
opening  of  the  vagina  are  not,  however,  always  remains 
of  the  hymen.  Dr.  Conquest*  remarks  tlmt  the  camn- 
cuUn  may  be  found  when  the  hymen  is  entire.  Dr. 
Davisf  observes  that  the  greater  part  of  the  circle  at 
the  basis  of  the  hymen  when  that  structure  remans, 
and  at  the  same  locality  when  it  has  suffered  rupture, 
may  occasionally  be  seen  studded  with  caruncles  of 
different  oripn  ;  such  extra  caruncles  in  some  cases 
being  few  and  small,  but  in  otliers  large  and  numerous. 
lie  alludes  to  one  case,  which  was  that  of  a  young  lady 
of  unquestionably  good  character,  who,  in  consequence 
of  some  irregularities  imputed  to  a  gay  husband,  to 

*  OntlUiM  of  HidwU«7,  p.  17. 
t  Lot  dt  p.  101. 
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whom  she  had  been  recently  married,  became  the  sub- 
ject of  a  professional  examination  :  there  presented  at 
the  orifice  of  the  vagina  on  either  side,  and  in  imme- 
diate contiguity  to  the  carunculous  remains  of  the 
hymen,  two  lar^c  multifoliated  masses  of  structure,  dis- 
posed in  parallel  layers  in  such  a  manner  as  scarcely  to 
fail  to  sugg<t3t  the  idea  of  a  pair  of  epaulettes.  These 
are  the  forms  under  which  the  hymen  is  usually  found ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  raind  by  the  medical  jurist 
that  it  is  liable  to  certain  malformations,  with  which  ho 
should  be  acquainted.  It  is  commonly  a  thin  membrane, 
easily  ruptured  by  any  large  body  introduced  into  the 
vagina.  But  it  sometimes  occurs  that  it  is  possessed  of 
so  much  firmness  as  to  resist  the  intromission  of  the 
penis.  This  unusual  degree  of  thickness  and  strength 
may  belong  to  a  hymen  composed  of  one  unifonn 
membrane  ;  or  to  that  conformation  of  it  termed  cri- 
briform, from  its  being  pierced  by  a  number  of  holes. 
In  this  latter  condition  the  membrane  is  commonly 
exceedingly  strong,  and  capable  of  resisting  tlie  ordi- 
nary  means  of  rupture.  It  is  a  state,  however,  that 
does  not  prevent  impregnation,  some  cases  of  which 
are  related  b)""  Dr.  Davis ;  and  as  they  relate  to  an  im- 
portant medico-legal  point,  we  refer  to  them,  in  addition 
to  those  already  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 

One  of  these  cases  of  cribriform  hymen  we  transcribe 
in  consequence  of  its  great  interest :  "  It  was  usually 
"  narrated  in  his  peculiarly  terse  style  by  the  late  Dr. 
"  Haighton,  in  bis  lectures  on  midwifery  In  Guy's  Hos- 
"  pital.  The  subject  of  it  had  been  the  lady  of  one  of 
"  the  physicians  to  that  or  to  the  neighbouring  hospital 
"  of  St.  Thomns.  It  was  become  matter  of  post-mortem 
"  history  even  iti  the  time  of  Dr.  llaigbtou.  Tlie  hymen 
"  was  perforated  by  many  small  apertures  ;  but  it  never- 
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theless  was  so  strong  that  it  had  resisted  all  the  efibrte 
of  tlie  liusbund  to  effect  its  rupture.  That  gentleman, 
however,  concealed  his  chagrin  ;  nor  did  he  take  any 
means  to  accomplish  artificially  what  he  had  failed  to 
effect  by  the  ordinary  means.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  lady  drooped  and  Iwcame  unhappy  ;  hut 
she  also,  at  no  distant  period,  liecame  the  subject 
of  faintings  and  sickness,  and  eventually  of  great  al> 
domlnal  enlargement,  and  anasarca  of  her  lower  ex- 
tremities.    During  the  urgency  of  these  symptoms 

'  she  was  advised  to  go  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters  and  of  the  other  good  things  to  be  obtained  at 

'  that  celebrated  city.  No  remedy  was  found,  how- 
ever,  even  there  for  the  lady's  dropsy,  and  the  symp- 
toms became  more  and  more  urgent  every  day.  Find- 
ing no  relief  at  Bath,  and  giving  up  all  hope  of  re- 
covery any  where,  she  determined,  after  a  residence 
of  some  weeks  at  that  place,  to  return  to  T/mdon,  in 
order  that  her  remains  might  be  more  conveniently 
deposited  in  the  monumental  vault  of  her  family. 
Whilst  on  tills  journey,  which  she  was  performing  in 
a  post-chaise,  she  was  seized  with  a  severe  abdominal 
pain,  which  she  naturally  enough  ascribed  to  a  spasm 
of  the  intestines.  This  colic,  which  was  moderate  and 
bearable  at  the  commencement,  became  so  extremely 
violent  in  its  progress,  that  she  was  obliged  to  stop 
suddenly  at  an  inn  on  the  road,  where  in  less  than  an 
hour  she  was  radically  cured  of  her  dropsy  by  becom- 
ing the  mother  of  a  well-grown  living  child.  Tlie 
hymen  was  thus  ruptnrcd  without  the  assistance  of 

'art.*^ 
We  have  alluded  to  these  cases  to  shew  that  it  is  pos- 

*  0[>.  elk  p.  KM. 


eible  for  all  the  moral  guilt  of  a  rape  to  be  incurred 
without  the  conditions  necessary  to  satisfy  what  tbmierly 
was  the  law  upon  the  point,  namely,  the  intromission 
into  the  vagina  of  the  penis,  &c.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever,  proof  of  penetration  only  is  required.  See  24  & 
25  Vic.  c.  100,  8.  63.  According  to  this  statute,  forcible 
vulval  penetration  would  seem  to  be  as  much  a  rape 
as  if  the  hj-mcn  had  been  ruptured,  and  perfect  intro- 
mission of  the  male  organ  into  the  vagina  had  been 
effected. 

Besides  these  sources  of  difficulty  presented  to  the 
medical  jurist  in  malformation  of  the  hymen,  there  arc 
some  cases,  and  probably  not  a  few,  in  which  this  mem- 
brane has  never  existed  at  all ;  or  having  been  at  first 
formed  of  great  tenuity,  has  been  ruptured  and  destroyed 
in  early  life.  Accidental  circumstances  may  also  serve  to 
obliterate  it,  such  as  disease,  improper  practices,  or  acri- 
monious discharges  ;  and  instances  are  not  wanting 
where  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
fined menstrual  fluid.  From  the  cases  alluded  to  above, 
it  appears  that  impregnation  may  take  place  without 
rupture  of  this  membrane,  but  in  these  instances  perfo- 
ration is  not  supposed  to  have  occurred-  Tt  is,  however, 
stated  by  Zacchias  that  intromission  may  be  effected 
when  a  disproportion  exists  between  the  organs,  when 
the  hymen  does  not  exceed  the  ordinary  size,  but  is 
thick  n!id  hard,  and  when  connexion  has  taken  place 
during  the  presence  of  menstruation,  or  fluor  albus, 
without  damage  to  this  membrane.  Gavard*  found  it 
perfect  in  a  female  thirteen  yearsof  age,  who  was  labour- 
ing under  the  venereal  disease.     Ruyschf  has  said  that 


•  Foiiarf,  M6d.  Ug.  1.  iv.  p.  340. 
t  Obwrv.  Anal.  Ohlrurg.  xxii. 
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if  coitus  take  place  during  or  iiaracdiately  after  the  men- 
strual excretion,  this  membrane  is  often  not  rupturetl- 

Frora  these  several  circurastunces  of  variety  in  the  ori- 
ginal  formation  and  appearance  of  the  hymen,  its  power 
of  resisting  the  natural  means  of  rupture  in  some  cases, 
and  its  yielding  in  others  to  the  slightest  force,  we  arc 
inclined  to  think  that  the  accuracy  necessary  in  forming 
a  medtco-lcgal  opinion  cannot  be  attained  by  looking 
to  this  sign  ulone.  Wc  must,  liowever,  agree  with  Dr. 
Beck*  that  formerly  it  would  be  difficult  to  support  an 
accusation  of  mpe  where  the  hymen  was  found  eutire, 
although  its  presence  cannot  be  considered  as  an  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  virginity  ;  for,  as  we  have  stated,  it  has 
been  asserted  on  good  authority  that  it  13  not  always  rn\u 
tured  in  coitu.  An  instance  is  related  by  Dr.  Smith,f 
in  which  an  accusation  of  rape  fell  to  the  ground  in 
consequence  of  the  presence  of  this  membrane.  This 
occurred  in  the  case  of  a  man  named  Stewart,  who  was 
tried  at  the  Old  Baiiy  in  1704  for  ravishing  two  female 
cliildrcn.  The  evidence  l>cing  at  variance  as  to  the  fact 
of  penetration,  the  children  were  sent  out  of  court,  and 
the  eldest  was  found  to  have  the  signs  of  virginity. 

The  state  of  the  vagina  is  the  next  point  worthy  of 
consideration.  In  young  subjects  it  is  extremely 
Bmail ;  but  ns  the  female  advances  towards  puberty  it 
becomes  increased  in  its  dimensions.  In  a  healthy 
adult  virgin  the  porietcs  of  tlie  vagina  are  remark- 
ably firm  and  substantial,  and  from  the  only  function 
it  has  to  perform,  that  of  giving  exit  to  the  menstrual 
excretion,  it  is  rigid  and  narrow.  The  internal  sur- 
face is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  re- 
markable for  the  peculiarity  of  being  much  wrinkled 

*  Elm.  of  Uetl.  Jut.  hy  D»rur«U,  p-  &2. 
t  Prin.  of  For,  Med.  p.  410. 
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or  folded  together  into  shallow,  irregularly  transverse 
rugae,  the  peculiar  use  of  which  is  to  qualify  the  pnssnge 
for  being  inde6nitely  developed  during  parturltioti. 
These  folds  are  removed  by  frequent  sexual  intercourse, 
and  nearly  obliterated  in  women  who  have  borne  one 
or  two  children.  The  dilatation  of  the  vagina,  and  the 
smoothness  of  its  internal  aurfane,  are  not  however  to 
be  taken  as  unequivocal  proofs  of  want  of  chastity,  for 
these  appearances  may  arise  from  other  causes.  There 
are  disorders  of  which  the  tendency  is  to  render  it  so, 
as  fluor  albus,  chlorosis,  or  monorrhagia  ;  and  certain 
malpractices  will  also  occasion  tlie  same  dilatation  as 
sexual  intercourse  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  coitus  may 
have  taken  place,  and  the  vagina  afterwords  re-assume 
its  contracted  condition. 

Generally  speaking,  in  virgins  tlie  external  labia  are 
thick,  firm,  elastic,  and  internally  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  with  their  edges  so  opposed  as  to  occlude  the 
entrance  into  the  vagina ;  while  in  married  women,  or 
those  accustomed  to  coition,  they  arc  soft,  pale,  and 
have  an  interval  of  greater  or  less  extent  between 
them.  But  these  signs  will  be  found  to  vary  according 
to  the  age,  temperament,  and  stfite  of  health  of  the 
individual.  Thus,  in  persons  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, although  in  the  habit  of  venereal  enjoyment,  the 
colour,  firmness,  and  thickness  of  these  parts  will  be 
preserved  ;  and  virgins  of  advanced  age  and  weak  leu- 
cophlegmatic  habit  of  body,  or  those  afflicted  with 
leucorrhcea  or  menorrhagia,  may  present  appearances 
which,  if  the  above  signs  were  supposed  to  be  valid, 
would  lead  to  a  conclusion  of  an  opposite  character. 
The  same  observations  will  apjdy  to  the  st-ate  of  the 
frenum  labiorum,  or  posterior  commissure  of  the  pu- 
denda.   Some  authors  have  esteemed  the  integrity  and 
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rigidity  of  this  part  as  a  proof  of  virginity,  but  no 
positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it,  for  it  fre- 
quently remains  untouched  even  after  parturition. 

From  the  observations  just  mode,  we  feel  ourselves 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  no  anatomical 
signs  by  which  wc  can  attest  tlic  presence  of  virginity. 
Taken  singly,  they  are  fallacious ;  and  even  viewed  in 
connexion,  they  can  only  favour  the  conclusion  as  to 
the  cliaatity  of  the  female  ;  but  the  converse  is  not 
established  by  the  absence  of  these  signs,  as  they  may 
be  all  absent  from  causes  already  enumerated,  although 
their  absence  may  serve  to  corroborate  the  opposite 
opinion  in  suspected  cases. 

Si^iS  of  defioration. — In  this  inquiry  it  is  necessary 
to  take  into  account  the  age,  strength,  and  state  of 
mind  of  both  persons  concerned.  The  sexual  organs 
of  both  should  be  examined,  and  this  as  speedily  as 
possible  after  the  alleged  assault,  for  if  the  woman 
have  reached  the  period  of  puljerty,  no  satisfactory  in- 
formation can  be  obtainetl  by  a  professional  cxamina. 
lion  unless  made  immediately  after  the  commission  of 
the  act.  In  children,  from  the  great  disproportion  of 
the  parts,  the  violence  is  greater,  and  the  effects  con- 
sequently remain  for  a  longer  time  ;  but  in  a  subject 
of  full  organic  development,  the  appearances  conse- 
quent to  connexion  are  very  fleeting.  If  the  cxamina. 
tion  be  made  early,  and  particularly  if  the  female  have 
been  a  virgin,  besides  the  state  uf  mental  excitement  in 
which  she  may  be  found,  there  may  be  physical  signs 
consisting  in  local  marks  of  violence.  The  parts  are 
found  lacerated,  tumefied,  and  bloody  or  inflamed,  and 
painful  to  the  touch  ;  the  hymen  most  commonly  rup- 
tured ;  and  sometimes  tlic  presence  of  semen  can  be 
detectwL     Besides  these  marks  upon  the  genitals,  there 
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are  usually  bruises  or  ecchyinoses  on  other  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  on  the  arms,  tbigha,  nates,  anJ 
breasts.  In  ehihlren  the  local  appearances  are  more 
evident,  from  the  greater  injury  the  parts  have  re- 
ceived ;  and  the  inflammation  is  sometimes  so  great  na 
to  incapacitate  them  from  walking.  But  in  married 
women,  even  a  very  speedy  examination  will  fail  to 
afford  much  assistance,  from  the  previously  dilated 
condition  of  the  part3.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  female  genitals  are  liable  to  diseases  which 
may  imitate  the  appearances  just  pointed  out.  Of  this 
fact  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Pcrcival*  is  a  striking  ex. 
ample.  A  girl,  four  years  of  age,  and  in  good  health, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  pudenda, 
and  symptoms  of  defloration,  with  pain  In  mtiking 
water.  She  had  slept  two  or  three  nights  in  the  same 
bed  with  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  had  complained 
of  being  very  much  hurt  by  him  during  the  night. 
The  s^Tnptoms  increased  in  violence,  and  the  child 
died  on  the  ninth  day.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the 
body,  and  Mr.  Ward,  under  whose  care  the  patient 
had  been  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary,  deposed  that 
death  was  caused  by  external  injurj*.  A  verdict  of 
murder  was  returned  against  the  boy,  and  he  was 
accordingly  taken  into  custody.  A  very  short  time 
afterwards,  however,  several  similar  cases  occurred  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  in  which  there  was  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  violence  had  been  offered.  For- 
tunately for  the  boy  his  trial  hod  not  come  on,  and 
Mr.  Ward  now  informed  the  authorities  of  the  mistake 
he  had  committed,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 
Tills  kind  of  disease  appears  to  be  to  a  certain  extent 
epidemic,  and  Is  very  fatal.     Thus,  out  of  twelve  cases  { 

*  Me>di«a]  Ethics,  p.  103  atui  ^1. 
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meDkiotied  by  Hr.  Kinder  Wood,*  ooly  two  noovered. 
It  ifl  DflUAlly  preceded  by  febrile  fiymptonn  for  (wo  or 
three  days,  and  wben  the  genitals  are  examioed,  they 
are  found  inflamed  and  swollen.  The  coloor  is  dark, 
and  ulceratioD  with  gangrene  quickly  follows.  The 
fever  aflsumes  a  ^rpboid  character,  and  death  shortly 
takea  place. 

The  presence  of  the  venereal  disease  in  the  female, 
when  its  invasion  corresponds  with  the  f>criod  at  which 
the  oQtrage  is  stated  lo  have  occurred,  that  is;,  in  from 
three  to  eight  days  afterwards,  is  a  Tery  strong  corro> 
borative  proof  of  defloration,  if  the  aggressor  is  found 
on  examination  to  be  afflicted  with  the  same  disease. 
This  ia  not  oncommonly  the  case  in  yoan^  children,  in 
consequence  of  a  very  prevalent  notion  entertained  by 
the  lower  orders,  that  connexion  with  a  virgin  is  a  cer- 
tain cure  for  the  disorder.  Appearances  resembling 
gonorrhan,  however,  should  be  looked  nt  with  a  very 
scrupulous  eye,  as  it  is  now  perfectly  well  knoa'n  that 
children,  particularly  those  of  strumous  delicate  con- 
stitution, are  liable  to  purulent  discharges  from  the 
vagina,  which  very  much  resemble  the  consequences 
of  impure  connexion.  These  discharges  take  place 
during  dentition,  or  from  the  presence  of  worms  in  the 
Intestinal  canal,  and  are  also  sometimes  observed  in  the 
mule  sex  from  the  same  causes. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Aatley  Cobpcrf  for  the  fol- 
lowing energetic  observations  on  this  peculiar  afFection. 
"  There  is  a  circumstance  on  which  I  am  exceedingly 
**  anxious  to  dwell — 1  allude  to  a  discharge  from  young 
"  females,  and  I  hope  that  there  is  not  one  here  this 
"  evening  but  will  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  im- 

•  Ued  Chir.  Tnm  v.  vU.  p.  84. 
t  haettum  on  Satgttj. 
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"  portancc  of  the  subject.  Children  from  one  year  old, 
"  ftnd  even  under,  up  to  puberty,  are  frequently  the 
"  subjects  of  a  purulent  discharge  from  the  pudendum, 
"  chiefly  originating  beneath  the  preputium  elitoridis  ; 
"  the  nymphte,  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  the  meatus. 
"  urinarius  are  in  an  inllamed  state,  and  pour  out  a 
"  discharge.  The  bed-Uncn  and  rest  of  the  clothes  are 
"  marked  by  it  It  now  and  then  liappens  to  a  nervous 
"  woman  to  be  alarmed  at  such  an  appearance, and  she 
"  suspects  her  child  of  having  acted  in  an  improper 
"  manner ;  and  perhaps  not  quite  clear  herself,  she  is 
"  more  ready  to  suspect  others,  and  says,  Dear  me,  (if 
"  she  confesses,)  it  is  something  like  what  I  have  had 
"  myself  She  goes  to  a  medical  man,  who  may  unfor- 
"  tunately  not  be  aware  of  the  complaint  I  am  speaking 
"  of,  and  he  says, '  Your  child  has  got  the  clap.'  I  can 
"  assure  you  a  multitude  of  persons  have  been  hanged 
"  for  such  a  mistake.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what 
"  takes  place  in  sueh  cases.  The  mother  goes  home  arid 
"  says  to  tlie  child, '  Who  is  it  that  ho3  been  playing  with 
"  'you  ?  who  has  taken  you  on  his  knee  lately  ?'  The 
"  child  innocently  replies,  '  No  one,  mother  ;  nobody 
"  '  has,  I  declare  to  you.*  The  motlier  then  says,  '  Oh, 
"  *  don't  tell  me  such  stories  ;  I  will  flog  you  if  you  do.  • 
"  And  thus  the  child  is  driven  to  confess  what  never 
"  happened,  in  order  to  save  herself  from  being  chas- 
"  tised.  At  last  she  siiys, '  Such  a  one  has  taken  me  on 
"  '  his  lap.'  The  person  is  questioned,  and  firmly  denies 
"  it ;  but  the  child,  owing  to  the  mother's  threats,  per- 
"  sists  in  what  she  has  said.  The  man  is  brought  into 
''  a  court  of  justice;  a  surgeon  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
"  nature  of  the  discharge  I  am  now  speaking  about 
"  gives  his  evidence  ;  and  the  man  suffers  for  that 
"  which  be  never  committed.    The  mother  is  persuaded, 
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^  if  there  be  a  slight  ulceration  od  the  parte,  that  via* 
**  lencc  has  been  used,  and  a  rape  committed. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  how  often  I  have  met  with 
"  8uch  cascis  '  should  say  that  I  hove  met  with  thirty 
^  in  the  course  of  my  life.  The  lust  case  I  saw  was  in 
^  the  city  ;  a  gentleman  came  to  me,  and  asked  me  to 
'^  see  a  child  with  him  who  had  a  gonorrhoea  on  her. 
"  I  went,  and  found  that  she  had  a  free  discharge  from 
"  the  preputium  clitoridls.  I  said  that  there  was 
"  nothing  so  common  as  this.  There  was  considerable 
"  inflammation,  and  it  had  even  proceeded  to  ulceration, 
**  which  I  told  him  would  soon  give  way  to  the  use  of 
"  the  liquor  calcis  with  calomel.  *  Do  you  tell  me  so  ?* 
"  he  replied  ;  '  why,  suspicion  has  fallen  on  one  of  the 
"  'servants;  but  he  will  not  confess.  If  he  liad  Dp> 
"  'peared  at  the  Old  Bailey,  I  should  have  given  my 
"  'evidence  against  him ;  for  I  was  not  aware  of  what 
"  'you  have  just  told  me.'  I  told  him  that  if  the  man 
"  had  been  hanged  by  hia  evidence,  he  would  have 
**  deserved  to  be  hanged  too.  I  am  anxious  that  this 
"complaint  should  be  known  by  every  one  present, 
"  and  that  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  should  be 
"  circulated  throughout  the  kingdom.  When  a  child 
"  has  this  discharge,  there  is  a  heat  of  the  parts,  slight 
**  inflammation  ;  and  this  sometimes  increases,  and 
"  goes  on  to  ulceration.  This  disease  sometimes  occurs 
"  in  children  at  the  time  of  cutting  their  teeth." 

In  the  year  1831  a  man  was  lurested  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  on  a  charge  of  rape  committed  on  a  child  ;  the 
only  evidence  of  which  was  the  presence  of  a  purulent 
discharge  from  the  pudendum.  Popular  opinion,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  ran  high  against  him  ;  and  it  was 
only  through  the  positive  opinion  of  an  intelligent 
surgeon  that  the  case   was  explained,  and  the  man 
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ni>crnted.  A  case  uf  a  somewhat  similar  ii»ture  XntAy 
earae  under  the  observation  of  the  writer.  A  lady  uud 
gentleman  came  to  Ms  house  one  evening  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm  and  excitement,  accompanied  by  their  chUd, 
a  girl  of  four  years  old,  whom  they  stated  to  be  afflicted 
with  a  terriljlc  disorder,  communicated  to  her  by  some 
person  in  their  employment.  They  had  previously 
shewn  the  child  to  an  apothecary,  who  confirmed  their 
worst  apprehensions,  and  at  once  declared  that  the  girl 
had  got  a  clap.  On  examination  the  parts  were  found 
in  a  state  resembling  that  just  described,  with  a  free 
purulent  discharge  ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  degree 
of  pleasure  the  writer  was  able  to  console  the  parents 
by  assuring  them  that  their  child  was  labouring  under 
no  uncommon  affection,  and  tliat  a  few  days  would  set 
all  to  rights.  It  has  rarely  fallen  to  his  lot  to  witness 
a  more  sudden  transition  firom  grief  to  joy  than  this 
juinounccmcnt  effected. 

Dr.  Ryan*  mentions  the  case  of  a  delicate  girl,  aged 
eleven  years,  who  had  a  purulent  discharge  from  the 
external  genitals,  and  accused  a  young  man  of  eigh- 
teen, whose  genitals  were  developed  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  of  having  violated  her  person.  Two 
ajMrthecaries  swore  the  girl  had  been  violated,  a  rape 
committed,  and  gonorrhoea  communicated.  Dr.  Gordon 
Smith,  Sfr.  Whitmore,  and  Dr.  Ryan  were  of  a  different 
>inion.  Tlie  case  was  grievously  mismanaged  fop 
le  prisoner  ;  the  only  evidence  produced  in  hia  favor 
was  Dr.  Smith's,  which  was  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
two  medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  who  had 
refused  to  examine  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  although 
asaure<I  that  he  had  no  discharge  from  the  urethra,  atid 
bad  not  had  any  for  six  months  previously.     The  man 
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wns  found  guilty  at  the  MidiUcsex  sessions,  mid  b«-ii- 
txjnccd  to  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  lectured  by 
the  chairman  ou  hia  good  fortune  that  lie  was  not 
banged.  The  mother  of  the  child  confessed  to  Dr. 
Smith  that  she  had  had  the  discharge  since  she  was  five 
years  old. 

From  these  and  other  similar  instances,  wo  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  an  early  examination 
of  both  parties.  By  following  this  course,  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  man  has  l>een  acquittetl  whore  marks  of 
disease  were  discovered  in  the  female,  because  no  signs 
of  gonorrhoea  havo  been  detected  about  himself.  A 
case  related  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale*  fumislicsan  instance 
where  an  innocent  man  might  have  been  saved  from  a 
malicious  prosecution,  to  the  hazard  of  his  life,  by  this 
precaution.  Foderef  mentions  two  cases  from  Zacchiaa, 
where  the  falsehood  of  an  accusation  was  determined  by 
a  comparative  inspection  of  both  parties.  Besides  the 
presence  or  not  of  disease,  there  are  other  points  to  l>c 
determined  by  examination.  Thus  it  may  happen  that 
the  man  is  impotent ;  the  penis  may  have  been  lost  by 
sloughing,  accident,  design,  op  cancer  ;  the  female 
organs  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  penetration  ;  in  all  of  wliich  cases  an  inspection 
of  both  parties  can  alone  give  grounds  for  conclusive 
opinions.  It  has  been  remarked  by  a  writer  in  a  cele- 
brated periodical  work,  with  reference  to  the  ]>urulent 
discharge  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  that  "we  must 
*'  take  cure  not  to  run  into  tlie  opposite  error  of  ascrib- 
**  ing  inflammation,  ulceration,  and  discharge  m  cases 
"  where  violence  has  been  alleged,  to  this  disease  with- 
"  out  sufficient  grounds  ;  for  it  is  extremely  probable 

*  Fxm  and  KooblAnqoe,  M«i).  Jiir.  vol.  i.  p.  416. 
t  Sttd.  Us-  ^ol.  iv,  p.  363. 
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"  that  diseases  which  occur  so  rai*ely  should  ha])pt;n  tn 
**  uppcur  in  a  chiUi  to  whom  violence  was  ofiiTud,  un- 
"  less  that  violence  had  some  effect  in  producing  it,"* 
On  this  point  we  think  it  right  to  observe  that  the 
laceration,  tumefaction,  and  intiammation  consequent 
on  the  violation  of  a  child  are  verj'  different  from  the 
disease  under  consideration,  and  could  scarcely  be  con- 
founded with  it.  Its  great  rtaeniblunce  is  to  true 
gonorrhoea ;  and  that  point  can  be  settled  by  a  personal 
examination  of  the  man  accused.  Dr.  Deweesf  states 
that  when  this  diaeast;  aristrs  in  very  young  subjects,  it 
almost  always  proceeds  from  a  neglect  of  cleanly  atten- 
tion to  these  parts,  either  by  withholiling  a  frequent 
use  of  lukewarm  water,  or  permitting  the  child  to  remain 
too  long  wet.  Children,  however,  of  a  more  advanced 
age  have  also  discharges  of  a  purulent  character,  that 
seem  to  arise  from  a  morbid  action  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina.  This  frequently  shews  itself 
about  the  fifth  year,  and  may  continue,  if  neglected,  to 
almost  any  period.  It  should  be  recollected  that  vio- 
lence has  been  sometimes  inflicted  on  the  external 
genitals  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  an  accusation 
against  an  innocent  person.  A  remarkable  case  of  this 
sort  is  related  by  Fodert^.J  A  female  at  Jlartigues,  in 
1808,  accused  eight  or  ten  of  tiie  principal  persons  of 
the  place  of  having  violated  her  grand-daughter,  aged 
about  nine  years  and  a  half,  at  an  inn.  She  laid  her 
complaint  before  the  juge  de  paL\,  and  stated  that  she 
would  withdraw  it  provided  the  accused  would  accommo- 
date the  matter  with  her.  She  had  procured  a  daughter 
of  the  inn-keeper,  aged  sixteen  years  and  an  idiot,  as  a 


*  Edin.  Med.  SiiT;g.  Joam.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  491. 
t  Trentment  of  Childrcti,  yp.  336,  -135. 
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witness.  As  tlic  charge  was  obatiuately  persisted  in, 
FckIct^,  with  two  officers  of  health,  was  ordered  to  ex- 
aoiiiie  tlie  child  in  presence  of  the  judge  ;  and  8US])icion 
was  tmmediut<!ly  excited  from  the  delay  used  in  admit* 
ting  the  visitors.  On  cxaraining  the  parts,  he  found 
the  hymen  untouched,  and  the  vagina  extremely  narrow. 
Around  the  pudenda,  however,  n  red  circle  about  the 
size  of  a  crown  was  observed,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  induced  recently  ;  and  this  was  indeed  the  fact  ; 
for  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  circle  had  decreased 
in  size,  and  the  redness  disappeared,  Uad  this  been 
the  effect  of  great  violence,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
it  would  have  increased  in  intensity  of  colour.  A  report 
was  prepared,  stating  the  above  facts ;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  accuser  was  put  in  prison,  and 
finally  ordered  out  of  the  city.* 

The  chief  point  in  an  accusation  of  rape,  necessary  to 
be  proved,  is  the  act  of  coition  ;  but  as  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  whut  legally  con- 
stitutes this  act,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  observa- 
tions upon  it.  Some  authorities  have  maintained  that 
simple  penetration  was  sufficient,  while  others  have 
judged  that  without  emission  the  crime  is  not  complete. 
In  the  cose  of  Russen,  the  schoolmaster  who  was  tried 
for  a  rape  committed  on  a  girl  under  ten  years  of  age, 
it  was  proved  by  two  surgeons  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
and  corroborated  by  four  others  who  had  examined  the 
girl,  that  the  hymen  (which  they  considered  an  indubi. 
table  mark  of  virginity)  was  whole  and  unbroken,  and 
that  the  passage  was  ao  narrow  that  a  finger  could  not 
be  introduced.  But  Mr.  Justice  Ashhurst,  who  trie<l 
the  case,  left  it  to  the  jury  whether  any  penetration 

*  Coosult  Sir  Willuim  WiMe  oii  ihU  subject :—"  Mediocvl^  Ok 
vKtions,"  1863,  jMunn. 
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were  proved  ;  for  if  there  were  nny,  however  small,  the 
rape  was  complete  in  luw.  Tlie  jury  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  received  judgment  of  death.  But  before  the 
time  of  execution,  the  matter  being  much  discussed,  the 
learned  judge  reported  the  case  to  the  other  judges  for 
their  opinion,  whether  his  directions  were  proper  ;  and 
upon  a  conference  it  was  unanimously  decreed  that  the 
directions  of  the  judge  were  perfectly  right.  They  held 
that,  in  such  cases^  the  least  degree  of  penetration  was 
sufficient,  though  it  may  not  be  attended  with  the 
deprivation  of  the  signs  of  virginity.  It  was,  therefore, 
properly  left  to  the  jury  by  the  judge  ;  and  accordingly 
the  prisoner  was  executed.  This  occurred  in  the  year 
1777.  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Coke,  Sir  Matthew 
llalc,  and  Hawkins  held  that  there  must  be  both  pene- 
tratio  and  emissio  seniinis,  and  this  appears  to  have  been 
the  decision  of  Skynner,  C.  B.  Gould,  Willis,  Ashhurst, 
Nares,  JEyre,  and  ITotham.  against  Lord  lx)Ughborough, 
BuUcr,  and  Heath  ;  Ixird  Mansfield,  though  present, 
having  given  no  opinion  of  his  own.  Tlie  argument  is 
stated  to  have  turned  on  the  words  camat  knowledge, 
to  which  the  majority  contended  that  emissio  seminia 
■was  absolutely  necessary.*  This  state  of  the  law  ren* 
dered  cases  of  rape  extremely  difficult  to  prove  ;  for  in 
virgins  it  is  not  all  likely  they  would  be  conscious  of 
any  such  circumstance  having  taken  place,  particularly 
when  wc  consider  the  state  of  fright,  pain,  and  weakness 
into  which  they  are  neeessarUy  thrown  ;  and  even  ia 
married  women  it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  always 
conscious  of  emi.<tsion — indeed,  wc  should  l>c  inclined  to 
suppose  the  reverse.  Judge  BuUer  stated,  in  giving 
judgment  on  a  ca.sc  in  1787,  that  he  recollected  a  cukc 
where  a  uian  laid  been  indicted  for  a  rape,  and  the 

*  Pju-Jn  uid  FoBUanquv,  Mud.  Jour.  vol.  t.  p.  433. 
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woman  had  sworn  that  she  did  not  perceive  an}thing 
come  from  htm  ;  but  she  hud  had  many  children,  and 
waa  never  in  her  life  sensible  of  emission  from  a  man. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  children,  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible tliat  evidence  of  emiHSiun  can  bu  obtained  ; 
and,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Paris,  if  it  be 
true  that  certain  eunuchs  have  the  power  of  erection 
(as  under  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter  they  undoubtedly  have),  and  consequently 
of  penetration,  tliey  may  morally  ravish  without  incur- 
ring  the  punishment  of  rape  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
they  can  have  no  emissio  seminis.  Or  a  man  may 
have  perpetrated  all  the  more  atrocious  parts  of  his 
crime,  and  yet,  being  interrupted  in  the  Icjist  volun- 
tary ooiistitueot  of  it,  uacape  the  well-merited  ven- 
geance of  the  law  ;  while  it  is  evident,  on  the  other 
hand,  tliat  the  innocent  victim  has  suffered  in  body, 
mind,  and  reputation  as  much  as  if  the  crime  had  been 
legally  completed.*  It  has  been  stated  in  defence  of 
this  practice  of  requiring  proof  of  emission,  that  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  make  the  proof  of  the  crime  difficult 
in  order  to  avoid  false  accusations,  for  it  oflen  happens 
that  the  only  chance  an  innocent  man  has  is  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  prosecutrix  ;  if,  therefore,  it  be 
necessaiy  to  prove  all  the  circumstances,  including 
emission,  it  follows  that  there  is  a  greater  likelihood  of 
the  witness  tripping  in  her  evidence. 

The  question  with  respect  torequirlngproof  of  semi. 
nal  emission  in  cases  of  rape  was  settled  by  an  act 
(9  Geo.  IV.  chap.  31,  passed  June,  1828,)  which  cites 
**  that  upon  trials  for  the  crimes  of  buggery  and 
**  of  rape,  and  of  carnally  abusing  girls  under  the  re. 
"  spective  ages  hereinbefore  mentioned,  offenders  fre- 
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"  quently  escape  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  the  proof 
"  which  has  been  required  of  the  comi»Ietian  of  these 
"  different  crimes ;  for  remedy  thereof  be  it  enacted, 
"  that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  in  any  of  these  cases  to 
*'  prove  thu  actual  emission  of  seed  in  order  to  consti- 
*'  tute  a  carnal  knowledge,  but  that  the  carnal  know- 
"  ledge  shall  be  deemed  complete  upon  proof  of  pene- 
"  tration  only."  By  the  same  act  the  crime  of  rape,  or 
of  the  abuse  and  canial  knowledge  of  a  girl  under  ten 
years  of  age,  was  punishable  by  deatli.  Abuse  and 
carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  between  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age  was  considered  a  misdemeanour  only,  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment,  with  or  ^rithout  hard  labour. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  the  law  was  the  same  ns  with 
UB,  it  has  l>ecomc  common  of  late  years  to  indict  for  an 
attempt  to  commit  a  rape  rather  than  for  the  crime 
itself,  and  chiefly  from  the  difficulty  of  proof.  Emission, 
however,  is  not  considered  essential  in  Pennsylvania 
(according  to  Judge  Cooper) ;  and  properly,  he  adds, 
for  it  is  not  the  essence  of  the  crime,  and  it  may  happen 
without  being  perceived  in  cases  of  violence.  In  Illi- 
nois it  ia  expressly  enacted  that  so  much  of  the  law 
regulating  the  evidence  in  case  of  rape  as  makes  emis- 
sion necessary  is  hereby  repealed.* 

This  crime  may  be  committed  on  a  female  at  any 
period  of  lite  nfter  she  has  passed  mere  infancy.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  law  as  applied  to  children. 
In  this  came  tlie  charge  of  violation  requires  the  most 
accurate  inquiry,  because  the  material  evidence  in  other 
cases,  that  of  the  sufferer  herself,  is  wanting,  from  her 
being  incapable  as  a  witness  in  consequence  of  her 
youth.  "  If  the  rape  be  charged  to  have  been  committed 
"  on  lui  infaut  under  twelve  years  of  age,  she  may  still 
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'*  bo  a  competeut  witness,  if  she  liath  sense  and  under* 
"  standing  to  know  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an 
"  oath,  or  even  to  be  sensible  of  the  wickedness  of  tell- 
"  ing  a  deliberate  lie  ;  nay,  though  she  had  not,  it  is 
*'  thouglit  by  Sir  M.  Hale,  that  she  ought  to  be  heard 
*'  without  oath,  to  give  the  court  information  ;  and 
"  others  have  held  that  wliat  tlic  child  told  her  mother 
"  or  other  relations  may  be  given  in  evidence,  since 
"  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  frequently  of  no  other 
"  proof.  But  it  is  now  settled  by  a  solemn  dutermina- 
*'  tion  of  the  twelve  judges,  that  no  hearsay  evidence 
"  can  be  given  of  the  declarations  of  a  child  who  hath 
"  not  capacity  to  be  sworn  ;  nor  can  such  child  be  ex- 
"  araincd  in  court  without  oath  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
"  determinate  age  at  which  the  oath  of  a  child  ought 
"  either  to  be  admitted  or  rejected  ;  but  their  admissi- 
"  bility  depends  upon  the  sense  and  renson  they  entcr- 
"  tain  of  the  danger  and  impiety  of  falsehood,  which  is 
"  to  be  collected  from  theu-  answers  to  questions  pro- 
"  pounded  to  them  by  the  court."*  Females,  before 
they  reach  the  time  of  life  at  which  menstruation  com- 
mences,  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  conflcqucnccs 
likely  to  result  ;  and  this,  coupled  with  waul  of 
physical  power,  may  often  tend  to  facilitate  the  com- 
mission of  rape.  Hut  at  the  age  of  puberty  it  has  been 
do\ibted  whether  a  woman  of  ordinary  strength  may 
not  successfully  resist  the  attempts  of  a  single  man. 

Farr,  in  speaking  of  this  subject,  expresses  himself 
in  the  following  terms  : — "  But  the  consummation  of  a 
"  rape,  by  which  is  meant  a  complete,  full,  and  entire 
"  coition,  which  is  made  without  any  consent  or  pcr- 
"  mission  of  the  woman,  seems  to  be  impossible,  unless 
"  some  very  extraordinary  circumstances  occur.     For 
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"  a  woman  always  possvsseti  sufficient  power  by  draw- 
"  ing  back  her  limbs,  and  by  the  force  of  her  bands  to 
"  prevent  the  insertion  of  the  penis,  whilst  she  can 
*'  keep  her  resolution  entire.'**  Dr.  Keck  quotes  the 
following  answer  given  by  the  medical  faculty  ofl>cip8ic 
to  the  question,  whether  a  single  man  could  ravish  a 
woman.  "  Si  circumstantias  qu^  in  actu  coeundi  con- 
"  currunt  considcramus,  non  credibilc,  nee  possibile 
"  videtiir,  quod  unus  masculus  nubilera  virginem  (ex- 
"  ci^w  impubcm,  teneram,  dclicatam,  aut  siraul  cbriara 
"  pucllam]  absque  ipsius  consensu,  perroissione  atque 
"  voluntate  vitiare,  aut  violento  modo  stuprare  possit ; 
"  d«m  ferainir  cuilibct  facilius  est  si  vcHt,  penis  immla- 
"  sionem  recusare,  vel  multis  aliis  modis  impedire,  quam 
"  viro  etdem  invitaj  plane  intrudere.''t  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  be  extremely  cautions  in  admitting  the 
truth  of  accusations,  unless  tlie  bodily  power  of  the 
man  far  exceeds  that  of  the  complainant.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  we  should  not  entirely  agree  with  the 
positive  opinions  just  quoted,  for  we  think  it  possible 
that  by  long  continued  violence,  intimidation,  or  other 
circumstances  the  man  may  ultimately  prevail. 

The  question  naturally  arises  here,  can  a  female  be 
violated  without  her  knowledge  ?  In  which  case  the 
crime  would  be  equally  great,  for  it  would  be  still 
wthout  her  consent.  There  are  different  ways  in 
which  wc  may  suppose  This  to  be  effected,  as  during 
sleep,  or  stupefaction  caused  by  inebriation  or  narcotics, 
or  during  a  fit.  As  to  the  possibility  of  rape  being 
committed  on  a  virgin  during  natural  sleep,  we  ore 
very  much  inclined  to  doubt  it,  notwithstanding  the 
decision  of  the  faculty  of  Leipsic,  "  Dormieutem  in  sella 

•  Bwk,  p.  41. 
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"  vir^riem  insciam  dcflorari  posse.'''  When  wc  con- 
sider tlte  violence  intiirted,  and  the  pain  that  attendB  a 
first  intercoupse,  we  think  it  scarcely  possible  that  any 
imtural  sleep  could  be  so  sound  as  to  preserve  the 
woman  unconscious  of  what  was  going  forward.  The 
case  is  not  exactly  the  same  with  married  women,  in 
whom  from  previous  sexual  intercourse  the  parts  are 
more  dilated.  In  such  coses  we  must  adroit  the  possi- 
bility, but  not  ut  all  the  probability,  for  even  in  them 
iiatui"al  sleep,  however  hea\*y,  would  be  most  likely 
broken  by  the  attempt  at  violaUon.  That  a  female, 
whether  virgin  or  not,  may  be  ravished  during  the 
insensibility  attending  intoxication,  the  administration 
of  narcotics,  or  disease,  will  be  readily  granted.  As  the 
sutt'erer  can  give  no  direct  testimony  aa  to  the  fact,  the 
only  corroboration  to  be  obtained  is  from  a  personal 
examination  ;  but  us  we  have  already  mentioned,  this 
can  be  of  use  alone  in  the  case  of  her  being  a  virgin. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  norcotics  liave  been  not 
unfrequcntly  administered  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
tlie  commission  of  rape,  which  circumstance  is  justly 
considered  a  great  aggravation  of  the  offence,  and, 
when  proved,  is  sure  to  draw  down  tlie  heaviest  punish- 
ment on  the  perpetrator.  A  case  occurred  in  Dublin, 
in  April,  1831,  in  which  a  gentleman  was  tried  for  a 
rape,  and  convicted,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  an  im- 
pression made  on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  that  some 
soporific  had  been  administered  b}'  him  to  the  young 
lady^  by  means  of  which  lie  was  enabled  to  effect  hia 
purpose. t  By  the  abuse  of  chloroform  or  other  ausB- 
sthetics  also  it  is  evident  that  coition  can  be  obtained 
witiiout  the  consent  of  the  female  ;  but  all  such  charges 
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require  careful  examination^  as  frequently  they  have 
been  made,  without  a  kUucIuw  of  foundation.  In  some 
such  cases  the  charge  has  even  been  made  "bona  fide" 
though  falsely,  a  statement  that  can  well  be  understood 
by  all  those  who  have  had  any  extended  practical  expe- 
rience in  the  employment  of  anaesthetics.  There  is 
another  mode  in  which  this  crime  may  be  commit- 
ted, wherein,  although  the  woman  is  not  unconscious, 
she  makes  no  resistance,  neither  does  she  consent : 
that  is,  when  a  man  obtains  admission  to  the  bed- 
room of  a  married  woman,  and  imposes  himself  on 
her  as  her  husband.  This  constitutes  a  case  of  rape, 
and  subjects  the  offender  to  the  legal  penalty.  The 
same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  forcible  abduction,  where 
a  woman  is  compelled  to  marry  and  is  afterward  vio- 
lated by  force. 

The  fact  of  sexual  intercourse  being  proved  or  admit- 
ted, it  now  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  the 
woman  consented  or  not.  If  slic  be  dead,  which  some- 
times happens  from  the  violence  employed,  the  most 
material  part  of  the  evidence,  her  own  testimony,  is  of 
course  wanting,  unless  she  have  lived  long  enough  to 
^ve  information  before  her  death.  In  the  well-known 
cose  of  Abraham  Thornton,  who  was  tried  some  years 
ago  in  England,  for  the  murder  of  Mary  Ashford  (a 
case  remarkable  for  being  the  last  in  which  a  wager  of 
battle  WHS  offered,  such  right  having  been  immediately 
afterwards  abolished  by  the  statute  59  Geo.  III.  c.  46;) 

_the  prisoner  admitted  having  had  carnal  knowledge  of 
r,  but  stated  that  it  was  with  her  ovm  consent ;  and 

Although  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  was  in  op- 
position to  this  assertion,  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
woman  rendered  it  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth.  It 
was  formerly  imagined  that  the  occurrence  of  pregnancy 
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after  violation  was  cviilcnce  of  the  consent  of  the  womi 
This  opinion  waa  maintained  by  Dr.  Bartley*  and  l>r. 
Farrf  on  the  supposition  that  women  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  depressing  passions,  such  as  fear,  terror^ 
&c.  could  not  conceive.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  I>nlton,  that 
if  a  woman  at  tlic  time  of  the  supposed  rape  do  con- 
ceive with  child  by  the  ravisher,  this  is  no  rape,  for 
(he  says)  a  woman  cannot  conceive  unless  she  <iotli 
consent  Such  an  opinion  was  founded  on  the  idea 
tliat  a  certain  amount  of  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the 
female  is  necessary  towards  conception.  But  it  lias 
been  clearly  ascertained  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
the  process  of  impregnation  may  go  forward,  totally 
without  the  will,  consent,  or  enjoyment  of  the  female. 
"  That  90  absurd  a  notion  as  that  conception  endenccd 
*'  consent  should  in  modern  times  have  obtained 
"  amongst  any  whose  education  and  intellect  were 
*'  superior  to  those  of  an  old  nursc^  is  indeed  sur- 
*'  prising  :  at  this  day,  however,  facts  and  theory  con* 
**  cur  to  prove  that  the  assentation  of  nature  in  this 
^^  respect  is  noways  connected  with  violation  of  mind.^J 
Sucli  is  the  opinion  of  all  medical  jurists  of  modern 
times ;  and  it  is  supported  by  the  many  facts  on  record, 
of  impregnation  having  taken  pliu:e  in  consequence  of 
connection  hiul  with  females  during  insensibility  from 
disease  or  the  influence  of  narcotics. 

It  was  ruled,  in  the  case  of  the  king  against  Fleming 
and  Windham,^  A.D.  1779,  that  if  tlie  party  be  dead, 
the  de|>03ilion  of  the  girl,  taken  before  the  committing 
magistrate  and  signed  by  him,  may  after  her  death  he 
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read,  in  evidence  at  the  trial  of  the  prisoner,  aUhough 
it  was  not  signed  by  Iier,  and  she  was  under  twelve 
years  of  age  ;  provided  she  was  sworn  and  appeared 
competent  to  take  an  oath  ;  and  all  the  facts  necessary 
to  complete  the  crime  may  be  collected  from  the  testi- 
mony so  given  in  evidence.  But^  as  is  the  practice  in 
other  criminal  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  female 
should  be  sworn,  if  her  testimony  is  given  while  she 
is  dying,  she  being  conscious  of  her  state  at  the  time  ; 
for  it  is  considered  that  the  uwfiil  situation  in  which 
she  is  placed  is  as  sure  a  guarantee  of  truth  as  any 
fonn  of  oath  could  be.  At  the  same  time  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  have  proof  of  the  soundness  of  her  under- 
standing at  the  time,  for  without  this  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion  and  the  anticipation  of  death  may  not 
have  a  sufficient  impression  on  her  mind. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

Doubtful  Sa. 

Among  the  frealts  of  nature  there  ia  none  which  hiw 
given  rise  to  more  erroneous  ideas  or  more  barbarous 
practices  than  those  varieties  in  the  formation  of  the 
organs  of  generation,  which  have  given  origin  to  the 
term  hermaphrodite.  This  word,  derived  from  "Epfifff, 
Mercur)',  and  A^pohim<,  A'^cnus,  conveys  the  notion  of 
an  individual  partaking  of  both  scjecs,  and  capable  of 
both  begetting  and  conceiving.  The  ancients  believed 
in  the  possibility  of  such  a  combination  in  the  human 
body ;  and  enactments  existed  both  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  ordering  the  deatrucrion  of  infants  horn  with 
confusion  of  the  sexual  organs.  At  Athens  all  the 
unfortunate  beings  considered  to  be  hermaphrodites 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  at  Rome  into  the  Tiber. 
In  modern  time-s  it  is  admitted  that  no  such  phenomenon 
ever  existed  in  the  human  species  as  a  perfect  herma- 
phrodite ;  although  there  are  numerous  instances  of 
preternatural  structure  which  gives  the  appearance  of 
a  double  sex.  In  the  lower  orders  of  organised  bodies 
hermaphrodism  is  common  ;  thus  in  vegetables  it  is  so 
prevalent  as  to  have  led  some  to  suppose  it  to  be  an 
att-ribute  of  the  order ;  and  the  more  nearly  the  other 
classes  of  beings  approach  the  vegetable,  the  more 
common  is  this  combination  of  sex  among  thorn.  Of 
Uiis,  zoophytes,  mollusca,  acephali,  and  gustcropodes  arc 
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examples.  In  these;  animals  two  kinds  of  liennaplirodiam 
exist :  ill  some  it  is  absoluU;,  that  is,  tlic  animal  is  capa- 
ble of  impregnating  itself,  as  in  some  of  the  bivalves,  as 
oysters  and  mussels ;  but  in  others,  as  the  univalves, 
this  power  is  not  possessed,  but  a  union  of  two  indivi- 
duals is  necessary,  both,  however,  becoming  impreg- 
nated at  the  same  time. 

We  look  in  vain  for  any  such  admixture  in  the 
higher  order  of  animals,  though  some  extraordinary 
approaches  towards  it  are  recorded.  According  to  Sir 
E.  llome*  and  J.  Hujiter,+  such  combination  is  most 
frequently  met  with  in  neat  cattle,  the  individuals  so 
circumstanced  being  known  by  the  name  of  free-martins. 
In  these,  however,  the  testes  and  ovaria  are  always  too 
imperfect  to  perform  their  functions.  Instances  are 
not  wanting  in  the  human  species,  in  which,  cither  from 
malformation  of  the  genital  organs  in  one  or  other  of 
the  sexes,  or  from  a  real  attempt  at  mixture  of  the  two 
in  the  same  individual,  considerable  difficulty  arises  in 
deciding  on  the  proper  sex.  This  is  the  point  to  which 
the  present  chapter  is  more  particularly  directed,  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  it  is  one  of  material  import- 
ance ;  for  upon  the  opioton  pronounced  by  medical 
examiners  may  depend  the  employment  in  life  of  an 
individual,  the  right  of  inheritance  to  property,  and  the 
judicial  decisions  concerning  impotence  and  sterility. 

Sir  E.  HomcJ  considers  that  all  the  monstrous  pro- 
ductions hitherto  noticed  and  described  as  hermaphro- 
dites may  be  reduced  to  one  of  the  four  following 
classes: — I,  mjJformations  of  the  male  ;  2.  malfonna* 
tions  of  the  female  ;  3.  males  with  such  a  deficiency  in 
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their  organs  that  they  liave  not  the  character  and 
general  properties  of  the  male,  and  may  be  called 
neuters ;  4.  whore  there  exists  a  real  mixture  of  the 
organs  of  both  sexes,  although  not  suJQciently  complete 
to  constitute  the  double  organ. 

1.  Malformation  of  the  uritiary  and  generative  organs 
of  the  male. — Cases  of  this  class  usually  depend  upon 
imperiection  of  the  scrotum  and  urethra  ;  there  is  no 
deficiency  of  the  natural  parts,  nor  addition  of  foreign 
parts,  but  the  confusion  of  sex  arises  from  the  scrotum 
being  split  along  the  middle  line,  each  half  containing 
a  testicle,  and  reseukbling  one  of  the  labia  niajora  of 
the  female.  The  deep  slit  between  these  parallel  folds 
of  skin  very  much  rL-semblcs  the  vulva,  and  the  simi- 
larity is  heightened  by  the  circumstance  of  the  urethra 
being  usually  split  likewise  in  these  cases,  and  opening 
in  the  perinceum,  which,  having  a  red  and  tender  ap- 
pearance, is  easily  mistaken  for  the  vagina.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  urethra  terminating  at  the  perinajum,  the 
penis  is  imperforate  ;  and  thus,  if  it  be  of  smidl  si;!u,  it 
may  be  supposed  to  be  the  clitoris.  It  is  this  malfor- 
mation of  the  male  organs  which  more  than  any  othe^ 
has  given  origin  to  mistakes  respecting  the  mixture  of 
the  sexes.  The  case  of  tlie  negro  described  by  Chcsel- 
dcn*  was  of  this  kind.  In  him  the  scrotum  was  divided 
into  two  separate  bags,  with  a  deep  slit  between  them, 
representing  the  labia  majora  and  commencement  of 
the  vagina.  Over  these  hung  down  the  penis  ;  the  im- 
perfection of  the  scrotum  extended  to  the  canal  of  the 
urethra, — a  circumstance  appropriately  compared  to 
the  fissure  of  the  hare-lip  being  continued  through  the 
bony  palate.    The  penis  was  united  by  its  under  surface, 
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through  its  whole  length,  to  the  folds  of  akin  contain- 
ing tlic  tcaticlea,  resembling  an  enlarged  clitoris,  to 
which  resemblance  the  absence  of  the  urethra  contri- 
buted. The  urethra  opened  with  a  large  aperture  in 
the  perinieura,  between  the  divisions  of  the  scrotum, 
and  from  its  sizo  wus  mtstuken  for  a  vagina.  Chcselden 
describes  another  case  similar  to  the  preceding,  which 
be  met  with  in  the  person  of  a  European. 

Persons  afflicted  with  such  malformations  aa  we  have 
described  have  not  only  been  taken  for  females,  but 
have  been  married  as  such.  Adelaide  Prcvillc  wna 
married,  lived  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  in  Paris, 
and  died  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu  of  that  city.  Giraud  dis- 
covered by  examination  of  the  body  after  death  that  it 
was  of  the  masculine  sex,  and  except  a  false  vagina, 
■which  consisted  in  a  cul-de-sac  placed  between  the  rec- 
tum and  bladder,  this  individual  presented  no  resem- 
blance to  a  female.*  There  is  a  very  remarkable  case 
related  by  ^farc,f  in  which  an  individual,  after  having 
passed  for  a  female  for  many  years,  was  at  length  dis- 
covered to  belong  to  the  male  sex,  and  was  restored  by 
public  ordinance  to  his  proper  station.  On  the  19th  of 
January,  1792,  thecui*^  of  the  parisli  of  Ber  certified 
the  birth  of  a  girl,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  Marie 
Marguerite.  This  child  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
without  having  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  parents.  It  shared  the  bed  of  a  younger  sister,  and 
grew  up  among  other  young  persona  with  whom  it  was 
associated  by  education,  exercise,  and  childish  amuse- 
ments. At  this  time  Marie  complained  of  pain  in  the 
right  groin,  where  a  tumor  soon  manifested  itself.     The 

«  Becoeil  p£Hod.  de  k  Soe.  dc  M£<).  Parii. 
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village  surgeon  took  it  for  a  heruia,  and  applied  a 
This  inarmment  gave  too  mntih  paui  to  be  borne,  and 
was  soon  laid  a^de.     The  tumor  descended,  and  the 
pains  ceased.     Some  months  afterwards  the  left  groin 
wns  aftceted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  on  the  suppo«ilion 
of  the  tumor  in  it  being  also  a  hernia,  a  double  truss 
was  put  on,  which  was  as  speedily  thrown  off  as  th 
former.     At  sixteen  years  of  age  an  offer  of  marriage 
was  made,  but  refused  by  the  parents  as  an  unsuitable 
match  for  their  daughter.      Three  years   afterwanU 
another  projKieal  was  made  and  broken  off,  after  having 
been  accepted.   Nevertheless,  as  Marie  advanced  in  age, 
all  the  ^aces  of  her  peruon  began  to  disappear  j  her 
cloches  did  not  fit  as  well  as  before  ;  her  air  and  carriage 
had  something  extraordinary ;   from  day  to  day  her 
tastes  changed,  and  became  more  masculine  ;   indoor 
occupations  seemed  to  interest  her  less,  and  she  pre- 
ferred field-work  to  her  former  duties.    These  masculine 
dispositions,  and  the  report  of  tlie  surgeon  that  Marie  ^j 
had  been  hurt  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  her  ever^^ 
marrying,  did  not  prevent  a  third  lover  firora  aspiring 
to  her  hand.     Tliia  match  was  much  desired  by  the 
friends  on  both  sides,  but  the  parents  of  Marie  knowing 
that  she  was  not  formed  as  other  women,  and  recollect- 
ing that  she  had  never  menstruated,  did  not  wish  to 
deceive  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  and  diilcnuined  on 
having    a    medical    examination    of   their   daughter, 
Worbti  was  requested  to  peribrm  this  ofRce.     The  sur- 
pnse  of  all  was  great  indeed  when  he  declared  Mari 
to  be  a  man.     She  (or  he)  shed  tears  at  the  announc 
ment,  and  was  for  some  months  before  she  could 
rccnntnled  to  the  idea  of  not  being  a  woman.     At  last 
he  took  the  resolution  of  petitioning  the  authorities 
alter  the  registry,  and  declare  him  of  the  male  sex. 
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comiaission  was  accordingly  appointed,  consisting  of 
three  medical  men,  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  who  reported  that  on  examination  they  found 
the  scrotum  divided  through  its  whole  extent,  each 
division  containing  a  routided  body,  whicli  they  recog- 
nised as  true  testicles.  Between  these  parts  a  fleshy' 
prolongation  was  observed,  having  a  cleft  at  its  ex- 
tremity, but  imperforate,  covered  by  a  process  of  skin 
which  was  in  reality  the  prepuce.  The  penis  was  but 
little  developed ;  iind  beneath  it,  at  about  au  inch  and 
a  half  from  the  margin  of  the  anus,  an  opening  was 
discovered,  caused  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the 
urethra  in  the  perina-um.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  body 
the}'  found  nothing;  remarkable,  except  a  considerable 
development  of  the  breasts,  resulting,  as  they  imagined, 
from  the  form  of  clothing  usually  worn.  They  there- 
fore gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  Marie  belonged  to  the 
male  sex  ;  and  the  authorities  declared  it  to  be  so,  and 
ordered  that  the  registry  of  birth  and  baptism  should 
be  altered.  Dr.  Worbe  states  that  in  1816  this  indi- 
vidual was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  hair  and  eyebrows 
auburn,  a  light  beard  appearing  on  the  upper  lip  and 
chin,  the  sound  of  the  voice  masculine,  height  four  feet 
eleven  inches  French  measure,  skin  very  white,  eonsti- 
tution  robust,  and  the  limbs  round  but  muscular.  The 
form  of  the  i>elvi8  did  not  differ  from  that  of  a  male, 
the  knees  were  not  inclined  inwards,  and  the  hands  and 
feet  were  large  and  strong.  A  year  hud  not  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  his  metamorphosis  when  he  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  canton.  On 
being  questioned  with  respect  to  what  he  felt  when 
sleeping  with  females,  whether  he  had  not  desires 
diflerent  from  those  of  others,  and  if  curiosity  had  not 
prompted  him  to  discover  what  opportunity  jwrmitted 
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him  so  easily  to  observe,  he  answered,  blushing, '*  quel- 
"  quefois,  inais  je  n'osais  pas." 

Dr.  Schweikurd*  hns  published  the  liistor)'  of  aa 
indiiidual  who  up  to  the  age  of  maithood  was  thought 
to  belong  to  the  female  sex.  He  hud  been  baptized  as  i 
a  girl,  and  regarded  as  such,  until  to  the  astonishment  ^M 
of  all  he  demanded  permission  to  marry  a  girl  then 
pre^iant  by  him.  He  submitted  to  an  exauiinatiou, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  penis  was  situated  lower 
than  ordinary,  was  not  quite  two  inches  long,  and  a  little 
less  bulky  than  usual.  The  imperforate  glans  offered 
a  slight  curve  towards  the  lower  part ;  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  was  deprived  of  urethra, 
but  presented  a  channel  or  groove  along  its  middle  line. 
Behind  and  under  the  corpora  cavernosa,  between  their 
root  and  the  anterior  superior  part  of  the  scrotum,  a 
prominent  oval  opening  was  remarked  ;  this  was  tlie 
orifice  of  the  urethra  through  which  the  urine  flowed, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  penis  the 
stream  was  conducted  along  the  under  surface  of  that 
organ  so  as  to  appear  to  issue  from  its  ori6ce.  The 
scrotum,  situated  below  this  opening,  contained  the 
right  testicle  only,  that  of  the  left  being  probably 
retained  in  the  abdomen.  In  all  other  respects  the 
physical  constitution  of  this  individual  wua  perfectly 
masculine.  According  to  his  account,  the  desire  for 
women  and  the  secretion  of  semen  were  observed  at 
puberty.  He  had  frequently  performed  coition,  and 
had,  besides  a  child  born  before  marriage,  two  other 
children  well  formed,  born  in  wedlock.  This  case  was 
evidently  only  an  instance  of  hypospadias,  of  which 
malformation  we  have  already  spoken  in  the  last 
chapter  ;    and   it   is   a  furtber   confirmation    of  the 
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opinion  there  advanf^etl,  fcliat  persona  liiboiiring  under 
it  are  not  to  be  considered  incompetent  to  procreation. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  semen  during  the  act  of 
coition  was  conducted  along  the  penis,  as  the  urine  is 
Btated  to  have  been,  at  least  so  far  as  to  enter  the  vagina, 
A  case  very  similar  to  that  just  mentioned  is  detailed 
by  Dr.  Wageler.* 

The  malformation  of  which  we  have  now  spoken  is 
that  which  most  frequently  causes  mistakes  in  the  male, 
but  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  individual  the 
obscurity  must  be  easily  removed.  There  are  other 
degrees  of  imperfection  which  are  sometimes  observed 
but  can  never  lead  to  much  confusion.  One  of  these 
consists  in  a  close  application  of  tlie  penis  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  scrotum,  by  a  continuation  of  the  skiu  of 
the  latter  over  the  fonncr.  In  such  a  case  the  penis  Is 
bound  down  In  its  unnatural  situation,  and  tlie  urine 
passes  downwards ;  the  erection  of  the  organ  cannot 
take  place  ;  it  may  become  turgid,  but  never  erect,  and 
intromission  is  of  course  impossible.  A  case  of  this 
description  occurred  to  Mr.  Brand,|  in  the  person  of  a 
child  seven  years  of  age,  who  had  been  baptized  and 
brought  up  as  a  girl ;  he  found  a  malformation  of  the 
male  sexual  organs  consisting  of  the  presence  of  such 
nn  unnatural  integument.  By  a  slight  incision  he 
liberated  the  restricted  part,  and  proved  to  the  parents 
that  they  had  mistaken  a  boy  for  a  girl. 

Another  form  of  lusus  which  has  given  rise  to  mis- 
take of  sex  is  that  in  which  the  urinary  bladder,  or 
rather  the  rudiment  of  it,  opens  directly  above  the 
pubis,  tlirough  a  deficiency  of  the  abdominal  muscles 

*  AuiaIm  de  M^d.  Politique  tie  Kopp,  v.  129. 
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tinJ  integuments  at  that  part.  In  these  cases  the  blad- 
der can  scarcely  bo  said  to  exist ;  all  that  appears  of  it 
is  a  red  fungous  mass  protruding  through  the  integu- 
ments, consisting  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  viscua, 
with  the  ureters  opening  on  it,  together  with  the  vesJculie 
scrainales  and  vasa  defercntia.  The  penis  is  always 
very  short,  scarcely  exceeding  two  inches,  and,  fron» 
deficiency  of  the  urethra,  imperforate.  The  testicles 
are  generally  well  formed,  hut  are  sometimes  retained 
in  the  abdomen.  Persons  with  this  malformation  are 
observed  to  vary  In  their  sexual  appetites  ;  some  being 
totally  deficient  in  sexual  desire,  others  exhibiting  it 
in  a  trifling  degree,  while  others  have  it  strong.  It 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  persons  constructed  in 
this  manner  are  impotent ;  but  it  sometuncs  happens 
that  the  vasa  deferentia  open  in  a  small  tubercle  at  the 
root  of  the  penis,  in  which  case  it  is  possible  that  im- 
pregnation may  be  effected  by  the  individual.  It  is 
only  by  such  a  disposition  of  parts  we  can  explain  the 
[ircgnoncy  of  a  young  girl  in  Linlithgow,  Scotland, 
stated  to  have  resulted  fmm  her  sleeping  with  a  young 
person  who,  from  a  malformation  such  as  we  Imvc 
described,  was  supposed  to  be  a  female.*  It  is  plain 
that  if  the  seminal  ducts  opened  externally  above  the 
pubis,  such  an  event  could  not  have  taken  place. 

2.  Mai/ormation9  of  the  fcmak  generative  organs- — 
There  are  two  aorta  of  malformation  in  women  which 
may  lead  to  error  in  judging  of  the  sex.  The  first  con- 
sists in  excessive  dimensions  of  tlie  clitoris.  Although 
hypertrophy  of  this  organ  occurs  mc«t  frequently  in 
warm  countries,  it  has  also  been  observed  in  cold.  Sir 
K.  Home  doubts  that  it  ever  takes  place  in  these  lati- 
tudes, and  is  also  of  opinion  that  even  in  those  situations 
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where  it  is  most  frequontly  obBcrvcd,  the  enlnrgemcnt 
never  proceeds  to  such  a  length  as  to  lead  to  any  serious 
doubt.  There  are,  however,  some  instances  on  record 
in  which  the  increase  in  size  was  such  as  to  cause  the 
clitoris  to  resemble  and  be  mistaken  for  the  male  organ. 
Columbus  notices  an  instance  in  which  it  was  the  size 
of  a  finger.  Hallcr  observes  one  case  in  whicli  he  states 
that  it  was  seven  inches  in  U-ugth  ;  and  it  has  been 
said  to  reach  the  extent  of  twelve  inches.*  However, 
notwithstanding  any  excessive  dimensions  of  the  cUtoria, 
an  attentive  observer  will  readily  discover  the  differ- 
ence between  the  genital  organs  of  a  female  with  such 
fl  development,  and  those  of  a  male.  Thus,  for  iustauce, 
in  a  celebrated  hermaphrodite  exhibited  in  Paris  and 
London  in  1777,  named  Marie  Auge,  the  clitoris  waa 
found  to  resemble  perfectly  the  mide  organ,  but  it  waa 
unprovided  with  a  urethra,  and  imperforate  ;  it  waa 
situated  above  the  other  parts  of  generation,  which  pre- 
sented no  peculiarity,  except  an  unusual  contraction 
of  the  vagina.  Schneider  met  with  an  instance  in  a 
child  of  two  years  old  still  more  likely  to  mislead  j  he 
examined  it  after  death,  and  ibund  neither  labia  majora 
nor  minora,  nor  the  usual  cleft  between  them  ;  the 
clitoris  was  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  resembling  a  penis, 
with  a  well  formed  glans  and  prepuce,  but  it  was  imper- 
forate, a  small  spot  occupying  the  situation  at  which 
the  male  urethra  terminates.  Some  lines  below  this 
organ  there  was  an  opening  by  which  the  urine  waa 
transmitted  ;  but  this  passage  seemed  also  destined  to 
perform  the  functions  of  a  vagina,  for  it  led  directly  to 
the  uterus,  and  was  of  a  length  proportionate  to  the  age 
of  the  subject ;  the  vagiual  rugus  were  distinct,  and  ut 
the  upper  part  of  the  orifice  a  small  opening  waa  ob- 
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served  which  led  to  the  bliulder,  and  was  in  fact  the 
orifice  of  the  tnie  urethra.  In  Sir  E.  Home's*  paper 
on  hennaphroditcs  be  gives  an  account  of  a  Mundingo 
uegress  whose  clitoris  was  two  inches  long,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  thumb  ;  at  first  view  the  ex< 
trcmity  seemed  formed  like  a  glans,  but  on  more  mi- 
nute examination  it  was  found  imperforate  and  not  so 
round  as  a  true  glans,  but  more  pointed  ;  the  clitoris 
was  capable  of  erection,  during  which  state  its  size  in- 
creased to  three  inches.  Tlie  other  parts  of  generation. 
were  well  formed,  the  urethra  was  situated  just  beneath 
the  clitoris,  which  obstructed  the  flow  of  urine  so  much 
08  to  compel  her  to  raise  it  when  about  to  evacuate; 
the  bladder.  Her  person  was  very  masculine,  the 
manimo}  were  little  developed^  the  voice  was  rough^ 
and  the  countenance  resembled  that  of  a  man.  Beclardf 
has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  a  female  who  was 
exhibited  in  Paris  in  1814,  as  an  hermaphrodite,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following.  Marie  Madeline  Ijefort 
was  the  name  of  the  indiviilual ;  she  was  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  in  the  general  form  of  her  body  re, 
sembled  a  male  ;  the  voice  was  masculine,  a  beard 
appeared  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  the  breasts  were 
developed,  and  the  limbs  were  slightly  hairy.  The 
external  genitals  presented  a  rounded  mons  veneris 
coverc<l  with  hair,  but  the  symphisis  pubis  was  clon. 
gated  as  in  the  male  ;  beneath  it  protruded  u  conoids 
shaped  body,  twenty-seven  centimetres  in  length  when 
flacdd,  but  more  when  erect ;  this  was  surmounted  by 
an  imperforate  glans,  covered  the  tlirce-fourths  of  its 
extent  by  a  prepuce.  Inferiorly  tliis  enlarged  clitoris 
was  furnished  with  a  canal,  which,  however,  did  not^ 
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run  the  whole  length,  but  was  pierced  in  the  middle 
Uiic  witli  five  small  holes,  eapiiblc  of  admitting  a  small 
probe.  Beneath  and  behind  the  clitoris  tliere  was  a 
sulcus,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  narrow  and  short 
labium,  which  on  being  handled  gave  no  sensation  of 
containing  any  body  like  a  testicle.  This  sulcus  or 
fissure  was  very  superficial,  being  blocked  up  by  a 
dense  membrane,  but  which  gave,  when  pressed  by  the 
finger  near  the  anus,  the  idea  that  it  was  spread  over  a 
cavity.  At  the  anterior  superior  part,  near  the  clitoris, 
this  membrane  was  pierced  by  a  round  opening,  which 
readily  admitted  a  moderate-sized  catheter.  The  ex- 
ternal abdominal  rings  were  very  small,  and  gave  no 
indication  of  containing  testicles.  The  urine  wu-i  passed 
partly  through  the  opening  in  the  membrane  described, 
and  partly  through  the  small  cribriform  openings  in 
the  canal  extending  along  the  under  surface  of  the 
clitoris.  This  was  taken  from  her  own  account,  as  she 
found  it  tm[K]8.<jible  to  void  urine  in  the  presence  of 
the  examiners.  The  bladder  could  not  be  reached 
by  a  catheter  introduced  through  the  large  opening, 
but  the  instrument  could  be  easily  passed  upwards  and 
backwards,  and  in  this  manner  it  glided  along  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  membrane  closing  the  vjigina, 
which  being  felt  between  the  point  of  the  instrument 
and  the  finger,  seemed  about  twice  as  thick  as  the  skin. 
She  had  menstruated  regularly  from  tlie  age  of  eight 
years,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  Beclard  examined  her 
during  menstruation,  he  observed  the  fluid  to  pass 
through  the  opening  already  described,  and  the  catheter 
then  introduced  was  withdrawn  full  of  menstrual  blood. 
She  considered  herself  a  woman,  and  preferred  the 
society  of  men,  and  was  persuaded  that  a  trifling  opera- 
tion would  render  her  fit  for  matrimony.    This  indi- 
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vidual  bt^longed  decidedly  to  the  female  sex  ;  she  had 
many  and  the  most  essential  of  the  female  organs  of 
generation,  the  vagina  and  uterus,  the  latter  organ 
moreover  performiti;;  its  natural  function  with  regular- 
ity  ;  and  those  cliaracters  of  the  male  wliich  she  ex- 
hibited were  only  of  a  secondary  class,  such  as  the 
proportions  of  the  limbs  and  body,  shoulders,  and  pelvis, 
the  size  of  the  larj'nx,  tone  of  voice,  development  of 
hair,  and  the  proIon<;ation  of  the  urethra  beyond  the 
symphisis  pubis  ;  tliis,  however,  was  not  complete,  for 
the  canal  did  not  extend  to  the  extremity  of  the  mimic 
penis. 

The  second  kind  of  malformation  of  the  female 
generative  organs  likely  to  mislead  as  to  the  sex  of  the 
individual,  is  a  protrusion  of  the  internal  parts.  Tlic 
uterus  when  prolapsed  has  at  times  assumed  so  close  a 
resemblance  to  the  penis,  that  it  has  actually  been  mis- 
taken for  it  by  medical  men  of  the  highest  character. 
The  following  case  came  under  the  observatiou  of  Sir 
E.  Home,  who  has  given  the  particulars  in  his  paper 
on  hermaphrodites.  "  A  Frenchwoman  had  a  prolap- 
"  8U8  uteri  at  an  early  age,  whicli  increased  as  she 
*'  grew  up.  The  <:en'ix  uteri  waa  uncommonly  narrow, 
"  and  at  the  time  he  saw  her  (when  she  waa  about  twenty- 
**  five  years  old)  projected  several  inches  beyond  the 
"  external  opening  of  the  vagina ;  the  surface  of  the 
''  internal  parts  from  constant  exposure  had  lost  its 
"  natural  appearance,  and  resembled  the  external  skin 
"  of  the  penis  ;  the  orifice  of  the  os  tincse  was  mistaken 
**  for  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  This  woman  was 
"  shewn  as  a  curiosity  in  London,  and  in  the  course  of 
"  a  few  weeks  made  four  hundred  pounds.  I  was  in- 
*'  duced  by  curiosity  to  visit  her,  and  on  the  first  in- 
**  spcction  discovered  the  deception,  which,  although 
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"  very  complete  to  a  common  obson'or,  must  liave  been 
"  readily  detected  by  any  pei*8ou  intimately  acquainted 
"  with  anatomy.  To  render  herself  still  more  an  object 
"  of  curiosity,  she  pretended  to  have  the  powers  of  a 
"  male :  as  soon  as  the  deception  was  found  out,  she 
"  was  obliged  to  go  away."  Tliero  is  in  tlie  PhilosO' 
phical  Transactions  the  history  of  an  hermaphrodite 
which  seems  to  be  exactly  similar  to  this,  as  is  fully 
proved  by  the  menses  flowing  regularly  through  the 
orifice  of  the  supposed  penis.  The  French  ph^^siciana 
were,  however,  so  perfectly  convinced  of  her  manhood, 
that  they  made  her  change  her  dress  and  learn  a  trade. 
To  this  she  readily  submitted,  and  the  account  says  she 
could  perform  very  well  the  functions  of  a  man,  but 
not  those  of  the  other  sex. 

3.  Males  with  suck  a  dejicimcy  in  their  organs  that 
they  katre  not  the  character  and  general  properties  of  the 
male,  and  may  be  called  tieuters. ^-TUla  form  of  herma- 
phrodism  usually  takes  place  in  individuals  originally 
intended  for  the  male  sex,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
the  effect  produced  by  atrophy,  or  absence  of  the  testi- 
cles,— a  circumstance  to  which  is  frequently  joined  a 
defective  development  of  the  penis.  The  genital  organs 
do  not  appear  to  grow  with  the  rest  of  the  body,  but 
continue  in  the  same  state  as  at  birth.  In  many  the 
characters  of  both  sexes  seem  mixed ;  in  others  there 
is  a  slight  predominance  of  one  or  the  other,  discover- 
able chit-fly  by  moral  circumstances,  such  as  the  kind 
of  life,  habita,  and  pursuits  of  the  individual.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  duformity  occurred  to  Hufeland 
at  Konitigsberg.  An  individual  named  Marie  Dorothee 
Duriee,  aged  twcnty-three  years,  was  exatulned  by  him 
and  Mursinna,  who  both  declared  the  sex  to  be  female, 
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while  Stark  and  Martens  were  of  opinion  that  the  same 
person  bcIoitgc<l  to  the  male  sex. 

A  marine  soldier,  aged  twenty-three  years,  in  the 
year  1779  was  admitted  a  patient  into  the  Royal  Xavat 
TTospital  at  Plymouth,  under  the  care  of  Sir  E.  Hotne. 
lie  had  been  there  only  a  few  days  wlien  a  suspicion 
arose  of  his  being  a  woman,  which  induced  Sir  E.  Home 
to  examine  into  the  circumstanecs.  He  proved  to  have 
no  beard,  his  breasts  were  fully  as  large  as  those  of  a 
woman  at  that  age  ;  he  was  inclined  to  be  corpulent ; 
his  skin  uncommonly  soft  for  a  man  ;  hia  hands  fat 
and  short ;  his  thighs  and  legs  very  much  like  those  of 
a  woman  ;  the  quantity  of  fat  upon  the  os  pubis  re- 
sembled the  mons  veneris ;  the  penis  was  unusually 
small  as  well  as  short,  and  not  liable  to  erections ;  the 
testicles  were  not  larger  in  size  than  we  commonly  find 
them  in  the  fcetal  state  ;  ajid  he  had  never  felt  any 
jmssioD  for  women.  In  this  case  the  testicles  had  been 
imperfectly  formed,  and  the  constitution  was  deprived 
of  the  inflnence  which  it  naturally  receives  from  them. 
Tlie  two  following  cases  shew  a  still  greater  degree  of 
imperfection  in  the  male  organs  ;  they  are  mentioned 
by  Sir  E.  Honic. 

A  woman  near  Modbur}^  in  Devonshin^  the  wife  of 
a  day-labourer,  had  three  children  ;  the  first  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  hermaphrodite  ;  the  second  was  a 
perfectly  formed  girl ;  and  the  third  an  hermaphrodite 
similar  to  the  first.  In  the  year  1779  the  eldest  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a  most  uncommon  bulk, 
which  seemed  to  be  almost  wholly  composed  of  fat  ; 
he  was  four  feet  high  ;  hia  breasts  as  large  as  those  of 
a  fut  woman  ;  mons  veneris  loaded  with  fat ;  no  penis ; 
u  i>rcpuce  one-si-xih  of  an  inch  long,  and  under  it  the 
meatus  urinarius,  but  no  vagina.     There  was  an  imper- 
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feet  scrotum  with  a  smooth  Burihcc,  without  a  rapha 
in  the  middle,  but  in  its  place  un  iiuleiited  line  ;  it  coti- 
toined  two  testicles  of  the  size  they  are  met  with  in  the 
fcetuB.  The  younger  one  was  &ix  years  old,  uncom- 
monly fat  and  large  for  his  age  ;  the  external  parts  of 
generation  differed  in  nothing  from  those  juat  described 
except  in  the  prepuce  being  an  inch  long.  Both  were 
nearly  idiots.  The  immense  accumulation  of  ful,  and 
the  uncommon  size  of  these  children,  accords  with  the 
disposition  to  become  fat  so  commonly  met  with  in  the 
free-martin  and  in  eunuchs. 

4.  Where  there  exists  a  real  mivture  of  the  organs  of 
both  se^en,  although  not  sufficiently  complete  to  constitute 
the  double  organ. — Cases  of  this  description,  which  most 
nearly  approach  the  absolute  hcmiaplirodite,  are  less 
common  than  these  we  ha\re  mentioned.  A  remarkable 
inst4ince  is  mentioned  in  Dr.  Uaillie's  Morbid  Anatomy.* 
The  person  was  twenty.four  years  of  age,  and  bore  the 
name  and  dress  of  a  woman,  had  the  breasts  of  a  female 
and  no  beard,  and  yet  had  a  very  masculine  appear- 
ance. The  clitoris  and  meatus  urinarius  had  the  na- 
tural appearance,  but  there  were  no  nymph»,  and  the 
labia  pudendi  were  unusually  pendulous,  resembling  a 
split  scrotum,  and  contained  a  testicle  each.  The  vagina 
was  found  to  terminate  in  a  cul-de>sac,  two  inches  from 
the  external  surface  of  the  labia.  She  had  no  partiality 
for  either  se.x,  and  had  never  menstruated. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon  contain  the 
following  case  communicated  by  M.  Morct.f  Hubert 
J.  Pierre  died  at  the  hospital  in  1767,  aged  seventeen 
years.  Particular  circumstances  had  led  to  a  suspicion 
of  his  sex,  and  these  induced  an  examiuation  after  death. 


•  TLlnl  edit.  p.  410. 

t  MahoD,  f.  I  p.  100 ;  uid  Beck,  b;  Darwell,  p.  40. 
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His  general  uppoarunee  was  more  delicate  than  tlmt  of 
the  male,  and  there  was  do  down  on  hU  chin  or  upper 
lip.  The  breasts  were  of  the  middle  size,  and  had  each 
a  large  areola.  The  hust  resembled  u  female,  but  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  had  uot  that  enlargement  about 
the  liips  whieh  is  usually  observed  at  his  af;e.  On  ex- 
amining tile  sexual  organs,  a  body  four  inches  in  length 
and  of  proportionate  tliickncss,  resembling  the  |H:niit, 
was  found  at  the  symphisis  pubis.  It  was  furnished 
with  a  prepuce  to  cover  the  glans,  and  at  its  extremity, 
where  the  urethra  usually  opens,  was  an  indentation. 
On  raising  this  penis,  it  was  observed  to  cover  a  targe 
fissure,  the  sides  of  which  resembled  the  labia  of  a 
female.  At  the  left  side  of  this  opening  there  was  a 
small  round  body  like  a  testicle,  but  none  on  the  right. 
However,  if  the  abdomen  was  pressed,  a  similar  body 
descended  through  tlic  ring.  When  the  labia  were 
pushed  aside,  spongy  bodies  resembling  the  n)'mphio 
were  seen,  and  betwiien  these  and  at  their  upper  part 
the  urethra  opened  as  in  a  female,  wldle  below  these 
was  a  very  narrow  aperture  covered  with  a  semilunar 
membrane.  A  small  excrescence,  placed  laterally,  and 
having  the  appearance  of  a  caruuoula  mjTtiibrrais, 
completed  the  similarity  of  this  fissure  to  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina.  On  further  examination  the  penis  was 
found  to  be  imperforate ;  the  testicle  of  the  left  side 
had  its  spermatic  vessehi  and  va:^  deferens  which  led  to 
the  vesicukc  seminalcs.  By  niakingan  incision  into  the 
semilunar  membrane,  a  canal  one  inch  in  length  and 
half  an  Inch  in  diameter  was  seen,  situated  between  the 
rectum  and  bladder.  Itii  identity  with  a  vagina  was^ 
however,  destroyed  by  finding  at  its  lower  part  the 
verumontaniim  and  the  seminal  orifices,  from  which  by 
pressure  a  fluid,  resembling  semen  in  uU  its  propei'tios, 
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jtowetl.  The  most  remarkable  discovery  was,  liowever, 
yet  to  be  made.  The  supposed  vagina,  together  with 
the  bladder  and  testicles,  was  removed.  An  incision 
was  made  down  to  the  body  noticed  on  the  right  side. 
It  was  contained  in  a  sac,  tilled  with  a  limpid  and  red- 
coloured  liquor.  From  its  upper  part  on  the  right  side 
a  Fallopian  tube  passed  off,  which  was  prepared  to  em- 
brace an  ovarium  placed  near  it.  It  seemed  thus  proved 
that  the  body  in  question  was  a  litems,  though  a  very 
small  and  imperfect  one,  and  ou  blowing  into  it  aii' 
passed  through  tlic  tube. 

Ill  1807,  an  individual  was  exhibited  at  Lisbon,  unit- 
ing the  organs  of  both  sexes  in  one  of  the  highest  degrees 
of  perfection  that  has  probably  been  ever  seen.  This 
person  was  twenty-eiglit  years  of  age,  and  possessed 
the  male  organs, — a  penis  (or  what  represented  one), 
capable  of  erection,  covered  by  a  prepuce,  and  pierced 
for  a  third  of  its  length  by  a  cunal,  and  testicles.  The 
air  and  appearance  were  masculine,  the  colour  dark, 
and  a  light  beard  covered  the  chin.  The  female  organs 
•were  the  labia,  vulva,  and  vagina,  well  formed,  but  very 
small ;  tlic  larynx  and  voice  were  feminine,  and  so  were 
all  the  dispositions ;  she  menstruattid  regularly,  and  was 
twice  pregnant,  but  was  prematurely  delivered  ea*;h 
time,  once  at  three,  the  other  at  five  mouths.*  This,  if 
the  account  respecting  tlie  testicles  be  correct,  is  one  of 
the  nearest  approaches  to  a  true  hermaphrodite  with 
which  until  recently  we  were  acquainted  in  the  human 
subject. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Parisf  there  is  a  very  accurate  description  bj'  M.  Petit 
of  a  similar  mixture  of  organs.     The  person  had  wholly 

*  Diet  (Im  SdfiDcn  H&l.,  art.  Hcrm&phroditfi. 
t  An.  l~'A\ 
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the  ckancler  of  K  mmiif  bat  nB  of  •  d^caie  coQMitation ; 
hewMAtdldier,  anddiedofhis  wDQods.  Tlie  appecr- 
ABce  of  the  penis  »  fcrf  over ;  but  the  sirronini  not 
contaimng  tmtirln  drew  IL  Petit'*  Mteotioo,  sad  in  the 
£»ectioo]iefoandteitidesintbcntamfioBoftheovaria,  ^ 
rttarhrd  to  two  piiMjfM  «atittnaed  from  &o  imperlect  ^| 
ragina,  bat  barin;  tmk  dderentia,  which  passed  in  the 
QMial  manner  (o  the  vesicnie  sramnaks  ;  the  vagina 
oommnoicatcd  with  the  urethra  between  the  neck  of  the 
bUdder  and  the  prostate  gland. 

But  the  most  important  instance  of  this  kind  of  malfor- 
mation is  recorded  by  IV.  Banon  in  the  Dublin  Mrdical 
Journal  for  1832.*  It  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  on 
record  of  the  fusion  of  sex  in  the  human  subject,  and 
is  most  valuable  from  the  accurate  and  lucid  description 
of  the  parts  discovered  by  him  in  the  course  of  his 
minDte  and  careful  dissection.  The  highly  interesting 
preparation  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 

From  Dr.  Banon's  able  and  elaborate  account  of 
this  case  I  extract  the  following  description  : — 

**  Amongst  the  male  convicts  detained  in  the  Ricb- 
"  mond  Government  Prison  there  was  one  named 
"  Andrew  B.,  aged  twenty-six  years,  convicted  of  sheep- 
"  stealing  at  the  Ballyconnell  Sessions  on  the  iltli  of 
**  April,  1848,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years*  transpor- 
"  tation.  Some  time  after  his  conviction  he  was  removed 
**  to  the  Mountjoy  Prison,  where  he  remained  from  the 
•*  16th  of  December,  1850,  to  the  14th  of  April,  1851^ 
"  when  he  was  again  sent  to  the  Richmond  Prison,  his 
"  health  having  broken  down  under  the  severer  dis- 
**  cipline  of  the  former.  He  now  for  the  first  time 
'*  came  under  my  care,  and  was  admitted  to  hospital 

*  Dub.  Mwl.  Jimr.,  vol  xit.  p.  71. 
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"  on  tho  15t!i  of  April,  1851,  with  symptoms  of  phthisis, 
"  which  discnsc  proved  fatal  to  him  oti  tlie  2nd  of 
"  October  following.  Although  it  had  been  for  some 
"  time  known  to  those  about  him  that  he  possessed 
"  certain  peculiarities  of  the  organs  of  gcncrntion,  I 
"  was  only  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance  two 
**  days  before  his  death,  when  unfortunately  it  was  too 
"  late,  from  his  sinking  state,  to  procure  from  himself 
"  such  an  account  of  his  tastes,  disposition,  and  habits 
"  as  would  have  added  much  interest  to  the  facts  I  am 
"  enabled  to  state,  and  which  I  had  mnch  difficulty  in 
"  obtaining,  owing  to  the  great  unwillingness  of  the 
"  friends  to  give  information  about  him. 

"  It  appeared  that  after  birth  there  was  considerable 
"  doubt  in  determining  the  sex  to  which  the  infant 
"  belonged,  but  it  was  at  length  declared,  by  a  wise 
"  woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  a  female,  and 
"  accordingly  was  baptized  by  the  name  of '  Anne.'  In 
"  a  year  subsequently,  however,  the  organ  representing 
"  the  penis  had  so  increased  In  size  that  a  different 
"  conclusion  was  arrived  at,  and  the  name  changed  to 
'*  *  Andrew.'  After  this  period  he  was  always  looked 
"  upon  and  treated  as  a  male,  and  as  he  grew  np  he 
"  excelled  in  several  of  the  manly  exercises.  It  does 
"  not  appear,  however,  that  he  ever  exhibited  strong 
"  sexual  desires,  but  as  far  as  his  predilections  went, 
"  they  were,  according  to  hia  own  account,  for  females, 
'*  in  whose  company,  he  stated,  a  certain  degree  of  ex- 
'*  citement  occasionally  took  place,  during  which  the 
"  penis  would  become  erects  How  far  this  statement 
"  can  be  relied  upon  it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  he  had  a 
"  strong  objection  to  have  his  imperfections  known  or 
"  alluded  to  in  the  slightest  manner,  even  by  his  own 
"  immediate  relatives,     Hia  voice  was  deep-toned,  mid 
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decidedly  that  of  the  loale.  His  mother,  however,  is 
of  opinion  that  he  had  not  much  aexual  inclinations 
of  any  kind,  but  that  he  was  a  male,  principally  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  never  menstniated.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  individual  during  life  did  not  strike 
me  as  possessing  the  female  character,  though  I  had 
for  several  months  before  his  death  daily  opportunities 
of  observing  him.  It  is  true  he  was  then  broken 
down  and  emaciated,  and  the  features  altered  from 
long-continued  mental  and  bodily  sulfering.  Shortly 
before  his  dcutli,  however,  when  aware  of  the  hermo- 
phroditic  appearances,  I  thought  I  could  detect  n 
feminine  expression  in  the  features  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  face.  The  depth  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
appearance  of  tlie  teeth,  partook  more  of  the  male,  as 
did  also  that  of  the  hair,  liirj'iix,  arms,  hands,  thorax, 
lower  limbs,  and  feet.  There  were  but  slight  traces 
of  beard,  or  of  hair  over  the  body  ;  the  pubis  was 
covered  with  scarcely  the  usiud  quantity.  The  hip- 
bones were  prominent,  and  the  pelvis  fan-shaped  and 
otherwise  decidedly  female,  but  all  the  plumpness 
natural  to  that  sex,  if  it  ever  existed,  had  now  totally 
disjippearcd,  as  had  also  the  mammon,  of  which  glancb 
the  rudiments  alone  remained. 
"  The  external  generative  organs  presented  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  : — The  penis,  or  organ  represent- 
ing it.,  was  not  under  the  usual  size  of  that  organ  in 
the  adult,  and  was  supplied  witli  glans,  corona  glandis, 
and  prepuce,  of  the  normal  formation  in  the  male. 
It  was,  however,  imperforate  :  a  rudimentary  opening 
alone  existing  in  the  site  of  the  ori6ce  of  the  urethra, 
admitting  a  bristle  to  be  passed  for  about  a  line.  I 
may  here  mention  that  on  dissection  after  death  the 
body  of  the  penis  was  found  to  he  composed  of  cor- 
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"  pora  cavernosa,  separated  by  the  septum  pectiniforme, 
"  and  attaclied  above  by  tlie  triangular  ligament  to 
"  the  pubis.  The  crur»  were  well  seen,  converging 
"  from  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  to  the  body 
"  of  the  penis,  which  derived  its  supply  of  blood  from 
"  the  usual  sourcea.  The  further  dissection  of  the 
"  organ  brought  into  view  a  substance  much  resem- 
"  bling  the  corpus  spongiosum  urethras,  which  could  be 
"  traced  forwards  towards  the  glans,  and  backwards  to 
"  the  perina'um,  wliere  it  became  bifurcated,  enclosing 
"  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  behind  which  Its  di\'i3ion8 
"  again  became  united,  and  here  terminated  in  a  vas- 
"  cular  spot  not  far  removed  from  the  situation  of  the 
"  bulb  iu  the  male.  On  further  dissection,  the  traiis- 
"  versus  perinei  muscle  and  artery  were  observed,  but 
"  no  trace  of  the  prostate  or  of  Cowper's  glands  could 
"  be  found. 

"  The  female  organs  were  represented,  in  the  first 
"  place,  by  rather  well- developed  hibia,  each  terrai- 
"  Dating  somewhat  abruptly  behind,  the  fourchette  not 
"  being  present.  Within  the  labia  were  seen  the 
"  nympbsB,  liaving  much  the  same  relations  to  tlie  under 
"  surface  of  the  penis  as  they  have  to  the  clitoris  in  the 
"  female.  Next  was  seen  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
'*  before  alluded  to,  as  enclosed  between  the  bifurcations 
"  of  the  substance  resembling  tlie  corpus  spongiosum, 
"  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  longitudinal  slit,  and 
'*  leading  directly,  as  in  tlie  female,  to  the  urinary 
"  bladder.  Behind  this  orifice  was  placed  another 
"  opening  of  a  more  circuhu*  form,  and  leading  to  a 
"  canal  in  the  direction  of  the  female  uterus,  and  sepn- 
"  rated  in  front  from  the  urethra,  and  behind  from  the 
"  rectum  by  distinct  septa.  A  very  perfect  crescentic 
"  fold  occupied  the  site  of  the  hymen,  and  encroached 
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■■^80  consitlernbly  on  tliis  vaginal  opeuing  as  to  preveut 
"  the  introduction  of  a  larger  instrument  than  a  No.  8 
"  catheter.  The  female  character,  generally,  may  have 
*'  been  somewhat  modified  by  the  extreme  emaciation 
"  present  ;  and  from  the  same  cause,  perhaps,  it  was 
"  that  I  could  find  no  trace  of  the  mona  veneria. 

"  On  oijcning  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  my  attention 
"  was  first  directed  to  an  examinntion  of  a  glandular 
"  body  which  had  been  obser\ed  and  felt  exteraally  to 
"  occupy  the  internal  abdominal  ring  on  the  right  side, 
"  and  which,  consequently,  from  its  shape  and  size,  as 
^  well  as  situation,  might  be  supposed  to  be  a  non' 
"  descended  testis.  It,  however,  proved  to  be  nothing 
"  moi*e  than  an  enlarged  lympiiatic  gland,  lying  imme- 
"  diately  behind  but  not  connected  with  the  spermatic 
*•  cord  as  it  passed  out  of  the  ring.  The  cord  ou  this 
"  side  was  much  larger  than  on  the  left,  where  it  ro- 
"  semblcd  the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  On  the 
"  right  side  it  could  be  distinctly  felt  externally, 
"  descending  from  the  ring  towards  the  pubis.  On 
"  dissection  in  this  part  of  its  course,  it  was  found  not 
"  to  contain  eitlier  the  vas  deferens  orspemuitic  vessels ; 
"  and  at  its  tennination  it  was  connected  with  a  small 
"  saCf  containing  fluid,  near  the  pubis.  From  the 
"  internal  abdominal  ring  the  right  spermatic  cord 
"  proceeded  backwards  and  inwards  towards  the  fossa 
'*  or  cul-de-sac  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  in 
"  which  region  a  very  remarkable  condition  of  parts 
*•  presented  itself.  On  drawing  forwards  the  bladder, 
"  it  was  evident  that  some  firm,  resisting  body  intcr- 
"  vened  between  it  and  the  rectum,  which,  on  closer 
"  observation,  proved  to  he  a  well-formed  but  small 
"  uterus,  bearing  the  exact  relations  to  the  bladder, 
"  rectum,  and  jieritoneum  which  it  does  in  the  normally- 
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"  iorraed  female.  It  was  now  i'ound  that  a  No.  8 
"  cutlictcr  could  be  passed  from  the  vagiual  opening 
"  before  deacribed  into  the  cavity  of  the  uteras.  The 
"  broad  ligaments  were  seen  connected  with  the  round 
"  ligament  on  the  left  side,  and,  to  a  lessor  extinit,  with 
"  the  spermatic  cord  on  the  right.  My  reason  for  so 
"  designating  the  latter  will  become  apparent  when  I 
"  come  to  explain  its  connexion  with  the  male  reproduc- 
"  tive  organ  not  yet  described.  The  Fallopian  tube, 
"  which  was  single,  passed  from  the  left  comu  of  the 
"  uterus  backwards  and  inwards  between  the  rectum 
"  and  the  body  of  the  uterus,  to  the  right  of  which  it  tcr- 
"  mioatcd  in  a  large  and  well-formed  corpus  fimbriatuiu. 
"  In  thb  course  the  Fallopian  tube  was  tortuous  and 
"  twisted  on  itself,  and  contained  between  its  convolu- 
"  tions  an  oblong  substance,  which,  on  examination, 
"  had  the  character  of  muscular  fibre.  During  its 
"  whole  course  this  tube  was  completely  permeable, 
"  and  opened  freely  at  the  corpus  Bmbriutura  and  into 
"  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  On  lifting  up  the  corpus 
"  fimbriatum,  It  was  found  to  rest  on  an  ovary  lyuig 
**  near  the  right  side  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  nnd 
"  firmly  bound  down  in  this  situation  by  the  perito- 
"  ncura.  No  trace  could  be  seen  of  a  second  Fallopian 
"  tube  or  ovary,  on  a  very  careful  dissection. 

About  an  inch  and  a  half  external  to  the  ovary, 
"  however,  I  found  a  body,  pendulous  in  the  true  pelvis* 
"  in  front  of  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  and 
"  immediately  behind  the  iliac  arterj'  as  it  descends 
**  into  the  pelvis,  wbich,  after  minute  examination,  I 
"  ascertained  to  be  a  testis.  Applied  to  its  anterior 
"  and  inferior  surface  was  seen  the  epididymis,  rather 
"  longer  and  in  a  more  unravellod  state  than  usual,  but 
"  still  divisible  into  a  globus  major,  a  body,  and  a 
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"  globus  minor.  Tlie  vaa  deferens  was  plainly  seen 
"  emerging  from  it^  taking  a  very  remurkablc  course. 
"  It  first  pusaed.  forwards  and  outwards  in  the  direction 
^'  of  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  towards  wliich  it 
"  reached  about  half  way,  then  turned  back,  forming 
"  a  loop,  the  convexity  of  which  looked  towards  the 
"  ring.  It  next  took  a  course  inwards,  and  somewhat 
"  backwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  uterus,  to  which  it 
"  was  6ually  connected  by  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
"  right  side. 

"  In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  vas  deferens  was  ■ 
"  of  good  size,  but  as  it  approached  the  uterus  became  ^M 
"  exceedingly  fine  and  delicate.  It  could,  however,  be 
**  traced  into  the  substance  of  this  organ,  which  it 
"  perforated  a  short  distance  below  its  right  comu  in 
"  an  oblique  direction  towards  the  cervix,  which  was 
"  proved  by  mercury  having  been  pressed  tlirough  thia 
"  tube  into  its  cavity.  The  remarkable  course  taken 
"^  by  the  vjis  deferens  in  this  instance,  and  its  final 
"  destination,  are  well  worthy  of  remark,  and  will  be 
**'  again  alluded  to  when  considering  the  pos^bility  of 
"  the  occurrence  of  self-impregnation  under  tliis  pucu- 
"  liar  arrangement  of  organs.  It  is  evident  that  there 
"  was  a  strong  tendency  in  this  duct,  in  the  first  in- 
"  stance,  to  pursue  its  usual  course  to  the  abdominal 
"  ring,  towards  which  it  may  be  presumed  it  was  drawn 
"  by  the  contractions  of  the  giibcrnaculum.  A  case  is 
**  mentioned  in  which  the  vas  delerens  was  dra^vu  down 
**  into  the  scrotum  by  the  same  means,  the  testis  stUi 
"  rcmaiiiing  in  the  abdomen. 

"  Connected  with  the  vas  deferens  I  looked  anxiously 
**  for  the  vesicular  seminales,  but  in  no  situation  could 
"  I  find  the  least  appearance  of  either  of  them.  Neither 
"  could  a  second  testis  be  found. 
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**  The  testis  iu  this  iustauce  presented  in  a  remark- 
ably perfect  manner  the  anatomical  characters  of  that 
gland  in  the  well-formed  male.  The  tunica  itlbuginea 
was  first  carefully  dissected  off,  and  then  came  into 
v'mw  the  delicate  tunica  vaaculosu  and  the  tubular  ar. 
rangement  proper  to  tlic  testis.  As  further  proofs  of 
its  identity,  I  may  mention  its  connexion  with  the 
epididymis,  which  was  itself  easily  recognisable  from 
its  partially  unravelled  stjite,  and  also  the  source 
from  which  it  derived  its  supply  of  blood.  Tliu  sper- 
matic artery  was  traced  from  its  origin  to  this  gland  ; 
and  the  plexus  pampiuiforme,  formed  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spermatic  vein,  was  seen  closely 
connected  with  it ;  the  left  spermatic  artery  passed 
towards  the  left  coruu  of  the  uterus,  where  it  divided 
into  three  principal  branches,  one  supplying  the  left 
side  of  the  uterus,  and  communicating  with  the 
vaginal  arteries ;  the  second,  conveyed  by  the  Fallopian 
tube  to  the  corpus  fimbriatum  and  ovary,  which  it 
supplied  ;  the  third  passed  in  the  direction  of  the 
round  ligament,  towards  the  left  abdominal  ring. 
The  left  spermatic  veins  were  small,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  the  plexus  pampiuiforme.  It  has 
been  suggested  tliat  the  corpus  Wolfiaui  occasionally 
does  not  become  absorbed  completely,  and  that  the 
remains  of  it  might  possibly  be  mistaken  for  a  testis, 
particularly  as  it  then  consists  of  a  collection  of  con- 
voluted diverticula,  not  unlike  the  tubular  structure 
of  the  testis ;  but  here  the  characters  are  too  well 
marked  to  admit  of  such  a  doubt.  Neither  could  the 
vas  deferens  be  mistaken  for  tlie  remuins  of  its  duct, 
known  as  the  '  duct  of  Gaertner,'  an  error  into  which 
it  is  said  Hunter  fell  in  his  description  of  what  be 
considered  the  vesicula  and  vas  deferens  of  one  of  his 
frce-martius." 
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With  respect  to  the  fonnutiou  of  bucU  moQ8t«ra  as  we 
have  spoken  of,  Sir  £.  Home  was  of  opinion  that  the 
only  mode  in  which  it  can  be  explained  is  by  supp<i9ing 
tlie  ovum,  previous  to  impregnation,  tu  have  no  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  but  to  be  so  formed  as  to  be  equally  fitted 
to  become  a  male  or  a  female  loitus  ;  and  that  it  ia  the 
process  of  impregnation  which  marks  the  distiuctlonf 
and  conduces  to  produce  either  testicles  or  ovoria  out 
of  the  same  materiob.  The  following  circumstances 
ore  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  The  testicles  and  ovaria 
are  formed  originally  in  the  same  situation,  although 
the  testicles,  even  before  the  fcctus  liaa  advanced  to  tlie 
eighth  month,  are  to  change  their  situation  to  a  part  at 
a  considerable  distance.  The  clitoris  in  fojtuses  under 
four  months  is  so  large  as  to  be  often  mistaken  for  a 
penis,  and  serves  to  explain  an  erroneous  opinion  at  one 
time  maintained  in  France,  that  the  greater  number  of 
miscarriages  between  three  and  four  months  Itave  been 
remarked  to  be  males  ;  which  mistake  arose  from  the 
above  circumstance.  The  clitoris  originally  appears, 
therefore,  equally  fitted  to  be  a  clitoris  or  a  penis,  as  it 
may  be  influenced  by  the  ovarium  or  testicle.  In  con- 
sidering tliis  subject,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  number 
of  secondary  parts  which  appear  soconti'ivcd  that  ihcy 
may  be  equally  adapted  to  the  organs  of  the  male  or 
female.  In  those  quadrupeds  whose  femalis  have 
maimua)  iuguinales  the  mules  have  also  teats  in  the 
same  situation  ;  so  that  the  same  bag  which  contains 
the  testicles  of  the  male  is  adapted  to  the  mammse  of 
the  female.  In  the  human  species,  which  has  the 
uiamnuc  pectorales,  the  scrotum  of  the  male  serves  die 
purpose  of  forming  the  labia  pudendi  of  the  female,  aud 
llie  ]>repuce  makes  the  nymplue.  The  mule  has  pectoral 
nipples  IIS  well  as  the  fenuile  ;  and  in  many  infants 
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milk,  or  a  fluid  analogous  to  it^  13  secreted,  wliich  proves 
the  existence  of  a  glandular  structure  under  the  nipple. 
This  view  of  the  subject  thro^vs  some  light  on  those 
cases  where  the  testicles  arc  substituted  for  the  ovaria  ; 
since,  whenever  tlie  impregnation  fails  in  stamping  the 
ovum  with  a  perfect  impression  of  cither  sex,  tlic  part 
formed  will  neither  be  an  ovarium  nor  a  testicle,  some- 
times bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  one,  sometimes 
to  the  other  ;  and  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
cither  remain  in  the  natural  situation  of  the  ovaria,  or 
pass  into  the  situation  proper  to  the  testicle,  whether 
it  be  the  scrotum  of  the  male  or  the  labia  pudendi  of  the 
female. 

Means  of  ascertaining  the  ti'w  aex  of  a  supposed 
hermaphrodite. — We  say  supposed,  because,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
a  true  hermaphrodite  in  the  human  species.  ISome 
cases  no  doubt  have  occurred  in  wliich  it  was  very 
difficult  to  assign  the  proper  sex  ;  but  even  the  most 
perfect  of  these  complications  of  the  genital  organs  did 
not  give  the  individual  in  wliom  they  existed  the  power 
of  double  copulation.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Hubert 
Pierre  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to  wluch  sex  he  really 
belonged.  Again,  we  must  admit  that  great  difficulty 
existed  iu  coming  to  a  conclusion  when  we  find  such 
men  as  Hufeland,  Murslnn,  Stack,  Martens,  and  Metyger 
disagreeing.  From  these  and  otht:r  cases  which  might 
be  quoted,  we  must  agree  that  cases  do  occur  in  which 
the  greatest  difficulty  must  be  felt,  and  the  greatest 
caution  should  be  used  in  forming  an  opinion.  These 
cases  of  great  difficulty  all  belong  to  the  last  class  of 
malformations  :  in  the  other  dosses  the  solution  is  not 
so  difficult.  In  proceeding  to  make  an  examination  fur 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sex  of  an  individual, 
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the  greatest  cure  should  be  taken  not  to  mistake 
uppearanccs,  and  these  should  be  all  accurately  noted 
down.  The  difFurcnt  opcnmgs  that  present  themselves 
should  all  be  explored  with  appropriate  instruments 
(taking  care  not  to  inflict  any  wound  or  cause  pain),  m 
order  that  their  direction  may  be  ascertained.  An 
accurate  inspection  of  the  whole  body  should  be  made, 
to  elicit  any  predominanne  of  the  constitutional  cha- 
racters of  either  sex  which  may  exist.  These  examina- 
tions should  not  be  made  hurriedly,  but  should  continue 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  be  frequently  repeated,  before 
a  positive  opinion  is  given  ;  for  the  testes,  habits,  and 
propensities  of  the  individual  must  be  taken  into 
account,  as  well  as  the  physityd  conformation  in  doubt- 
ful cases.  It  is  of  importance  to  be  informed  whether 
a  discharge  of  blood  has  ever  escaped  from  any  of  the 
openings,  and  if  repeated,  whether  it  lins  been  periodi- 
cal ;  as  that  circumstance  alone  will  be  sufficient  to 
decide  us  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  In  the  case  of 
young  children  it  is  l)cst  U)  wait  until  the  parts  become 
more  full}'  developed,  as  it  has  happened  that  instances 
of  confusion  of  sox  when  young  have  at  the  age  of 
puberty  taken  a  decided  leaning  to  one  or  the  other 
sex.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  be  most  cautious  in 
believing  all  that  is  stated  by  the  individual  or  the 
friends,  as,  from  interested  motives,  they  may  misrepre- 
sent facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  into  error. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Persons  Fouiid  Dead,  ' 

Under  this  head  we  propose  to  treat  of  those  causes  by 
which  liie  is  suddenly  or  quickly  extinguished  in  per- 
sons previously  in  tlie  apparent  enjoyment  of  good 
health.  Cases  of  this  kind  arc  peculiarly  the  objects  of 
legal  investigation  by  the  coroner  ;  and  us  all  medical 
men  are  liable  to  be  called  on  to  assist  him  with  their 
professional  information  and  opinion,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  tliat  clear  notions  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
phenomena  which  present  themselves  should  be  enter- 
tained. The  object  of  such  inquiry  being  to  ascertain 
whether  death  was  natural  or  owing  to  some  accidental 
cause,  the  whole  subject  of  sudden  death  may  be  con- 
veniently arranged  under  two  heads, — namely,  1.  sud- 
den death  from  natural  cmuses ;  2.  sudden  death  from 
violent  causes  ;  comprehending  under  the  latter  every 
variety,  whether  the  result  of  accident  or  of  criminal 
intention. 

Our  first  duty  on  the  discovery  of  a  supposed  dead 
body  is  to  ascertain  whether  any  spark  of  life  still 
remain,  by  rekindling  which  animation  may  be  restored; 
and  this  leads  us,  before  entering  on  the  causes  and 
phenomena  of  sudden  death,  to  consider  the  states  of 
body  which  may  resemble  death,  and  to  point  out  the 
means  of  discrimination  between  those  cases  in  which 
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life  is  really  extinct,  and  those  in  whicb  tbc  exercise  o 
the  vital  power  La  only  suspended.     Nothing  is  more 
certain  tlian  death  ;  nothing  is  at  times  more  uncertain 
than  its  reality  :  und  numerous  instances  are  recorded 
of  persons  at  the  verge  of  the  grave,  or  actually  pre- 
maturely buried,  before  it  was  discovered  that  life  still     i 
remained  ;  and  even  of  some  who  were  resuscitated  hy^^ 
the  knife  of  the  anatomist.     Pliny,  who  devotes  an 
entire  chapter  to  this  subject,  entitled  "  De  his  qui  eluti 
revixerunt,"  amongst  other  instances  gives  that  of  the 
Roman  consul  Avicula,  who,  being  supposed  dead,  was 
conveyed  to  his  funeral  pile,  where  he  was  reanimate* 
by  the  flames,  and  loudly  called  for  succour  ;  but  be- 
fore he  could  be  saved,  he  was  enveloped  by  the  fii 
and  suffocated,      liruhicr,*  a  French  physician,  wli< 
wrote  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  death  in  174! 
relates  an  instance  of  a  young  woman  upon  whose  sup- 
posed corpse  an  anatomical  examination  was  about  tc 
be  made,  when  the  first  stroke  of  tlie  scalpel  reveale< 
the  truth.     She  recovered,  and  lived  many  years  after- 
wards.    The  case  related  by  Phillipc  Pcu  is  soniewhol 
similar.    He  proceeded  to  perform  the  Ca>sareaii  section' 
upon  a  woman  who  had  to  ull  appearance  died  unde- 
livered, when  the  first   incision    betrayed   tlic   awful 
fallacy  under  which  he  acted.     A  remarkable  instance 
of  resuscitation  after  apparent  death  occurred  in  Franc 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Douai,  in  the  year  1745,  and^ 
is  related  by  Kigaudeaux^f  to  whom  the  case  was  cou^ 

*  '^DiMerUtioD  Mtr  riQc«rtUiu]«  dva  ligttM  de  la  mort,  et  rnliaa 
**  bit«n«meu*  «t  nubaauit^iu  |ir6uipi(«H.''    Bruhier  nieotiiHu  180  cases 
which  ptsnooM  itill  living  wexv  1nftU.il  as  Hciwl ;  uf  iheee,  fiS  were  Inirie 
■iire,  4  were  o[)eoeil  before  deoUi,  63  rcvivet)  «pootanc«ualy  Mfter  h«i 
plkced  ip  their  coflltui,  aail  7i  were  »u[)pose<J  tg  bAvc  died  vbea  they  real^ 
had  not. 

t  JounuU  det  S(«Truik,  17-10. 
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fidcd.  He  was  summoned  in  the  morning  to  attend  a 
woman  in  labour,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  league.  On 
his  arrival,  he  was  informed  that  she  had  died  in  a 
convulsive  fit  two  hours  ]>reviou9ly.  Tlie  body  was 
already  prepared  for  interment,  and  on  examination  he 
could  discover  no  indications  of  life.  The  os  uteri  was 
sufficiently  dilated  to  enable  him  to  turn  the  child,  and 
deliver  by  the  feet.  The  child  appeart^d  dt^ad  also  ; 
but  by  persevering  in  the  means  of  resuscitation  for 
three  hours,  they  excited  some  signs  of  vitality,  which 
encoui-aged  them  to  proceed  ;  and  their  endeavours 
were  ultimately  crowned  with  complete  success,  Rigau- 
deaux  again  carefully  examined  the  mother,  and  was 
confirmed  in  his  belief  of  her  death  ;  but  he  found  that, 
although  she  had  been  in  that  state  for  seven  hours, 
her  limbs  retained  their  flexibility.  Stimulants  were 
applied  in  vain  ;  and  he  took  his  leave,  recommending 
that  the  interment  should  bedcferred  until  the  flexibility 
was  lost.  At  five  p.m.  a  messenger  came  to  inform  him 
that  she  had  revived  at  half  past  three.  The  mother 
and  child  were  both  alive  three  years  after.  There  is 
scarcely  a  dissecting  room  that  has  not  some  traditional 
Btory  handed  down  of  subjects  restored  to  life  after 
being  deposited  within  lis  walls.  Many  of  these  are 
mere  inventions  to  catch  the  ever-grccdy  car  of  curi* 
osity  ;  but  some  of  them  are,  we  fear,  too  well  founded 
to  admit  of  much  doubt.  To  this  class  belongs  the 
circumstance  related  by  Louis,  the  celebrated  French 
writer  on  medical  jurisprudence.  A  patient  who  was 
supposed  to  have  died  in  the  Hdpital  Salpetri^re  was 
removed  to  his  dissecting  room.  Nest  morning  Louis 
was  informed  that  moans  had  been  heard  in  the  theatre; 
and  on  proceeding  thither  he  found,  to  his  horrtir,  that 
the  supposed  corpse  had  revived  during  the  night,  and 
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had  actually  died  in  the  struggles  to  disengage  herse 
from  the  winding-sheet  in  which  she  was  enveloped. 
This  was  evident  from  the  distorted  attitude  in  whicl^B 
the  body  was  found.     In  a  debate  on  the  subject  o^^ 
premature  intcnnents  which  took  place  in  the  Frencl^j 
senate,  in  the  present  year  (1866),  Cardinal  Donne^H 
the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  in  a  speech  which  made  a 
great  sensation,  adduced  many  instances  within  his  own 
knowledge  of  people  certified  dead  by  authority  who 
turned  out  to  be  alive.     He  remembered  a  ca«e  when 
he  was  a  young  priest  of  an  old  man  who  lived  twelve 
hours  af^cr  the  legal  warrant  for  his  burial  was  issue 
In  another  case  at  Bordeaux  a  young  girl  was  certifi 
to  be  dead.    He  (M.  Donnet)  providentially  came  to  t 
house  just  as  she  was  about  to  be  screwed  down, 
conceived  doubts  about  her  dissolution,  spoke  to  her  i 
a  loud  voice,  and  had  the  inexpressible  happiness  o: 
hearing  her  answer.     Tliat  woman,  who  Iwlongcd 
one  of  the  most  respectable  families  at  Bordeaux,  w 
8tiU  alive,  a  wife  and  a  mother.     He  would  mention 
another  case,  yet  more  striking.     In  1826,  a  youn^ 
priest,  preacliing  on  a  hot  day  in  a  crowded  clinrch, 
suddenly  fell  down  unconscious.     He  was  taken  home 
and  laid  out  for  dead.     A  medical  cerliheate  of  his 
death  was  given,  and  preparations  wt-re  made  for  his 
funeral.     The  bishop  of  the  cathedral  in  which  he  had 
been  preaching  came  to  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  said 
the  De  Profnndia.     The  measure  of  his  coffin  was  take: 
and  he,  alive  all  the  time,  heard  the  orders  g^ven  f< 
his  burial,  and  was  not  able  to  protest  against  the 
At  length  the  voice  of  a  friend  of  his  boyhood  pro- 
duced a  magical  effect  upon  him,  and  he  awoke.    *'  Thai 
"  priest,"  said  Cardinal  Donnet, "  is  now,  at  tlie  distan 
"  of  forty  years,  alive  ;  he  is  here  among  you,  a  me 
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"  ber  of  this  senate,  and.  he  now  supplicates  the  go- 
"  vemment  to  frame  better  regulations  so  as  to  prevent 
'*  terrible  and  irreparable  misfortunes."  Allowing  for 
much  of  fiction  with  which  such  a  subject  must  ever 
be  mixed,  there  is  still  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a 
diligent  examination  of  the  means  of  discriminating 
between  real  and  apparent  death.  Indeed,  the  horror 
with  which  we  contemplate  a  mistake  of  the  living  for 
the  dead  should  excite  us  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
by  which  an  event  so  repugnant  to  our  feelings  may  be 
avoided. 

Life  consists  (at  least  as  far  as  we  can  perceive)  in 
the  presence  of  a  preserving  principle  proper  to  all 
organized  beings^  and  peculiar  to  each  species,  which 
opposes  itself  continually  to  the  influence  of  the  physical 
and  chemical  agents  that  surround  us.  Wc  daily  witness 
the  effects  of  tlieae  agents  in  altering  the  forms  and 
nature  of  inorganic  substances,  while  our  frames 
resist  them  in  every  latitude.  This  power,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sensation  and  motion,  constitutes  the  state  of 
life ;  a  state  which  subsists  so  long  as  this  power  remains. 
But  we  do  not  sec  this  power ;  it  only  renders  itself 
sensible  by  the  motions  given  to  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
other  organs ;  and  it  is  by  the  existence  of  these  motions 
that  we  generally  judge  of  the  exist<;nce  of  life.  Tliis 
isolated  abstract  principle  cannot  subsist,  as  far  as  we 
know,  without  the  instruments  by  which  it  makes  itself 
visible  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that  these  are  to  be  par- 
ticularly considered  on  the  present  occasion,  without 
in  the  least,  however,  diverting  us  from  the  consideration 
of  a  great  first  cause.  If  life  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  a  force  or  power  continually  opposed  to  the  action 
of  physical  and  chemical  law;*,  real  death  mil  be  the 
loss  of  this  force,  and  the  abandonment  of  organized 
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bodies  to  these  agents ;  while  apparent  death  will  be 
only  the  suspension  ot*  the  exercise  of  life  cause*!  by 
some  derangcinent  of  the  functions  wMch  serve  as  the 
instruments  of  vital  action.     This  suspension  may  last 
for  a  considerable  time,  if  we  may  judge  by  ilie  caso^, 
collected  by  credible  authors,  to  some  of  which  "m^^ 
have  alluded,  and  by  the  numerous  instances  of  drowned    ' 
persons  restored  to  life  after  long  submersion.     Kro 
this  definition  of  life  and  death  it  would  follow  th 
putrefaction  is  the  only  evidence  of  real  death  ;  but 
many  instances  it  would  be  attended  with  much  in- 
convenience, and  often  with  danger,  to  wiiit  for  this 
confirmation  of  the  extinction  of  life.     In  malignaot 
diseases,  and  during  times  of  severe  general  sickness^ 
the  keeping  of  bodies  disinterred  until  putrefaction 
announced  the  reality  of  death  would  be  a  measure 
frauf^ht   with    considerable   risk    to   the   lives   of  the 
survivors.     It  then  becomes  desirable  thnt  we  should 
be  acquainted  with  those  signs  by  which  we  may  judge 
that  life  is  extinguished  by  the  interruption  of  i 
functions. 

As  respiration  is  a  function  most  essential  to  IJfe,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  most  apparent,  the  cessation  of  it 
may  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  death.     But 
in  certain  diseases  and  states  of  great  exhaustion 
becomes  very  slow  and  feeble,  so  as  to  the  casual  o 
server  to  ap|>ear  quite  extinct,  various  methods  hayi 
been   adopted  for   ascertaining   its  existence.     Tb 
placing  dotvn  or  other  light  substance  near  the  moa 
or  nose,  lavinj;  a  vessel  of  water  on  the  chest  as 
index  of  motion  in  that  ca\-ity,  holding  a  mirror  befo 
the  mouth  in  order  to  condense  the  watery  vapour 
the  breath,  have  all  been  proposed  and  employed  ;  b 
they  are  all  liable  to  fallacy.     Down,  or  wliatever  su 
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stance  U  employed,  may  be  moved  by  some  agitation 
of  the  surrounding  air  ;  and  the  surface  of  a  mirror 
may  be  apparently  covered  by  the  cODdensed  vapour 
of  the  breath,  when  it  is  only  the  fluid  of  some  exhala- 
tion from  the  surface  of  the  body.  We  therefore  agree 
fully  with  the  judicious  observations  of  Dr.  Paris*  on 
this  subject.  "  We  feel  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
"  it  is  physiologically  impoHsible  for  a  human  being  to 
"  remain  more  than  a  few  minutes  in  such  a  state  of 
"  asphyxia,  as  not  to  betray  some  sij^n  by  which  a  medl- 
"  cal  observer  can  at  once  recognise  the  existence  of 
"■  vitality  ;  for  if  the  respiration  be  only  suspended  for 
"  a  short  intcn'^al,  we  may  conclude  that  life  has  fled 
"  for  ever.  Of  all  the  act^i  of  animal  life  this  is  by  far 
"  the  most  essential  and  indispensable.  Breath  and  lite 
"  are  very  properly  considered  in  the  Scriptures  as 
"  convertible  terms  ;  and  the  same  synonym,  as  ftu"  as 
*'  we  know,  prevails  in  every  language.  However  slow 
"  and  feeble  respiration  may  become  by  disease,  yet  it 
"  must  always  be  perceptible,  provided  the  naked  breast 
"  and  belly  be  exposed  ;  for  when  the  intercostal  mus- 
"  cles  act,  the  ribs  are  elevated  and  the  stemnm  is 
"  pushed  forward  :  when  the  diaphragm  acts,  the  abdo. 
'  men  swells.  Now  this  can  never  escape  the  attentive 
"  eye  ;  and  by  looking  at  the  chest  and  belly  we  sliall 
*''  form  a  safer  conclusion  than  by  the  popular  methods 
"  which  have  been  usually  adopted." 

The  absence  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  has  been 
looked  on  as  a  certain  indication  of  death  ;  but  this  is 
a  test  not  much  to  be  dejrended  on.  for  it  is  well  known 
that  persons  may  live  even  for  hours  in  whom  ao  trace 
of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  can  be  perceived- 
In  applying  this  test,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 

•  Pftrui  ftnd  Fonblanqiae,  Medical  JonrtiAl,  toI.  ii.  pi  10. 
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it  often  occurs  that  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  cannot  be 
felt  if  the-  limb  be  extended  or  everted ;  but  if  it  be 
bent,  and  the  hand  turned  inwards,  it  becomes  percep- 
tible. We  should  therefore  perfoTTO  this  movement, 
by  which  the  artery  is  relaxed,  and  the  passage  of  the 
blood  is  facilitated  when  only  feebly  propelled.  Some- 
times, also,  the  artery  can  be  felt  between  the  thumb 
and  first  metacarpal  bone  when  it  is  not  to  be  found  at 
the  wrist  It  is  well  to  seek  for  the  artery  at  the  bend 
of  the  arm,  as  the  pulse  can  often  be  felt  there  afterfl 
has  left  the  wrist.  In  these  examinations  it  is  neoessary 
to  press  ver}'  lightly,  lest  we  should  obliterate  the  pul- 
sation altogether ;  and  care  should  be  taken  to  guard 
against  mistaking  the  beating  of  the  arteries  in  one 
own  fingers  for  that  of  the  artcrj'  under  cxarainati 
Tlie  triul  should  be  made  at  everj'  part  where  larj 
arteries  pass  ;  and  sometimes  the  proceeding  of  layiug 
the  body  on  the  left  side,  and  placing  the  hand  under 
the  region  of  the  heart,  may  be  adopted.  The  stetho- 
scope may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  these 
as  any  motion  of  the  heart  will  be  sure  to  beco: 
sensible  through  the  aid  of  this  instruments 

Tlie  temperature  of  the  body  has  also  been  propo; 
as  a  guide ;  but  this  is  very  fallacious,  as  it  is  well  kno 
that  the  cooling  of  a  body  after  death  is  iuQueiiced  ^ 
many  circumstances,  such  as  age,  habit  of  body, 
the  disease  of  which  the  person  died.  With  respect 
age,  it  has  been  ohser\'ed  that  the  bodies  of  yotmg 
sons  retain  their  heat  longer  than  those  of  old- 
fact,  in  old  age,  the  winter  of  life  as  it  has  been  term 
death  is  scarcely  any  thing  more  than  to  become  col 
and  in  thcae  cases  the  temperature  of  the  body  is 
rapidly  reduced  to  that  of  the  surrounding  mcdiuntt. 
Uenctt  we  derive  a  caution  in  judging  of  priority  of 
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death  among  a  number  of  bodies  overwhelmed  by  the 
same  accident ;  for  the  body  of  a  young  person  found 
warm  and  that  of  an  old  one  found  cold  would  not 
indicate  that  the  former  had  survived  the  latter. 

Tlie  habit  of  body  has  also  been  observed  to  exert  an 
influence  over  the  rate  of  cooling  after  death,  and  it  is 
found,  cwteris  paribus^  that  fat  bodies  lose  their  heat 
slower  than  lean,  but  putrefy  sooner.  The  disease 
which  has  dcstroj'cd  life  is  a  powerful  controlling  agent 
in  the  loss  of  temperature  after  death.  Thus  it  has 
been  long  known  that  in  apoplexy  the  body  retains  its 
heat  for  a  considerable  time.  This  has  been  particularly 
I  noticed  by  Portal.  Again,  in  that  disease  or  accident 
frequently  witnessed  in  tropical  climates,  the  "  coup  de 
soleil,"  we  are  informed  by  Badenoch  that  the  bodies 
of  the  sufferers  remain  warm  much  longer  than  in 
other  forms  of  death.  In  most  kinds  of  asphyxia  except 
that  by  drowning,  but  especially  in  asphyxia  by  noxious 
gases,  the  dissipation  of  the  animal  heat  is  greatly  de- 
layed. In  cases  of  the  latter  description  Orfila  found 
the  heat  preserved  for  twelve  hours  after  death  ;  and 
we  are  informed  by  Samoelowltz,  that  during  the  great 
plague  at  Moscow,  the  bodies  of  those  who  were  speedy 
victims  to  that  disease  preserved  their  temperature 
much  longer  than  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  by  or- 
dinary diseases.  Besides  these  cases  in  which  the 
animal  heat  is  preserved  to  an  unusual  length  of  time 
after  death,  there  are  others  in  which  it  is  rapidly  lost 
during  life,  and  even  when  there  is  no  danger  of  death, 
as  in  some  forms  of  hysteria  and  in  syncope.  It  is  also 
on  effect  of  submersion  in  water,  and  is  usually  observed 
in  the  bodies  of  those  restored  to  life  after  drowning. 
Flexibility  of  the  limbs  succeeding  their  rigidity  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  death  ;  we  say,  suc- 
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ceeding  their  rigidity,  because  so  long  ss  the  limbs  arc 
flexible,  if  tlie  flexibility  has  not  succeeded  stiflbess,  we 
may  presume  that  there  are  some  remains  of  life.     We 
are  ii}d<.-bied  to  Nysten  and  Louis  for  some  valuable 
observations  on  the   occurrence  and  duration  of  the 
cadaveric  stifl^ness.     The  rigidity  of  the  mitscles  com- 
mences in  the  trunk  and  neck  ;  it  then  spreads  to  tbc 
thoracic  extremities,  and  finally  reaches  the  l^s  and 
feet,  and  in  subsiding  it  follows  the  same  course.     Its 
duration  is  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  ita  occur- 
rence, it  being  found  to  continue  longer  iu  those  cases  \ 
in  which  it  commences  latest    Its  energy  and  duration  ' 
are  always  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  degree  of  develop, 
ment  and  energy  of  the  muscular  system  at  the  moment ' 
of  death  ;  thus  it  is  extremely  strong  In  the  bodies  of  I 
athletic  individuals,  in  those  who  die  of  tetanus,  or  who  \ 
are  asphyxiated  by  noxious  gases  whose  dcleteriouy 
action  does  not  affect  the  contrac*tility  of  the  musdl^^ 
In  all  animals,  the  moment  when  stiflness  commences  . 
is  that  iu  which  the  vital  heat  appears  to  be  nearly  eat.  i 
tinct.     Professor  Louis,  from  observations  made  upon  ' 
more  than  five  hundred  subjects  after  death,  found  that 
at  the  moment  of  the  absolute  cessation  of  the  vital 
movements,  the  articulations  began  to  become  stiff  even 
before  tfie  loss  of  animal  heat.     Fodenj  has  verified  the 
justness  of  this  observation  several  timcj*  in  hospitals, 
and  concludes  that  the  flexibility  of  the  limbs  is  one  of 
the  principal  signs  by  which  we  may  judge  that  a 
son  is  not  dead,  although  there  is  no  other  sign  of 
iJuring  the  whole  time  this  contraction  of  the  muse' 
continues,  they  resist  tht:  action  of  chemical  forces, 
it  is  only  when  suppleness  is  restored  that  putrcfac 
commences.    Nysten  regards  this  stiffness  as  a  meas 
of  the  resistance  opposed  by  organic  to  chemical  fo 
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Life  on  the  point  of  extlnctiou  st't'ins  to  take  refuge  in 
the  muscles,  and  there  causes  the  spasms  we  speak  uf, 
and  duriii<^  tlieir  eoiitinuance  is  able  to  resist  the  opera* 
tiou  of  chemical  forces. 

The  occurrence  of  the  cadaveric  stlffhess  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  same  causes  which  influence  the  loss  of 
temperature.  We  have  seen  that  old  age  favours  the 
dissipation  of  animal  heat,  and  in  like  manner  it  is 
observed  that  the  muscular  rigidity  comes  on  soonest 
in  the  bodies  of  old  persons.  The  habit  of  body  in 
which  the  temperature  is  longest  preserved  is  that  in 
which  stiffness  of  the  limbs  is  slowest  in  its  invasion  ; 
thus  the  bodies  of  full  and  fat  persons  remain  longer 
flexible  than  those  of  meagre  and  lean.  And  again, 
those  diseases  which  arc  followed  by  a  long  continuance 
of  warmth  arc  also  remarkable  for  leaving  a  corpse  in 
an  equal  degree  flexible ;  while  those  in  which  the 
body  is  rapidly  cooled,  as  haemorrhage  for  example, 
favour  the  approach  of  tlie  muscular  spasm  ;  and  after 
death  from  these,  the  body  becomes  soonest  and  some- 
times suddenly  stiff.  From  this  concurrence  between 
the  spontaneous  cooling  of  the  dead  body  and  the  super- 
vention of  the  cadaveric  stiifncss,  it  might  be  pre- 
sumed that  accidental  cooling  would  be  followed  by  a 
similar  effect ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place  ; 
for  bodies  lefl  exposed  in  cold  situations,  as  on  a  field 
of  battle,  are  found  to  become  rapidly  stiff. 

The  rigidity  of  the  body  is  a  criterion  of  great  value, 
as  it  points  out  the  general  contraction  of  the  muscular 
fibre  which  occurs  shortly  after  dissolution  j  but  in 
regarding  it  as  a  teat  of  death,  it  is  necessary  to  guard 
against  mistaking  the  stiffness  which  arises  from  other 
causes  fur  the  cadaveric  stiffness.  In  persons  frozen 
but  not  yet  dead,  or,  in  other  words,  susceptible  of 
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reanhnatioD,  the  rigidity  of  the  body  is  very  great ;  bi 
on  close  examination  it  is  found  not  to  be  confined 
the  muscular  system,  but  to  pervade  all  parts  of  tl 
body.  The  brcaate,  bully,  and  skin  are  all  equally  hai 
with  the  muscles,  to  which  alone  the  stiffness  la  confined 
in  that  from  death.  This,  coupled  with  the  crackling 
noise  caused  by  forcible  flexure  of  a  joint,  will  be 
sufficient  mark  of  discrimination  between  the  two. 
Moreover,  it  can  scorcely  be  a  source  of  error,  because 
it  is  an  effect  of  the  accident  to  which  the  person  has 
been  exposed,  and  if  it  do  not  yield  to  the  gradual  appli. 
cation  of  heat,  the  appropriate  remedy,  it  will  be  an 
indication  that  the  subject  is  really  dead. 

The  stiffness  that  occurs  in  certain  forms  of  8ynco| 
and  convulsive  diseases  can  never  be  confounded  wit 
cadaveiic  rigidity,  if  proper  attention  be  pwd  to  the 
facts  connected  with  it ;  for  in  the  former  case  it  takes 
place  immediately  after  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and 
always  precedes  apparent  death,  while  the  body  stj 
preserves  a  considerable  degree  of  warmth ;  whereas  tl 
cadaveric  stiffness  is  not  observed  until  some  time 
alter  death,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  body  is  scarce 
sensible.  In  all  stiffVteKs  of  this  kind  there  is  mu( 
difficulty  in  mo%*ing  a  limb ;  so  far  it  resembles  tl 
from  death  ;  but  after  having  bent  the  limb,  on  ceasi 
to  apply  the  force  it  immediately  flies  back  to 
former  position  ;  while  the  dead  limb,  on  the  contM 
remains  in  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  di 
really  takes  place  in  any  of  these  convulsive 
the  muscular  contraction  ceases  with  tlie  extinction 
the  nervous  influence  to  which  it  was  owinj 
true  cadaveric  stiffness  succeeds  at  the  proper 
and  runs  its  usual  course.  But,  above  all,  the  terDiijiiu_ 
tioii  of  tlie  cadaveric  rigidity   in  flexibility  serves 
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distinguish  it  from  every  other,  and  la  a  certain  indica- 
tion ol'  dissolution. 

That  peculiar  cast  of  countenance  termed  from  its 
first  dcscriber  the  Hippocratic,  has  been  regarded  by 
some  aa  another  8ig:n  upon  wliich  reliance  may  bo 
placed  in  judging  of  tlie  reality  of  death.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Ilippocratcs :  "  The  forehead  wrinkled  and 
"  dry ;  the  eye  sunken  ;  the  nose  pointed,  and  bordered 
"  with  a  violet  or  black  circle ;  the  temples  sunken, 
"  hollow,  and  retired  ;  the  ears  sticking  up ;  the  Hps 
**  hanging  down ;  the  cheeks  sunken  ;  the  chin  wrinkled 
"  and  hard ;  the  colour  of  the  skin  leaden  or  violet, 
"  the  hairs  of  the  nose  and  eyo-lashcs  sprinkled  mtli  a 
"  yellowish  white  dust."  Such  is  the  alteration  in  the 
human  physiognomy  which  usually  takes  place  after 
death.  But  it  is  also  produced  by  the  near  approach 
of  death  ;  oi^en  by  the  sight  of  imminent  danger  ;  and 
is  also  commonly  observed  in  criminals  at  execution, 
whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  tranquillity  assumed. 
Moreover,  those  who  perish  by  sudden  death,  or  of 
short  disease  in  which  dissolution  is  not  expected,  pre- 
serve their  usual  physiognomy  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  countenance  may  be  pale,  ghastly,  and  con- 
tracted in  nervous  and  hysterical  affections  without 
extinction  of  life.  Finally,  there  are  some  individuals 
whose  integuments  during  life  have  a  leaden  and  ca- 
daverous aspect,  and  whose  countenance  during  natural 
sleep  puts  on  an  appearance  little  removed  from  the 
Hippocratic.  From  these  causes  we  think  that  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  countenance  as  a  teat  of 
death. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  eye  after  dissolu- 
tion are  remarkable,  and  have  been  regarded  by  some 
authors  as  satisfactory  indications  of  death.    These  are, 
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t)m  uoruua  beconoing  opaque,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
slimy  membrane,  which  breaks  in  pieces  when  touched, 
and  U  easily  removed  by  wiping  ;  and  general  flaccid!^ 
of  the  eye-ball,  which  may  be  perceived  by  placing  the 
finger  on  the  upper  eye-lid  and  moving  it  gently  over 
the  surface  of  the  eye ;  when  the  point  of  the  finger 
will  sink  on  coming  over  the  cornea,  and  a  distinct  ring 
will  be  felt^  marking  the  attaclimcnt  of  this  membrane 
to  the  sclerotic  coat^  Certmnly  these  signs  are  valid  in 
many  forms  of  death,  but  they  do  not  exist  in  all,  and  [ 
therefore  are  not  infallible.  The  reason  why  they  arc  ^| 
sometimes  present  and  at  others  wanting,  is  evident 
wlien  we  consider  the  causes  upon  which  these  changes 
depend.  The  cornea  owes  its  brightness  mainly  to  the 
tension  of  the  eye-ball,  produced  by  a  full  secretion  of 
the  humours.  This  is  proved  by  evacuating  a  portion 
of  the  humours  of  a  recent  eye,  when  the  cornea  will  ^d 
become  flaccid  and  opaque  ;  or  by  tafcin^r  an  eye  some  ^ 
time  dead,  and  with  tlie  cornea  already  opaque,  and 
compressing  the  humours  towards  the  anterior  part, 
when  the  cornea  will  roassume  its  brightness.  We  find 
the  appearimce  of  the  living  t-ye  influenced  by  the 
same  cause,  and  hence  we  sec  the  dim  cornea  in  very  ^j 
aged  and  meagre  persons  produced  by  a  deficiency  in  ^M 
the  ocular  in  common  with  every  other  secretion.  We 
do  not  speak  of  the  arcua  senilis,  but  of  the  general 
opacity  of  the  cornea  observed  in  such  individuals. 
Hence  we  can  understand  why  in  death  alter  long  ill- 
noM,  when  the  powers  of  reparation  have  been  for  a 
Icngtli  of  time  impaired,  the  eye  should  exhibit  its  want 
of  fnlneMM  by  a  flaccid  and  dim  cornea.  On  the  other 
blind,  we  are  led  to  expect^  when  death  takes  place  sud- 
denly in  a  healthy  person,  that  the  eye  will  preser\'e  its 
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lustre  for  a  much  longer  period  ;  and  this  experience 
confirms,  for  it  has  been  observed  that  after  death  by 
apoplexy,  asphyxia,  prussic  acid,  &c.  the  cyca  preserve 
their  integrity  for  a  considerable  time,  owing  to  their 
being  at  the  time  of  death  iu  a  state  of  tension  by  the 
due  secretion  of  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  humours. 
Moreover,  it  haa  been  observed  that  in  severe  diseasi^a 
'  of  long  continuance,  and  even  in  some  aifcctiona  of  tlic 
mind,  the  eyes  have  become  dim  and  shrunken  although 
death  may  not  happen,  and  thus  another  source  of 
fallacy  arises. 

Different  physical  tests  have  been  proposed  for  doubt- 
ful cases,  such  as  incisions,  burns,  blisters,  cupping, 
flagellation,  &c.  ;  but  of  these  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  so  many  instances  of  disease  affecting  the  nervous 
system,  in  which  their  application  causes  no  sensation 
in  the  sufferer,  that  they  will  be  still  less  likely  to  pro- 
duce any  eflijct  on  the  sensorium  iu  a  body  nearly 
deprived  of  life.  The  influence  possessed  by  galvanism 
in  the  production  of  muscular  contraction  iu  the  living 
body  has  led  to  ita  adoption  as  a  test  of  death  ;  and 
with  certain  limitation  it  is  one  of  considerable  value  ; 
for  although  the  muscles  retain  their  contractility  for 
some  time  after  absolute  death,  y^t  if  the  death  be  real, 
tlicy  soon  lose  it,  and  becomes  insensible  to  this  stimu- 
lu8.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  least  spark  of  life  remain, 
the  contractility  wiU  be  also  present,  and  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  galvanic  fluid  it  will  be  evidenced  by 
contraction.  Galvanism  thus  becomes  a  teat  not  of  life, 
but  of  the  reality  of  death,  for  if  the  muscular  6bre 
does  not  obey  it,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  vitality  is 
extinguished.  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that 
different  parts  of  the  muscular   system  retain  their 
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contractility,  and  consequently  their  obedience  to  the 
galvanic  stimulus,  for  different  periods  ot^cr  death.* 
Nysten  found,  in  the  body  of  a  guillotined  criminal 
which  was  given  to  him  immediately'  after  execution, 
that  the  contractility  of  the  left  ventricle  was  extin> 
gutshcd  in  forty-nine  minutes  after  decapitation  ;  that  j 
of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  bladder  conti-  ^M 
nued  for  fifty-six  minutes ;  while  that  of  the  right 
ventricle  and  diaphragm  remained  for  two  hours.     He 
found  the  locomotive  muscles  lose  their  contractility 
in  proportion  to  their  free  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  ^ 
and  those  that  were  not  at  all  exposed  continued  exci-^| 
table  during  four  hours  ;  but  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  ^ 
although  in  contact  with  the  air  during   the  whole 
time,  did  not  ceode  to  contract,  when  stimulated,  for 
four  hours  and  forty  minutes.     From  many  similar 
opportunities  of  observation  possessed  by  Nyaten,  he 
concludes  that  the  muscles  cease  to  be  influenced  by 
galvanism  after  death  in  tlic  following  order :  1.  left 
ventricle  ;  2.  Intestinea  and  stomacli ;  3.  urinary  blad- 
der ;  4.  right  ventricle — this  retains  its  contractility 
under  galvanism  for  one  hour  ;  5.  (esophagus,  for  half 
on  hour  longer  ;  6.  iris  ;  7.  muscles  of  animal  life  ;  8. 
auricles. 

Wc  have  now  alluded  to  the  chief  criteria  of  real 
death  ;  and  we  may  conclude  tliis  part  of  our  subject 
by  stating  that  those  most  entitled  to  consideration  are 
flexibility  subsequent  to  rigidity  of  the  joints,  loss  of  ^ 
contractUity  of  the  muscles  under  galvanism,  and  in.  H 
cipient  putrefaction.      These   arc   not   liable   to   any 
important  falbcies  :  the  rest  ore,  for  the  reasons  ol-  H 
reawly  mentioned,  more  or  less  equivocal.  ^^ 

It  now  remains,  before  wc  proceed  to  consider  the 

*  Diet  Act  Sdeiice*  M6d.  u-t.  J/ort 
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causes  of  sudden  death,  to  make  a  few  observatlonB  on 
the  changes  which  the  human  body  tmdergoes  after 
dissolution  ;  and  we  prefer  doing  so  in  this  place, 
because  the  subject  naturally  follows  that  which  we 
havti  just  discuBBcd,  and  also  because  a  knowledge  of  the 
attendant  phenomena  and  their  causes  is  often  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  medical  jurist,  in  enabling 
liim  to  determine  the  length  of  time  a  body  submitted 
to  ilia  inspection  may  have  been  dead  ;  or  the  period 
at  which  dissection  may  be  attempted  with  a  prospect  of 
useful  results.  It  is  sometimes  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  the  surviving  relatives  of  an  individual  found  dead 
that  it  shall  be  determined  at  what  time  death  took 
place  ;  of  this,  a  case  mentioned  by  Or.  Slale*  scj-ves  as 
a  good  illustration.  At  the  Lent  assizes  held  at 
"Warwick  in  the  year  1805,  a  cause  was  tried  in  which 
a  gentleman  who  was  insolvent  left  his  o\^'n  house 
with  the  intention  (as  it  was  presumed  from  his 
preceding  conduct  and  conversation)  of  destroying 
himself.  Five  weeks  and  four  days  after  that  period 
his  body  was  found  floating  down  a  river.  A  com- 
mission of  bankruptcy  having  been  taken  out  against 
the  deceased  a  few  days  after  hejiod  left  his  home,  it 
became  a  question  of  great  importance  to  the  interests 
of  his  family  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  living  at  that 
period  ;  for  ii"  it  could  be  proved  that  he  was  not,  his 
property  would  remain  untouched  by  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings. From  the  changes  which  the  body  had 
undergone,  it  was  presumed  that  he  had  drowned  him- 
self tbe  day  ho  left  home  ;  and  to  corroborate  this 
presumption,  the  evidence  of  Sir  George  Gibbcs  of 
Bath  was  required,  us  he  had  lately  been  engaged  in  ex- 
periments on  the  changes  produced  in  animal  substances 

•  Eleni*nt»  of  Juridical  Mcdicin*,  p.  101. 
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by  immcr&LOT)  in  water.     He  stated  on  the  trial  thai  if* 
required  five  or  six  weeks  to  eifect  changes  simitar  to 
those  observed  in  the  body  of  this  individual  ;  and  upon 
this  evidence  the  jurj"  were  of  opinion  that  the  deceased 
was  not  alive  at  the  time  the  commission  was  taken  out,i 
and  the  bankruptcy  was  accordinf!;ly  superseded. 

A  few  weeks  back  the  WTiter  of  tliis  article,  in  pas&inj 
along  the  canal  on  tht;  south  side  of  Dublin,  on 
Saturday,  olwerved  a  crowd  collected  on  the  bank.     On 
approaching,  he  discovered  the  object  of  their  attention 
to  he  the  body  of  a  man  recently  witlidrawn  fron^  the 
water.     None  of  the  bystanders  knew  anything  of  the 
individual,   or  of  the   time   at   which   he  had    been 
drowned  ;  hut,  from  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  body, 
the  general  belief  was  that  he  had  fallen  in  the  preced- 
ing evening.     From  certain  appearances  (which  will  be 
more  fiilly  treated  of  hereafter)  the  wTitcr  was  induced 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  8Upi>oaition,  and  to  assert  that 
the  man  had  lain  in  the  water  for  at  least  five  days. 
An  accidental  circnmstance  served  to  corroborate  this 
opinion.     Seeing  the  individual  well  dressed,  and  not 
observing  any  hat,  the  writer  inquired  whether  one  had 
been  found  with  him,  to  which  he  received  a  negative 
answer  ;  wlien  a  boy,  wbo  lived  in  the  neighbourhood, 
came  forward  and  mentioned  that  a  hat  and  handker- 
chief were  found  in  the    water  at  tliat  place  on  the 
previous  Tuesday  morning,  just  five  days  from  the  time 
of  finding  the  body.     These  articles  were  afterwards 
proved  to  have  belonged  to  the  deceased.     Thb  wai*  a 
COM  in  which,  from  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
body,  very  positive  testimony  could  have  been  given  as 
to  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  deatli ;  and 
in  case  any  question  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding 
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instance  were  pending,  such  testimony  must  have  been 
oi"  the  highest  importance. 

The  changes  that  take  place  in  the  body  after  death 
may  be  divided  into  those  which  occur  before,  and  those 
which  follow  the  invasion  of  putrefaction. 

To  tlie  first  stage  belong  diminution  of  temperature, 
contraction  of  the  muscles  constituting  cadnverie 
stiffness,  and  Uvidity  of  certain  portions  of  the  surface. 
We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  causes  by  which 
the  loss  of  heat  and  muscular  rigidity  are  in6uenced, 
and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  these  phe- 
nomena at  present,  The  extensive  lividities  usually 
observed  on  the  back  parts  of  the  body  shortly  after 
death  are  entirely  owing  to  gravitation  ;  the  blood,  still 
fluid,  and  no  longer  kept  In  its  proper  course  by  an 
impelling  power,  obeys  the  physical  law  by  which  it  is 
inclined  to  seek  the  most  depending  situations,  and  this 
takes  pluce  in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  exterior  of 
the  body  ;  of  which  we  have  examples  in  the  gorged 
state  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the 
vascular  turgescence  exhibited  by  the  gostro-intestinal 
mucous  membrane  in  the  lowest  part  of  depending 
convolutions.*  That  all  these  appearances  are  the  result 
of  gravitation  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we  can  produce 
them  in  other  situations  by  altering  the  position  of  the 
body  ;  thus,  if  it  be  turned  on  the  face,  instead  of  re< 
maining  as  It  usually  does  on  the  back,  the  skin  of  the 
face,  breast,  belly,  and  anterior  parts  of  the  limbs  will 
be  found  livid,  while  the  back  will  retain  its  natural 
colour,  and  the  congestions  in  the  anterior  of  the  body 
will  all  be  found  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  organs. 
Nay,  the  lividity,  having  formed  on  the  back,  can  be 
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UoodiBtoAecdkdvtiMM.  We  AaB  knv  to  rcasr  lo 
thii  pol^ect  wImb  ve  oane  to  treat  flf  tlw  efeefei  of 
bkm  OD  the  dead  bodf ,  sad  tfadr  wfHmee  to  the 

^DttAAOBC^BCBS  tiK  IBVH^VflH  ^■■i^BBIl  ^BfflKff  i™^- 

The  Moond  Mife  ie  asAed  bf  the  occurrence  of 
puurff  linti.  TUt  b  ft  prooeM  peculur  to  of^guused 
•obetuioeB,  aad  H  ■eesitt  to  IbUow  ss  s  caoKqnenoe  of 
the  manner  in  which  thar  Tihhntr  lUwunf  are  coin* 
bfawd  daring  life.  These  elenMiitv  are  fev  b  nambtf 
^Knygen,  fajdro^en,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  constitnte 
the  great  bulk  of  organixed  eabetancea.  Other  de- 
mcfntA,  u  phoRphoroi,  nlphur,  iron,  lime,  poCaasa,  and 
nlica  arc  occasionally  preaent,  but  in  quantities  so  small 
M  not  to  invalidate  the  statement  just  made.  But  we 
find  Uicae  elements  combined  in  various  proportions, 
and  thus  constituting  the  different  proximate  principles 
of  whirh  our  bodies  are  made  up,  such  as  fibrin,  alba- 
men,  gelatine,  urea,  stcarine,  elaine,  choleaterine,  &c. 
whioh  in  composition  differ  from  each  other  chiefly 
in  the  proportion  of  their  component  elements,  Now 
lUoMf  ri,in\,U\tit'u,nnarti  not  such  as  the  ultimate  elementa 
hftvu  till*  ffrfutirsl  (li8[>o§itinn  to  form  ;  in  other  words, 
their  naliiriil  aflinities  iefld  them  to  different  combina- 
iiurti  and  to  the  production  of  more  permanent  cot 
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pounds,  namely,  watur,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  &c. 
This  disposition  is  controlled  by  vitality,  and  as  long  as 
it  continues,  the  operation  of  chemical  laws  seems  sus- 
pended ;  but  as  soon  as  liic  is  extinguished,  the  elements 
abandon  their  foi-mer  combinations,  and  enter  into  new 
ones,  and  tlus  constitutes  putrefaction.  The  presence 
of  nitrogen  expedites  this  process,  and  hence  vegetable 
Bubstances,  which  with  few  exceptions  are  deficient  in 
this  element,  undergo  the  change  more  tardily  and  im- 
perfectly ;  and  some  anijnal  substances,  as  fats,  oils, 
cholesterine,  m  which  nitrogen  is  absent,  are  little  dis- 
posed to  the  putrefactive  fermentation. 

The  human  body,  in  common  with  other  animal 
substances,  suffers  this  dissipation  of  its  principles  after 
death  ;  but  as  the  phenomena  attending  this  change 
are  not  constant  as  to  time,  order,  and  results,  it  is  ne* 
cewary  to  inquire  into  those  causes  which  influence  its 
course. 

The  conditions  necessary  to  the  speedy  putrefaction 
of  a  dead  body  ore  exposure  to  air,  moisture,  and  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat.  The  presence  of  air,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  be  essential,  although  its  exclusion 
retards  the  process.  Putrefaction  in  vacuo  was  denied 
by  Gay-Lussac,  but  some  experiments  by  Guntz  of 
Leipsic  have  proved  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence. 
He  took  some  pieces  of  human  flesh,  and  having  freed 
them  from  any  air  that  might  be  lodged  among  the 
fibres  by  plunging  tliem  into  mercury,  he  passed  them 
into  jars  inverted  over  and  tilled  with  the  same  fluid. 
The  flesh  rose  to  the  top  of  the  jar,  and  the  apparatus 
was  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature.  Putrefaction 
went  on,  but  at  a  slower  rate  than  if  the  air  had  been 
admitted.  In  a  few  days  the  flesh  became  soft  and 
pulpy,  and  of  a  grey  colour.     Gas  was  generated,  which 
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wft3  found  to  be  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  some  highly 
fetid  fluid  cxivered  the  surface  of  the  mercury :  the 
flush  had  lost  one-third  of  its  weight.  He  also  ascer- 
tained that  blood  alone  will  putrefy  in  vacuo.  For 
this  purpose  he  placed  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand 
under  on  inverted  jar  filled  with  mercury,  and  then 
made  an  incision  into  the  integuments.  Tlie  blood 
rose  to  the  top,  and  in  five  days  it  was  found  to  be 
underf];oing  putrefaction.  An  accident  by  which  the 
apparatus  was  upset  prevented  an  analysis  of  the  pro- 
duct These  experiments  show  that  though  the  presence 
of  air  expedites  the  process,  it  is  not  essential. 

A  moderate  tompcraturi!  is  a  most  important  condi- 
tion. If  the  heat  be  too  high,  it  prevents  the  occurrence 
of  putrefaction  by  rapidly  dissipating  moisture  ;  and  if 
too  low,  the  process  is  equally  arrested,  and,  it  would 
&ppear,  from  the  same  cause, — for  the  fluids  being  con- 
Tcrted  into  solids  by  congelation,  arc  as  cfticiently 
deprived  of  the  power  of  assisting  putrefaction,  so  long 
OS  they  continue  in  tliat  state,  as  if  they  were  altogether 
removed.  The  practice  of  packing  salmon  in  ice  for 
the  purpose  of  presunnng  it  fresh  during  long  voyages 
is  a  familiar  illustration  of  this  point.  But  the  moet 
extraordinary  instance  on  record  is  the  preservation  of 
the  mammoth  discovered  some  years  ago  in  Siberia 
enclosed  in  a  block  of  ice,  on  breaking  into  which  the 
animid  was  found  entire  and  fresh.  This  being  a  speci- 
men of  an  extinct  species  of  animal,  it  is  of  course  im. 
possible  to  calculate  the  number  of  centuries  tt  must 
have  been  enveloped  in  its  icy  tomb.  Below  50'  Fah- 
renheit the  process  is  slowly  performed,  and  at  32"  it 
is  oltogetber  suspended.  The  temperature  most  favour- 
able to  its  perfection  is  from  60'  to  80*  or  90*.  This 
is  the  range  of  the  thermometer]  during  our  summer, 
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and  hence  at  this  time  putrefaction  most  readily  goes 
forward. 

Moisture  is  an  indispensable  condition.  This  is 
shewn  by  the  readiness  with  which  substances  otlier- 
wisc  disposed  to  putrefy  are  preserved  by  drying,  as 
smoked  meats,  68h,  &c. ;  and  still  more  strikingly  by 
the  preservation  of  animals  buried  in  sand.  Caravans 
in  crossing  deserts  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  shitt- 
ing sands,  and  the  bodies  of  men  and  camels  hove  lain 
for  centuries  until  exposed  by  a  similar  cause,  when  they 
were  found  dry  and  shrunken,  but  with  outany  sign  of 
having  undergone  putrefiiction.  Instances  of  this  kind 
have  occurred  in  Egj^it,  Arabia,  and  Persia.  Chardin* 
mentions  the  preservation  of  certain  bodies  in  the  sands 
of  Khorassan  (Persia),  where  they  had  been  buried  two 
thousand  years. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  preserving  power  possessed  by 
some  burying  places,  as  the  vaults  of  the  Cordeliers  at 
Toulouse,  and  those  of  St.  Michan's,  X>ublin,  is  owutg  to 
the  dry  and  absorbent  nature  of  the  surrounding  soil. 
In  these  situations  bodies  rarely  putrefy,  bat  they 
undergo  a  process  of  natural  mummification.  The  pro- 
ducts of  putrefaction,  when  conducted  under  favourable 
circumstances,  are  water,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  pliosphurcttcd  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
and  hydrogen  gases,  and  there  remains  a  friable  matti^r 
of  a  decp-broiivn  colour  containing  the  salts  of  the  body 
and  some  carbon. 

From  these  cursory  observations  it  must  appear  that 
the  transformation  of  a  dead  Iwdy  will  be  influenced  by 
the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  Tlie  media  existing 
naturally,  and  to  which  all  others  may  be  referred,  are 

*  Ti«it4  (Im*  Exbnnmtiotu  Joridiquss,  pur  MM.  Or6lji  et  Leaeur,  vol.  i. 

p.  368. 
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the  earth,  air,  and  water.  But  na  these  do  not  exist  in 
a  purely  sc'parute  state,  being  found  mixed  together, — 
as  air  impregnated  with  water,  water  with  air,  and  earth 
with  both, — the  term  group  nuiy  be  given  to  these  com- 
binations. Thus  we  have  earthy  proup,  watery  group, 
and  aeiial  group,  by  which  are  meant  the  combinations 
usually  existing  between  these  media.  A  group  is 
called  cold  when  the  temperature  is  below  32* ;  cool  be. 
twccn  32*  and  60" ;  warm  between  60"  and  100";  and 
hot  when  it  is  above  100*. 

The  metallic  oxides  and  salts  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  eartli  exercise  but  a  small  in&uence 
in  the  transformation  of  a  dead  body.  The  action  of 
this  medium  depends  upon  the  greater  or  less  exactness 
with  which  it  excludes  the  access  of  air  and  water.  Thus 
sandy  8oii&,whicb  quickly  absorb  water,  and  arpnaceoos 
soils  which  collect  water  round  a  dead  body,  ditfer  mate- 
rially in  their  effects  ;  in  the  former  decomposition  goes 
on  slowly,  and  is  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  altogether 
prevented ;  in  the  latter  putrefaction  readily  takes  place, 
and  sometimes  the  transformation  into  adipocire  is 
effected.  Fresh  ground  or  gardens  which  arc  rich  in 
mould,  and  the  soil  of  churchyards,  appear  to  act  as  & 
sort  of  ferment  which  assists  putrefaction ;  for  it  is  found 
that  flesh  enters  sooner  into  the  putrefactive  proc«w 
when  surrounded  by  substances  already  undergoing 
that  change. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  formation  of  adipocire,  and  it 
is  necessary,  before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  this  curious  phenomenon. 
Adipocire,  so  termed  from  its  resemblance  to  fat  and 
wax,  is  a  peculiar  substance  of  a  soft  ductile  nature  and 
whitish  colour,  produced  by  dead  animal  substances 
undergoing  decomposition  under  particular  circum- 
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stjinccs.  We  arc  indebted  to  Fonrcroy  for  the  first 
Bcientiiic  account  of  this  peculiar  transformation.  His 
ottcntion  waa  directed  to  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
brated exhumations  practised  at  the  ancient  burying- 
place  des  Innocens  at  Paris,  in  the  years  1785,  '86,  *87, 
when  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  bodies  were  re- 
moved tor  the  purpose  of  eradicating  this  cemetery. 
This  spot  differed  from  common  burying-grnunda,  whore 
each  individual  body  is  surrounded  by  a  portion  of  the 
soil.  It  was  the  burjnng-ground  of  a  large  district, 
wherein  successive  generations  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  deposited  for  upwards  of  three  centuries.  The 
roniains  of  the  human  bodies  immersed  in  this  muss  of 
putrescence  were  found  in  three  different  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  they  hud  been  bnried,  the  place  they 
occupied,  and  their  relative  situations  with  regard  to 
each  other.  The  most  ancient  were  simply  portions  of 
bones  irregularly  dispersed  in  the  soil,  which  had  been 
frequently  disturbed.  Aaccniid  state,  in  certain  bodies 
which  had  alwaj's  boon  insulated,  exhibited  the  skin, 
the  muscles,  tendons,  and  aponeuroses  dry,  brittle,  hard, 
more  or  less  grey,  and  similar  to  what  are  called  mum- 
mies in  certain  caverns.  The  third  and  most  singular 
state  of  these  soft  parts  wns  observed  in  the  bodies  which 
filled  the  common  graves  or  repositories.  These  were 
cavities  thirty  feet  in  depth  and  twenty  on  each  side, 
appropriated  to  contain  the  remains  of  the  poor. 
Each  cavity  contained  between  one  thousand  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred,  packed  side  by  side  in 
rows,  without  any  intervening  earth ;  so  that  it 
was,  when  filled,  an  entire  mass  of  human  bodies, 
Bcpnratcd  only  by  two  planks  of  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  The  first  of  tiiese  receptacles  which  was  opened 
in  the  presence  of  Fourcroy  had  been  closed  for  fifteen 
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^  ^fttara,  the  coifins  were  in  good  preservation ,  but  a  liEtle 
settled,  and  the  wood  had  a  yellow  tinge.  When  the 
covers  of  several  were  taken  off,  the  bodies  were  observed 
at  the  bottom,  leaving  a  considerable  distance  between 
their  surface  and  the  cover,  and  flattened  ae  if  they  bad 
suffered  a  strong  compression.  The  linen  which  had 
covered  them  was  slightly  adherent  to  the  bodies,  and, 
with  the  fonn  of  the  different  regions,  exhibited,  on  re- 
moving the  linen,  notliing  but  irregular  masses  of  a  soft 
ductile  matter  of  a  grey-white  colour.  These  masses 
environed  the  bones  on  all  sides,  which  had  no  solidity, 
but  broke  by  any  sudden  pressure.  Tbe  appearance  of 
this  matter,  its  obvious  composition,  and  its  softness  re- 
sembled common  white  cheese  ;  and  the  resembhuice 
was  more  striking  from  the  prints  which  the  threads  of 
the  linen  had  made  upon  its  surface.  The  grave-djggcn 
asserted  that  they  never  found  this  matter  in  bodies 
interred  atone  ;  but  that  the  accumulated  bodies  of  the  ^y 
common  graves  only  were  subject  to  this  cliunge.  Hj 
Fourcroy  remarked  that  the  conversion  appeared  in 
different  stages  of  advancement,  so  that  in  various  bodies 
the  fibrons  texture  and  colour,  more  or  less  red,  were 
discernible  within  the  fattv  matter ;  that  the  masses 
covering  the  bones  were  entirely  of  the  same  nature, 
offering  indistinctly  in  alt  the  regions  a  grey  substance^  ^M 
for  the  most  part  soft  and  ductile,  sometimes  drj',  alwaj's  ^^ 
easily  separated  in  porous  fragment*,  penetrated  with 
cavities,  and  no  longer  exhibiting  any  truces  of  mem- 
branes, muscles,  tendons,  vessels,  or  nerves.  By  exa-^f 
mining  tfiis  snlwtance  in  the  different  rep;ion8  of  the  ^* 
body,  it  was  found  that  the  skin  is  particularly  disposed 
to  tills  remarkable  alteration.  It  was  afterwards  per- 
ceived that  the  ligaments  and  tendons  no  longer  existed, 
or  at  least  had  lost  their  tenacity,  so  that  the  bones  were 


entirely  unsupported,  and  left  to  the  action  of  their  own 
weight.  In  uH  the  l>o<liea  ao  chnnged  the  abdominal 
ca^nty  had  disappeared.  The  intogumenta  and  muscles 
of  this  re^on  being  converted  into  the  white  matter, 
like  the  other  soft  parts,  had  subsided  upon  the  vertebral 
column,  and  were  so  flattened  as  to  leave  no  place  for 
the  viscera ;  and  accordingly  there  was  scarcely  ever 
any  trace  of  them  observed  in  the  almost  obliterated 
cavity.  The  thorax  was  also  flattened,  and  its  viscera 
were  no  longer  discernible.  Sometimes  an  irregularly 
rounded  mass  was  found,  which  appeared  to  have  arisen 
from  the  fat  and  fibrous  substance  of  the  heart.  The 
features  of  the  face  were  converted  into  adipocire,  and 
no  longer  distinguishable,  and  some  of  the  same  matter 
occupied  the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  orbits.  The 
cranium  constantly  contained  the  brain,  changed  into 
a  similar  substance.  From  various  observations  it  was 
found  that  this  fatty  matter  was  capable  of  enduring  in 
these  burying  places  for  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  was  at 
length  corroded,  and  carried  off  by  the  aqueous  putrid 
humidity  which  there  abounds. 

Adipocire,  according  to  M.  Ohe^'reul,  consists  of  raor- 
garic  acid,  oleic  acid,  a  little  bitter  substance,  of  an 
orange  coloured  principle  which  tinges  the  acid,  of  a 
trace  of  odorous  principle,  of  ammonia,  very  small  quan. 
titles  of  lime  and  potass,  and  some  salts.  The  alkatics 
we  have  mentioned  partly  saturate  the  marguric  and 
oleic  acids.  The  latter  exists  iu  a  very  small  proportion 
relatively  to  the  margaric,  which  abounds  in  this  sub- 
stance. It  is  easy  to  perceive  from  this  analysis  that 
adipocire  is  a  soap  with  double  acid  and  amraoniacal 
base.  Sometimes,  however,  the  acids  are  found  com- 
bined with  lime.  Tins  has  been  obst;rviid  when  bodies 
undergo  the  change  in  water  containing  carbonate  or 
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eulpIuUc  of  lime ;  and  also  in  earth  permitting  tbe 
infiltration  of  water  which  lias  dissolved  thise  salts  in 
its  progress  through  it.  In  both  cases  the  amiaoniacal 
soap  ia  first  formed,  and  is  then  decomposed  by  the 
calcareous  solution  ;  murgurate  and  oleatcof  lime,  and 
carbonate  or  sulpliate  of  ammonia  beiii;;  the  result.  To 
prove  that  such  is  the  case,  the  following  expcrimenta 
were  made  by  Orfila  and  Leseur. 

On  the  4lh  of  December,  1828,  they  interred  a  sto- 
mach, a  |>ortion  of  skin  with  the  subjacent  cellular 
tissue,  two  testicles,  and  an  omentum,  all  belonging  to 
the  human  subject  Each  of  them  was  enveloped  in 
linen,  and  placed  in  a  small  deal  box,  which  was  buried 
at  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  They  were  disinter, 
red  on  the  30th  of  .July,  1829,  seven  months  and  twenty- 
eeven  da^-s  after  having  been  deposited  in  the  ground. 
Td  place  of  the  stomach  they  found  about  half  a  drachm 
of  adipocire  not  in  the  least  ammoniacal,  but  composed 
of  margaric  and  oleic  acids  and  lime.  The  skin  pre- 
sented here  and  tliere  the  appearance  of  adipocire,  and 
furnished  on  analysis  a  calcareous  soap  ;  the  tcsticlea 
were  similarly  transformed.  The  omentum  had  pre- 
served its  aspect  and  structure  in  several  places,  whilst 
in  others  it  was  changed  into  a  yellowish  fatty  mass, 
having  the  odour  of  Koquefort  cheese,  and  composed  of 
lime  and  the  acids  mentioned  above.  These  distin- 
guished experimenters  were  pretty  certain  that  the 
presence  of  the  calcareous  soap  at  the  expense  of  the 
ammoniacal,  in  these  substances,  was  owing  to  the  rain- 
water in  filtering  through  the  ground  having  dissolved 
Bome  of  the  calcareous  salts,  which  having  thus  got 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  wooden  box  decomposed 
the  ammoniacal  soap,  and  changed  it  into  calcareous : 
still  they  thought  it  necessary  to  prove  by  direct 
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experiment  that  it  really  was  so.  Accordingly  they 
prepared  an  ammoniacal  soap  with  pure  stearic  acid 
and  caustic  ammonia,  and  plunged  it  into  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  on  cxamin* 
ing  the  soap,  it  was  found  entirely  changed  into  stea^ 
rate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  formed. 
They  also  made  another  experiment ;  two  human  ate 
machs  were  buried,  one  in  a  leaden  box  enclosed  in  a 
wooden  one,  the  other  in  wood  alone :  seven  months 
afterwards  the}'  were  taken  up.  Tlie  stomach  contained 
in  the  wooden  hox  was  transformed  into  a  soap  partly 
ammoniacal  but  chiefly  calcareous,  whilst  that  inclosed 
in  the  lead  offered  no  trace  of  saponification,  and  was 
but  little  altered. 

"  It  is  manifest,"  say  they,  "  that,  in  this  last  experi- 
"  mcnt,  the  progress  of  the  putrefactive  process  had 
"  been  greatly  retarded  in  consequence  of  the  double 
"  envelope,  and  particularly  of  the  leaden  case ;  and 
"  every  thing  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  appa- 
"  ratus  had  remained  underground  as  long  as  was 
"  requisite  for  converting  the  stomach  into  soap,  this 
"  soap  would  have  been  of  the  ammoniacal,  and  not  of 
"  the  calcareous  kind."* 

Adipocire  is  only  formed  when  fat  and  some  azotiaed 
substance  are  found  together.  The  fatty  matter  fur- 
nishes the  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  and  the  other  the 
ummonia.  This  is  proved  by  the  following  circum- 
stances. Entire  dead  bodies,  or  entire  parts  of  a  dead 
body,  such  as  a  head,  one  of  the  Umbs,  or  the  thorax, 
parts  in  which  are  found  skin,  fot,  muscles,  &c.  are 
changed  into  adipocire  in  stagnant  or  gently  moving 
water;  but  isolated  muscle  furnishes  but  a  small  portion 
of  this  substance,  and  that  only  when  it  is  rich  in  fat. 

*  TraiUS  dw  ExhumiUiviu  Juiidir^uw,  torn.  i.  p.  366. 
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The  duef  object  of  tiM  iKdittl  jvritt  to  whom  a  dead 
bodj  B  nibmmeil  lor  iafcctioa  b  to  ■seertain  the 
cause  of  ^Molatioa.  In  order  to  aaon  in  the  investiga- 
tian,  we  irfll  SoOom  the  arrai^cnienl  already  iHt»posed. 

t  DiLATB  raoM  SATtJKAL  CACBtt. — Death  u  the  inevi* 
table  cuoditioo  to  which  all  bodks  that  poaacM  life  must, 
•ooner  or  later,  be  reduced.  Tbu  lenninatioD  of  their 
ezifftcDce  forms  a  grand  distbiction  between  orgaaiaed 
and  unorganized  matter.  The  grulual  ccrminatioa  of 
life,  or  natural  deotfa  stnctly  so  called,  is  very  differoit 
in  iU  phenomena  from  the  more  common  or  accidental 
death.  In  natural  death  man  expires,  as  it  were,  in 
dr;tail ;  thi*  external  functions  and  those  of  tbe  animal 
lifu  being  almost  annihilated,  whilst  those  of  organic 
life  still  remain  in  vigour.  The  active  powera  gradually 
desert  eKch  organ  ;    digestion  languishes ;   secretion. 
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absorption,  and  capillary  circnlation  arc  arrested ;  the 
general  circulation  is  then  suspended  ill  the  large  ve&sela, 
and,  lastly,  the  contractions  of  the  heart  cease.  In  acci- 
dental death  the  general  circulation  and  respiration 
are  first  arrested,  while  the  other  functions  are  succes- 
sively  and  slowly  extinguished.  So  tlmt  it  has  been 
said  that,  in  the  former,  life  is  first  extinguished  in  the 
parts,  and  then  ceases  in  the  heart,  the  in0uence  of  death 
being  exerted,  as  it  were,  from  the  circumference  to  the 
centre  ;  while,  in  the  latter,  it  ceases  first  in  the  heart, 
and  then  in  all  the  parts,  death  proceeding  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference.  The  termination  of  life 
termed  natural  dt-ath  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  in  the 
human  species  in  a  civilized  state  ;  animals  often  reach 
it  J  hut  the  cessation  of  existence  from  mere  old  age 
has  become  with  us  a  rare  phenomenon.  Ualler  esti- 
mates the  average  probability  of  human  life,  and  de- 
duces the  conclusion  that  only  one  individuiil  in  fifteen 
thousand  reaches  llie  hundredth  year.  Accidental  death, 
in  contradistinction  to  natural  death,  bccomtis  therefore 
an  object  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  This  may 
take  place  in  two  ways — either  as  the  slow  and  gradual 
termination  of  a  lingering  disease  ;  or  as  the  sudden 
result  of  some  great  disturbance  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  then  called  sudden  death,  as  in  apoplexy,  heraor. 
rhagc,  concussion,  asphyxia,  &c. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  natural  causes  of  sud- 
den death,  and  our  observations  upon  them  must  be 
necessarily  brief,  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  enter 
into  detail  upon  them  in  this  essay.  However,  we 
may  notice  some  of  the  most  frequent  and  most 
remarkable.  These  are  apoplexy  ;  rupture  of  an  aneu. 
rism  or  of  a  large  vessel  into  one  of  the  cavities ;  bursting 
of  purulent  cysts,  or  other  collections  of  fluid,  or  of 
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bl(X>cIve3&eU  into  the  air-pnssagcs ;  ossification  of  the 
valves  of  tlie  heart;  rupture  of  this  organ ;  asphyxia 
idiopathica. 

Apoplexy  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  age  is  above  fifty  years  ;  certjunly 
it  may  be  said  to  be  a  dJiscasc  rather  of  the  decline  of 
life.  It  is  a  disease  whicli  in  some  instances  may  be 
mistaken  in  its  early  symptoms,  and  may  terminate 
fatally  in  situations  which  preclude  any  observation  of 
the  event.  Those  most  predisposed  are  of  a  full  ple- 
thoric system,  with  large  head  and  short  nect.  Di9ea«c9 
of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain,  such  as  ossiBcation  of 
the  arteries,  aneurism,  and  obstruction  of  the  sinuses, 
lead  to  rupture  of  their  coats ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  sometimes  produces 
apoplexy.  In  onlinary  cases  an  examination  of  the 
brain  aufliciently  develops  the  complaint  Blood  ta 
usually  found  in  some  part  of  this  organ,  rarely  on  the 
surface,  more  commonly  in  or  about  the  corpora  striata 
or  optic  tbalami,  or  effused  into  the  ventricles.  In  old 
apoplectics,  who  have  had  many  shocks,  cysts  enclosing 
clots  of  blood  are  found,  and  the  brain  surrounding 
them  is  often  observed  in  different  stages  of  inflamma- 
tion or  ramolUssement.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  persons  seized  with  apoplexy  may  full  from  a 
height,  and  thus  bear  marks  of  external  injury  which 
might  mislead  a  superficial  enquirer  as  to  the  cause  of 
death.  In  cases  of  rupture  of  internal  aneurisms,  or 
purulent  cysts,  or  of  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the 
heart,  an  examination  of  the  Ixnly  will  exhibit  the  true 
nature  of  the  disease.  The  last  of  the  natural  cases  of 
sudden  death  which  we  have  mentioned  is  that  pecu- 
liar disease  termed  by  Mr.  Chcvallicr  *'  asphyxia  idio- 
pathica."    A  case  of  this  rare  and  remarkable  affection 
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came  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  a  few  years 
ago.  The  subject  of  it  was  a  healthy  woman,  forty 
years  of  age,  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy.  She 
complained  suddenly  one  evening  of  weakness  and  sick- 
ness of  stomach,  and  on  making  an  effort  to  vomit,  she 
fell  back  and  expired  without  any  struggle.  The  writer 
examined  the  body  the  following  diiy,  and  enquired 
diligently  after  every  cause  of  death  in  each  of  the 
cavities ;  bat  he  never  saw  more  healthy  organs,  and, 
taken  altogether,  certainly  never  a  sounder  body.  But 
the  state  in  which  tlie  heart  was  found  led  to  a  discoveiy 
of  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  parietes  of  this  organ 
were  entire,  but  quite  flaccid,  and  all  its  cavities  were 
empty  ;  while  its  proper  veins  were  much  distended 
with  blood.  This  so  exactly  resembled  the  appearances 
described  by  Mr.  ChevaUier,  and  the  manner  of  death 
corresponded  so  fully  wth  that  of  the  cases  he  mentions, 
that  it  was  thought  justifiable  to  refer  the  cause  of 
death  to  the  disease  just  alluded  to.  Mr.  Chevollier 
accounts  for  death  in  these  cases  by  supposing  a  sudden 
loss  of  power  in  the  vessels,  chiefly  in  the  minute  ones, 
to  return  the  blood  to  the  heart ;  in  consequence  of 
which  this  organ,  after  having  contracted  so  as  to  empty 
itself,  and  then  relaxing,  continues  in  that  state  for 
want  of  its  accustomed  stimulus,  and  so  dies.  We  men- 
tion this  in  order  to  show  that  such  cases  arc  sometimes 
to  be  met  with,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared 
to  detect  them.  For  further  information  we  must  refer 
to  the  pnper  alluded  to. 

II.  Death  fbom  violent  causes. — ^The  wide  extent 
of  this  division,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  topics 
included  in  it,  render  it  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the 
medical  jurists  The  violent  causes  of  sudden  death 
may  be  reduced  to  seven  heads,  viz.  aspkyxioy  poisoning^ 
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tmunds,  burnhig,  cold^  starvati(m^  and  Ughining. 
pUyxia  may  be  defined  to  be  the  suspeiisioD  of  the  func- 
tion of  respiration,  and  consequently  of  the  circulatory 
and  cerebral  functions.  The  interruption  may  affect  pri- 
marily either  the  mechanical  or  chemical  phenomena 
of  expiration.  The  mechanical  are  the  motions  of  the 
parietes  of  the  chest.,  producing  inspiration  and  expira- 
tion ;  the  chemical  are  the  disappearance  of  oxygen  . 
from  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs,  the  disengagement  of  ^ri 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  the  conversion  of  the  venous  ^^ 
into  arterial  blood.  Asphyxia  may  commence  by  the  i 
cessation  of  either  of  these  classes  of  phenomena  ;  but  \ 
in  whichever  it  first  begins,  it  speedily  involves  the 
other,  and  both  are  soon  equally  suspended.  A  violent 
compression  of  the  thorax,  such  a^  is  produced  by  the 
falling  of  heavy  beams  of  »imber,  portions  of  buildings, 
roofs  of  mines,  &c.;  a  double  wound,  giving  entianceto 
the  air  into  both  cavities  of  the  chest ;  rupture  of  the 
diaphragm,  by  which  the  abdominal  viscera  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  chest;  tixe  effusion  of  large  quantities  of  fluid 
into  the  pleura — all  these  put  an  end  to  the  mechanical 
phenomena  of  respiration  by  interrupting  the  motions 
of  the  thorax.  In  other  cases  these  motions  cease,  but 
from  a  different  cause ;  we  allude  to  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  that  move  the  parietes,  which  happens  when 
the  spinal  marrow  is  out  across,  or  is  pressed  on,  above 
the  origins  of  the  phrenic  nerve,  or  above  the  third 
cervical  vertebra,  or  when  the  whole  ner\ous  energy  is 
destroyed,  as  by  lightning.  Alost  commonly,  however, 
it  is  the  second  class,  or  the  chemical  phenomena  of 
respiration,  that  cease  first ;  and  the  motions  of  the 
chest  are  only  interrupted  because  the  black  blood, 
which  is  then  driven  into  all  the  organs,  and  especially 
into  the  muscles  and  brain,  does  imt  curry  aluiig  with 
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it  the  power  of  excitation  necessary  to  carry  on  tlie 
functions  of  these  purts.  This  interruption  of  the 
chemical  phenomena  may  be  produced  in  various  ways  : 
thus  sometimes  there  is  total  interception  of  the  pas- 
sage of  air  into  the  lungs,  as  when  an  animal  is  placed 
in  vacuo,  or  is  smothered,  drowned,  or  strangled  ;  at 
other  times  an  aeriform  fluid  docs  enter  these  organs, 
but  is  not  possessed  of  the  principle  necessary  to  act  on 
the  blood  contained  in  them,  such  as  azote  and  hydro- 
gen gases.  It  may  be  that  the  gas  iiilialed  is  endowed 
with  deleterious  properties  ;  cither  that  it  irritates  the 
lungs,  as  the  sulphurous  acid,  muriatic  ftcid,  and 
ammoniacal  gases ;  or  that  it  acts  upon  the  whole 
animal  economy  ns  a  poison,  such  as  the  carbonic  acid, 
nitrous  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  and  hydro-sulphu- 
retted  gases.  Thus  we  find  that,  by  the  total  intercep- 
tion of  all  air,  or  by  tlie  inhalation  of  noxious  gases, 
the  chemical  phenomena  of  respiration  may  be  arrested. 
It  is  to  this  we  shall  direct  our  attention  at  present,  as 
the  cases  in  which  the  mechanical  phenomena  are  first 
aifeeted  arc  more  rare,  and  will  be  afterwards  considered 
in  treating  of  death  from  wounds'  or  bniUes,  and 
from  lightning. 

The  causes  which  produce  death  by  asphyxia  are 
drowning,  hanging  and  strangulation,  smothering,  and 
the  inhalation  of  noxious  gases,  or  of  air  deprived 
of  oxygen. 

We  shall  first  proceed  to  consider  the  medico-legal 
questions  that  may  arise  in  the  case  of  a  body  found 
in  water.  These  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
heads  : — 1.  whether  the  body  was  immersed  before  or 
after  death  ;  2.  whether  the  individual  has  fallen  in  by 
accident,  has  drowned  himself,  or  has  been  thrown  in 
by  others. 
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I.  The  inference  that  the  person  was  living  at  the 
time  of  immersion  is  drawn  from  an  atti-ntive  examina- 
tion of  the  external  state  of  the  body,  and  from  a  careful 
anatomical  investigation.  The  body  of  a  drowned  per- 
son usually  presents  the  following  appearances.  It  is 
commonly  very  cold,  apparently  even  colder  than  the 
actual  temperature  ;  the  limbs  are  more  or  less  stiff, 
according  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  death  ;  the 
visage  is  swollen,  often  dark-coloured,  but  sometimes 
pale ;  the  eyes  are  half  open,  and  the  pupils  <iilatcd  ; 
the  mouth  is  filled  with  froth  ;  the  tongue  is  a<lvanced 
beyond  the  teeth  ;  and  the  chest  and  belly  are  elevated, 
the  latter  being  often  much  distended,  This  state  of 
the  body  is  common  to  those  who  perish  in  cold  clear 
water,  as  the  sco,  rivers,  &c.  ;  but  the  body  is  sometimes 
drawn  out  warm,  although  death  is  so  complete  that 
animation  cannot  be  restored,  the  countenance  violet- 
coloured,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  turgid.  This  haj»- 
pens  in  drowning  in  warm  fluids  or  in  alcoholic  liquids;, 
or  iu  marshes  where  deleterious  gases  are  disengaged, 
or  when  the  person  has  fallen  into  the  water  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.  The  ends  of  the  fingers  ore  often  found 
rubbed  or  scraped,  and  dirt  or  sand,  of  a  nature  similar 
to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  water,  is  perceived  under 
the  nails.  Coupled  with  these  is  the  negative  sign 
furnished  by  the  absence  of  any  lesion  that  could  have 
caused  deatli  previous  to  submersion.  The  iutemal 
appearances  disclosed  on  opening  a  drowned  body  are 
generally  the  following.  The  epiglottis  is  found  ele- 
vated, and  a  quantity  of  froth  fills  the  trachea  and 
bronchi ;  the  lungs  arc  dilated  and  gorged  with  blood  ; 
black  and  fluid  blood  is  found  in  the  right  cavities  of 
the  heart  in  n  mucli  greater  quantity  than  iu  the  left ; 
the  diaphragm  is  depressed,  and  water  of  a  nature 
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similar  to  that  in  which  death  took  place  is  discovered 
in  the  stomach.  In  the  head  there  is  turgescence  of 
the  hlood-vcsscls,  more  or  less  intense  as  the  death  has 
been  more  or  less  speedy,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  struggling  made  by  the  individual.  Orfila,* 
in  a  memoir  read  at  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  has 
reviewed  all  the  signs  given  by  authors  for  determining 
whether  immersion  took  place  before  or  after  death  ; 
and  the  conclusion  he  draws  Is  that  there  is  no  certain 
sign  of  submersion  during  life  but  the  presence  of  water, 
similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  found,  in  the  stomach  and 
air-passages  j  provided  that,  with  reference  to  the  sto- 
mach, the  water  has  not  been  swallowed  before  sub- 
mersion, and  has  not  been  injected  after  death  :  and 
with  respect  to  the  lungs,  that  the  water  shall  have 
penetrated  to  the  last  bronchial  ramifications,  and  has 
not  been  injected  before  death  ;  and  that  the  body  shall 
not  have  remained  long  in  a  vertical  position  in  the 
water,  so  that  the  water  might  have  entered  after  death. 
It  woulil  appear  from  this  that  we  possess  two  certain 
signs  of  submersion  during  life ;  but  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  them  are  such  that,  taken  apart  from  others, 
they  are  almost  useless  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
In  speaking  of  water  in  tlie  air-pa&sages,  Orfila  must 
have  meant  the  froth  formed  by  this  fluid  with  the  air; 
for  it  is  very  seldom  found  in  substance  in  this  situa- 
tion. Devergief  states  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
he  could  find  but  very  slight  traces  of  water  in  the 
trachea  ;  and  in  two  only  did  he  observe  it  in  any 
quantity.    Indeed,  from  the  observations  of  Cullen,t 

•  Arctiirca  iidu.  da  M^l.  Aoat,  1887. 
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Goodwyn,*  and  Meyer,t  It  is  plain  that  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  water  enters  the  air-passages  in  drowning ; 
and  this  is  speedily  converted  into  froth  by  the  motion 
given  to  it  in  the  attempt  at  respiration.  On  the 
subject  of  this  froth  Dcvcrgie  makes  some  interesting 
observations,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows.  It 
is  commonly  white,  consisting  of  numerous  and  very 
small  bubbles,  constituting  a  lather  rather  than  a  froth 
propei'ly  so  called  It  never  adheres  to  the  Trachea  by 
mucus,  but  is  in.  immediate  contact  with  that  tube. 
All  the  bubbles  that  form  it  have  a  watery  envelope, 
easily  broken,  and  often  in  opening  the  trachea  tlie 
greater  part  disappear  like  soap-bubbles.  The  froth  of 
drowned  persons,  then,  has  but  little  analogy  with  tlie 
expectoration  of  pneumonia  or  catarrh;  and  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  have  attentively  observcnl  it  to  a^'oid  confound, 
ing  them.  Its  formation  necessarily  brinj^  with  it  the 
idea  of  vitality,  for  it  cannot  take  place  without  motion, 
an  impulse  communicated  to  a  fluid  and  a  gas  in  mutual 
contact.  In  order  to  apprtH^iate  its  mode  of  formation, 
and  the  value  that  it  may  possess  as  a  sign  of  submersion 
during  life,  it  appimrs  necessary  to  enquire  how  it  is 
produced  in  other  cases  than  asphyxia  by  submersion. 
In  bronchitis,  for  example,  the  individual  is  induced 
to  expectorate,  because  the  extreme  broncliial  ramifica* 
tions  are  tilled  with  mucus,  and  the  air  can  no  longer 
reach  them,  and  come  into  contm^t  with  the  blood  to 
effect  the  necessary  changes,  The  invalid  expels  a 
frothy  matter,  because  the  mucus  secreted  under  the 
influence  of  bronchial  irritation  is  beaten  and  mixed  up 
with  the  air  by  the  alternate  and  quick  efforts  of  inspi- 
ration and  expiration  which  constitute  coughing.     The 

*  ConoAxion  of  Life  with  Respinticnt. 
t  Mwlical  Bnpoaitory,  vol.  iii.  new  serits. 
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formation  of  the  frotli  tukes  plncc  more  easily  as  the 
irritntion  is  nearer  to  the  last  bronchial  ramifications, 
wliere  the  tubes,  being  of  a  smaller  diameter,  are  more 
easily  obstructed  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  produced  with 
great  difficulty  in  the  trachea,  on  account  of  the  great 
dimension  of  this  canal.  In  drowned  persons  similar 
phenomena  take  place  after  they  have  expelled  a  part 
of  the  air  contained  in  their  lungs.  They  arc  soon 
solicited  by  the  desire  to  respire  ;  a  small  quantity  of 
water  enters  the  trachea,  and  causes  a  most  distressing 
stimulus,  of  which  we  have  a  proof  in  the  great  suflering 
experienced  by  persons  into  whose  larynx  a  drop  of 
fluid  has  accidentally  fallen  while  swallowing  ;  a  brisk 
and  sudden  expulsion  of  the  water  is  effectwl,  but  it  is 
rarely  complete  :  the  portion  wiiioh  remains  dissolves  a 
little  mucus,  and  becomes  viscid,  whilst,  at  the  same 
time,  new  inspiratory  efforts  draw  in  a  new  quantity  of 
water  ;  from  that  time  the  air,  agitated  with  this  fluid 
rendered  more  viscid,  constitutes  the  froth.  This  is 
formed  with  more  difliculty  in  the  trachea  than  in  the 
last  ramifications  of  the  bronchi ;  and  consequently  we 
esteem  its  existence  in  the  superior  part  of  the  trachea 
as  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  life  of  the  individual  at 
the  moment  of  submersion,  than  when  it  is  met  in  the 
extreme  branches.  This  phenomenon  does  not  leave 
very  durable  traces  of  ita  existence,  for  it  Is  sensibly 
diminished,  and  even  often  disappears  under  the  influ- 
ence of  putrefaction.  The  portion  of  the  air-passages 
where  it  is  preserved  during  the  longest  period  is  at 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  In  winter  it  may  be 
discovered  in  most  cases  afler  eight  or  ten  days,  but 
later  it  completely  disappears.  It  is  true  that  if  we 
except  the  water  contained  in  the  stomach,  the  other 
signs  of  submersion  have  not  a  more  extended  duration. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  the  water  thus  taken  into 
the  langB  is  not,  as  it  was  formerly  supposed,  the  true 
cause   of  death,   an  opinion  to  which  Baron   Larrey 
seems  to  indinc  in  his  Memoires.     The  experiments  of 
Goodwyu  have  shewn  that  a  much  larger  tjuantity  of 
water  than  that  which  is  found  in  the  longs  of  drowned 
animals  may  be  introduced  into  the  air-passages  with> 
out  causing  deatli.     Thus  he  passed  into  the  lung^  ^^'tM 
a  cat,  through  an  opening  in  the  trachea,  two  ounces  <^^ 
water,  a  large  quiuitity  when  compared  with  the  suso  of 
tlie  animal.     It  had,  immediately,  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  a  feeble  pulse ;  but  these  symptoms  soon  abated, 
aTid  it  lived  several  hours  afterwards  "nnthout  much 
apparent  inconvenience  :  aiter  this  he  strangled  it,  and 
found  two  ounces  and  u  half  of  fluid  in  the  ajr<tubc9    | 
and  cells.  ^H 

The  presence  of  water,  then,  in  the  lungs  of  drowne^^ 
persons  in  the  form  of  froth  is  to  be  considered  as  an 
accidental  and  not  an  essential  circumstance,  although 
it  is  one  of  very  constant  occurrence.  If  this  Huid  be 
found  in  large  quantity  and  in  substance,  that  is,  not 
beaten  into  froth,  the  inference  would  be  ihat  it  hat^^ 
passed  in  after  death.  With  respect  to  tlie  presenc^^ 
of  water  in  the  stomach,  it  has  been  proved  by  many 
authors  to  be  a  constant  occurrence.  And  when  it  is 
discovered  in  this  organ,  and  is  identical  with  that  in 
which  the  body  is  found,  it  furnishes  a  strung  Indication 
of  submersion  during  life,  being  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  act  of  deglutition  ;  for  it  has  been  proved 
Fine,  Orfila,  and  Alarc  that  it  is  never  found  in  bodi 
plunged  into  water  after  death,  and  cannot  be  made  to 
enter  the  stomach  without  the  assistance  of  a  t 
passed  into  the  (esophagus. 

From  the  above<raentioned  circumstances  the  follow 
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ing  conclusions  are  drawn  by  Devergie  :  1,  that  almost 
all  the  signs,  taken  singly,  do  not  prove  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  living  at  the  moment  of  immersion  ;  2,  that 
the  one  which  furnishes  the  strongest  pre&uniption  is 
the  existence  of  froth  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  lining  membrane  of  a  sound  trachea  ;  3,  that  this 
sign  acquires  a  greater  value  as  its  situation  is  nearer 
to  the  mouth  ;  4,  that  water  in  the  uir-piissages  is  a 
sij^n  of  little  value,  for  if  it  can  penetrate  the  trachea 
after  death,  and  extend  even  to  the  last  bronchial 
ramifications,  aa  Oi-tila  has  shewn,  it  becomes  almost 

ttiseless  ;  d,  that  water  in  the  stomach  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  signs,  but  its  value  is  greatly  diminished  by 
the  difficulty  of  proving  its  identity  with  the  fluid  in 
which  the  body  has  been  immersed  ;  G,  that  if  each  sign 
taken  singly  gives  no  certainty,  the  assemblage  of  all 
in  the  same  individual  may  enable  a  positive  conclusioD 
to  be  drawn. 

The  proofs  that  death  occurred  before  iraraersion  are 
drawn  from  the  absence  of  all  those  signs  just  enume- 
rat«d  ;  thus  the  thorax  and  abdomen  will  be  found  flat, 
— no  excoriation  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers, — no  dirt  or 
sand  under  the  nails, — no  turgescence  of  the  cerebral 
vessels, — and  no  froth  in  the  air-passages.  The  lunga 
will  be  collapsed,  and  the  diaphragm  will  not  have 
passed  the  natural  line.  The  stomach  will  be  found 
not  io  contain  luiy  of  the  fluid  in  whieli  the  body  is 
found,  and,  in  addition  to  these  negative  proofs,  marks 
of  violence  may  be  discovered  on  the  body  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  death.  These  marks  are  divided 
by  Fodcrti*  into  three  classes :  Ist,  those  which  are 
tally  independent  of  any  connexion  with  the  circura- 

lAtaiice  of  dro^^niing.     Of  this  nature  are  the  usual  signs 
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of  poisoning  ;  a  rcguJarly  formed  ecchj^moais  round  Uie 
neck,  indicative  of  strangulation  ;  or  wounds  inflicted 
by  tire-arms  or  cutting  instruments.  All  these  lesions 
have  an  essentially  distinct  character  which  cannot  be  ^J 
mistaken,  and  hence  the  evident  importance  of  examin-  ^M 
ing  carefully  the  external  appearance  of  all  bodies 
found  in  water.  It  was  by  pursuing  such  an  investiga- 
tion that  Dovcaux  discovered,  in  the  body  of  a  woman 
found  in  water,  a  puneti-ating  wound  under  the  IcA 
breast,  made  by  a  very  small  instiument  which  had 
reached  her  heart.  2dly.  Marks  of  violence  which  may 
have  resulted  from  accidents  attending  submersion,  or 
may  be  caused  by  previous  homicide,  such  as  unequal 
irregular  wounds  which  do  not  penetrate  far  iuto  the 
body,  contusions,  fractures,  and  luxations.  In  all  such 
cases  we  should  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  height  Drom 
wbich  the  individual  may  have  fallen,  and  the  resistance 
he  may  have  encountered  in  the  fall.  The  rapidity  of 
the  current,  and  the  roughness  of  the  banks  of  a  river, 
way  also  cause  extensive  wounds.  Dr.  Fine  remarks 
that  the  rapidity  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  numerous  mills 
erected  on  its  side,  often  produce  most  shocking  wounds 
in  the  bodies  which  are  driven  against  the  stakes  in  the 
stream,  or  arc  dra^vn  into  the  machinery.  3dly.  There 
may  be  lesions  received  after  death.  These  are  to  be 
distinguisticd  from  those  inflicted  during  life,  by  the 
lividity  and  flaccidity  of  their  edges,  the  absence  of 
tumefaction  and  redness  and  want  of  haimorrhage,  or,  if 
the  latter  be  present,  by  the  fluidity  of  the  blood. 

2.  It  being  ascertained  that  the  subject  was  immersed 
while  living,  it  is  often  of  importance  to  be  able  to  say 
wliether  the  drowning  was  the  result  of  accident,  of 
suicide,  or  of  homicide.  The  solution  of  these  questions 
is  to  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  what  may  bo 
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termed  the  external  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
locality  of  the  water  may  be  such  as  to  account  for  the 
deceased  having  accidentally  fallen  into  it,  or  its  situa^ 
tion  may  at  once  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event.  Indications  of  struggling  on  the  brink,  such  as 
tearing  of  the  ground,  and  many  footsteps,  together 
with  ecchymoses  on  the  person  of  the  deceased,  may 
lead  to  the  supposition  of  homicide.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  murdered  at  Homscy  in  De- 
cember, 1818,  marks  of  footsteps  deep  iu  the  ground 
were  discovered  near  the  New  River  ;  and  on  taking  out 
the  body,  the  hands  were  found  clenched,  and  contained 
grass  which  he  had  torn  from  the  bank.* 

However  conclusive  the  existence  of  ligatures  on  the 
hands  and  feet  of  the  deceased  may  appear  as  to  the 
question  of  the  forcible  interference  of  others,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  suicides  have  sometimes  adopted 
such  precautions  in  order  to  insure  their  death.  There 
are  some  instances  on  record  in  which  the  individuals 
seem  to  have  pursued  this  course.f  In  June,  1816,  the 
body  of  a  guaging  instnimcnt-niakcr,  who  had  been 
missing  for  some  days  previously  from  his  home,  was 
discovered  floatiuf;  down  the  Thames.  On  being  taken 
out,  the  WTiate  were  found  tied  together  and  made  fast  to 
his  knees,  which  were  in  like  manner  secured  to  each 
other.  He  had  been  in  a  state  of  mental  derangement 
for  two  years.  The  cord  with  which  he  had  tied  hunself 
was  recognised  as  one  which  had  hung  from  the  ceiling 
over  his  bed,  and  by  which  he  used  to  raise  himself  up, 
as  he  had  been  confined  to  bed  for  some  weeks.  He  was 
a  good  swimmer,  and  it  was  presumed  he  had  taken 
this  precaution  to  prevent  himself  from  employing  that 

*  rorin  ntifi  FooblAnqne,  KCecl.  Jur.  v.  iii.  p.  4). 
t  Op.  cit. 
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ji-jwer.  The  verdict  returned  wm,  **  Found  drowned." 
The  other  instance  was  that  of  anuui  aged  twcnty-ei^ht^ 
who  with  a  wife  and  child  was  reduced  to  great  distreaa. 
On  a  certain  flay  be  took  an  nffectionate  leave  of  his 
family,  declaring  he  would  not  return  uutil  he  had 
procured  some  employment  by  which  he  should  be  able 
to  buy  bread  for  them.  The  following  day  his  bodj 
was  taken  out  of  the  New  River,  with  his  hand  and  If 
tied.  A  card  with  hia  atldrcsB  wns  found  in  his  pockc 
and  aUo  tlirce-peuce  ;  when  he  left  home  he  had  fii 
pence,  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  purchased  the  cord 
with  the  deficient  sum  ;  the  verdict  brought  in  wm 
"  Insanity."  Another  case  of  a  similar  nature  has  been 
lately  published.  It  was  that  of  a  gcntlcmnn  who  was 
found  iu  the  Seine  ut  Parts,  having  his  fuet,  wrists,  and 
neck  tied  with  a  cord.  After  detailing  the  appearances 
on  the  body,  the  reiM>rter  concludes  with  the  following 


note :   *'  Mr.  X hod  bound  bis  neck,  limbs,  and 

"  hands  by  means  of  a  rope  with  slip-knots,  in  order  to 
"  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  aid  himself  when  in  the  water, 
"  and  thereby  to  render  certain  the  execution  of  his 
"  suicide."  •  We  mention  these  cases  to  shew  how 
cautious  a  medical  man  should  be  in  fonning  an  opinion 
in  similar  instances,  aiid  how  necessary  it  is  to  weigh 
well  every  circumstance  before  he  expresses  that  opiniou 
before  a  legal  tribunal. 

It  is  often,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  of  the  high- 
est importuncu  to  the  survivors,  that  an  upproximatiuu 
to  tlie  time  which  hu&  elapsed  since  death  should  be 
arrived  at  For  assistance  in  such  an  investigation  the 
medical  juriist  will  turn  in  vain  to  the  s^'stcmatic  works 
on  legal  medicine,  it  being  only  within  the  lost  few 
years  that  any  accurate  iufurniution  on  the  subjet 

*  Ann.  de  Hjigiiiu  at  de  MM.  Lbg.  I.  tx.  p.  107. 
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possessed  by  tlie  profession.  We  are  indebted  to  M. 
Dever^e  for  the  first  essay  on  this  interesting  subject, 
one  concerning  which  the  uiost  vague  notions  were 
entertained  pre\'iously  to  the  publication,  in  the  year 
1829,  of  the  memoir  alluded  to.  The  observations  of  M. 
Deverg;ie  are  cntltlod  to  much  consideration,  from  the 
unrivalled  opportunity  afforded  for  their  formation. 
He  was  autliorized  to  carry  on  his  investigations  at  the 
establishment  in  Paris  called  "  La  Morgue,"  a  building 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to  which  are  curried  all 
bodies  found  dead  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  and 
where  they  are  exposed  during  three  days  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recognition  by  their  friends.  The  number  thus 
exhibited  exceeds  300  annually,  and  includes  all  man- 
ner of  violent  deaths.  In  case  of  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  un  individual  his  friends  repair  to  the  Morgue, 
and  leave  with  the  porter  an  accurate  description  of  his 
person,  his  clothes,  and  the  period  at  whicli  he  was  last 
seen ;  and  when  a  body  is  brought  in,  it  is  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  if  it  corresponds  with  any  of  the  descrip- 
tions that  have  been  lett,  notice  to  that  effect  is  sent  to 
the  persons  interested,  who  come  and  claim  iL  The 
number  of  bodies  recognised  is  large  ;  In  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1829,  out  of  148  bodies  11(J  were 
claimed.  Of  this  number  62  were  drowned,  of  uhom 
45  were  recognised.  Being  thus  furnished  with  posi- 
tive information  as  to  the  time  of  immersion  and  that 
of  finding  the  body,  Devergie  was  enabled  to  prosecute 
bis  enquiries  with  great  accuracy.  He  found  that  in 
general  no  change  takes  place  on  the  exterior  before 
the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  that  the  cadaveric  rigidity 
frequently  continues  two,  three,  or  even  four  days  after 
immersion.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  coldness  of 
the  medium  in  which  the  body  is  placed.     About  the 
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fourth  or  fiitJb  dfty  ike  skio  od  the  p&inu  of  ihe  hands 
bqpns  to  whiten,  and  this  change  of  coloar  takes  pU^ce 
particularly  on  the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  the  fleshy 
eminence  on  the  Inner  side  of  the  palm  over  the  me- 
tacarpal bone  of  the  Utile  finger,  tpgetliur  with  the  la» 
teral  sort'aces  of  the  fingers.  The  back  of  the  hand  does 
not  partake  of  thta  colouring,  and  the  rest  of  the  body 
presents  nothing  particular.  On  the  sixth  or  eighth  day 
the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  baud  begins  to  whiten,  at 
the  same  time  that  tlie  sole  of  the  foot  has  acquired  a 
similar  tinge  ;  the  skin  of  the  face  is  softened,  and  of  u 
more  faded  white  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  On  the 
fifteenth  day  the  face  is  slightly  swollen  and  red  ;  a 
greenish  spot  begins  to  form  on  the  skin  over  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sternum  ;  the  hands  and  feet,  with  the  cxccp* 
tion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  latter,  are  quite  white,  and 
the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  wrinkled.  The  suh- 
cutaneous  cellular  tispuc  of  the  tfaora:^  is  reddi&h,  and 
the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  takes  on  a  green 
colour  in  tlie  upper  part  of  that  organ.  At  one  month 
the  face  is  reddish  brown,  the  eyelids  and  lips  are  green 
and  swollen,  the  neck  is  slightly  green,  and  a  spot  of 
about  six  inches  in  diameter,  brown  in  colour  iind  with 
a  green  areola,  occupies  the  superior  and  middle  part 
of  the  sternum.  The  scrotum  and  penis  are  enormously 
distended  by  gas,  the  latter  being  sometimes  in  a  slate 
of  erection  from  that  cause.  The  skin  of  the  hands  and 
feet  is  quite  white  and  very  much  wrinkled,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  having  been  long  enveloped  in  a  pouK 
itce.  The  buir  and  noils  are  still  very  ailliorcnt.  The 
lungs  nre  emphysematous,  and  fill  llie  cavity  of  the 
chest,  overlapping  ihe  heart, — a  condition  diffcrentfrom 
ihat  which  these  orgaus  present  at  a  more  advanced 
period.     .-\t  »  montli  and  u  hiilf,  besides  the  appearances 
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first  mentioned,  the  neck  and  thorax  are  found  verv 
green,  and  tlie  cuticle  begins  to  detacli  itself  round  the 
base  of  the  hand  where  it  joins  the  wrist.  At  two 
months  the  body  is  covered  with  slime,  which  pene- 
trates through  the  clothes.  The  face  is  enormously 
swelled  and  of  a  brown  colour,  the  lips  are  tumefied 
and  separated  so  as  to  expose  the  teth.  The  skin  on  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen,  ad  well  as  that  of  the  arma, 
forearms,  thighs,  and  legs,  is  still  in  a  natural  state. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  and  establishes  a  striking 
difference  between  the  progress  of  putrefaction  in  water, 
and  when  the  body  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  latter  case  the  abdomen  being  the  first  part  to 
manifest  any  change.  At  this  period  the  skin  hag  be- 
come detached  from  the  hands  and  feet,  and,  having  tlie 
nails  attached  to  it,  forms  as  It  were  a  glove.  The  skin 
and  nails  of  the  feet  are  longer  in  separating  than  those 
of  the  hand.  The  hair  begins  to  fall  off,  and  is  easily 
removed  by  pulling.  The  veins  are  almost  completely 
empty  of  blood,  and  commonly  distended  witli  gas. 
The  inner  surface  of  the  arteries  is  red,  and  that  of  the 
trachea  between  the  cartilages  presents  the  same  colour. 
If  at  the  moment  of  death  the  riglil  cavities  of  the  heart 
were  gorged  with  blood,  the  intermil  surface  of  the  ven- 
tricle is  of  a  jet  black  colour  j  and  ui  contrary  cases  an 
analogous  appearance  is  presented  on  the  opposite  side. 
Dever^c  considers  this  a  most  important  diagnostic 
mark  of  death  by  asphyxia.  At  two  months  and  a  half 
the  green  colour  of  the  skin  cxtend.s  to  the  arms,  fore- 
arms, and  legs  ;  the  nails  are  completely  detached  from 
the  liands  and  feet ;  some  adipocire  is  formed  on  the 
cheeks,  chin,  breasts,  nrm-pits,  and  anterior  part  of  the 
thighs  ;  the  abdomen  is  greatly  swollen  by  putrefaction 
within  .  the  muscles  at  this  period  preserve  thcU*  natural 
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cnloor,  uid  do  not  appear  altered  in  texture.  At  three 
mouths  atid  a  half  there  u  observed  destruetiou  of  the 
scalp,  eyc-Uds,  and  noee,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  maJEe  it 
difficult  to  tell  the  age  of  the  indindual.  The  akin  of 
the  breast  is  generally  of  a  greenish  brown  ;  the  centre 
of  the  abdomen  is  of  an  opaline  colouff  and  acattered 
with  fmall  ulcerations  cansed  by  the  water.  Larger 
corrosions  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
The  hands  and  feet  are  completelr  naked  of  skin.  The 
lungR  no  longLT  fill  the  thorax,  but  leave  between  thera 
and  the  pleura  costalis  a  space  filled  with  reddish  serum. 
At  four  months  and  a-half  occurs  complete  destruction 
of  the  face  and  scalp,  leaving  the  skull  bare ;  the  r& 
mains  of  face,  the  neck,  and  anterior  part  of  the  thighs 
is  entirely  converted  into  adipocire  ;  aud  smuU  umi. 
nences,  indicating  the  commencement  of  calcareous 
incrustation,  are  observed  on  the  prominent  parts. 
Tlie  brain  present  traces  of  adipocire  in  its  anterior 
part  Devergie  has  not  classified  the  changes  that  take 
place  at  more  advanced  periods.  The  paper  from  which 
we  have  extracted  the  foregoing  account  has  bc<ai 
severely  criticised  by  Orfila,*  who  endeavours  to  ovtr- 
turn  the  facts  and  doctrine  contained  in  it  But  we 
think  he  has  beta  satisfactorily  and  triumphantly  re- 
plied to  by  Dcvcrgie,f  who  adduces,  as  the  best  proof 
of  the  validity  of  his  couchusions,  four  cases  in  which 
the  periods  of  immersion,  varying  from  fifteen  days  to 
one,  two,  and  eight  months,  were  ascertained  by  the 
help  of  his  table. 

As  the  physiological  phenomena  observed  in  persons 
dead  from  hanging  and  strangulation  are  nearly  the 
same,  we  shall  consider  them  together  in  the  present 

*  TniUi  lifA  ExhimuktiouA  Jui-iditinn,  t.  ii.  p.  83. 

f  AniuUn  d'HvgCiio  Pu)>.  vt  >le  M6(l.  lAu-  t.  r.  p.  420. 
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;tion,  pointing  out  the  differences  between  thera  as 
we  proceed. 

Notwithstanding  the  authorities  of  Boerhaave,  Mor- 
gagni,  and  Portal,  who  imagined  that  apoplexy  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  hanging^  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  event  is  owing  to  suffocation.  TJiia 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Gregory  and 
Brodie,  from  which  it  appears  that  if  on  artilicia!  open- 
ing be  made  into  the  tmchea  of  an  animal,  below  the 
ligature  by  which  it  is  suspended,  it  will  continue  to 
live.  But  we  must  admit  that  other  injuries  are  some< 
times  inflicted,  of  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for 
death,  such  as  compression  of  the  nerves  of  the  neck,  and 
fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  spine.  With  respect  to 
the  former,  Or,  Paris  remarks,  "  Although  the  prcs- 
"  sure  of  a  ligature  on  the  nerves  of  the  neck  cannot  be 
"  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  hang- 
*'  ing,  yet  Mr.  Brodie  has  veiy  justly  observed  that  if 
**  the  animal  recover  of  the  direct  consequence  of  the 
"  strangulation,  he  may  probably  suffer  from  the  effects 
"  of  the  ligature  upon  the  nerves  afterwards.  Mr. 
*'  Brodie  passed  a  ligature  under  the  trachea  of  a  guinea- 
'*  pig,  and  tied  it  tight  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a 
"knot:  the  animal  was  uneasy,  but  nevertheless 
"  breathed  and  moved  about.  At  the  end  of  fifteen 
*'  minutes  the  ligature  was  removed  ;  on  the  following 
"  morning,  however,  it  was  found  dead.  On  dissection 
"  no  preternatural  appearances  were  discovered  in  the 
**  brain,  but  the  lungs  were  dark  and  turgid  with  blood, 
"  and  presented  on  appearance  similar  to  that  which  is 
"  observed  after  the  division  of  tlie  nerves  of  the  eighth 
"  pair.  *  1  do  not,*  observed  Mr.  Brodie  [manuscript 
"  notes],  '  positively  conclude  from  this  experiment 
"  that  the  animal  died  from  an  injuiy  to  the  eighth 
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"  pair,  but  I  tlimk  thflt  such  a  conclusion  is  biglily 
"  probable ;  and  it  becomes  an  object  of  inquiry 
**  wbetber  a  patient,  having  recovered  firora  hanging, 
»'  may  not  in  some  instances  die  afterwards  from  the 
**  injurj-  of  the  par  vagum."**  Fracture  or  dislocation  of 
the  spinc^  when  tbey  do  lake  place,  must  of  course  con- 
tribute to  the  speedy  death  of  the  individual ;  but  these 
accidents  are  very  rare,  even  when  the  fall  U  great 
as  in  public  executions.!  In  numerous  instances  which 
have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  this 
cause  of  death  was  never  observed.  As  in  the  case  of 
dro^vning,  two  questions  present  themselves  forsolutiDn 
by  the  metlical  witnt!S3 :  1.  whether  the  individual  was 
suspended  before  or  after  death  ;  2.  whotlier  it  was  an 
act  of  suicide  or  of  murder.  An  individual  found  9us- 
pendcd  may  have  been  killed  in  different  ways  ;  first, 
he  may  be  hung  up  after  having  been  murdered  ;  and 
again,  he  may  have  committed  suicide  by  Imiigmg,  after 
having  previously  tried  to  destroy  himaolf  by  other 
methods  in  wiiich  he  has  failed,  as  by  fire-arms,  cutting 
the  throat,  &c.  In  the  first  case  we  might  be  led  to 
mistake  murder  for  suicide,  and,  in  the  second,  suicide 

*  Puis  and  PoablnDqae,  Med.  Jar.  ▼.  ii,  p.  44. 

t  Tbe  Bev.  Dr.  Uanghtoo  ia  somehi^ily  soieotifie  tnTestiguiooa  vbiA 
iui  hu  m&dc  upou  thia  subject  hoa  arrived  at  tlte  follcmiitK  coD^liuhoML 

"  It  hAfl  heea  uemrtmavl  by  me  Uuit  tho  shock  of  a  tnu  droppnl  throi^h 
"  otw  foot  ia  joat  ntffident  to  fracture  the  anti'rior  articalntitif;  aurfnccB  ol 
"  th«  aecouil  vertebra  at  their  ooutaet  witb  the  Htbw ;  aud  that  tbia  (imc^ 
"  ture  ftUows  the  ahock  to  fall  apOD  the  medoUa  oblongata  so  w  lo  prodiic* 
"  biatantaneoua  drath.  As  the  tvmll  of  some  considcratiiiu  baatowed  upon 
''  this  aubject,  I  wouUl  reoommend  tbe  adoption  of  the  following  ra]« : — 
"  Dirtdv  Ui«  weight  of  Uie  patient  in  pouuda  into  2340,  aod  the  qnotiait 
"  will  ^ve  the  l*'b(fth  of  ibo  long  drup  lu  fwA. 

"  For  cjuunjile,  a  tiHniinal  weighiD^  lOO  (Muuda  ahoold  be  allowed  14 
"  f«et  drop.  If  local  drvumatance*  will  uot  mUuw-  of  the  long  drop  being 
"  aniployed,  Uie  raqulaltr  dioek  aboulil  be  |>fodac«d  by  atrapping  a  ahtit  to 
"  tli«  foett  ao  aa  to  MOore  the  ahock  of  SMO  (ooUpoundi  bo  the  medulla." 
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for  assassination.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  be  aware  of 
the  signs  by  means  of  whicli  death  by  strangulation  in 
general  may  be  distinguished,  in  whatsoever  manner  it 
mny  happen.  Tliesc  are  lividity  and  distortion  of  the 
countenance,  protrusion  of  the  eyes,  which  arc  fre- 
quently suffused  with  blood,  projection  and  wounding 
of  the  tongue  by  the  teeth.  The  latter  depends  upon 
the  position  of  the  rope  :  if  it  be  below  the  circoid 
cartihige,  the  tongue  is  pushed  out  ;  but  If  it  presses 
above  the  thyroid  cartibige,  it  is  curried  along  with  the 
08  hyoides  backwards.  In  addition,  we  have  the  mark 
of  the  cord  around  the  neck  forming  a  livid  depressed 
circle,  the  fingers  usually  bent,  the  nails  blue,  and  the 
hands  nearly  closed,  with  s  welli  ng  of  the  chest,  shoulders, 
arms,  and  hands,  and  sometimes  ccchymoscs  in  these 
situations  ;  also  semi-erection  of  the  penis,  and  cmissio 
seminis.  Cases  of  death  by  hanging  occasionally  present 
themselves  in  which  the  countenance  is  pale  ;  this  arises 
from  the  suddenness  of  death  in  some  individuals,  and 
particularly  if  the  spine  be  dislocated.  On  dissection, 
the  body  presents  nearly  the  same  appearances  as  those 
described  as  caused  by  drowning,  with  the  exception 
of  water  in  the  air-passages.  A  bloody  mucus  issues 
from  the  mouth  and  nose  ;  but  this  is  very  different 
from  the  froth  of  drowned  persons.  The  principal 
vessels  of  the  head  and  neck  are  filled  with  blood,  and 
sometimes  ruptured.  With  respect  to  the  bruised  mark 
of  the  rope  round  the  neck,  it  is  stated  by  M.  lilein*  to 
be  an  uncertain  sign, — an  opinion  founded  on  fifteen 
cases  of  suicide  by  hanging,  in  all  of  which  it  was 
wanting.  Remcrf  of  Breslau  has  more  lately  investi- 
gated this  subject  on  an  extended  scale,  and  out  of  one 

•  Jouni*l  do  M6H,  Prat,  do  ITufeliiad  (1816). 
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hundred  ca.ses  collected  by  him  eighty'Uine  presented 
the  sugillation  on  the  neck  in  an  evident  manner.  In 
one  case,  instead  of  ccchjinosls,  the  skin  was  found  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour  like  parchment ;  in  two  othcn, 
the  skill  was  excoriated  ;  in  another,  putrefaction  pre- 
vented any  certain  examination  ;  and  in  nine  caHCS  h 
is  expressly  mentioned  that  ecchymosis  was  wanting. 
It  follows  from  this  that,  out  of  one  hundred  hau^d 
l>ersons,  nearly  one-tenth  were  found  without  abruis«d 
mark.  But  if  tiiis  proportion  be  sufficiently  great  to 
induce  medical  jurists  to  withhold  unlimited  confidence 
in  this  sign,  it  is  at  the  same  time  too  small  to  destroy 
the  validity  of  the  ^neral  rule  that  such  impressions 
arc  found  in  hanged  persons.  In  all  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  the  oWrvation  of  the  writer,  the  mark 
of  the  rope  was  most  distinct  These  were  all  executed 
criminals,  in  whom,  from  the  nature  of  the  ligature 
and  the  height  of  the  fall,  sucli  impressions  might  be 
expected  ;  but  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances the  ecchymosis  has  been  strongly  marked. 
Uemer*  mentions  that  it  has  taken  place  notoriously 
in  those  found  strangled  in  a  position  in  which  cither 
the  feet  or  the  knees  had  not  left  the  ground.  In  aU 
the  instances  ol>8er\'ed  by  us,  the  ccchpnosis  did  not 
occupy  the  part  of  the  skin  with  which  the  rope  was  in 
contact,  but  formed  two  lines  on  either  side  of  it,  one 
above,  the  other  below  ;  wliilc  the  intervening  portion, 
the  part  actually  compressed  by  the  cord,  resembled 
dark^oloured  parchment 

It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  medical  jurist  should 
not  be  content  with  the  discovery  of  a  blue  ring  on  the 
neck,  but  that  he  should  cut  into  it  in  order  to  examine 
the  extent  of  the  extravasations,  and  the  injury  done 
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to  the  part3  io  its  neighbourhood.  The  height  of  the 
fall  must  cause  a  difference  in  the  injunes  intiicted  on 
the  parts  composing  the  neck.  Wlicn  tlie  individual 
falls  from  a  considerable  height,  as  in  public  executions, 
the  lesions  produced  arc  very  extensive.  Dr.  Houston 
has  published  an  account  of  some  dissections  of  cnmi- 
Dalfl  in  'nhom  tlie  similarity  of  injury  is  most  remark- 
able.* "  Both  the  individuals  were  strong  plethoric 
"  men,  executed  for  murder.  Their  death  was  evident- 
"  ly  caused  by  strangulation.  The  cerviciJ  vcrtcbraj 
"  were  unbroken,  and  the  spinal  marrow  and  brain 
"  presented  no  trace  of  injury.  In  both,  the  stemo- 
"  mastoid  muscle  on  the  right  side  (the  opposite  to  that 
"  on  which  the  knot  of  the  rope  was  applied)  was 
"  ecchymoscd,  contused,  and  broken  ;  that  of  the  left 
"  side  was  only  slightly  bruised.  The  os  hyoides  and 
"  thyroid  cartilage  were  completely  severed  from  each 
"  other.  The  omo-hyoid,  stcrno-hyoid,  and  thyro-hyoid 
"  muscles  were  so  bruised  and  lacerated,  that  only 
"  some  stretched  shreds  of  them  remained  to  hold  the 
"  parts  together.  The  thyro-hyoid  membrane  was  also 
"  torn  across,  and  the  epiglottis,  pulled  from  its  root  at 
"  the  back  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  had  passed  up  with 
"  the  OS  hyoides  and  tongue  intu  the  back  part  of  the 
"  mouth.  The  skin  alone  remained  tmbroken,  and 
"  interposed  between  the  rope  and  the  cavity  of  the 
"  pharynx.  This  was  the  only  region  of  the  neck  which 
"  gave  evidence  of  much  injury  ;  tlie  great  vessels  and 
"  nerves  all  escaped  unhurt.  In  two  other  criminals, 
"  which  more  lately  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  exa- 
"  mining,  precisely  the  same  effects  had  been  produced 
"  by  the  rope  on  the  soft  part-s  of  the  neck,  and  without 
iury  to  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow."     The 
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Pyigpwitiom fron  which  the  whaw^  nflrraiiii  t*  taken 
ar«  ptfuud  is  the  mnsettm  of  the  Rojal  College  of 
SorgMU,  Dabliii.   TbesemtcrectootMficiaa  of  the  penis 
and  the  iifiiiwim  of  aemco  are  aigM  whidi,  althoagh 
frequently  met  with,  are  not  eonstantfy-  iband  in  huiged 
penoiu.     Tfaoft  Klein,  in  the  metnoir  alladed  to.  Mates 
he  (lid  not  pcrorire  Uicm  in  any  of  the  instances  ex- 
smined  Ly  him,  and  Remer  found  them  ooly  in  the 
pn^rtioD  of  three  to  four.     In  some  of  the  cases  ex- 
amined by  the  writer  they  were  wanting,  bat  tn  the 
majority  there  were  evident  tracesof  exciiemcntof  the 
organs  of  generation.     The  practice  adopted  by  worn- 
out  libertines^  of  causing  themselres  to  be  lialf  hanged 
in  order  to  aronnc  their  dormant  generative  power,  is 
a  proof  that  some  effect  is  produced  on  these  organs  by 
sospCDBion.     But  as  erection  us  not  constantly  found  in 
hanged  persons,  we  cannot  accord  to  this  phenoracnon 
much  value  as  an  indication  of  death  by  stranguUlion, 
unless  when    accompanied  with   other  characteristic 
iignB.     It  adds,  then,  to  the  certain^  of  this  kind  of 
death,  but  it  is  no  proof  when  ic  exists  alone,  for  it  has 
been  found  in  other  forms  of  violent  death  ;   and  its 
absence  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary.     A  remarkable 
proof  of  the  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon  in  hanging 
is  given  by  M.  Guyon,*  surgeon-mnjor  at  Martinique, 
who  attended  the  execution  of  fourteen  i>erson3,  with  a 
view  of  ascenaining  the  truth  respecting  the  disputed 
subject  of  emission.     Being  situated  near  tbcm  at  the 
jilace  uf  execution,  he  observed  the  penis  of  all  become 
LTOct  at  the  moment  of  strungiilulion,  uud  immediately 
n(\.iiT  ftve  of  them  mode  water  abundantly.     An  hour 
uflcr  execution  he  found  in  nine  of  them  the  penis  in  a 

*  Aulsnou'ft  QuATterlT'  JouniAl  of  ibo  Hedickl  SdcnoM,  vi^  ii. 
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8tat«  of  semi-erection,  and  its  canal  fillvd.  witli  a  kind 
of  matter  with  which  the  shirt  was  too  profusely  im- 
pregnated to  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  came  from 
any  other  organ  than  the  prostate. 

The  second  question  is,  whether  it  was  an  act  of  suicide 
or  of  murder.     It  is  admitted  by  most  medico-legal 
writers  that  this  is  a  difBcult  and  unlikely  method  of 
committing  murder,  unless  the  assailants  be  numerous 
'and  powerful.     Dr.  Smith  remarks,  "  It  is  perhaps  not 
"  &<*'^ff  ^^*^  f^i*  to  say  that  a  man  cannot  be  hung  alive 
"  by  others,  unless  his  hands  be  previously  tied,  and 
"  probably  liis  legs  also."     Accordingly,  when  a  body 
is  discovered  hanging,  the  first  impression  is  usually 
that  the  individual  has  hung  himself.     But  this  opinion 
should  not  be  confirmed  until  an  accurate  investigation 
has  been  made  into  all  the  external  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  occurrence.     It  should  first  be  ascer- 
tained that  deatli  has  been  caused  by  stpangulatiou ;  for 
it  has  happened  that  crafty  murderers  have  destroyed, 
their  victim  in  some  other  manner,  and  then  suspended 
the  body  in  order  to  create  the  suspicion  of  suicide. 
But  supposing  strangulation  to  be  recognized,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  part  of  the  neck  which 
bears  the  impression  of  the  ligature,  and  the  kind  of 
mark  left  by  it.     Thus,  if  we  find  the  track  of  the  cord 
low  down,  and  that  it  passes  horizontally  round  the 
neck,  while  another  and  fainter  impression  exists  at  the 
upper  part,  taking  an  oblique  course,  it  should  excite 
suspicion  that  manual  strangulation  had  been  resorted 
to  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  the  body  had  been 
hung  up  afler  death.     An  examination  of  the  dress  and 
person  of  the  deceased  will  sometimes  aid  the  inquiries 
of  justice,  by  pointing  out  the  signs  of  resistance  and 
struggling,  or  of  robbery.     It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
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judge  of  any  marks  of  external  violence  with  great 
caution,  for  although  they  may  generally  be  esteemed 
proofs  of  homicide,  they  may  have  been  purely  acci- 
dental, or  have  been  infliutcd  by  the  individual  prcvioui 
to  voluntary  suspension.  De  Hucu  records  the  case  of 
&  person  who,  while  hanging,  inflicted  several  woundf 
CD  his  face  ;  and  Ballard*  mentions  a  cose  of  suicide 
in  which  the  individual  first  cut  his  throat  partially. 
The  following  interesting  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Malc.f 
"  An  apprentice-boy  in  my  neighbourhood,  working 
"  alone  in  an  attic,  tied  one  end  of  a  rope  loosely  round 
"  his  neck  whilst  Ids  master  was  from  home,  probably 
"  without  any  inteution  of  destroying  himself,  and 
"  twisted  the  other  round  the  projecting  part  of  the 
"  top  of  a  door,  the  planks  of  which  were  irregular  and 
**  somewhat  divided  ;  a  small  stool  on  which  he  stood 
"  slipped  from  under  him,  when  ho  full  forwards,  stri- 
"  king  his  temple  against  the  corner  of  a  box  which  cut 
"  him  to  the  hone.  He  lay  along  the  floor,  his  head  and 
"  shoulders  elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  it ;  the 
"  cord  not  being  tied  had  run  nearly  its  whole  length, 
"  and  then  caught  between  the  planks  of  the  door,  in 
"  which  state  he  died.  The  wound  wua  magiufied  by 
"  popular  rumour  into  many,  and  vengeance  was  de- 
^  nounced  against  the  innocent  master,  who  wits  accused 
"  of  having  first  killed  and  afterwards  suspended  the 
"  boy.  On  examining  the  body,  the  mark  of  the  cord 
"  was  found  to  extend  from  car  to  car  ;  the  vessels  of  i 
**  the  brain  were  turgid^  the  thyroid  curtilage  broken,  ^M 
"  the  nails  blue,  and  the  hands  firmly  closed.  From  ^ 
"  this  and  other  important  circumstantial  evidence  the 
'*  coroner's  jury  were  con\inccd  that  the  charge  was 
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"  unfounded."  It  should  be  recollected  tlmt  a  person 
may  be  hanged  accidentally,  and  therefore  the  usual 
verdicts  of  insanity,  or  felo  de  se,  are  not  to  be  given 
without  due  caution  in  those  cases  wliere  proofs  of 
homicide  do  not  exist,  A  remarkable  instance  of  this 
kind  is  related  by  Dr.  Gordon  Smith,*  which  occurred 
in  April,  1821,  in  Northamptonshire.  A  girl,  aged 
thirteen,  was  swinging  in  a  brcwhouse,  and  near  the 
rope  used  by  lier  for  that  purpose  was  another  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  up  slaughtered  sheep.  In  the 
course  of  tlic  exercise  her  liead  got  through  a  noose  of 
this  second  cord,  which  pulled  her  out  of  the  swing,  and 
kept  her  suspended  at  a  great  height  until  she  died. 
We  have  said  above  that  it  is  difficult,  without  an  over- 
whehning  force,  to  hang  an  individual  against  ids  will ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  surprising  mtli  what  facility 
death  may  be  accomplished  by  this  means^  in  situations 
which  at  first  view  would  seem  to  preclude  its  possibility. 
The  late  Prince  of  Conde,  who  committed  suicide  on 
the  27th  August,  1830,  was  found  hanging  to  a  window- 
shutter,  with  his  feet  touching  the  ground  and  his  knees 
bent.  The  attitude  In  whii;h  the  body  was  found  raised 
some  suspicion  of  foul  play,  and  a  most  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
event  was  instituted,  from  which  it  appeared  to  have 
been  a  case  of  voluntary  suicide.  An  interesting 
memoirf  on  the  subject  was  published  in  January, 
1831,  in  which  are  related  several  instances,  accom. 
panicd  by  illustrative  plates,  of  self-destruction  by 
banging,  where  tlie  bodies  were  found  in  the  most 
extraordinary  situations  and  attitudes.  In  one,  a  man 
was  found  in  a  granary  banging  by  a  cotton  baudker- 
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chief  made  fast  to  a  rope  which  stretched  across  ;  the 
knees  were  bent,  so  that  the  l^s  formed  a  right  angle 
backwards  ;  the  feet  were  supported  on  a  heap  of  grain, 
orer  which  the  knees  hung  at  a  distance  of  a  few  inches. 
In  another,  a  prisoner  was  found  hanging  to  the  bars 
of  a  window  so  low  that  he  was  nearly  sitting  on  the 
ground  ;  he  had  previously  tied  his  hands  together. 
In  a  tlurd,  the  body  was  found  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  the  heels  resting  on  a  window-stool.  In  a  fourth, 
an  Englishman,  a  prisoner  in  Paris,  hung  himself  in  his 
cell,  which  was  an  apartment  with  an  arched  roof^  and 
at  the  lower  part  of  it  was  a  grated  window,  the 
highest  purt  of  which  was  not  near  the  height  of  a 
man  ;  nevertheless  lie  hung  himself  to  this  grating,  and 
was  found  almost  sitting  down,  with  liis  legs  stretched 
out  before  and  his  hips  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the 
ground.  In  a  fifth,  the  attitude  of  the  body  was  similar 
to  the  first ;  the  man  had  suspended  himself  to  a  large 
iron  pin  driven  into  the  wall  to  support  the  bed-curtains, 
and  his  feet,  bent  at  a  right  angle,  rested  on  the  bed, 
while  his  knees  approached  it  within  a  few  inches.  In 
a  sixth,  the  point  of  Buspension  was  so  low  that  the 
person  (a  female;  was  obliged  to  stretch  out  her  legs, — 
one  before,  resting  on  the  heel,  the  other  behind,  resting 
on  the  toes, — in  order  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  In  a 
seventh,  a  female  was  found  stretched  at  the  foot  of  her 
bed,  the  legs,  thighs,  and  left  hip  lying  on  the  floor; 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  raised,  and  suspended 
by  a  cord  fixed  round  the  neck,  and  fastened  to  the 
hospital-bed.  There  arc  other  coses  recorded  in  the 
memoir  alluded  to,  of  persons  found  hnng  in  equally 
extraordinary  situations,  but  wc  think  it  unnecessary 
to  particularize  them.  A  few  years  ago  a  man  aged 
seventy-five  destroyed   himself  at   Castle   Carey,   by 
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fixing  a  cord  round  his  neck  while  sitting  on  his  hid~ 
side,  leaning  forward  till  his  pur|>ose  was  accomplished. 
Hi3  wife,  who  had  for  years  been  bed-ridden,  and  there- 
fore not  likely  to  have  been  fast  asleep,  was  in  the  room 
during  the  transaction,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  waa 
going  on.*  In  order  to  show  the  power  of  the  will  and 
firmness  of  resolution  in  certain  suicides,  we  quote  the 
following  reinarkuble  case  from  Rcmer.f  "  Uac  femme 
"  alia,  avec  Pintention  de  se  pendre,  de  la  chambrc  ou 
"  scs  enfans  se  troiivaicnt,  dans  celle  ou  Ua  couchaient. 
"  Sa  tille  alnee,  agee  d'environ  huit  ans,  la  suivit  bien- 
"  tot,  et  la  trouva  pendue  ;  la  fitle  exer^a  tant  de  trac- 
"  lions  sur  sa  mere  pour  la  detacher,  qu'elle  y  parvient 
"  en  rompant  le  lien.  Alors  la  mere,  qui  avait  toujours 
"  la  cordc  au  cou,  repoussa  son  enfant  dans  la  premiere 
"  chambre,  la  repriiiumda,  cl  lui  ordonna,  ainsi  qu  a  sea 
'*  freres  et  ses  secure,  de  rester  oh  ila  etuiunt,  revientsur 
**  ses  pas,  et  sc  pcndit  une  seconde  fois.  Lcs  enfans 
"  allaient  cliercher  du  secours,  mais  il  n'^tait  plus 
"  temps."  From  these  cases  we  learn  how  quickly  con- 
sciousness must  be  destroyed  in  this  form  of  death  ;  for 
were  it  not  so,  some  exertion  would  be  made  by  the 
individuals  to  save  themselves  after  the  experiment 
had  been  tried  to  a  certain  extent. 

Strangulation,  properly  so  called,  differs  from  hang- 
ing  in  the  individual  not  being  suspended  ;  but  whether 
death  be  caused  by  suspension,  or  a  ligature  drawn 
tight,  or  by  the  hand  alone,  or  any  other  pressure  on 
the  trachea,  the  physiological  phenomena  are  tlie  same. 
Strangling  is  a  more  common  method  of  committiug 
murder  than  hanging,  arising  from  the  greater  facility 
with  which  it  is  accomplished.     A  remarkable  instance 
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uf  rtita  b  chat  of  Dr.  Clench,  who  ma  strangled  in  « 
backne3r-coacb  in  London,  in  1692,  by  two  men  who 
called  bim  oat  in  the  night  under  pr^mce  of  taking 
bim  to  visit  a  patient.  After  driving  about  the  city 
for  more  than  an  boor  the  two  morderera  left  the  coach, 
and  the  coachman  found  I>r.  Clench  sitting  in  the 
bottom  with  bis  head  against  tbe  cushion.  He  waa 
quite  dcadf  and  had  a  bandkerchief,  in  which  was  a 
piece  of  coal  placed  just  over  the  windpipe,  bound 
about  his  neck.  The  coachman  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  tbe  transaction,  having  heard  no  noise  ^ 
while  driving  the  carriage.  ^M 

The  appearances   presented   by   strangled    pcrson^^^ 
when  a  ligature  has  been  employed,  do  not  differ  much     | 
from  those  already  detailed  as  characteristic  of  death 
by  hanging.    The  position  of  the  rope-mark  constitutes     j 
the  chief  point  of  distinction  ;  if  it  be  not  at  the  upper     | 
part  of  the  neck,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  person  was     | 
not  hanged,  dislocation  of  the  neck  is  not  to  be  expected, 
but  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  frequently 
suffer.      The   track  of  the  ligature  in  strangling 
horizontal,  and  usually  rather  low  down  on  the  nee 
A  question  has  arisen  as  to  the  possibility  of  strangli 
being  resorted  to  for  tin;  purpose  of  suicide.    Upon 
subject  Foder^  remarks : — "  Je  dirai  relativemcnt  au 
"  second  chef  de  la  question,  qu'cn  general  les  imprcs< 
"  sions  circulaires  laisst^cs  pur  la  simple  stratigulutioii 
"  fomient  seulus  une  presouiplioii  d'homicide,  parcuqu'il 
"  u*uHt  gu&re  possible  de   se   donncr  la  mort  par  cc 
"  moycn,  les  mains  ccsstint  de  faire  force  au  momcnj^ri 
'*  ou  la  compression  commence  a  sVxercer."*    Notwith^^ 
standing  this  opinion,  he  relates  a  cose  communicated 
tu  him  by  Deagrunges  of  Lyons,  on  which  the  & 
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of  Medicine  were  consulted,  and  replied  that  voluntary 
strangulation  was  possible.  The  caae  was  tlxat  of  an 
individual  found  strangled  in  a  hayloft  by  a  handker- 
chief which  had  been  tightened  by  a  stick.  Another 
case  of  a  similar  description  is  given  by  the  same  au- 
thor. One  of  a  more  recent  date  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Dunlop,*  on  the  authority  of  a  navy-surgeon,  a  fnend 
of  his.  A  Malay,  who  on  board  of  a  man-of-war  in  the 
East  Indies  bad  made  repeated  attempts  to  commit 
suicide,  at  last  succeeded  by  the  means  nlluded  to.  He 
tied  a  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  with  a  small 
stick  twisted  it  several  times,  and  then  secured  it 
behind  his  ear  to  prevent  it  from  untwisting.  Jealousy 
was  the  cause  assigned  for  the  act.  The  well-known 
case  of  General  Pichegm,  who  was  found  strangled  in 
prison  in  Paris  daring  the  consulate  of  Bonaparte, 
gave  rise  to  various  suspicions  ;  and  the  rarity  of  this 
form  of  suicide,  together  with  a  general  disbelief  in  its 
possibility,  served  to  strengthen  the  common  fame  of 
that  day,  that  he  had  been  thus  privately  murdered  in 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a  public  trial.  Certainly  the 
condition  in  which  the  body  was  found  seemed  to  point 
to  such  a  conclusion.  It  was  lying  in  bed  on  the  left 
side,  in  an  easy  attitude,  the  kuces  being  bent,  and  the 
arms  lying  down  by  the  side,  with  a  black  silk  hand- 
kerchief twisted  tightly  round  the  neck  by  means  of  a 
stick  passed  under  it.  The  cheek  was  torn  by  the  ends 
of  thi^  stick  in  its  rotations.  In  allusion  to  this  case 
Remerf  observes  :  *Me  n'ai  cfailleurs  ici  aucuue  inten- 
"  tion  de  me  constituer  le  defcnseur  d'un  homme  qui  a 
*'  trop  vcrs^  de  sang  pour  nc  pouvoir  pas  prendre  fa- 
"  cUement  sur  lui  un  meurtre  de  plus.     Bien  mieux 

'  Beck's  U«d.  Jar.  by  Dorwall,  p.  S&O. 
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•'  j'accordc  que  ce  genre  de  niort  n'cfit  que  tres  raronicnt 
**  le  resultut  d'un  suicide,  raais  je  doute  que  sur  cette 
"  seule  consideration,  ct  sans  autres  preuves  plus  forces, 
"  on  puissc  absolumcnt  affirmer  qu'il  y  a  cu  mcurtre.'' 
Indeed,  when  we  consider  the  number  of  cases  tbat 
occur  of  suapcnaion,  some  of  which  we  have  mentioned, 
where  the  position  in  which  the  body  is  found  cstab. 
lishcs  with  what  promptitude  the  loss  of  sense  must 
have  taken  place,  or  how  strong  the  desire  of  self-de- 
struction must  have  been  when  the  resolution  was  once 
taken,  we  think  it  is  going  too  far  to  deny  the  possibili^ 
of  death  by  voUintary  strangulation,  however  cautious 
we  may  be  iu  receiving  testimony  on  the  subject. 

Persons  destroyed  by  manual  strangulation  eshibit, 
instead  of  the  circular  ecchymosis  on  the  neck,  irregular 
patehes  corresponding  to  the  fingers  of  the  assailant. 
We  must  not  expect,  however,  to  6nd  the  internal 
mark  of  suffocation  so  distinct  as  in  cases  of  hanging, 
because  the  closing  of  the  air-tube  not  being  so  com- 
plete, the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation  go  od 
in  acme  measure  for  a  longer  time.  Traces  of  violence 
on  the  chest  and  limbs  are  also  frequently  observed^  in 
consequence  of  tlie  struggling  and  force  employed  in 
the  act. 

Death  by  smothering  is  nearly  allied  to  the  former- 
It  consists  in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  air  to  the  lungs, 
by  forcibly  closing  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  This  form 
of  death  is  more  usually  accidental  than  intentional, 
because,  unless  in  the  case  of  very  young  or  old  feeble 
persons,  it  is  a  difficult  method  of  committing  murder. 
Children  have  been  smothered  in  bed  accidentally,  by 
the  nurse  or  a  pillow  overlaying  tliem  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  close  the  mouth  and  nostnls.  Persons  in  a  state 
of  intoxicution  may  be  smothered  accidentally  by  fall- 
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inj;  with  the  face  in  mud,  shallow  water,  or  the  like,  and 
being  unable  to  extricate  themselves  they  perish  by 
suffocation.  But  drunken  persons  are  also  easily  dc- 
troyed  by  intentional  smothering,  of  which  the  woman 
Campbell^  murdered  by  the  notorious  Burke  and  Ilaro 
in  Edinburgh  in  1828,  furnishes  a  melancholy  example. 
This  was  the  last  of  three  charges  of  murder  laid  in  tlie 
same  indictment,  as  having  been  committed  within  six 
months  in  the  same  way  and  for  the  same  purpose,  of 
supplying  subjects  for  the  anatomists'  disseuting-room  ; 
and  there  is  now  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  two  accomplices  who  turned  king's 
evidence,  they  had  carried  on  the  dreadful  trade  of 
human  butchery  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The  direct 
evidence  of  the  manner  of  death,  as  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  the  accomplices,  was  that  Burke  and  Hare 
were  fighting  together,  when  the  deceased,  in  attempt- 
ing to  part  them,  was  struck  down  by  iJare  to  a  sitting 
posture  on  the  floor  ;  that  Burke,  as  soon  as  he  had 
overpowered  his  companion  and  thrust  him  on  the  bed, 
threw  himself  on  the  deceased,  kept  her  down  by  the 
weight  of  his  body,  and,  covering  her  mouth  and  nose 
with  one  hand  while  he  applied  the  other  under  her 
chin,  held  her  thus  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  till  she 
was  dead.  The  most  remarkable  appearances  pre- 
sented by  the  body,  when  examined  two  days  after 
death,  wore  the  fullowiug : — joints  flaccid  ;  features 
composed,  red,  and  ratlier  more  turgid  than  natural ; 
lips  aifccted  with  dark  livor  ;  conjunctivae  of  the  eyes, 
even  in  the  horizontal  position  of  the  body,  much  in- 
jected with  blood  ;  a  little  fluid  blood  on  the  left  cheek, 
proeecdiog  apparently  from  the  nostrils ;  tongue  not 
protruded  or  torn  by  the  teeth  ;  the  scarf  skin  under 
the  chin  much  ruflled,  and  the  surface  of  the  true  skin 
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dry  and  brown  when  denuded,  but  without  blood  or 
surrounding  ecchymosis  ;  interments  everywhere  very 
free  of  lividity  except  on  the  face  ;  no  cfliision  of  blood 
or  laceration  of  the  parts  around  the  windpipe  ;  no  in- 
jnry  of  tlic  cartilages  ;  the  oa  hyoidcs  and  the  thyroid 
cartilage  &rther  apart  than  u»uul,  in  consequence  of 
stretching  of  their  interposed  ligament :  on  the  inside  of 
the  windpipe  some  tough  mucus,  not  frothy,  with  a  few 
points  of  blood  between  it  and  the  membrane^  which 
last  was  healthy  ;  organs  within  the  chest  perfectly 
natural ;  the  lungs  remarkably  so,  and  unusually  free 
of  infUtrdtion  ;  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels, 
and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  body,  very  fluid  and 
black,  and  accumulated  in  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  great  veins.  There  were  some  appearances 
of  violence  on  the  limbs  and  in  the  spinal  canal,  unne- 
cessary to  notice,  as  they  were  the  effects  of  injuries 
after  deatji  caused  by  forcibly  doubling  up  the  body  to 
enclose  it  in  a  box.  L'pon  this  case  Dr.  Chri»tifiOU* 
(from  whose  admirable  and  detailed  account  we  have 
extracted  the  foregoing)  very  justly  observes :  "A  con- 
"  viction  has  gained  ground  among  the  public,  and  has 
"  been  encouraged  by  the  sentimejits  currently  ex- 
"  pressed  in  society  by  some  medical  men,  that  the 
"  signs  of  suffocation  generally,  and  us  they  existed  in 
"  the  body  of  the  woman  Campbell  in  particular,  are 
"  so  obvious  and  characteristic  that  they  would  of 
"  themselves,  and  independently  of  a  knowledge  of 
"  collateral  circumstances,  at  once  attract  the  attention 
"  of  a  professional  person  conversant  with  anatomy, 
*^  and  excite  a  vury  strong  and  well-grounded  suspicion 
**  of  the  cause  of  death.  This  idea,  if  erroneous,  must 
"  have   a   pernicious    tendency   in   various  ways,     A 

*  Edioborgh  Med.  fend  Surg-  Jounul,  «oL  zzzL  p.  143. 
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"  sufficient  reason  for  my  taking  notice  of  it  is,  that  it 
"  may  throw  medical  inspectors  off  their  guard,  by 
"  leading  them  to  expect  strongly-marked  appearances 
"  in  every  case  of  death  by  suffocation.  That  such  ap- 
"  pearances  are  very  far  from  being  always  pnsent 
"  should  be  distinctly  understood  by  every  medical 
"  man. 

"  In  the  body  of  the  woman  Campbell  no  person  of 
"  skill,  whose  attention  was  pointedly  excited  by  being 
*'  told  that  from  general  circumstances  murder  was 
*'  probable,  but  the  manner  of  death  unknown,  could 
'*  have  failed  to  remark  signs  that  would  raise  a  sus- 
"  picion  of  suffocation.  But  if  his  attention  had  not 
"  been  roused  ;  if,  for  example,  he  had  examined  it  in 
"  the  anatomical  theatre  of  uii  hospital,  without  know- 
"  ing  that  suspicions  from  general  circumstances  were 
"  entertained  regarding  it,  he  might  Imve  inspected  it 
"  even  minutely,  and  yet  neglected  the  appearance  in 
"  question.  May,  a  person  of  skill  and  experience 
"  would  have  been  more  likely  to  do  so  than  another, 
"  because  every  one  who  is  conversant  with  pathological 
"  anatomy  must  be  familiar  with  such  or  similar  ap- 
"  pearanccs  as  arising  from  various  natural  diseases." 

Persons  found  dead  with  Wounds. — On  the  trial  of 
Count  Koningsmark  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Thynne,  Mr. 
Hobbs,  a  surgeon,  being  pressed  by  counsel  to  dis- 
crimiuute  between  the  relative  mortality  of  certain 
wounds  found  on  the  body  of  the  deceased,  replied,  "  I 
*'  believe  there  never  was  a  wound  but  it  might  prove 
"  mortal."  This  is  an  opinion  in  which  every  one  who 
has  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  a  variety  of  injuries 
must  coincide,  from  the  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
results  which  sometimes  follow.  Thus,  individuals  have 
been  known  to  recover  from  wounds  which,  from  their 
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extent  nnJ  the  importance  of  the  organs  implicated,  left 
no  room  for  hope  ;  while  others  have  perished  after  the 
infliction  of  violence  so  slight,  and  producing  such  trivial 
local  effects,  as  to  have  almost  escaped  observation. 
Such  consequences,  however,  must  be  considered  as  ex- 
ceptions to  the  usual  course  ol>served  in  similar  instances; 
and,  taking  wounds  tn  general,  we  must  admit  that  they 
allow  of  classification  in  reference  to  their  mortality. 
Any  such  classification  can  never  be  made  complete  or 
definite,  from  the  exceptions  just  alluded  to,  as  well  as 
from  the  impossibility  of  proving  the  absolute  Bimilarily 
of  two  wounds,  however  they  may  resemble  each  other, 
when  one  individual  dies  and  the  other  recovers,  and 
also  from  tht;  endless  varieties  of  constitution  in  differ- 
ent individuals.  It  is,  therefore,  upon  their  usual  or 
more  common  effects  that  such  a  division  can  be  adopted 
for  our  present  purpose. 

The  term  wound,  in  medico-legal  phraseology,  is 
much  more  comprehensive  than  the  same  word  in  sur- 
gery. In  the  latter  it  means  a  solution  of  continuity  ^ 
but  in  the  former  it  also  comprises  injuries  of  every 
kind  caused  by  mechanical  violence,  such  as  bruises, 
contusions,  fractures,  luxations,  &c.  in  which  sense  it  is 
to  be  understood  in  the  observations  that  follow. 

The  chief  points  to  be  decided  by  the  medical  ex- 
aminer, in  the  case  of  a  body  found  dead  with  wounds, 
are,— 1st,  Were  they  infiicted  duiuig  Hfu  ?  2dly,  Were 
they  the  cause  of  death  ?  and  if  so,  were  they  the  result 
of  suicide  or  homicide  ?  In  order  to  settle  these  points. 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  class  ifi  cation  of 
wounds  just  alluded  to.  They  have  been  divided,  for 
the  purpose  of  medico-legal  inquiry,  into  four  classes, — 
Ist,  those  absolutely  mortal ;  2d,  daii<;erous  ;  3d,  not 
mortal  ;    4th,  accidentally  mortal.      This  division  of 
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wounds  is  founded,  as  already  stated,  upon  the  usual 
terminations  of  such  injuries,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  death  sometimes  follows  those  of  the  slightest  de- 
scription ;  and  that  others  of  the  gravest  kind  termi- 
nate in  recovery.  Metyger*  mentions  an  instance  of 
death  from  haemorrhage  brought  on  by  the  slightest 
scratch  of  the  thumb-naiL  Dr.  Parisf  states  he  has 
seen  a  case  in  which  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  was  fol- 
lowed  by  death  in  forty-eight  hours  ;  and  a  similar  case 
is  recorded  by  Mr.  Blagden.J  An  instance  occurred 
lately  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  which  a  fat^l  hse- 
morrhage  followed  a  superficial  incision  made  into  the 
upper  giira  of  an  infant  to  liberate  one  of  tlie  incisor 
teeth.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  another  child  of 
the  same  family  had  died  of  hasmorrhage  from  some 
equally  slight  cause.  Leech-bites  have  been  known  to 
produce  death  in  children  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Brain,§ 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Watts,  it  was  proved  that  the 
deceased  died  instantly  from  a  blow  on  the  calf  of  his 
leg.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  without  instances 
of  equally  surprising  recoveries  from  injuries  of  the 
severest  kind.  We  have  seen  persons  survive  extensive 
fractures  of  the  skull,  in  whom  portions  of  the  brain 
have  protruded.  Dr.  Mule  inentions  the  case  of  a 
mendicant  In  Paris,  from  whose  skull  a  portion  of  the 
bone  was  detached  large  enough  to  be  used  by  him  to 
receive  alms.  The  celebrated  case  of  Mr.  Tipple,|l 
whose  thorax  was  transfixed  by  the  shaft  of  a  gig,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  present  subject.     Dr.  Dun- 

*  P«^  3S7  ;   vxi  B«c1c,  by  Darwall,  p.  384. 
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lop*  records  a  case  of  a  duel  in  tbe  West  Indies,  in 
which  one  gentleman  hit  another  in  the  oyc,  the  ball 
of  which  was  completely  obliterated  ;  and  the  leaden 
buUet,  passing  in  through  the  orbit,  came  out  in  front 
of  the  external  ear;  notwithstanding  which  destruction 
of  the  eye  aa  well  as  injury  of  the  brain,  the  officer  re- 
covered with  the  same  facility  as  if  he  had  only  under* 
gone  the  infliction  of  a  flesh-wound. 

On  account  of  these  variations  from  the  usual  course, 
the  consideration  of  injuries  from  wounds  in  a  medico- 
legal point  of  view  is,  on  the  Continent^  and  was  for- 
merly in  these  countries,  a  matter  of  much  more 
intricacy  than  It  Is  at  present.  A  person  inflicting  a 
wound  on  another  was  held  amenable  for  the  conse- 
qucnces  during  a  year  and  a  day — a  most  inconvenient 
principle  of  responsibility,  and  one  particularly  calcu- 
lated  to  create  confusion,  by  either  involving  the 
innocent,  or  suffering  the  guilty  to  escape.  Ohaussicr 
relates  a  case  illustrative  of  this  point.  Two  men  who 
had  had  some  previous  misunderstanding  encountered 
each  other  on  a  public  walk,  when,  after  some  alterca- 
tion, one  of  them  struck  the  other  with  a  light  cane 
and  retreated  ;  the  other,  enraged,  pursued,  him,  but 
had  not  advanced  many  steps  when  he  fell  dead.  On 
examination  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  he  hod  an 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  which  had  burst  from  the  excite- 
ment under  which  he  laboured  at  the  moment.  For- 
tunately for  the  administration  of  justice  in  tliis  king- 
dom, that  act  of  t-lic  legislature  called  the  Ellenborough 
Act,  relieves  the  medical  witness  of  the  present  day 
from  those  serious  embarrassments  under  which  our 
predecessors  must  have  laboured  ;  as,  by  it,  wounding 
with  an  intent  to  kill  is  deemed  eqtmlly  criminal 
whether  deatli  be  tbe  result  or  not.     This,  considering 

'  B«ek^  Uod.  Jur.  p.  338. 
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man  aa  an  accountable  being,  is  the  true  and  just  view 
to  take  of  the  crime.*  Still,  however,  the  testimony  of 
the  medical  witness  will  alwajrs  be  important,  aa  by  the 
nature  of  the  injury,  its  seat,  and  direction,  the  evil 
intent  is  often  to  be  inferred. 

Of  mortal  wounds,  those  which  may  cause  instant 
death  are  wounds  of  the  brain,  of  the  heart  and  large 
vessels  connected  with  it,  of  the  spinal  marrow,  of  the 
neck,  and  blows  on  the  stomach  :  these,  when  severe, 
are  all  for  the  most  part  followed  by  immediate  death  ; 
and  occasionally,  even  when  apparently  trivial,  have  a 
similar  termination.  Wounds  of  the  brain  must  gene- 
rally be  considered  aa  less  fatal  than  those  of  the 
heart,  in  consequence  of  the  recoveries  which  are  some- 
times observed  to  take  place  after  them,  and  even 
wounds  of  the  heart  arc  not  necessarily  immediately 
fatal.  The  Due  de  Berri  lived  eight  hours  after  being 
stabbed  through  the  left  ventricle,  and  other  similar 
cases  are  on  record.  Next  in  order  as  mortal  wounds 
may  be  mentioned  those  which  interfere  with  the 
function  of  respiration,  such  as  extensive  wounds  of 
tlie  diaphragm,  and  injurita  which  lay  open  both  sides 
of  the  thorax  in  a  considerable  degree,  and  thus  impede 
the  dilatation  of  the  lungs.  Among  dangerous  wounds 
must  be  ranked  those  of  the  pharynx  and  o^ophagus, 
stomach  and  chylopoietic  viscera,  the  danger  of  which 
will  of  course  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury ;  also  wounds  of  the  urinary  bladder,  and  of 
large  bloodvessels  in  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  ; 
severe  contusions  over  any  of  these  cavities ;  wounds 
of  the  extremities  implicating  the  great  bloodvessels,  or 
causing  compound  fractures,  or  in  tendinous  situations 
from  the  danger  of  tetanus  supervening.     In  the  class 

*  ITufortiinaUily  this  very  jitftt  act  haa  been  repeaieil. 
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o( slight  wotiTtda  are  inuludcd  those  injuries  by  which 
the  skin  and  muscles  are  bruised  or  divided,  and  when 
no  tendon,  aproneurosis,  large  nerve,  or  bloodvessel  ia 
touched,  and  the  system  has  not  received  any  severe 
shock  ;  to  this  class  belong  simple  fractures  and  luxa- 
tions. The  last  class,  or  woundff  accidefUaUy  mortoL, 
are  influenced  by  dilFercnt  causes,  which  render  this 
division  an  arbitrary  one,  and  will  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  those  circmnstances  which  alter 
the  medico-legal  character  of  wounds. 

In  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter  allusion  has 
been  made  to  the  spontaneous  lividities  which  occur  on 
the  surface  of  dead  bodies ;  tlie  nature  and  causes  of 
which,  and  the  means  of  distinguishing  them  from  the 
effects  of  contusions  indicted  before  death,  are  there 
pointed  out.  But  there  is  another  source  of  error  con- 
nected with  the  examination  of  the  surface,  upon  which 
it  is  necessary  to  dwell  a  little  before  we  proceed  to 
consider  wounds  of  purticutar  parts  ;  that  is,  the  possi- 
bility of  appearances  being  caused  by  violence  offered 
to  the  body  afler  death,  which  wiU  resemble  those  that 
result  from  injuries  received  dunng  life. 

That  such  a  resemblance  does  occur  is  certain,  if  the 
blow  be  inflicted  within  a  cert^iin  time  ofler  dissolution, 
and  the  power  of  discriminating  between  the  two  is  of 
the  utmost  moment  to  the  medical  jurist  We  are  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Christisou  for  the  most  accurate  informa- 
tion we  possess  on  this  subject,*  His  attention  was 
forcibly  drawn  to  it  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  Burke 
and  Hare  at  Edinburgh  for  the  murder  of  the  woman 
Campbell,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  ber  body.  Before 
the  confession  of  the  accomplice,  the  whole  weight  of 
the  case  rested  on  the  medical  evidence  ;  and  one  of 

*  Edin.  M«d.  feiid  Barg.  Joorn.  t.  zsx).  p.  SSA. 
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the  questions  to  be  answered  was,  whctlier  certain 
bruised  marks  and  subcutaiicaus  extravasations  of  blood, 
found  on  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  were  Indications 
of  injuries  received  before  death.  Being  unable  to  find 
in  authors  on  medical  jurisprudence  any  information 
precisely  appUcabie  to  the  case,  except  what  rested  on 
phjTsiologica]  speculation,  Dr.  Christison  proceeded  to 
subject  the  question  to  the  test  of  experiment.  For 
this  purpose  a  large  dog  being  strangled,  and  the  hair 
on  various  parts  of  the  head,  trunk,  aiid  legs  being 
shaved,  heavy  blows  were  inflicted  on  these  spots  with 
a  hammer,  at  intervals  of  from  five  minutes  to  two 
hours  after  death  ;  but  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
no  trace  of  injury  appeared  in  the  seat  of  any  of  the 
blows.  The  next  experiment  was  made  on  the  body  of  a 
female  an  hour  and  three-quarters  after  death.  Several 
heavy  blows  were  inflicted  with  a  stick  across  both 
shins,  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thighs,  on  the  breast,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  neck.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  deep 
bluish-black  discolorations  followed  the  blows  on  the 
breast  and  neck.  Twenty-five  hours  after  death  the 
blows  were  shewn  on  the  thighs  by  faint  stripes  con- 
sisting of  bluish-black  points.  On  the  breast  and  neck 
the  stripes  were  as  deep  in  tint  as  any  contusions  inflict- 
ed during  life,  but  without  swelling,  the  colour  corre- 
sponding with  the  prominent  part  of  the  stick.  A  severe 
blow  had  been  struck  over  the  crest  of  the  ileum  twenty- 
three  hours  after  death,  which  caused  ruflling  of  the 
cuticle  at  the  time,  but  no  further  appearance  of  in- 
jury. The  third  experiment  was  on  the  body  of  a 
man.  It  was  struck  with  a  stick  on  the  left  side  of  the 
back  three  hours  and  a  quarter  after  death.  More 
blows  were  struck  on  the  right  side  seventeen  hours 
after  death.     An  examination  was   made   forty-seven 
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hours  after  death,  when  the  blows  first  struck  were 
marked  by  two  long  narrow  stripes  of  dark  IJviditj*, 
witli  an  intervening  colourless  stripe  correspouding 
with  tlie  prominent  part  of  the  stick.  The  redness  was 
confined  in  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  to  the  mere  sur- 
fece  of  the  true  skin,  the  rest  Iwing  natural.  The  murks  ^, 
of  the  later  blows  consisted  of  dr^'ness  and  brownness  of  ^H 
the  surface,  withowt  effusion.  The  fourth  \va»  ou  the  ^' 
body  of  a  young  man,  four  hours  after  dissolution.  It 
was  struck  with  a  stick,  and  on  subsequent  examination 
it  was  found  that  wherever  the  cuticle  had  been  comim- 
nutcd,  the  mark  was  dry  and  brown,  but  there  was  no 
other  discoloration  of  the  skin.  The  subject  of  the  fiftli 
experiment  was  a  stout  young  man,  on  whose  back 
several  heavy  blo^v8  were  struck  with,  a  mallet  two 
hours  after  death.  The  body  was  inspected  five  hours 
afterwards,  and  presented  deep  lividities  in  the  seat  of 
the  blows,  but  the  substance  of  the  skin  was  nowhere 
infiltred  or  diHcolourcd.  The  general  conclusions  to  bo 
drawn  from  the  preceding  facts  arc  thus  stated  by  Dr. 
Ghristison. 

"  In  respect  to  external  c<mtttsions,  the  experiments 
"  show  that  for  some  hours  after  death  blows  will 
"  cause  appearances  which,  in  point  of  colour,  do  not 
"  differ  from  the  effects  of  blows  inflicted  recently  before 
**  death  ;  that  the  discoloration  generally  arises,  like 
"  Uvidity,  from  an  effusion  of  the  thinnest  possible 
"  layer  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  on  the  outer  snr- 
"  face  of  the  true  skin,  but  sometimes  also  from  ui 
''  effusion  of  tliin  blood  into  a  jwrceptlhle  stratum  of 
"  the  true  skin  itself;  and  that  dark  fluid  blood  may 
"  be  even  efl'used  in  the  subcutAneous  cellular  tissue 
"  in  the  seat  of  the  discolorations,  so  as  to  blacken 
"  or  redden  the  membranous  partitions  of  the  adipose 
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*'  cells ;  but  that  this  last  efiusion  is  never  oxteimive. 
"  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  appearances  now 
"  described  will  exactly  imitate  slight  cuntusiona  in- 
"  flicted  during  life  ;  but  I  conceive  that  the  blows  in 
"  the  latter  case  must  be  trivial. 

"  When  a  blow  inflicted  during  life  is  more  severe, 
"  it  may  have  the  following  effects,  few  or  none  of 
"  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  can  originate  in  violence 
"  after  death.  1.  There  may  be  swelling  from  the 
'*  amount  of  the  extravasation  ;  this  is  certainly  never 
"  caused  in  the  dead  body.  2.  When  the  violence  has 
"  been  applied  a  few  days  before  death,  there  wiU  be  r 
"  yellow  margin  round  the  black  mark,  which  is  another 
"  ap{)earauce  that  cannot  be  formed  except  during  life. 
"  3,  There  may  be  clots  of  blood  in  the  subjacent  eel- 
"  lular  tissue,  either  with  or  without  swelling :  these 
"  appearances  I  have  never  seen  accompanying  con- 
'*  tusions  catiHcd  in  the  dead  body  ;  but  it  may  be 
"  doubted  whether  clots  might  not  be  formed  if  the 
"  injury  was  inflicted  very  soon  after  death,  and  had 
"  the  effect  of  lacerating  a  considerable  vessel  in  the 
*'  neighbourhood  of  loose  cellular  tissue.  4.  In  the  in- 
"  stauces  in  which  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  at  all 
*'  after  death,  contusions  caused  dm'ing  life  may  be  re- 
**  cognised  by  the  extent  of  the  effusion  into  the  ccUu- 
*'  lar  tissue.  In  a  part  not  liable  to  be  infiltred  by  its 
"  depending  position,  and  not  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large 
"  vein,  a  deep  effusion  of  fluid  blood,  which  fills  and 
"  distends  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue,  can  hardly  be 
/*  produced  on  the  dead  body.  5.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
"  most  characteristic  signs  of  a  contusion  inflicted 
"  during  life  is  incorporation  of  blood  with  the  whole 
"  thickness  of  tlie  true  skin,  rendering  it  black  instead 
"  of  white,  and  increasing  its  firmness  and  resistance. 
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"  This  sign  may  not  be  always  present,  for,  as  every 
"  one  knows,  a  blow  may  cause  extensive  extravasation 
"  below  the  skin,  without  affecting  the  skin  itself.  But 
"  when  present,  1  am  disposed  to  consider  it  character- 
"  istic,  because  T  have  never  been  able  to  produce  it  in 
**  the  dead  body,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  Iiow 
"  such  a  change  can  be  wrought  in  so  dense  a  lexture 
"  as  the  skin,  without  the  force  and  agency  of  living 
"  vessels. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  fix  absolutely  the  limit  of  the 
"  interval  beyond  which  contusions  cannot  be  imitated 
"  by  violence  applied  to  the  dead  body.  It  appears  to 
"  vary  with  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  time  which 
"  elapses  before  the  body  cools  and  the  joints  stiffen. 
"  Sometimes  the  appearance  of  contusions  can  hardly 
"  be  produced  two  hours  after  death  (Experiment  5thJ  ; 
*'  sometimes  they  may  be  sliglitly  caused  three  hours 
"  and  a  quarter  after  it  (Experiment  Srd)  ;  but  I  should 
*'  be  incUned  to  think  this  period  verj'  no^r  the  cx- 
'*  treme  limit  Wherever  the  warmth  of  the  body  and 
"  laxity  of  the  muscles  were  not  considerable  at  tho 
"  time  the  injury  was  inflieted,  we  may  he  sure  the 
"  appearance  of  contusions  cannot  be  considerable  (Ex- 
"  periment  2nd).  It  is  probably,  therefore,  only  on  the 
**  trunk  that  even  in  the  most  favourable  state  of  the 
*'  body,  namely,  when  the  blood  remains  altogether 
**  fluid,  any  material  mark  of  contusion  can  be  produced 
"  so  late  as  two  hours  aft«r  deuth." 

Witii  respect  to  wounds  of  the  head,  it  is  well  known 
that  all  kinds  of  violence  are  more  dangerous  in  some 
constitutions  than  others.  In  ^ood  constitutions  wounds 
may  not  be  dangerous,  which,  in  old,  bilious,  or  scro- 
fulous  habits,  arc  often  attended  by  death,  chiefly  in 
'>nsequence  of  the  erysipelatous  inflammation  which 
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succeeds  them.  Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
may  take  place  without  any  correspondent  injury  of 
the  integuments,  and  the  symptoms  ui  such  eases  are 
extremely  equivocal  and  Ueceitiul.  A  mere  simple 
fracture,  when  no  more  is  implied  than  solution  of  con- 
tinuity confined  to  the  bony  substance,  witliout  displace, 
ment  or  injury  to  the  neighbouring  parta,  is  not 
necessarily  an  event  of  great  importance.  In  so  simple 
an  occurrence  we  can  hardly  suppose  bad  consequences 
to  arise.  Simple  cases  like  these,  however,  are  very 
rare,  and  these  injuries  are  almost  always  complicated 
with  some  affectiou  more  or  less  severe  of  the  internal 
parts.  Although  fractures  may  be  considered  more 
dangerous  when  accompanied  with  depression,  yet  we 
cannot  ascertain  the  precise  degree  of  injury  stistained 
by  the  contents  of  the  cranium  from  the  external 
wound,  nor  does  it  follow  that  the  more  extensive  it  is, 
the  more  certain  is  the  danger.  In  fact  our  knowledge 
of  the  economy  of  the  brain  is  very  limited,  and  though 
injuries  of  it  are  generally  of  a  most  serious  character, 
yet  we  find  surprising  recoveries  take  place.  The  effu- 
sion of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  or  pus  upon  its  surface 
may,  and  often  does,  cause  tlie  most  alarming  symptoms, 
and  terminate  in  death  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  large 
portions  of  the  brain  itself  have  been  removed,  and 
foreign  bodies,  as  a  musket-ball,  and  portions  of  the 
skull^  have  been  lodged  in  it,  and  recovery  has  taken 
place.  It  is  bene*  exceedingly  difficult  to  define  the 
exact  amount  of  injury  to  the  head  necessary  to  cause 
death  ;  nevertheless,  in  case  of  a  body  found  dead  with 
[fracture  of  the  skull,  and  where  no  other  sufficient 
cause  of  death  can  be  ascertained,  we  are  justified  iu 
attributing  the  event  to  the  injury.  \Vc  come  to  this 
conclusion  from  our  knowledge  of  another  effect  of 
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violence  offered  to  the  head,  and  which  mast  always 
accompany  the  former  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, — 
namely,  concussion  or  commotion  of  the  brain.  By 
concussion  of  the  brain  is  meant  a  violent  and  sudden 
shake  of  the  organ,  without  any  apparent  wound  or 
mark  of  injiity  being  left.  It  may  be  caused  by  violence 
offered  directly  to  the  head,  or  transmitted  to  it  by  falls 
on  the  feet  or  nates.  A  remarkable  Instance  of  the 
former  is  given  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Paris,  A  stout  young  criminal  was  con- 
demned to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  wishing  to 
escape  tlic  execution,  ran  head  foremost  against  the 
wall  of  his  dungeon,  and  instantly  fell  dead.  On  ojwn- 
ing  the  head,  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  injury  was 
discoverable  in  cither  skull,  brain,  or  spinal  marrow, 
except  a  very  minute  separation  in  the  squamous  suture 
of  one  side. 

Certain  injuries  done  to  the  face  belong  to  this  divi- 
sion of  wounds.  AThen  these  arc  confined  to  tlie  face 
alone,  the  most  serious  consequence  may  be  no  more 
than  deformity  ;  but  mortal  wounds  have  been  inflicted 
tlirougli  the  face  on  the  contents  of  the  cranium.  The 
most  common  of  these  is  where  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment is  struck  into  the  eye,  and  pierces  the  orbital  plate 
of  the  frontal  bone.  The  celebrated  comedian  Charles 
Mackliu  was  tried  in  the  year  1753  for  tlie  murder  of 
a  brother-player,  whom  he  struck  accidentally  in  the 
eye  with  a  cnnc,  in  some  iiJtercation  that  took  place  in 
the  green-room.*  Thomas  Hallam,  the  sufferer,  died 
the  next  day,  and  it  was  found  that  the  point  of  the 
cane  had  pussed  through  the  orbital  plate,  and  wounded 
the  brain.  A  case  occurred  some  years  ago  in  Dublin 
of  a  similar  nature.     A  gentleman  received  a  thrust  of 
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a  watchman's  pike  in  the  eye,  in  some  diTinken  broil  in 
the  street ;  the  immediate  effects  were  so  trifling,  and 
the  external  wound  so  slight,  that  he  took  no  notice  of 
it  until  he  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
which  killed  him  in  a  few  days.  Mr.  Colics,  under 
whose  care  he  was,  opened  tlie  head,  and  found  a  small 
round  hole  in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  was  a  large  collection 
of  pus.  The  part  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Dublin.  In  like  manner,  blows 
\ipon  the  nose  have  not  only  crushed  that  organ,  but 
also  driven  the  ethmoid  bone  up  into  the  brain  ;  and 
sharp-pointed  instruments  have  sometimes  penetrated 
the  brain  through  this  organ,  and  proved  fatal.  Such 
instances  as  these  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  investi- 
gate with  the  greatest  accuracy  all  cases  of  sudden 
death  ;  for  without  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
cases  of  this  description  must  elude  discovery.  We 
make  this  remark  in  order  to  induce  medical  exami- 
ners to  bestow  more  pains  on  the  highly  important 
trust  they  undertake,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
investigations  of  thta  sort  we  fall  far  short  of  the  dili- 
gence  of  our  Continental  brethren. 

As  connected  with  wounds  of  the  head,  we  may  ob- 
serve that  children,  either  before  or  after  birth,  may 
be,  and  have  been,  destroyed  by  fine  sharp.pointed  in- 
8ti*umcnt8  passed  through  one  of  the  fontanelles.  A 
Parisian  midwife  was  executed  some  years  ago,  on  its 
being  discovered  that  she  was  in  the  habit  of  procuring 
still-born  children  for  those  who  desired  it,  by  piercing 
the  brain  of  the  infant  before  ita  birth  witii  a  fine  wire 
A  wound  of  this  description  leaves  very  little  mark, 
and  would  of  course  escape  superficial  observation. 

The  neck  comprises  many  important  parts,  a  wound 
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of  wlucb  is  necessarily  followed  by  death.  WonBds  of 
the  intepiments  and  maacles  of  the  neck  may  be  con- 
■idered  simple  woands,  althoagh  they  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  heal  in  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  the 
purtA  ;  hut  woimds  of  the  carotid  arteriea,  jugularTeins, 
and  spinal  marrow  arc  for  the  most  part  immediately 
fataL  Lacerated  wounds  of  the  carotid  artery,  howerer, 
may  not  be  quickly  followed  by  death,  an  instance  of 
which  came  whliin  our  knowledge  some  years  ago.  The 
artery  was  lorn  by  the  horn  of  a  cow.  and  the  bleeding 
from  thu  wound,  although  considerable,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  the  patient,  who  survived  long  enough 
to  have  the  artery  tied,  and  subsequently  recovered.  It 
has  been  said  that  a  complete  division  of  the  trachea  is 
mortal ;  but  the  danger  attending  a  wound  of  this  sort 
arises  from  the  injury  usually  inflicted  upon  the  great 
vessels  and  nerves  in  its  neighbourhood  at  the  same 
lime,  more  than  from  the  wound  of  the  oir-tnbc  itself; 
for  we  know  that  mere  division  of  this  part  is  not  neces> 
sarily  fatal,  although  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  heal, 
from  the  great  mobility  of  the  port,  and  the  constant 
passage  of  the  air  through  it.  'SVuunds  of  the  pharynx 
and  cesQphngus  are  much  to  be  dreaded,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  other  important  parts  which  must  be 
wounded  along  with  them,  as  from  the  circumstance 
that  through  this  channel  the  nourishment  of  the  body 
is  conveyed,  and  that  the  act  of  deglutition  is  directly 
opposed  to  n  speedy  adhesion  of  the  parts.  The  fol- 
lowing case  gives  a  good  picture  of  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  attending  wounds  of  these  parts.*  A  few 
years  ago  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh  jail  cut  his  throat 
transversely,  dividing  the  larynx  quite  across  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  the  separated 

*  EiUo.  Meil  Surg.  Jour.  v.  zvi  p.  353. 
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I  extremities  receded  from  each  other  to  the  distance  of 
I  three  inches ;  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  escaped 
P  injury  from  the  cut  being  so  high.  The  professional 
gentlemen  who  saw  him  were  satisfied  that  the  oesopha- 
gus was  also  cut  entirely  across.  Several  attempts 
must  have  been  made,  as  another  opening  waa  after- 
wards discovered  in  the  windpipe.  In  this  state  a  junc- 
tion of  the  parts  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  and  the 
ligatures  that  had  been  applied  with  a  view  of  making 
the  best  possible  approach  were  separated  by  his  inces- 
sant exertions  in  passing  water  through  the  mouth,  and 
out  at  the  wound,  in  which  way  he  used  several  buckets 
full  in  the  course  of  one  day.  He  was  supported  in  the 
fii-st  instance  by  nutritious  enemata,  and  afterwards  by 
means  of  a  tube  conveyed  through  tlie  wound  into  the 
oesophagus  and  stomach.  After  much  trouble  to  the 
practitioners,  and  considerable  risk  to  the  patient,  the 
functions  of  breatliing  and  ingestion  were  carried  on 
through  a  tube  in  each  passage  introduced  by  the 
wound,  the  tracheal  tube  being  removed  when  it  was 
necessary  to  apply  the  other.  The  man  was  afterwards 
tried,  acquitted,  and  liberated  from  jail,  and  continued 
to  live  under  the  disadvantages  mentioned.  Besides 
the  parts  just  alluded  to,  the  neck  gives  passage  to  the 
par  vagum  and  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  injuries 
of  which,  even  partial  or  at  but  one  side,  must  be  con. 
sidered  of  the  most  dangerous  kinds,  as  from  them 
principally  the  cardiac  and  pulmonary  plexuses  are 
formed.  Injuries  to  the  spinal  marrow,  either  by  frac- 
ture or  dislocation  of  the  vertebra,  or  by  a  wound 
penetrating  between  two  of  the  vcrtebroe,  are  absolutely 
fatal  Fracture  or  dislocation  are  generally  the  result 
of  accident,  as  a  fall,  or  what  coachmen  arc  liable  to — 
striking  the  liead  against  a  low  arch-way  in  driving 
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under  it.  They  also  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occur 
in  hanging.  But  they  may  happen  in  consequence  of 
disease  ;  a  striking  example  of  which  came  under  the 
obacnation  of  the  writer  some  years  ago.  A  boy,  who 
was  under  treatment  in  the  Riclimond  Uospit-al  (Dublin) 
for  some  disease  of  the  leg  was  one  morning,  during 
the  visit  sitting  up  in  his  bed  talking  to  those  around 
him,  when  liis  head  suddenly  fell  forward  on  his  breast, 
and  he  dropped  dead.  On  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  root  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  second 
vertebra,  and  the  tranvcrse  ligament  which  binds  it  in 
its  situation,  were  ulcerated,  and  in  the  motion  of  the 
head  it  had  broken  off,  and  compressing  the  spinal  cord 
had  produced  instantaneous  death. 

A  consideration  of  the  important  organs  contained  in 
the  thorax  ^rill  lead  us  to  estimate  the  danger  arising 
from  wounds  which  penetrate  sufficiently  deep  to  reach 
them.  Wounds  of  the  lungs  we  know  are  not  necessa- 
rily fatal,  though  for  the  most  part  they  are  exceedingly 
dangerous  from  the  size  and  number  of  the  bloodvessels 
by  which  they  are  traversed.  These  organs  are  some- 
times  seriously  injured,  although  no  external  wound  be 
present.  This  arises  from  the  fractured  portion  of  a 
broken  rib  being  driven  into  their  substance,  of  which 
injury  luumorrhage,  emphj'sema,  and  infiammation  arc 
the  consequences  most  to  be  dreaded.  Nevertheless, 
although  injuries  of  these  organs  are  of  a  verj*  serious 
nature,  and  not  unfrequently  terminate  fatally,  we  find 
occasionally  that  they  support  most  extensive  injury. 
This  is  familiar  to  many  military  and  naval  surgeons 
who  during  the  late  war  \md  ojiportunity  of  observing 
the  powers  of  nature  in  repairing  extensive  injuries  of 
these  organs  ;  and  we  before  alluded  (o  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  recovered  after  having  both  sides  of  hii 
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thorax  transfixed  by  the  shaft  of  a  gig.  It  is  quite 
true  that  penetniting  wounds  of  the  heart  are,  generally 
speaking,  mortal,  but  there  are  so  many  cases  on  record 
of  individuals  who  survived,  some  of  them  for  days, 
others  entirely,  after  wounds  of  this  organ,  that  wc 
cannot  agree  with  those  authors  who  maintain  that 
such  injuries  are  necessarily  and  instantly  mortal.  At 
the  battle  of  Corunna  a  soldier  received  a  shot  in  the 
chest,  and  fell  insensible.  He  was  found  by  a  comrade 
■with  signs  of  life,  who  carried  him  off  the  field,  and  he 
was  immediatel}'  embarked  with  the  troops  and  brought 
to  Plymouth,  where  he  died  fourteen  days  after  the 
receipt  of  the  wound.  Mr.  Fuge,  who  records  the  case,* 
states  that,  on  examining  the  body,  two  quarts  of  blood 
were  found  in  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  the  lung  of 
that  side  being  compressed  towards  the  spine.  A 
transverse  opening  an  inch  long  was  observed  in  the 
I  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  near  the  origin  of  the 
pulmnnarj*  artery,  and  the  ball  was  lying  in  the  peri- 
cardium. To  the  same  paper  ia  appended  an  account  of 
a  suicide  who  lived  forty-four  hours  after  discharging 
a  pistol  into  bis  breast,  and  in  whom  the  right  ventricle 
was  found  wounded,  and  the  ball  in  the  pericardium. 
Dupuytrcn,  in  his  "  Lemons  Orales,"  expresses  his  opi- 
nion that  wounds  of  the  heart  are  oftener  cured  than  is 
generally  imagined.  He  founds  bis  belief  on  the 
iuBtajficcB  of  animals  killetl  in  the  chase,  in  whom  balls 
and  the  cicatrices  of  former  wounds  have  been  found, 
and  also  on  similar  instances  in  the  human  subject. 
Many  individuals  have  presented  ail  the  symptoms  of 
wound  of  the  heart,  and  yet  recovered  ;  and  he  alludes 
particularly  to  the  case  of  a  soldier,  in  whom,  six  years 
after  the  healing  of  a  woimd  of  the  chest,  a  musket  ball 
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vras  found  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  near  its 
apex.  From  thcae  circumstances  we  think  we  are  jus- 
tifiiid  in  stating  that  wounds  of  all  parts  of  the  heart, 
provided  they  are  narrow,  are  not  necessarily  immcdi- 
otely  fatal.  Acupuncture  of  this  organ  has  been 
practised  at  Warsaw  with  impunity.  If,  however,  the 
wound  be  considerable,  some  lines  for  example,  death 
is  usually  instantaneous,  from  the  great  deluge  of  blood 
that  is  poured  into  the  pericardium  and  cheat  Under 
a  wound  of  less  dimensions  the  individual  may  survive 
for  some  days.  TIius,  in  one  of  the  cases  mentioned  by 
Bupuytren,  a  man  thirty-four  years  of  age  received  two 
stabs  of  a  knife,  one  in  the  belly,  the  other  in  tlie  chest, 
of  six  and  seven  lines  in  length.  He  lived  for  eight 
days,  and  then  died  with  symptoms  of  diseased  brain, 
having  been  affected  with  tetanic  convulsions  for  two 
days  before  his  death.  The  stomach  was  found  perfo- 
rated, and  there  were  four  ounces  of  blood  in  the  left 
side  of  the  chest,  which  had  come  from  one  of  the  in. 
torcostal  arteries  opened  by  the  wounding  instrument 
In  the  pericardium  was  observed  a  perforation  three 
lines  and  a  half  long,  and  a  wound  of  the  same  extent 
in  the  middle  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  another  indi- 
vidual, who  died  mad  after  attempting  suicide  by 
amputating  the  penis,  several  small  wounds  of  the  heart 
were  found,  which  must  have  been  intlicted  several  days 
before  with  a  small  round  instrument  found  in  his 
possession.  Another  man,  aged  forty  years,  lived 
seventy-two  hours  with  three  wounds  penetrating  the 
left  ventricle,  inflicted  by  himself  with  u  sliarpened  file. 
In  the  thesis  of  M.  Sanson  numerous  instances  ore 
mentioned  of  persons  surviring  wounds  of  both  ventri- 
cles, some  of  them  for  twenty  days.  The  Due  de  Bern, 
whose   case  has  alremly    been   alluded   to,   lived    for 
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ciglit  hoars,  although  stabbed  through  and  through 
the  left  ventricle  with  a  long  round  instrument  used  by 
saddlers  in  piercing  leather.  All  these  instances  go  to 
prove  that  wounds  of  this  organ  are  not  necessanly 
instjuitflncously  fatal, — a  very  impoitant  fact  in  legal 
medicine,  for  it  sanctions  the  possibility  of  an  individual 
removing  to  a  considerable  distance  after  the  receipt  of 
a  mortal  wound,  and  being  found  dead  some  hours  or 
days  after.  As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  involving  a 
question  of  life  or  death,  we  may  adduce  the  following 
case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Dunlop,*  as  having  been  tried 
in  Glasgow  in  the  year  1819. 

Tlie  keeper  of  a  house  of  bad  fame  in  Greenock  was 
indicted  for  the  murder  of  a  sailor  by  shooting  him 
through  the  chest.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of 
the  medical  witnesses,  that  the  auricles  and  part  of  the 
aorta  next  the  heart  were  shattered  to  atoms  by  the 
slugs  and  brass  nails  with  which  the  piece  was  charged, 
and  in  their  opinion  he  must  have  dropped  down  dead 
the  moment  he  received  the  shot ;  therefore,  as  the  body 
was  found  in  the  street,  and  the  door  of  the  house  was 
eighteen  feet  up  an  entry,  it  followed  that  the  prisoner 
must  have  run  after  hira  into  the  street,  and  there  shot 
him.  For  the  prisoner,  it  was  urged  and  proved  that 
he  had  shot  him  through  the  door  of  his  own  house, 
which  he  was  attempting  to  enter  by  force.  And 
besides  direct  testimony  to  this  cfiect  from  those  within 
the  house,  and  from  a  lad  who  was  along  with  the  de- 
ceased at  the  time,  it  came  out  in  evidence  that  there 
was  a  stream  of  blood  from  the  house  to  the  place  where 
the  body  was  found,  which  could  not  have  run  from 
the  body  towards  the  house,  as  the  threshold  of  the 
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door  was  on  a  higher  level  thau  the  [mvemenl  of  the 
street.  Ou  this  evidence  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
In  jud^ng  of  wounds  of  this  organ,  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  instrument  and  the  depth  and  direction  of  the 
wound  arc  to  be  considered.  The  extent  of  the 
wound,  as  we  have  already  stated,  makes  a  great  dijfcr- 
ence  in  the  chance  of  recovery.  But  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  is  not  very  easily  explained,  that  la, 
how  so  large  a  wound  as  a  muskct-ball  must  make 
permits  life  to  be  carried  on  for  an  instant.  It  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  wounds  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava 
are  mortal ;  but  this  must  be  taken  with  limitation,  for 
very  small  punctured  wounds  may  certaitdy  be  inflict- 
ed without  involving  the  life  of  tlie  indivtduaL  What 
the  extent  of  a  wound  necessary  to  cause  death  is,  we 
cannot  precisely  say ;  but  we  can  conceive  the  possi* 
bility  of  these  vessels  being  pierced  with  an  acupuuo' 
ture  needle  with  impunity. 

The  thoracic  duct,  from  the  important  function  it 
performs,  can  scarcely  be  wounded  without  inducing 
fatal  consequences,  lliis  arises  as  wcU  from  the  extra- 
vasation of  its  contents  into  the  thorax,  as  from  the 
interruption  to  the  supply  of  nutriment  to  the  body. 
'Wounds  of  the  diaphragm  have  been  generally  divided 
into  those  of  its  tendinous  and  of  its  muscular  portions ; 
but  the  distinction  is  useless,  for  it  is  not  ascertained 
that  injuries  of  one  portion  are  loss  serious  than  those 
of  the  other  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  botli  are  highly 
dangerous.  There  is  a  source  of  danger  connected  with 
wounds  of  this  muscle,  whiclt  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind, 
and  that  is  the  possibility  of  some  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  being  pushed  through  the  opening,  and  there 
being  strangulated.    Dr.  Gordon  Smith*  relates  a  case 
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of  this  sort.  A  sharp-pointed  weapon  had  pafiscU. 
through  the  diaphragm,  notwithstanding  which  the 
patient  made  a  rapid  and  perfect  recovery  to  all  appear* 
ance.  At  the  end  of  about  three  months,  he  died  from 
strangulated  hernia  of  the  stomach,  which  had  passed 
through  the  wound  of  the  diupbnigm  into  the  thorax. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen,  however  slight,  provided 
they  penetrate  its  cavity,  must  be  considered  dangerous, 
from  the  great  tendency  of  its  lining  membrane  to  take 
on  inflammatory  action,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
inflammation  runs  over  its  surface  when  once  estab- 
lished. And  the  serious  character  of  sucli  wounds  must 
not  be  underestimated,  notwithstanding  the  many  and 
brilliant  recoveries  which  have  followed  the  extensive 
wound  necessarily  inflicted  on  this  membrane  in  the 
operation  of  ovariotomy.  Penetrating  wounds  may 
also  strike  one  or  more  of  the  viscera  contained  in  the 
abdomen,  in  which  case  the  danger  arises  both  trom 
the  lesion  of  the  organ  itself,  involving  derangement  of 
structure  and  function,  and  from  the  eft'usion  of  its 
contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  And  a  wound 
of  the  abdomen,  even  though  it  do  not  penetrate  its 
cavity,  may  prove  fatal  in  consequence  of  opening  an 
artery,  such  as  the  epigastric — -the  patient  succumbing 
from  bsemorrhoge — a  case  of  which  kind  has  been 
placed  on  record  by  Mr.  CoUes. 

IVonnds  of  the  stomach  are  to  be  deemed  highly 
dangerous,  although  there  has  been  great  diversity  of 
opinion  concerning  their  mortality.  Dr.  Beck  takes 
notice  of  the  declared  opinions  of  some  of  the  German 
colleges  upon  this  point.  A  wound  of  the  stomach 
was  declared  only  accidentally  mortal  by  tbe  faculty  of 
Giessen,  and  absolutely  mortal  by  the  college  at  Frank- 
fort ;   while,  in  another  casc^  a  wound  was  considered 
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mortal  bj  the  GkoIi  j  at  Lopnc,  end  not  bo  hj  thu  of 
UdiMtadt  and  Wirtenboig.  Tlie  fiKt  »  tb&t  rtrj 
extrftordhwy  eaa^ies  Iutc  followed  woondi  of  thii 
THcoL  The  writer  recoDects  the  case  of  m  pauper  in 
the  Home  of  iDdnstry  id  DabHn,  aboot  the  jrear  1814, 
who  had  recaved  a  woand  of  the  itrtmarh  aoiDe  yean 
previoaaty,  from  which  he  recovered,  with  a  fistoloos 
opening  in  the  ndc,  of  conaidcrable  nx^  commniuratrng 
with  the  stomal  He  kept  this  plugged  with  a  tent 
of  lint  or  tow,  and,  to  gratify*  visitors,  he  would,  for  the 
reward  of  a  few  pence,  take  a  large  drink  of  milk  or 
other  fluid,  and,  withdrawing  the  plug,  suffer  it  to  flow 
out  through  the  external  opening.  Another  remaz^' 
able  case  was  that  of  Alexis  St.  Martin,  which  as^sted, 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  in  throwing  such  light 
on  the  phyuologj  of  digestion.  These  and  simUar 
instances  tend  to  show  that  wounds  of  the  stomach 
inflicted  from  without,  although  highly  dangerous,  are 
not  absolutely  mortal  But  we  can  scarcely  say  the 
same  of  rapture  of  the  stomach  caused  by  a  blow  or 
cnntusion  on  the  part,  inasmuch  as  the  contents  have 
then  no  chance  of  an  external  outlet,  and  must  be 
poured  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  \\'hUe  upon  this 
subject,  we  may  remark  that  rupture  of  the  stomach 
may  take  place  without  external  violence,  and  it  then 
conmionly  causes  death  after  a  train  of  symptoms  thai 
closely  resemble  the  effects  of  the  irritant  poisons.  This 
accident  usually  occurs  from  the  efforts  to  discharge, 
by  vomiting,  the  contents  of  an  over-filled  stomach. 
AVhen  the  organ  is  in  this  condition,  it  is  carried  for- 
ward, and  makes  an  abrupt  turn  on  the  lower  end  of 
the  oesopliagus,  which  acts  as  a  vaire,  and  opposes  the 
exit  of  the  contained  matters.     A  striking  case  of  thia 
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kind  is  related  by  Dr.  I*allcinaiid.*  A  woman,  con- 
valescent from  u  long  nttnck  of  dyspepsia,  being  desirous 
to  make  amends  for  her  long  privations  as  to  diet,  ato 
one  day  to  satiety.  Ere  long  she  was  seized  with  a 
sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  fruitless 
efforts  to  vomit.  Then  she  all  at  once  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  exclaimed  that  she  felt  her  stomach  tearing 
open  ;  afterwards  she  ceased  to  make  efforts  to  vomit, 
soon  became  insensible,  and  in  the  course  of  the  night 
expired.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  stomach  tliere  was 
a  laceration  five  inches  long,  and  a  great  deal  of  half- 
digested  food  had  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the  nbdn. 
men.  Professor  Harzelotti'j'  notices  a  case  in  which  the 
rupture  was  caused  not  by  the  accumulation  of  fooil, 
but  by  the  accumulation  of  gases  arising  from  depraved 
digestion,  similar  to  what  arises  in  cows  which  have 
eaten  largely  of  clover.  In  these  cases  the  train  of 
symptoms  would  lead  one  to  suspect  the  administration 
of  an  irritant  poison,  but  sometimes  death  is  inst:mtanc- 
ous.  Dr.  Christison  J  mentions  the  case  of  a  coal-heaver 
in  London,  who,  while  attempt  ijig  to  raise  a  heavy 
weight,  suddenly  cried  out,  clapped  his  hands  over  his 
stomach,  drew  two  deep  sighs,  and  died  on  the  spot. 
On  dissection,  a  lacerated  hole  was  found  in  the  stomach, 
big  enough  to  admit  the  thumb,  and  the  stomach  did 
not  contain  any  food.  These  cases  show  the  great 
danger  arising  from  simple  rupture  of  the  stomach,  but 
the  danger  is  sliU  more  increased  when  the  laceration 
is  effected  by  external  violence  ;  for  then,  besides  the 
injury  done  to  the  organ  itself,  the  solar  plexus  and. 
semilunar  ganglion  arc  implicated  in  its  effects.     These 
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parts  arc  so  essential  to  life,  that  injuries  to  them  are 
sometimes  followed   by   the  most  rapid  and   pcrfec 
death,  the  entire  vital  power  appearing  to  be  at  on 
extinguished. 

Pci-sons  suffering  laceration  of  the  intestines  from 
blows  or  contusions  are  likewise  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  ;  but  perforated  wounds  do  not  appear  of  the 
same  mortal  character  ;  and  when  projK'r  treatment  is 
poraucHl,  verj'  surprising  recoveries  have  tiikcu  place. 
Wounds  of  the  small  intestines  nre  said  to  be  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  the  larger,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  important  functions  they  pcrfortn,  and  of^M 
their  being  supplied  with  a  greater  nnnilwr  of  nerves  ;  ^^ 
but  we  ciiniiot  perceive  the  value  of  this  distinction,  as 
the  principal  dangers — extravasation  and  inflamma- 
tion — are  not  influenced  by  eitlier  of  these  circain- 
stanccs. 

Individuals  may  be  killed  by  wounds  of  the  liver  ; 
although  small  superficial  wounds,  if  the  sufferer  escape 
inflammation,  may  not  be  attended  by  serious  conse- 
quences ;  but  more  extensive  and  deeper  injuries  may 
cause  a  fatal  hrcmorrhjige,  by  ojK'iiing  some  of  the 
numerous  and  large  bloodvessels  by  wbich  tltat  viscus 
is  traversed.  I^accration  of  the  liver  by  falls  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence ;  and  when  it  hapj>cns,  it  most 
commonly  causes  the  death  of  the  patient.  Besides 
the  injury  to  the  liver  itself,  its  great  rcacr^oir,  the  gall, 
bladder,  is  exposed  to  perforation  and  rupture  ;  and 
this  Is  an  accident  of  the  most  fatal  character,  from  the 
-efhjsion  of  bile  into  the  peritoneum.  This  secretion 
and  the  urine  arc  the  most  irritating  of  all  the  fluids  of 
the  body,  and  never  fail  to  cause  death  when  suffered 
to  escape  into  the  b«;lly.     Wounds  of  the  urinarj'  bind- 
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der,  therefore,  except  at  the  part  uncovered  by  perito- 
neum, are  of  the  most  fatal  kind. 

Before  we  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  wish  to 
make  some  remarks  upon  a  form  of  accident  wlitch  hna 
been  long  known  and  described,  but  about  which  very 
vague  and  un philosophical  notions  have  been  enter- 
tained ;  we  allude  to  what  have  been  termed  wind-con- 
tusions. It  is  not  rare  to  find  upon  a  field  of  battle  dead 
bodies  pre3er\'ing  their  form  and  the  int*!grity  of  their 
surface,  and  not  presenting  externally  any  lesion  by 
which  death  can  be  accounted  for  ;  but  if  the  body  be 
opened,  some  of  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  or  abdomen  are 
found  bruised  and  ruptured,  with  an  extravasation  of 
black  fluid  blood  or  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  When  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  internal 
lesions  arc  considered,  it  is  evident  that  death  must 
have  been  instantaneous,  and  the  vital  powers  so  quickly 
and  completely  destroj'ed,  that  there  has  not  been  time 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  infiltration  of  blood  into  the 
cutaneous  tissue,  ao  as  to  produce  ecchymosis.  As  this 
kind  of  injurj'  has  been  observed  particularly  atter 
battles,  it  was  imagined  that  death  was  caused  by  the 
wind  of  cannon-balls,  that  is,  by  the  comprc^ion  of  the 
air  cause<l  by  the  passage  of  the  shot  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  individual.     But  when  we  consider  the  fluidity  and 

^elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  little  resistance  it 
inakcs  to  the  passage  of  bodies  through  it,  we  must  per- 
cuivc  that  this  explanation  is  untenable  ;  for  the  un* 
confined  air  never  can  be  compressed  to  such  a  point 
as  to  become  a  mass  capable  of  contusing  or  even  giv- 

;ing  a  severe  shock  to  our  bodies.  It  is  now  generally 
jclicved  that  these  lesions  are  caused  by  the  contact  of 
the  ciinnon-stiot  itself  when   towards  the  close    of  its 
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trajet.  For  the  first  moment  of  projection,  when  tht 
force  is  greatest,  it  pierces,  tears,  and  carries  off  oil  thai 
occurs  in  the  line  of  its  direction ;  but  when  it  op-j 
pronchits  the  end  of  its  course,  and  itfi  velocity  is  coii- 
fiidt'rably  diminished,  it  loses  the  power  of  producing 
these  effects ;  and  as  the  ekin  l&  supple  and  extensible, 
and  the  porietes  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  arc  flexible 
and  elastic,  and  prot^^ctcd  by  clothing,  they  yield  to 
the  impetus  without  tearing,  mid  resume  their  original 
form  as  soon  as  the  compressing  force  ceases  to  act.' 
But  the  parts  which  lie  deeper  than  the  parietes,  uid 
whose  tissue  is  less  flexible,  and  is  supported  by  boncii 
experience  necessarily  the  full  force  of  the  compression,' 
and  arc  thus  contused,  bruised,  or  in  some  instjinces  re- 
duced to  a  complete  pulp.  Any  doubt  of  the  validity 
of  this  explanation  ia  removed  by  a  reference  to  reports 
of  cases  of  injuries  not  dependent  on  fire-arms,  in  which 
the  Name  laceration  and  contusion  of  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen  and  thorax  have  been  found  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  external  injury.  Chaussier  relates  the  ca« 
of  a  strong  man,  thirty  years  of  age,  who,  while  driviug| 
a  cart  heavily  laden  with  stones,  attempted  to  get  on 
the  back  of  one  of  the  horses,  and  falling  in  the  endea- 
vour, the  wheel  passed  slowly  over  his  left  shoulder, 
crossing  the  clavicle  near  the  sternum,  and  continuing 
its  course  obliquely  over  the  entire  left  side  of  the 
thorax,  1'he  botly  was  found  the  follott*ing  morning 
on  the  road,  lying  on  the  back  with  the  track  of  the 
wheel  marked  on  the  clothes  by  a  broad  streak  of  mud. 
Nevertheless,  on  stripping  the  body,  there  was  no  ap« 
pearance  on  its  exterior  that  could  lead  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  cause  of  death.  However,  after  removing  the 
integuments  and  muscles  of  the  thorax,  it  was  found  1 
that  the  clavicle  was  torn  from  the  sternum,  and  all 
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tlie  ribs  of  tlie  left  side  were  fractured,  but  there  was 
no  ecch^inosis  under  the  skin  or  round  the  fractures. 
The  first  rib  was  broken  in  one  place  near  the  sternum, 
but  all  the  rest  in  two  places,  about  three  inches 
apart^  which  corresponded  vfith  the  breadth  of  the 
wheel.  These  fractures  were  not  complete,  but  were 
limited  to  the  inner  surface.  On  opening  the  thorax, 
the  pericardium  was  found  distended  with  coagulated 
blood,  and  a  large  rent  was  discovered  in  the  left 
auricle  of  the  heart.  From  this  it  ie  e\ident  that  pres- 
sure by  the  passage  of  a  heavj'  body  may  cause  bruia. 
ing  or  rupture  of  the  internal  parts,  ^^ithout  leaving 
any  appearance  of  its  action  on  the  exterior  ;  and  in 
like  manner  those  great  contusions  aud  sudden  deaths, 
■without  external  mark  of  violence,  observed  after  ac- 
tions, arc  to  be  ascribed  to  the  size  and  weight  of  can- 
non-shot striking  the  body  with  diminished  velocity. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  wounds 
of  the  extremities,  as  the  danger  of  speedy  death  in 
these  cases  depends  upon  the  escape  of  blood  from  some 
of  the  great  blood-vessels  implicated  in  the  injur}',  n 
complication  which  is  easily  detected  by  dissection. 
But  there  is  a  form  of  injury  connected  with  this  part 
of  our  subject  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  few 
observations.  We  allude  to  wounds  of  the  tixternal 
parts  of  generation  in  the  female,  which  may  prove 
fatal  by  excessive  haemorrhage  ;  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  parts,  consisting  of  erectile  tissue  which  is  very 
vascular,  giving  rise  to  a  continued,  steady,  though  not 
very  rapid  flow  of  blood.  In  illustration  of  this  point 
we  may  refer  to  two  cases  related  by  Mr.  Watson.  The 
first  is  that  of  a  woman  who  resided  near  Edinburgh, 
whose  husband  was  tried  and  convicted  of  having 
murdered  her  in  the  year  1826.     ''  The  body,"  says  Mr. 


Wfitson,  "  of  this  unfortunate  person  was  inspected  bv 
"  Mr.  Ncwbigging  and  myself.     We  were  informed  ol' 
"  her  having  died  suddenly.     She  seemed  to  be  about 
"  fifty  years  of  age,  of  siout  form,  of  very  low  rank, 
"  having  lived  in  a  small,   dirt)',  ill-furnished    house. 
"  having  only  some  shavings  aud  straw  upon  the  floor, 
"  covered  with  a  rug,  for  a  bed.     The  clothes  In  contact 
"  with  the  private  parts  were  stained  with  blood.     No 
'•  appearance  of  injury  could  be  perceived  on  any  pari  of 
"  the  body  externally ;  but  upon  separating  the  labia 
**  pudcndi  a  wound  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
*'  length  was  observed  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  right 
**  nymphtt.     This  wound  was  evidently  recent,  its  sur- 
"  face  being  covered  with  coagulated  blood.    Externally 
*'  it  consisted  of  a  remarkably  clean,  straight  incision 
"  parallel  with  the  nympha.      Internally   the   finger 
*'  could  be  ijitroduccd  in  four  different  directions  to  the 
"  depth  of  about  two  and  a  quarter  inchts  in  ca<:h  ; 
"  upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  division  of  the 
"  iliac  artery  ;  backwards  towards  the  tuberosity  of  the 
**  Ischium  ;  laterally  towards  the   hip-joint;  and  up- 
*'  wards  towar^U  the  mons  veneris.     In  each  direction 
*'  the  wound  wua  of  nearly  the  same  diameter,  which 
"  readily  admitted  tlic  finger,  aud  had  distinctly  an 
"  obtuse  termination.     By  injecting  warm  water  into 
**  the  large  vessels,  we  found  that  none  of  them  hod 
"  been  wounded,  and  the  penetrating  instrument  seemed 

»'*  to  have  been  forced  only  through  the  cellular  tissue. 
**  The  weapon  had  passed  up  to  the  peritoneum  at  the 
"  right  side  of  the  pelvis,  under  whicli  there  was  a  con- 
"  sideruble  effusion  of  blood,  but  hod  not  penetrated  it 
*'  Another  very  small,  but  also  very  clean  external  in- 
cision was  observed  at  the  side  of  that  above  described. 
The  Cft%ntic8  of  the  cranium,  thorax,  and  abdomen 
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"  were  each  examined,  and  their  contents  found  to  Iw 
"  quite  healthy  and  natural.  The  hsnmorrliage,  there- 
"  fore,  which  had  taken  place  from  the  wound  wm  the 
"  only  cause  which  we  could  assign  for  her  death,  and 
"  this  we  knew  from  the  nature  and  structure  (erectile 
"  spongj'  tissue)  of  the  parts  cut,  must  have  been  pro- 
"  fuse."  It  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  the  wound 
vffis  inflicted  by  a  razor. 

The  second  case  is  verj'  similar  to  that  first  described. 
It  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  woman  who  lived  in 
Edinburgh,  and  whose  suddeu  deatli  was  occasioned  by 
a  wound  received  on  the  morning  of  the  let  of  January, 
1831-  Tills  case  was  examined  by  Mr.  MitchclhiU  and 
Mr.  "Watson.  They  found  the  body  dressed  in  the  or- 
dinary day-clothes,  which  they  removed  carefully,  and 
observed  no  wound  or  tear  on  them,  bat  the  lower 
parts  were  drenched  with  blood.  They  then  discovered 
that  the  haemorrhage  had  proceeded  from  a  wound  of 
the  left  labium  pudendi,  consisting  of  a  very  clean 
incision  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  Icngtli, 
parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  labium.  When  the 
finger  was  introduced  into  this  wound,  it  entered  a 
bloody  cavity  suflicicntly  large  to  contain  a  small  hen'a 
egg,  and  from  this  cavity  the  finger  could  be  passed  up- 
wards towards  the  symphysis  pubis,  do\niward8  towards 
the  perimeum,  and  backwards  by  the  side  of  the  vagina 
and  rectum.  Its  greatest  depth  at  any  of  these  places 
was  between  two  and  three  inches.  When  the  internal 
part  of  the  wound  was  laid  open,  the  divided  orifices  of 
several  pretty  large  arteries  and  veins  were  seen,  and 
particularly  the  divided  extremities  of  the  large  artery 
going  to  the  clitoris.  By  the  evidence  adduce<l  at  the 
trial  of  two  young  men,  brothers,  for  the  murder  of 
this  woman,  it  vvas  obvious  she  had  received  a  wound 
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at  the  fii*st  floor  of  a  common  sUir,  ulmost  imiiiL'0iiit4.>Iy 
aftcr  wliich  she  was  prccipitutt;(l  headlong  to  the  liottom 
oftlieatair.  In  reference  to  these  cases  Mr.  Watson 
remarks,  "  In  both,  this  part  of  the  body  seems  to  have 
"  been  selected  by  tlie  murderers  to  effect  their  design 
"  secretly  ;  for  in  both,  particularly  in  the  first,  tlie 
"  wound  vraa  concealed  to  a  superficial  ubsen''er ;  and 
"  they  may  have  had  an  idea,  from  the  frequency  of 
"  flooding  in  females,  that  their  death  might  have  been 
'•  supposed  to  have  hnppencd  either  from  (his  cause  or 
"  by  accideutally  injuring  themselves  by  sitting  do^ti 
''  upon  some  sharp  body.  For  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
"  in  both  cases  the  jirobable  murderers  were  the  first 
"  to  go  for  medical  aid  to  the  deceased.'' 

Circumstances  affecting  the  medico-Ugal  charachr  of 
wounds. — So  far  we  have  considered  wounds  according 
to  the  consequences  that  usually  attend  them  :  but  the 
medical  jurist  should  ever  bear  ul  mind  the  fact  that 
injuries,  naturally  belonging  to  the  clusa  of  slight 
wounds,  may  acquire  the  character  of  severe,  dangerous, 
or  mortal,  from  the  co<operatioQ  of  circumstances  more 
or  less  eSktrancous,  and  therefore  relieving  the  inflictor 
more  or  less  from  responsibility.  Wc  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  memorable  aphorism  of  Mr.  liobbs,  thai 
there  was  never  a  wound  but  it  might  prove  mortal. 
Let  us  now  inqiure  into  those  circumstances  tliat  arc 
thus  capable  of  altering  the  medico-legal  character  of 
wounds  :  these  are  age,  sex^  constitutional  peculiarities, 
previous  injury  or  disease,  subsequent  injury  or  disease, 
malum  regimen. 

Of  at/e  it  may  be  said  that  adult  age  is  on  tlic  whole 
the  most  favourable  to  recovery  from  injuries  ;  of  ihta 
we  have  a  very  striking  example  in  the  case  of  buras, 
the  effects  of  which  nrc  much  more  severely  felt  by 
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ig  subjects,  and  the  mortality  atteiiiUng  them  is 
greater  lu  this  cliias  tlian  in  persons  who  have  reached 
adult  age.  Fractures  may  perliapa  form  an  exception 
to  this,  as  ic  is  observed  that  this  species  of  injury  is  less 

I  fatal  in  children. 

Scj:  is  a  circumstance  of  aggravation  in  the  case  of 
blows  on  the  breast  of  a  female.  This  organ  being  in 
early  life  endowed  with  peculiar  sensibility,  and  in 
later  years  being  prone  to  take  on  cancerous  action 
when  excited  by  injun,',  is  naturally  a  very  vulnerable 
part,  and  a  comparatively  trilling  blow  in  this  situation 
may  be  followed  by  the  severest  effects.  In  like  man- 
ner an  injury  on  the  abdomen  of  a  pregnant  woman 
must  be  regarded  as  a  more  dangerous  accident  than 
the  same  force  applied  under  different  circumstances. 
Constitutional  peculiarities  do  not  form  a  good  excul- 

[pAtory  plea  unless  the  wound  be  slight.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  constitutional  infirmities  and  malformation. 
Slight  wounds  may  be  rendered  dangerous,  and  even 
mortal,  from  an  extreme  irritability  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. \Ve  see  this  in  the  different  effects  produced  on 
different  patients  by  surgical  operations,  some  bearin;); 
with  fortitude  what  others  uimccountably  sink  under. 
The  scrofulous  diathesis  and  venereal  taint  influence  the 
result  of  wounds,  and  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints 
have  succeeded  in  such  constitutions  to  injuries  which 
would  have  been  of  little  consequence  in  sound  ones. 
The  hicmorrhngic  diathesis  is  one  calculated  to  increase 
in  a  remarkable  manner  the  danger  of  slight  wounds, 
some  striking  examples  of  which  have  been  already 
mentioned.  Original  or  accidental  malformation  may 
likewise  contribute  to  the  fatal  effects  of  a  slight  injury. 
Thus,  transposition  of  tlic  viscera  may  bring  an  organ 
within  reach  of  a  woimd  that  mi^ht  have  been  other- 
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wise  harmless.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  such 
malformation  is  preserved  in  the  museum  of  tlic  Dublin 
College  of  Surgeons.  The  subject  was  a  woman  »d. 
vancL'tl  in  life,  who  died  in  one  of  the  hospitals  of  the 
House  of  Industry,  and  who  had  never  given  any  intli- 
cation  during  life  of  her  peculiar  formation.  On  exam- 
ination of  the  body  after  death,  all  the  viscera  of  the 
thorax  and  abdomen  were  found  transposed.  The 
heart  was  at  the  right  side,  the  liver  at  the  left,  the 
stomach  and  spleen  at  the  right,  the  cox'um  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa,  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  in  the 
right,  and  all  the  bloodvessels  were  transposed  to 
correspond.  But  besides  such  a  general  transposition, 
there  may  also  be  a  partial  m«l petition.  Thus,  an 
artery  usually  deeply  seated  may  take  a  superticiu) 
course,  and  prove  a  source  of  danger  in  case  of  a  slight 
wound  inflicted  in  that  situation.  A  case  in  which 
death  occurred  in  consequence  of  malposition  of  an 
artery  happened  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced surgeons  in  Dublin  some  years  ago.  A  fish- 
bone stuck  in  the  throat  of  an  individual,  who  applied 
to  the  gentleman  alluded  to  for  relief.  A  probong 
was  passed  dowTi  the  cesophagus,  wheix  suddenly  an 
immense  gush  of  blood  took  place  from  the  mouth  of  the 
patient,  and  he  dropped  dead  in  his  hands.  On  ex- 
amining the  body  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  unex- 
j)cctcd  fatality,  it  was  found  that  the  arteria  innominata^ 
instead  of  foUowiug  its  usual  course  in  front  of  the 
trachea,  had  dipped  down  between  it  and  the  (bsophagua, 
just  at  the  spot  where  the  fish-bone  had  lodged,  the 
point  of  which  had  been  forced  by  the  probang  through 
the  CDSophagus  into  the  artery,  and  thus  caused  the 
death  of  the  patient.  Besides  these  congenital  matfor- 
nmtions,  there  may  be  accidental  displacement   of  u. 
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viscus,  ns  in  hernia,  by  which  a  blow  in  cei'tain  situa- 
tions will  be  made  more  dangerous. 

Previous  injuiy  or  disease  is  a  pica  sometimes  set  up 
in  extenuation  of  guilt ;  but  it  is  a  feeble  one,  and  in 
fact  untenable  if  the  injury  is  of  a  usually  dangerous 
character,  or  has  manifestly  accelerated  the  death  of 
the  individual.  It  may,  however,  be  used  with  ad- 
vantage if  the  injury  was  slight ;  but  the  degree  of 
weight  that  should  be  allowed  to  it  in  law  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  of  decision.  The  cliief  questions  on  the 
subject  are,  Ist,  Was  the  new  injury  adequate  to  cause 
serious  mischief  in  ordinary  cases?  2nd,  Whether  did 
the  injury  or  the  previous  disease  or  accident  occasion 
death?  3rd,  Did  the  alleged  previous  harm  really  ex- 
ist, or  was  it  tlic  consequence  of  the  injury?  Cliaussier 
relates  the  case  of  a  boy  who  was  killed  by  a  very 
gentle  stroke  of  a  switch  upon  the  head,  which  in  ordi- 
nary  cases  would  have  caused  no  mischief,  but  proved 
fatal  in  this  in  consequence  of  previous  absorption  of 
the  skull  at  the  particular  part  struck.  An  interesting 
illustration  of  the  second  question  has  already  been 
quoted  from  the  same  author,  in  which  death  was  pro- 
duced by  the  bursting  of  an  internal  aneurism.  Cases 
■that  come  under  our  third  head  are  very  common  ;  we 
will  content  ourselves  by  quoting  one  by  Dr.  Klapp  of 
Philadelphia.*  An  individual  in  that  city,  who  wna  In 
habits  of  intcmpcmnce,  engaged  in  a  brawl,  received 
an  injuiy,  and  died  thirty  eight  hours  after  the  affray. 
He  walked  and  spoke  after  receiving  the  injury,  and 
even  drank  part  of  a  pint  of  spirits,  but  was  shortly 
seized  with  insensibility,  dilated  pupils,  and  oppressed 
breathing,  and  died  without  any  return  of  sense.     The 

*  Ameiicau  Medical  Recorder,  v.  L  p.  150,  juul  B«ck,  by  DKl-wftl,  p. 
3&S. 
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nne  and  the  brain  beneath  Uic  injured  part  were  ex- 
nmiacd  and  found  natural.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  cardia  and  the  upper  part  of  tlie  stomach  won: 
greatly  inflami:d  ;  the  other  parts  were  not  dis<!asi.'d. 
Defore  the  court,  Drs.  Hartshorn  and  Klapp  gave  it  as 
their  opinion  that  the  injury  to  the  head  had  not  been 
the  cause  of  death,  and  that  there  was  no  appearance 
of  a  blow  on  or  near  the  region  of  the  stomach.  A 
vcrilict  «f  acquittiil  wiis  the  result.  But  supposing  the 
injury  to  be  of  such  a  kind  as  would  alone  prove  fatal* 
then  the  second  <{uestion  arises,  Whether  did  the  injury 
or  the  previous  disease  cause  death?  There  are  circum* 
stances  which  may  render  this  a  nice  question  to 
answer  :  tlius,  for  instance,  the  disease  and  the  injur)' 
may  cause  the  same  symptoms  and  appearances  as  in 
apoplexy  and  extravasation  of  blood  from  a  blow.  In 
cases  of  this  kind  confusion  and  difficulty  are  sure  to 
occur,  when  th«  investigation  is  made  according  to  the 
Continental  system  ;  but  in  these  countries  the  animus 
with  which  the  injury  was  inflicted  being  the  chief  ob« 
ject  sought  after,  the  medical  witness  is  saved  from  the  i 
nice  distuictions  laid  down  in  foreign  authors. 

Sxibseqitent  injury  or  disease  may  also  alter  the 
inedico-lcgftl  character  of  injuries.  It  may  happen  that 
n  disease  totally  unconnected  with  the  eftccts  of  an 
injury  may  invade  a  person  who  has  received  a  wound, 
and  carry  him  off.  This  is  a  case  which  sometimes 
creates  great  difficulty.  Thus,  n  typhous  fever  may 
attack  an  individual  labouring  under  a  wound  of  the 
head,  or  spontaneous  pleurisy  may  occur  after  injury 
to  the  chest ;  in  botli  of  which  cases  it  is  evident  that 
great  obscurity  must  exist-  We  recollect  the  case  of 
a  boy  who  was  admitted  into  the  Hichmond  Hospital, 
Hublin,  labouring  under  a  wound  of  the  head  with  a 
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Brntill  depressed  fracture  of  the  right  paricttil  bone. 
He  weut  on  well  for  some  days,  wlicn  hcadiiche  came 
on,  flushed  countenance,  fast  and  hard  pulse,  dry  and 
burning  akin,  and  thirst  with  sickness  of  stomach.  It 
was  at  once  supposed  that  inllammation  of  the  brain 
had  set  in,  and  preparations  were  making  for  trephin- 
ing him,  when  attention  was  accidentally  turned  to 
his  right  arm,  from  which  he  had  been  bled  on  the  day 
of  his  admission,  and  in  it,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
puncture,  and  spreading  up  the  arm  under  the  fascia, 
a  large  collection  of  matter  was  discovered,  on  the 
libcratioa  of  which  all  the  bad  symptoms  gradually 
disappeared,  and  the  boy  recovered  well  without  any 
operation.  This  was  a  casein  which  a  subsequent  dis- 
ease put  on  the  appearance  of  tlie  worst  consequences 
of  the  injury,  and  was  at  first  mistaken  for  them. 

Zacchias  relates  an  instance  illustrative  of  the  diffi- 
culty tliat  may  occur  in  these  cases.  During  a  period 
in  which  the  plague  raged  at  Rome,  a  man  received  a 
wound  on  the  head  which  denuded  the  bone,  hut  left 
no  fracture.  The  wound  appeared  favourable  for  tlie 
first  three  days  ;  but  at  the  termination  of  that  jieriod 
a  fever  came  on,  accompanied  with  bilious  vomiting 
and  violent  inflammation  of  the  wounded  part.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  wound  was  gangrenous,  pctccbise 
and  buboes  occurred,  and  he  died  on  the  sixth.  It  ap- 
pcured  afterwards  that  he  had  been  visited  during  the 
first  two  days  of  his  illness  by  a  friend,  who  had  died 
of  the  plague  on  the  fourth  day  after  communicating 
the  disease  to  the  wounded  person.  Tetanus  Is  a  conse- 
quence of  wounds  which  must  occur  to  every  one  as 
likely  to  alter  their  medico-legal  character.  A  cose 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  England,  m  which  the 
supeiTention  of  this  disease  upon  a  slight  injury  liad  a 
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great  influence  upon  the  fate  of  a  prisoner.  A  gentle-, 
man  fireU  a  gitn  loaded  with  small  shot  at  a  boy  whom] 
he  fonnd  trespassing  on  his  ground.  He  wounded  him 
slightly  in  the  h-g,  and  the  boy  nppcared  going  on  well 
until  he  was  attacked  with  tetanus,  of  which  disease  be 
died.  The  gentleman  was  tried,  found  guilty  of  murder, 
and  executed.  This  case  forms  a  good  example  of  what 
has  just  been  stated  respecting  the  English  practice  in 
such  cases  ;  for  if  the  wound  had  been  inflicted  with  a 
stick,  or  whip,  or  other  implement,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a  verdict  of  murder  would  not  have  been  returned 
against  the  prisoner ;  but  a  gun  having  been  used,  made 
it  appear  that  the  intent  was  to  do  some  grievous 
bodily  harm,  and  tlie  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law  was 
accordingly  inflicted. 

Malum  reghnen^  or  improper  treatment,  often  coosti- 
tutes  a  very  strong  exculpatory  plea,  as  by  ic  the 
character  of  wounds  may  be  materially  altered  for  the 
worse.  Accidental  or  inevitable  want  of  skilful  attend- 
ance is  not  a  valid  plea  ;  but  if  the  omission  was  inten- 
tional or  avoidable,  it  takes  off  the  responsibility  of  the 
iiiflictor  in  a  great  degree.  If  a  patient  should  refuse 
to  submit  to  proper  treatment,  or  should  persevere  in 
the  use  of  forbidden  articles  of  food,  or  should  expose 
himself  to  cold  or  a  vitiated  atmosplicre,  it  ia  plain  that 
he  must  contribute  to  place  himself  in  a  more  unfavour- 
able  position,  the  result  of  which  can  only  be  charged 
on  himself.  On  the  pait  of  the  medical  attendant 
misgovcrnment  may  arise  either  from  negligence  or  Iwid 
treatment,  by  either  of  which  the  danger  of  a  wounded 
person  may  l>e  greatly  aggravated.  "  In  general,"  says 
Dr,  Beck,  "  when  a  dissection  proves  that  no  wound 
"  mortal  in  its  nature  has  been  received,  and  when  none 
"  of  the  circumstances  already  enumerated  cim  be  urged 
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"  as  causing  its  fatality,  the  death  of  the  patient  should 
*'  be  attributed  to  the  surgical  attendant  rather  thau  to 
"  the  author  of  the  wound,  provided  it  can  be  proved 
"  that  he  neglected  the  sick  person,  or  maltreated  him 
"  by  leaving  foreign  bodies  in  the  wound  which  might 
"  have  been  taken  away  ;  by  not  suppressing  hainiop. 
"  rliage  ;  by  not  evacuating  collections  of  pus  wlien 
"  necessary  \  by  employing  tents  unnecessarily;  by  ne- 
"  glecting  or  hunying  operations  ;  or  by  not  causing 
"  the  proper  regimen  to  be  observed."* 

In  cases  where  bodies  are  found  dead  fi*om  wounds 
or  bruises,  a  vcrj'  important  question  arises  which  the 
medical  jurist  is  frequently  called  upon  to  solve, — that 
is,  are  tlie  wounds  the  result  of  suicide,  of  accident,  or 
of  murder  ?  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  in  which 
our  aiisistance  is  required,  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  are  so  well  known,  or  can  be  so  proved  by  wit- 
nesses, that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  cause  of  in- 
jury or  of  the  true  author  of  it  But  there  arc  cases 
in  which,  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  justice,  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  the  wounds  inflicted  on  an  indi- 
vidual were  by  liiinself  or  others.  The  solution  of  this 
question  Is  always  delicate,  oflen  embarrassing,  and 
very  difficult.  The  circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in 
this  mqniry  are, — first,  the  seat  of  tlie  wounds  ;  second- 
ly, their  direction  ;  thirdly,  the  probable  weapon  used. 
There  are  few  wounds  that  one  person  can  inflict  upon 
another  which  may  not  be  accomplished  by  an  indivi- 
dual on  himself.  Some,  however,  form  an  exception 
on  account  of  their  extreme  difficulty.  For  instance, 
it  would  be  hard  tx>  believe  that  a  wound  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  in  the  spinal  marrow  wjis  selt- 
inflicted  ;  and  in  death  from  fire-arms  wounds  from 

*  MeiL  Jur.  bjr  Darwall,  ^  327. 
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behind  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have  been  volun- 
tarily cfTucted.  Incised  wounds  arc  seldom  inflicted 
for  the  purpose  of  suicide  except  on  the  throat,  but 
instances  have  occurred  where  individuals  have  resort- 
ed to  wounds  of  the  extremities  and  amputation  of  Uic 
penis  for  this  purpose.  A  case  occurred  recently  with- 
in our  own  knowledge,  where  the  suicide,  having 
failed,  as  often  liappens,  to  destroy  himself  hy  cutting 
his  throat,  deliberately  bored  his  left:  arm,  and  cut  it 
across  to  the  bone,  dividing  the  brachial  artery,  from 
which  he  bled  to  death.  The  circumstance  of  fire-arnis 
bein^  discharged  in  the  mouth  of  an  individual  is  suffi. 
cient  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  was  not  done  by  the 
hand  of  another.  Thus,  attention  to  the  scat  of  the 
wound  will  often  determine  whether  it  is  the  result  of 
accident,  suicide,  or  homicide,  and  will  throw  light  up. 
on  the  evidence  of  witnesses  as  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  injury  was  inflicted.  The  direction 
of  the  wound  will  likewise  often  determine  the  intent, 
and  the  question  of  suicide  or  homicide.  When  the 
wound  does  not  pass  through  the  body,  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  direction  in  which  it 
came  and  in  which  it  passes.  In  a  case  of  supposed 
suicide  by  means  of  a  knife  or  pistol,  the  course  of  the 
wound  should  be  examined,  whether  it  he  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  the  length  of  the  arm  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  situation  and  direction  of  the  injuiy. 
It  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  right  or  left  hand 
has  been  used  ;  and  as  the  former  is  that  most  com- 
monly employed,  the  diniction  should  correspond  with 
it ;  but  if  the  direction  corresponds  with  the  left,  it 
should  then  be  inquired  whether  the  deceased  were 
lcf^banded.  When  a  wound  is  alleged  to  have  been 
intlictcd  hy  accident,  we  may  inrjuire  into  the  probabi- 
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li^  of  tlie  statemoDt  by  comparing  the  stature  of  tlie 
body  with  that  of  the  inHictor,  and  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  at  the  moment  the  wound  was  received.  In 
fact  a  stab  given  by  an  individual  of  small  stature  to 
one  of  greater  size  is  natnrally  directed  from  below 
upwards,  and  the  contrary  if  it  is  the  hirger  of  the  two 
who  has  inflicted  it.  An  example  of  this  occurred 
some  years  ago  at  Marseilles,*  in  two  men  of  diifercnt 
height,  who  fought  a  duel  with  swi)rds  on  a  public 
walk.  The  weapon  of  each  of  the  combatants  reached 
the  heart  of  the  other  at  the  same  moment,  and  they 
fell  dead  together.  Their  bodies  being  examined,  it 
WHS  found  that  the  wound  given  by  the  small  man  was 
directed  from  below  upwards,  and  that  by  the  larger 
from  above  downwards.  The  sitnation  and  mode  in 
which  a  wound  is  inflicted  will  often  point  out  the  in- 
tention of  the  perpetrator.  Foderef  relates  a  case 
illustrative  of  this  point.  A  miller  was  assassinated  at 
bis  own  door  by  a  but«hcr,  who  pretended  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  killing  him,  but  had  only  threatened 
him  with  his  knife  in  consequence  of  some  maltreat- 
ment which  he  had  received  ;  that  the  miUer  renewed 
the  attack,  and  in  attempting  to  pursue  him,  made  a 
false  step  and  had  fallen  on  the  weapon.  A  single 
external  wound,  which  led  downwards  to  two  wounds 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  interval  of  two  lines,  shewed  that  the  ac- 
cused had  employed  the  same  method  to  destroy  his 
victim  as  that  used  by  butchers  in  that  country  to  kill 
cattle  ;  that  is,  after  having  driven  the  knife  into  the 
heart,  they  withdraw  it  some  dist-oncc,  and  rcplnngc  it, 
so  as  to  make  a  second  internal  wound.     Thus  (he 
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direction  of  the  wound  compared  witli  the  respective 
statures  of  the  tn'o  adversaries,  (the  butcher  being  much 
smaller  than  the  miller,)  proved  that  the  blow  bad 
been  inflicted  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  that  ia, 
■whilst  the  miller  was  sitting  at  his  door,  and  not  by  a 
fall  after  getting  on  his  feet,  in  which  case  the  woiuid 
must  have  taken  on  opposite  direction. 

In  case  of  wounds  from  fire-arms  perforating  the 
body,  different  opinions  have  been  formed  as  to  whether 
this  circumstance  should  determine  the  distance  at 
which  the  shot  was  tired  ;  and  at  first  we  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  if  a  pistol  bullet  passed  through,  the 
instrument  from  which  it  was  discharged  must  hairc 
been  very  near.  But  this  is  found  to  depuud  so  much 
upon  the  strength  of  tlic  charge,  the  direction  of  the 
ball,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  parts  of  the  body, 
that  we  cannot  venture  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  if. 
It  is,  however,  of  importance  to  he  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  entrance  and  exit  wound,  as  a  means  of 
ascertaining  the  direction  of  the  shot.  That  made  on 
entering  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  hns  its  edges 
inverted  and  dopressed  ;  whUe  the  latter  is  much 
larger,  with  ragged,  everted,  and  uneven  edges, — a 
circumstance  depending  upon  the  direction  in  which 
the  force  is  applied  to  the  sktn,  as  well  us  upon  the 
diminished  velocity  of  the  ball.  This  appearance  may 
also  be  observed  in  the  clothing,  and  is  even  more  con- 
stant there  than  in  tlic  person  of  the  sufferer,  and 
should  in  all  cases  be  looked  for,  as  being  capable  of 
removing  all  doubts  upon  this  point  which  might 
otherwise  exist,  ^\^len  any  of  the  flat  bones  are  per- 
forated by  balls,  the  same  diifcrence  in  the  size  and 
appearance  of  the  two  openings  is  to  be  observed.  A 
trial  in  which  the  defence  rested  upon  the  difl*erence 
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between  the  wounds  took  place  a  few  years  ago  in  Kent» 
and  is  recorded  by  Dr.  (jordon  Smitb.*  An  officer  in 
the  preventive  service  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of 
a  man  who  was  shot  in  the  niglit,  under  circumstances 
of  a  suspicious  nature  as  to  his  pursuit  at  the  time. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  he  wius  in  company  with  a 
party  of  smugglers,  and  came  by  his  death  accidentally. 
He  was  retreating  before  the  prisoner,  who  tripped,  and 
in  the  fall  his  gun  went  off.  It  seems  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  several  shots  were  fired  on  the  part  of  the  smug- 
glers in  their  retreat,  and  that  the  deceased  was  killed 
by  one  of  them.  This  appeared  from  the  testimony  of 
a  navy  surgeon  of  considerable  experience,  who  ex- 
amined the  body.  ITc  found  the  wound  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  groin  much  smaller  than  that  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  buttock,  which  was  twice  or  three  times  the 
size  of  the  former,  and  was  ragged  and  uneven.  Frag- 
ments t)f  the  bone  were  likewise  felt  at  the  hinder 
opening,  but  none  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  From 
these  appearances  he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  ball  had 
entered  in  front,  and  hud  consequently  come  £rom  his 
own  party. 

The  probable  weapon  i^ith  which  a  wound  was  in- 
flicted will  often  assist  in  disclosing  the  true  nature  of 
the  accident.  The  singularity  of  shape  which  some 
wounds  present,  and  the  comparison  that  may  be  made 
between  thera  and  that  of  diilercnt  instruments,  has 
sometimes  served  to  illuminate  obscure  cases.  Such  is 
tJie  case  related  by  Dcsgranges,  and  quoted  by  Fodcrt^, 
of  an  individual  who,  having  got  drunk  in  a  pot-house, 
left  it  to  return  home  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  snow.  He  was  fonn<l  dead 
the  following  morning,  beside  h  ditch  near  his  own 
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liouse,  Dcsgraiiges  examined  the  body,  wbieh  at  first 
offured  no  trace  of  wound,  bruise,  or  violence  ;  but  on 
turning  the  head  froni  left  to  right,  an  oblique  wound 
■wu»  discovered  scarcely  three-quarters  of  im  inch  iii 
extent,  under  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  about  tlic 
height  of  the  hirjTix.  Tlic  little  finger  introduced  into 
this  wound  shewed  it  to  be  wider  and  more  extensive 
within  than  appeared  from  the  external  incision.  The 
clothes  of  the  deceased  were  stained  with  blood,  and 
there  was  u  large  quantity  poured  out  on  the  snow.  It 
appeared  that  this  wound  hod  been  inflicted  with  an 
auger,  which  the  deceased  had  carried  out  of  the  pot- 
house under  his  arm,  with  the  point  foremost,  and  upon 
which  he,  being  drunk  and  hardy  able  to  walk,  had 
fallen.  This  instrument  was  found  lying  beside  him 
covered  with  dry  blood,  having  been  extricated  by  the 
decca-sed  from  the  wound,  but  not  before  it  had  wounded 
the  left  carotid  artery. 

Wliile  upon  this  point,  we  think  it  well  to  insert  the 
declaration  of  Sir  Everard  Home  relative  to  the  re- 
markable case  of  the  death  of  Sellis,  a  servant  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  simultaneous  injury 
received  by  His  Uoyal  Highness.  Sir  Evcrard's  decla- 
rattun  seems  to  indicate  that  SelHs  had  committed 
suicide  after  attempting  the  life  of  the  duke.  "  I 
"  visited  tlie  duke,"  he  says,  "  upon  his  being  wounded, 
"  and  found  my  way  from  the  great  hall  to  his  apart- 
"  ment  by  the  traces  of  blood  which  were  left  on  the 
'*  passages  and  staircase.  I  found  him  on  the  bed,  still 
"  bleeding,  his  shirt  deluged  with  blood,  and  the  drapery 
"  above  the  pillow  sprinkled  with  blood  from  a  wounded 
"  artery,  which  puts  on  an  appearance  that  cannot  bo 
"  mistaken  by  those  who  liave  seen  it.  This  could  not 
"  have  happened  had  not  the  head  been  Ipng  on  the 
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"  pillow  when  it  was  wounded.  The  niglit-ribaml, 
"  which  wns  wadded,  the  cap,  scalp,  and  skull  were 
"  obUijuely  divided,  so  that  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries 
"  of  the  brain  could  be  distinguished."..."  While  drc88- 
"  ing  these  wounds,  a  report  came  that  Sellis  was  dead. 
"  I  went  to  his  apartment,  found  the  body  lying  on  ita 
"  side  on  the  bed,  without  the  coat  and  neckcloth,  the 
"  throat  cut  so  effectually  that  he  could  not  have  aur- 
"  vived  a  minute  or  two.  The  lengtli  and  direction  of 
"  the  wound  was  such  as  left  no  doubt  of  its  being  given 
"  by  his  own  hand  ;  any  struggle  would  have  made  it 
"  irregular.  He  had  not  even  changed  his  position  ; 
"  his  hands  lay  as  they  do  in  a  person  who  has  fainted. 
"  They  had  no  marks  of  violence  upon  thera.  His  coat 
"  hung  upon  a  chair  out  of  the  reach  of  blood  from  the 
"  bed  ;  the  sleeve  from  the  wrist  to  the  shoulder  was 
"  sprinkled  with  blood,  quite  dry,  evidently  from  a 
"  wounded  artery,  and  from  such  kind  of  sprinkling 
"  the  assassin  of  the  duke  could  not  escape."* 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  upon  cases  of  death  from 
fire-arms  by  attention  to  collateral  circumstances.  Thus, 
in  some  instances  the  crime  has  been  brought  home  to 
an  individual  by  means  of  tlie  wadding  employed.  A 
case  of  this  kind  occuiTed  in  France  in  1818,  and  a 
similar  one  more  recently  in  England  ;  in  both  of  which 
the  wadding  was  examined,  and  discovered  to  have 
been  torn  from  paper  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
murderer.  If  the  ball  be  discovered,  a  corapari.son  or 
it  witJi  the  gun  or  pistol  from  wliich  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  fired  may  assist  in  the  enquiry.  Thus,  in  a 
case  of  alleged  suicide  in  which  tlic  pistol  was  found 
beside  the  body,  on  comparing  the  ball  with  the  barrel 
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of  it,  it  was  found  too  large  to  have  entered  it^  and  so 
the  qucHtiun  of  suicide  was  set  at  rc8t,  uiid  uttention 
was  directed  to  detect  tlic  murderer.     If  a  flint  pistol 
have  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  it  has 
been    imagined  that  the  discoloration   of  the  fingers 
from  the  combustion  of  the  priming  would  confirm  the 
case  as  one  of  suicide ;  but  this  mark,  besides  being 
capable  of  imitation  by  a  crafty  assassin,  is  becoming 
every  day  of  leas  value,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
application  of  detonating  locks  to  all  kinds  of  fire-arms. 
Persona  found  burned. — In  cases  where  bodies  are 
found  dead  with  traces  of  extensive   burning  upon 
them,  the  medical  jurist  to  whom  the  investigation 
may  be  committed  has  some  delicate  and  interesting 
questions  to  solve.     This  difficulty  has  been   of  late 
years  increased  by  the  admission  of  the  possibility  of 
spontaneous  human  combustion,  and  he  is  now  expected 
to  state — first,  whether  burning  was  the  cause  of  death 
or  not,  or,  in  otlicr  words,  whether  the  body  was  burned 
before  or  after  death  ;   second,  whether  tlic  burning 
was  spontaneous  or  ordinary  combustion.    It  is  much  to 
be  fcurod  that  a  want  of  information  respecting  tlie 
peculiarities  of  these  different  cases  has  led,  even  in 
times  not  very  remote,  to  the  condemnation  of  innocent 
persons.     "  On  a  vu,  dans  le  courant  da  dixhuiti^mc 
''  8iecle,condamn6iiperirsur  I'cchafaud  un  mullicureux 
'*  habitant  dc  Rhcims,  accus^  d'avoir  assassine  sa  femme, 
"  et  dc  I'uvoir  ensuitc  brulee,  afin   do  se  derober  uu 
"  supplice  qui  Tattendait ;    et  M  .  Vigne  a  jettti   dea 
"  fleures  sur  la  m^moire  de  I'infortune  Millet,  dont  U 
"  femme  sujcttc  a  rivrogncric  fut  trouv*5c  le  20  F6vrier, 
"  1725,  presque  entiJ^rement  consumfe  dans  sa  cuisine, 
"  a  un  pied  ct  dcmie  du  foyer."*    Two  cases  related  by 

•  Fodet^  M6d.  Ug.  torn.  Ui.  ^  304. 
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Dr.  Christison,*  on  tlio  nuthority  of  tlic  late  Dr.  Duncan, 
appear  to  us  of  a  similar  nature.  In  each  the  prisoner 
was  accused  of  having  murdered  his  wife,  and  burnt 
the  body  afterwards  to  conceal  the  murder.  "The 
"  first  was  the  case  of  a  man,  Gilchrist,  who  was  cJ>n- 
**  dcmncd  and  executed  at  Glasgow.  The  prisoner  and 
**  his  wife  lived  on  tolerably  good  terms,  but  used  to 
"  take  fits  of  rambling,  and  get  drunk  for  days  together. 
"  At  last,  on  one  of  Ihcfie  occasions,  after  tlieir  return 
"  home  in  the  evening,  the  people  who  lived  in  the 
"  floor  above  them  heard  a  noise  like  that  of  two  per- 
"  sons  struggling,  and  soon  afterwards  a  rattling  or 
"  g"''g'i"g  *^il  moaning,  as  of  one  choking  or  bleeding 
"  to  death.  They  so  strongly  suspected  that  all  was 
"  not  right,  that  they  called  down  to  Gilclirist  through 
"  the  floor  tliat  they  were  airaid  he  was  killing  his  wile, 
i  "  In  no  long  time  they  were  furtlicr  alarmed  by  the 
"  smell  of  fire  and  the  filling  of  the  house  with  smoke  ; 
*'  upon  which  they  went  down  to  Gilchrist's  apartment 
"  and  demanded  admission.  After  some  delay  he  ad- 
"  mittcd  them,  and  in  doing  so  appeared  to  have  come 
"  out  of  an  inner  room,  where  he  said  he  was  asleep  in 
"  bed.  On  letting  them  iu,  he  stumbled  over  the  body 
"  of  his  wife,  who  lay  in  the  outer  apartment  quite  dead, 
"  kneeling  before  a  chair  and  very  much  burnt.  In 
"  these  circumstances  the  prisoner  was  accused  of  hav- 
"  ing  murdered  her,  and  then  burnt  the  body  to  coU' 
"  ceul  the  manner  of  death  j  while,  on  the  contrary,  he 
"  alleged  he  had  gone  to  bed  tired,  and  knew  notliing 
^  of  what  had  befallen  her  till  he  was  awakened  by  his 
"  neighbours,  and  that  he  presumed  her  clothes  had 
"  caught  fire  while  she  was  intoxicated  and  burnt  her 
"  to  death.     The  medical  gentleman  who  had  been  ap- 

*  £diiL  M«d.  aud  Sarg-  Jouimd,  rtA.  xxxv.,  p.  316. 
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'*  pointed  to  examine  the  body,  merely  reported  that 
"  they  found  the  body  so  much  burnt  tliat  thuy  could 
"  learn  nothing  from  it  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  The 
"  general  evidence  waa  all  against  the  prisoner.  He 
*'  was  accordingly  condetoned,  although  tlie  precise 
"  manner  of  hia  wife's  death  was  not  proved  even  pre- 
^  sumptivcly,  and  the  sentence  was  put  in  execution  ; 
'*  but  to  the  very  last  hti  vehumuutly  and  sulemnly  de- 
"  nicd  that  he  was  guilty."  The  second  case  occurred 
to  Dr.  Duncan  within  the  same  year,  at  Leith.  "  The 
"  general  evidence  was  of  the  same  nature  as  in  the 
"  case  of  Gilchrist,  but  even  stronger  against  the  pri- 
"  soncr.  He  lived  on  bud  terms  with  his  wife.  On 
"  the  evening  of  her  death  she  returned  home  at  n  late 
"  hour  with  a  lighted  caudle,  after  getting  some  wliis* 
*•  key  at  a  neighbour's.  At  this  time  the  prisoner  was 
"  in  bed  ;  but  some  time  afterwards  there  was  heard 
**  a  considerable  noise  like  tliat  of  struggling,  and  of 
"  chairs  pushed  up  and  down  die  room  ;  and  after  this 
"  the  man  waa  heard  in  an  adjoining  bedroom,  endea* 
"  vouring  to  quiet  his  child  who  waa  crying.  Pre- 
"  sontly  the  neighbours  were  alarmed  by  a  strong 
"  smell  of  tire  proceeding  from  tlie  prisoner's  apart- 
*'  mcnts.  At  last  a  man  forced  his  way  in  by  breaking 
**  the  window.  On  entering  he  found  the  room  full  of 
"  smoke,  and  observed  something  burning  red  in  a 
'*  corner,  over  which  he  instantly  tlirew  a  pitcher  of 
'*  water,  and  which  proved  to  be  the  body  of  the  wo- 
"  man  burning  ou  the  hearth."  Dr.  Duncan  was  pre- 
sent at  the  examination  of  the  body  under  the  she- 
riffs warrant,  and  reports  as  follows.  "  We  found 
"  some  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  belly,  burnt  to 
"  a  cinder.  We  then  examined  the  parts  on  which 
*'  the  fire  had  acted  more  moderately,  namely,  the  fiice 
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"  and  extrennties,  and  here  there  was  every  mark  of 
"  vital  reaction ;  some  spots  were  merely  red  and  in- 
**  flamed  j  others  scorched  to  a  hard  transparent  crust, 
"  but  surrounded  with  distinct  redness,  and  a  great 
"  many  blisters  filled  with  lymph  porfect]y  different 
"  from  those  produced  on  the  dead  hody,  which  are 
"  not  filled  with  a  iiuid,  but  with  air  or  vapour.  In 
"  short,  we  found  appearances  exactly  similar  to  those 
"  of  fire  on  a  living  body,  and  therefore  we  reported 
"  ua  our  uminimous  opinion  that  tlic  deceased  was 
"  burnt  to  death."  As  there  was  no  proof  of  the  pri- 
soner's having  set  fire  to  her,  he  was  not  found  guilty, 
but  the  jury  returned  the  intermediate  verdict  of  not 
proven. 

It  is  remarkable  that  although  the  possibility  of 
spontaneous  human  eombusliou  was  not  mooted  at  the 
tune  of  these  occurrences,  yet  the  acute  mind  of  Dr, 
Duncan  led  him  to  perceive  something  extraordinary 
in  the  phenomena  which  presented  tliemselvea;  and  he 
particularly  comments  upon  the  violent  and  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  fire,  compared  with  the  small  quan- 
tity  of  combustible  matter  consumed.  In  neither  case 
was  there  any  traqe  of  burning  in  the  house  or  furni- 
ture, and  in  the  last  the  woman  was  found  on  the 
hearth  with  part  of  her  clothes  unburnt,  and  a  chair 
from  which  she  had  fallen  quite  entire.  She  was  dead 
when  the  neiglibours  entered,  and  in  the  dark  the 
body  was  discovered  by  a  red  light  issuing  from  it 

Upon  reviewing  tliese  cases,  particularly  the  last,  we 
cannot  avoid  acknowledging  that  Br.  Christison  had 
some  grounds  for  believing  that  the  body  was  in  that 
singular  state  in  which  it  is  apt  to  undergo  spontaneous 
combustion  ;  it  being  diflicult  to  explain  otherwise  the 
great  extent  of  injury  inflicted.     It  is  not  our  intcn- 
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titiii  at  present  to  enter  into  a  discusuion  of  the  theory 
of  spontaneous  human  combustion^  but  we  wlah  to 
direct  the  attention  of  practitioners  to  that  interesting 
phL-noraenon,  in  order  that  they  may  be  prepared  to 
detect  it  should  it  occur  ;  and  we  have  mentioned  the 
instances  just  quoted  as  examples  in  which  a  know- 
ledge of  this  possible  peculiarly  morbid  condition  of 
body  might  have  saved  the  lives  of  innocent  persons. 
But  since  Dr.  Christison  gave  expression  to  that  opi- 
nion, it  is  right  to  add  that  liaron  Liebig  has,  in  a 
most  able  memoir,  questioned  the  possibility  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  a  pheaomenon  as  spontaticous  hu- 
man combustion.* 

Was  the  body  burnt  before  or  after  dmth  ? — This 
question  can  only  be  solved  by  a  reference  to  the  phe- 
nomena which  are  known  to  occur  on  the  application  of 
a  burning  heat  to  a  living  and  a  dead  body,  and  by 
observing  those  indications  of  vital  reaction  which  are 
l>cculiar  to  the  former,  and  remain  visible  after  life  is 
extinct.  We  arc  indebted  to  Dr.  Christisonf  for  some 
interesting  experiments  and  observations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  arriving  at  ft  more  certain  knowledge  of  these 
phenomena;  particularly  with  u  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  effects  of  a  burn  on  a  living  body  can  bo 
imitated  immediately  after  death  by  the  application  of 
heat.  It  appears  that  the  most  immediate  effect  of  the 
application  of  heat  to  a  living  body  is  a  blush  of  redness 
to  a  considerable  extent  around  the  burnt  part,  rcmov. 
able  by  gentle  pres^un;!,  disiippearing  in  no  long  time, 
and  not  permanent  after  death.  Next  to  this  in  order 
(according  to  the  author  quoted),  and  occurring  most 
generally  at  the  very  same  time,  is  a  narrow  line  of 

*  LattAK  ou  ('beuiiatry,  3jn]  nlition,  p.  S90,  oi  av<\ 
t  Ellin.  MeJ.  Mul  ^surg  Joum.  vol.  uxv.  p.  3il. 
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(loop  redness,  separated  from  the  burnt  part  by  a  stripe 
of  dead  whiteness,  bounded  towards  the  white  stripe  by 
an  abrupt  line  of  demarcation,  "passlofr  at  its  outer  edge 
by  insensible  degrees  into  the  diffuse  blush  already  de- 
scribed, but  not  capable  of  being  removed  like  it  by 
moderate  pressure.  In  every  instaTicc  in  which  Dr. 
Christison  watched  the  effects  of  the  actual  cauterj',  as 
well  as  in  those  cases  observed  for  him  by  others,  this 
deep  crimson  line  appeared  in  a  very  few  seconds,  some- 
times in  five,  generally  within  fifteen,  and  once  only 
so  late  aa  thirty  seconds.  Dr.  Christison  never  failed 
to  observe  tliis  appearance  on  the  bodies  of  persona 
burnt  a  few  hours  before  death,  forming  a  line  on  the 
entire  skin  near  the  bum,  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the  burn, 
blistering  is  the  next  appearance  in  point  of  order,  but 
it  is  not  a  very  constant  consequence  of  a  bum  if  life 
be  extinguished  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  When  the 
heat  i.s  applied  by  means  of  a  sculding  fluid,  blisters 
usually  appear  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Yet  sometimes, 
in  very  extensive  boms  of  this  kind,  especially  in 
young  children,  there  is  no  vesication  at  all  in  many 
hours.  "  It  follows,  then,  that  the  only  effects  of  bums 
"  which  appear  immediately  after  the  injury  and  remain 
"  in  tlie  dead  body  are,  first,  a  narrow  line  of  redness 
"  near  the  bum,  not  removable  by  pressure  ;  and,  ae- 
"  condly,  blisters  filled  with  suruni ;  that  the  former  is 
"  an  invariable  effect,  but  that  the  latter  is  not  always 
"  obsen'able  when  death  follows  the  burn  in  a  few 
"  minutes.'' 

In  order  to  try  whether  these  appearances  could  be 
imitated  by  the  application  of  burning  substances  after 
death,  Dr.  Cliristison  made  the  following  experiments  : 

1.  In  a  stout  young  man  who  had  poisoned  hunself 
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witli  laudanum,  a  very  hot  poker  and  a  strcaiu  of  boil- 
ing water  were  applied  to  the  akin  of  the  chest  and  in. 
side  of  the  arm  one  hour  afler  death. 

2.  A  stout  young  woman  died  in  ten  or  twelve  days 
of  a  low  typhoid  fever,  and  at  her  death  was  but  little 
attenuated.  Ten  minutes  after  death,  boiling  water 
was  poured  in  a  continuous  stream  on  the  breast  and 
outside  of  one  of  the  legs. 

3.  A  very  powerful  athletic  young  man  poisoned 
himself  with  laudanum.  Four  hours  before  death  a 
tin  vessel  filled  witli  boiling  water  was  closely  applied 
on  several  parts  of  the  anus,  and  a  hot  smoothing  iron 
was  held  to  the  outside  of  the  hip-joint.  Half  an  hour 
after  death  a  red-hot  poker  was  applied  to  three  plocca 
on  the  inside  of  the  arm.  The  body  was  examined  in 
thirty-eight  hours.  "  Some  of  the  spots  burnt  during 
"  life  presented  a  uniform  blister  filled  with  serum;  on 
"  two  there  was  no  blister,  but  the  cuticle  was  gone, 
"  and  the  true  skin  dried  into  a  reddish  translucent 
"  membrane,  at  the  edge  of  which  there  were  drops  of 
*'  serum,  and  also  particles  of  the  same  fluid  dried  by 
"  evaporation.  Round  all  these  spots  thei*e  was  more 
*'  or  less  scarlet  redness,  particularly  round  the  two 
"  spots  last  mentioned.  A  bright  red  border,  half  un 
*'  an  inch  wide,  surrounded  the  whole  burns  ;  and  the 
"  redness  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diminislicd 
"  by  firm  pressure.  The  spots  burnt  after  death  were 
"  some  of  them  clmrred  on  the  surface,  and  not  ele- 
"  vated  J  two  presented  vesications,  but  tlie  blisters 
"  were  filled  with  air,  the  cuticle  over  ihcra  dry  and 
"  cracked,  and  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  beneath  waa 
"  also  quite  dry.  On  the  white  parts  of  the  skin  there 
''  was  no  adjacent  redness."  Similar  ajipearanccs  were 
presented  in  the  two  funuor  experiments  to  those  now 
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mentioned  as  tlie  effects  produced  after  death.  Three 
other  experimenU  were  made  on  amputated  limbs  im- 
mediately after  operation,  with  results  of  a  similar 
nature.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  the 
application  of  heat  to  the  body,  even  a  few  minutes 
only  after  death,  cannot  produce  any  of  the  signs  of 
vital  reaction  formerly  described ;  and  that  a  line  of 
redness  near  the  burn,  not  removable  by  pressure,  and 
likewise  tlie  formation  of  blisters  filled  with  serum,  are 
certain  signs  of  a  burn  inflicted  during  life. 

Was  the  burning  ftp&ntaneona  or  ordinary  comhus' 
turn  f  It  is  remarkable  that  in  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  which  have  been  brought  forward  to 
support  the  theory  of  spontaneous  human  combustion, 
the  victims  were  females.  Sixteen  out  of  seventeen 
cases  related  by  Kopp,  and  all  those,  amounting  to 
eight,  given  by  Lair,  were  of  this  sex.  In  like  manner 
the  four  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Apjohn  as  having 
occurred  in  Ireland  were  all  old  women,  and  in  all  tlic 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  had  been  carried  to  a  great 
extent.  This  kind  of  combustion  is  stated  to  penetrate 
the  body  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  the  flame 
which  accompanies  it  to  be  of  a  blue  colour,  lambent, 
and  with  difficulty  extinguished  by  water :  but  although 
it  acta  so  rapidly  and  extensively  on  the  body,  it  is 
said  that  objects  in  the  neighbourhood,  unless  those 
in  actual  contact  with  it,  arc  not  attacked.  The  trunk 
of  the  body  is  the  part  that,  it  is  alleged,  suffers  most, 
being  generally  almost  entirely  consumed,  while  the 
head  and  extremities  are  less  injured.  A  peculiarly 
greasy  fuliginous  deposit  on  all  the  articles  in  the 
chamber  has  been  also  described  as  a  characteristic  of 
this  accident-  The  rapidity  and  depth  of  these  com- 
bustions, together  with  the  small  quantity  of  other 
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surrounding  combustibles  consumed,  arc  said  to  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  slowness  observed  when  bodies 
arc  Imrncd  on  a  funeroJ  pile  or  at  the  stake,  and  should 
lead  us  to  understand  that  similar  elTects  cannot  be  tlie 
work  of  criminal  intention ;  for  when  burning  isrcsorted 
to  in  order  to  conceal  crime,  its  operations  are  infinitely 
more  slow,  more  imperfect,  and  extend  more  to  sur- 
rounding objects  than  in  those  cases  which  the  sup- 
porters of  this  theory  believe  to  be  examples  of  spon. 
toncous  human  combustion. 

Persons  found  dead  from  cold. — Death  from  this 
cause  is  by  no  means  rare  in  countries  where  the  winter 
is  usually  very  severe,  as  we  learn  from  travellers 
in  Siberia,  Lapland,  Switzerland,  &c.:  and  even  Uk 
other  countries,  when  the  winter  is  unusually  severe, 
cases  occur  which  equally  illustrate  tlie  destnicuvc 
effects  of  cold.  If  such  accidents  happen  at  a  distance 
from  inhabited  places,  in  snow  and  frost,  they  are  jren- 
erally  too  strongly  marked  by  circumstances  to  be  mis- 
taken. But  they  may  occur  in  populous  places,  and 
even  in  large  cities,  and  arc  then  more  liable  to  mis- 
construction and  suspicion.  "  The  degree  of  cold  neces- 
"  sary  for  the  production  of  its  fatal  effects  varies  in  n 
"  very  remarkable  degree  with  the  strength  and  circum- 
"  stances  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied,  as  well 
"  as  with  the  rapidity  of  the  cooling  process.  In  some 
"  instances  we  find  man  enduring  an  extreme  degree  of 
"  cold  with  but  little  inconvenience,  whilst  in  others  we 
"  see  him  perishing  in  a  temperature  at  which  water  rc- 
"  tains  its  fluidity."*  There  is  a  very  striking  descrip- 
tion of  tlie  effects  of  cold  in  the  account  of  the  first 
voyage  of  Captain  Cook.  WTicn  the  Endeavour  was 
off  Terra  del  Tuego,  Sir  Joseph,  then  Mr.  Banks,  l>r, 

*  Purii  ukd  Frmliliwitw,  M«d.  Jur.  vol.  vii.  p.  69.  vcL  vn. 
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Solandor,  unJ  some  others  of  the  company  wislied  to 
makti  u  botanical  excursion  to  a  mountain  that  appeared! 
bat  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  They  set  out, 
twelve  in  number,  including  domestics.  An  intense 
cold  soon  seized  tbem,  which  they  were  encouraged  to 
resist  by  Dr.  Solander,  who  had  crossed  the  mountains 
separating  Sweden  from  Norway,  and  knew  the  fatal 
effects  of  yielding  to  its  influence.  He  assured  thcra 
that  whoever  sat  down  would  sleep,  and  that  whoever 
slept  would  never  awaken.  Nevertheless,  he  was  him- 
self the  first  to  yield  to  the  desire  for  sleep,  against 
which  he  had  warned  the  rest.  He  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  lie  down  ;  he  stretclied  himself,  and  slept  some 
time  upon  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  his  friend  Banks  could  rouse 
him  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  fire  which  he  had 
lighted.  A  black  sen^ant  of  Mr.  Banks  lay  down  also, 
replying  to  the  threats  of  death  held  out  that  he  only 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  sleep  and  die.  Vt.  Solander, 
when  aroused  at  the  end  of  five  minutes,  had  almost 
lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  his  feet  were  so  sbrimkeD 
that  his  shoes  fell  off.  It  was  not  possibh-  to  waken 
the  negro,  and  he  perished  with  another  negro  who  had 
been  left  for  a  moment  with  him  to  assist  him.  All  the 
persons  in  the  expedition  felt  the  effects  of  the  cold 
more  or  less,  but  the  whites  were  all  saved,  even  Mr. 
Buchan,  a  painter,  who  had  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  to  which 
he  was  subject. 

In  this  example,  as  well  as  from  more  recent  obser- 
vations in  the  polar  seas,  it  appears  that  a  great  degree 
of  cold,  particularly  when  joined  witli  fatigue,  produces 
in  the  body  a  stupor  and  ntunbncss  almost  insup- 
portable, and  that  the  ardent  desire  for  sleep  arising 
from  this  stupor  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  conqucre<l 
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by  fear  of  the  consequences.  We  also  perceive  that 
men  least  accustomed  to  cold  are  those  who  most  readily 
sink  under  its  influence,  as  we  find  the  negroes  dying 
while  the  whites  were  saved  ;  and  also  tliat  strengtli  of 
mind  and  body  tended  much  to  enable  the  sufferer  to 
resist,  since  Sir  floscph  Banks,  a  man  endowed  with  great 
moral  and  physical  energy,  was  the  one  who  soSercd 
least  of  the  whole  party.  The  same  cause  will  enable 
animals  to  sustain  cold  with  impunity.  For  instance, 
among  hybematiiig  animals,  as  the  dormouse  and  mar- 
mot, it  has  been  observed,  in  experiments  made  to  as- 
certain the  canae  of  their  sleep,  that  the  most  vigorous 
arc  the  most  susceptible  of  invigoration  by  heat ;  and 
that  they  are  lca.st  readily  thrown  into  a  state  of  slum- 
ber by  artificial  cold  during  summer.  Foderewho  waaa 
Swiss,  says  that  whilst  inhabiting  his  native  mountains 
all  the  cases  of  death  of  this  nature  whose  histories  he 
could  discover  were  those  of  sickly  persons,  children,  old 
men,  or  females.  From  Mr.  Brodie's  experiments,  to 
asoert^n  the  source  of  animal  heat,  it  is  plain  that  the 
temperature  of  animals  is  in  some  way  or  other  depen- 
dent upon  the  integrity  of  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  :  and  hence  the  power  of  an  animal  to  resist 
cold  will  be  determined  by  his  power  of  generating 
heat.  Now  it  is  found  that  any  cause  by  which  the 
powers  of  the  nervous  s)-3tem  are  impaired  favours  the 
action  of  cold  upon  the  body  ;  and  for  this  reason  an 
individual  labouring  under  the  effects  of  a  narcotic 
may  be  killed  by  a  degree  of  cold  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  quite  supportable.  It  is  for  this  reason,  also, 
that  intoxicated  persons  perish  in  severe  cold  more 
readily  than  those  whose  nervous  system  is  not  so  im- 
paired.   Dr.  Paris*  notices  two  instances  that  occurred 
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in  London  a  few  winters  back,  of  drunken  persons  buiug 
taken  to  the  watch-house,and  there  not  being  any  charge 
against  them,  they  were  dismissed  by  the  constable  of 
the  night,  and  perished  in  the  streets.  A  military  friend 
of  his  communicated  to  him  an  instance  where,  out  of 
a  great  number  of  troops  who  were  exposed  to  intense 
cold,  the  only  one  who  perished  was  under  the  influence 
of  intoxication.  This  was  also  exemplified  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  French  troops  from 
Russia,  for  we  learn  from  Labaume's  account  that  in- 
toxication seemed  to  insure  death. 

Mr.  Brodie  is  inclined  to  think  that  cold  probably  de- 
stroys the  principle  of  vitality  equally  in  every  part, 
and  does  not  exclusively  disturb  the  functions  of  any 
particuhir  organ.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Chassat. 

In  the  case  of  persons  found  apparently  dead  from 
cold,  if  the  accident  be  recent,  attempts  ought  to  be 
made  to  restore  Ufe.  The  application  of  heat  should 
be  very  gradual  ;  and  artificial  respiration  may  be 
tried  with  a  prospect  of  utility.  Internal  stimulants 
should  be  cautiously  administered  after  signs  of  re- 
turning animation  arc  apparent. 

Persons  found  dead  from  hunger. — Food  being  ne- 
cessary to  the  maintenance  of  life,  it  is  plain  that  its 
deprivation  cannot  be  endured  for  any  length  of  time 
witliout  causing  death,  and  those  coses  of  long  fa±»ltng, 
or  of  refraining  altogether  irom  food  for  years,  have  all 
turned  out  to  be  impositions.  It  has,  however,  been 
ascertained  that  the  want  of  nourishment  is  borne 
differently  by  different  persons,  a  difference  depending 
on  age,  health,  constitution,  sex,  &c.  Thus,  a  great 
number  of  persona  doomed  by  some  calamity  at  sea  or 
elsewhere  to  perish  by  this  dreailful  death,  do  not  nil 
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die  at  the  same  time,  bnt  some,  according  to  their  con- 
stitution, have  the  sad  privilugc  of  surviving  ihelr 
companions  in  misfortune.  Young  persons  bear  hunger 
worse  than  old,  and  sooner  sink  under  its  iniluencc, — 
a  fact  no  less  correctly  than  beautifully  illustrated  by 
I>antc  in  his  description  of  the  sufi'eriuga  of  Count 
Ugoliuo  and  his  children^  four  in  number,  all  enclosed 
in  a  dungeon  together,  and  eondetuued  to  death  by 
starvation.  The  father  is  represented  as  surviving 
until  the  eighth  day,  having  witnessed  the  death  of  liis 
eons  in  the  order  of  their  age,  beginning  with  the 
youngest.  We  see  that  in  general,  of  the  two  sexes, 
vomen  bear  the  privation  of  food  more  easily  than 
men ;  thus,  in  all  accounts  of  long  voluntary  abstinence, 
three-fourths  or  more  of  the  individuals  are  of  the 
female  sex.  Women  usually  do  not  consume  much, 
and  all  being  equal  as  to  age  and  health,  they  require 
much  less  nourishment  than  men.  The  power  of  re- 
sisting hunger  varies  also  with  the  total  privation  or 
otherwise  of  water.  Rcdi*  made  many  experiments  to 
discover  how  long  animals  could  live  without  food. 
Of  many  fowls  that  he  kept  without  eating  or  drinking, 
none  piuaed  the  ninth  day.  He  gave  to  one  as  much 
water  as  it  chose,  of  which  it  drank  freely  and  oAcn 
during  sixteen  dnj's,  and  it  did  not  die  until  the  twen- 
tieth. Bogs  in  like  manner  lived  much  longer  wlien 
allowed  water.  But  it  woidd  appear  from  a  number 
of  instances,  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  in  which  an  individual  may  be  confined  may 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  want  of  drink. 
Fodere  relates  an  instance  where  three  women  in  Pied- 
mont were  overwhelmed  by  snow,  and  shut  up  in  a 
narrow  stable  witliout  any  provision  for  thirty-eight 
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JuyR,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  were  rescued  alive  ; 
aud  he  thinks  it  probable  that  they  owed  their  preser- 
vation to  the  moiaturc  of  the  place  of  their  confinementi 
tlie  absorbents  on  the  skin  being  thus  able  to  derive  a 
certain  portion  of  fluid  for  the  use  of  the  system. 
Chaussicr  reports  the  case  of  some  workmen  who  re- 
mained fourteen  days  without  eating  or  drinking,  sliut 
up  in  a  deep  damp  quarry  by  tlie  sudden  falling  in  of 
the  roof.  They  were  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  with  a  small  feeble  pulse,  scarcely  any  heat^  and 
just  a  spark  of  life  remaining,  which  was  witlt  dilReulty 
kindled.  The  absorption  of  moisture  had  sustained 
them,  as  it  did  the  women  before  mentioned.  A  very 
striking  instance  of  the  power  of  water  to  prolong  life 
occnrrwl  in  the  case  of  Luc  Antoine  Viterbi,  who 
starved  himself  to  death  in  prison  in  Corsica.*  From 
tlic  fifth  to  the  sixth  day,  to  hunger  Insensibly  succeeded 
the  much  more  giievous  suffering  of  thirst,  which 
became  so  acute  that  on  the  sixth,  without  deviat- 
ingfrom  his  resolution,  he  began  to  moisten  bis  mouth 
occasionally,  and  to  gargle  with  a  tew  drops  of  water 
to  relieve  the  burning  pain  in  his  throat ;  but  he  let 
nothing  pass  tlic  organs  of  deglutition,  being  desirous 
not  to  assuage  the  most  insupportublt;  cravings,  but  to 
mitigate  a  pain  which  might  have  shaken  bis  resolution. 
Until  the  tenth  the  thirst  became  more  and  more  in- 
tolerable, when,  overcome  by  excess  of  pain,  he  seized 
the  jug  of  water  and  drank  immoderately.  On  the 
tbirti.'euth,  the  unhappy  man  tliinking  hiuiself  at  the 
j>oint  of  death,  again  seized  the  jug  and  drank  twice. 
On  awaking  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,  and 
finding  his  powers  restored,  he  fell  into  a  rage  with  Ids 
keepers,  protesting  that  they  had  deceived  him,  and 
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then  began  beating  Ins  licnJ  ii^aiimt  thv  vrull  uf  liitf 
prison,  and  would  incvitubly  bave  killed  himself  tiiul  he 
not  been  prevented.  During  the  nineteenth,  the  panga 
of  hunger  appeared  more  grievous  tlmn  ever ;  so  in- 
suffcrablc  indeed  were  tbcy,  that  for  tiie  first  time 
Viterbi  let  a  few  tears  escape  hira,  but  his  invincible 
mind  instantly  spumed  this  human  tribute.  On  the 
twentieth,  he  declared  to  the  gaoler  and  physician  that 
he  would  not  again  moisten  his  mouth,  and  feeling  the 
approach  of  death  he  stretched  himself,  asking,  as  on  a 
former  occasion,  whether  be  was  well  out^  and  added, 
"  I  am  prepared  to  leave  this  world."  Death  did  not 
this  time  betray  bis  hopes.  On  the  twenty-first^  Viterbi 
was  no  more.  In  this  interesting  case,  which  we  bave 
here  abridged,  we  perceive  the  effect  of  a  small  portion 
of  fluid  in  producing  vigour  in  a  body  worn  out  by 
abstinence.  There  con  be  no  doubt  that  Viterbi  would 
have  died  much  earlier  if  he  had  not  mode  use  of  the 
water.  In  the  examination  of  bt>diea  dead  from  hunger, 
the  following  characters  are  usually  observed.  There 
ia  general  emaciation  of  the  body,  together  with  an 
acrid  fetid  odour.  The  eyes  are  open  and  red,  the 
tongue  and  throat  dry,  and  the  intestinal  canal  is  empty. 
The  gall-bludder  is  usually  filled  with  bile,  which  ex- 
udes and  tinges  the  neighbouring  viscera.  The  lungs 
arc  shrivelled,  and  all  the  other  organs  healthy.  It  ia 
thought  by  Fodere  that  some  conjecture  may  be  drawn 
as  to  whether  the  person  has  been  totally  deprived  of 
water  or  not ;  for,  according  to  the  exjKtriments  of 
Dumas,  the  dogs  which  he  killed  by  thirst  had  the  ^dscera 
inflamed,  and  the  blood  thick  and  coagulated — pheno- 
mena which  did  not  present  themselves  in  the  bodies  of 
tliosc  dead  from  hunger  alone. 

Persona  found  dead  from  lightning. — IX;ath  from  this 
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cause  is  sufficiently  common  to  warrant  a  consideration 
of  it  iu  this  place.  Its  phenomena  may  be  btudicd  by 
observing  those  of  common  electricity,  as  it  has  l>een 
sufficiently  proved  that  they  are  identical.  Tlie  human 
body  isafTcctcd  by  botli  alike,  and  deatli,  whether  occa- 
sioned by  the  dischartje  of  an  electrical  battery  or  tJiat 
of  a  thunder-cloud,  exhibits  effects  precisely  analogous. 
Two  theories  respecting  the  manner  of  death  by  light- 
ning are  extant,  the  first  that  of  Mr.  Hunter,  the  second 
of  Mr.  Brodic.  Mr.  Hunter  supposed  that  when  death 
is  thus  occusiuaed,  thci'u  is  an  instantaneous  and  total 
destruction  of  the  vital  principle  in  every  part  of  the 
Iwdy,  and  that  the  muscles  are  therefore  relaxed  and 
incapable  of  contraction  ;  that  the  limbs  do  not  stifitn 
lis  after  other  forms  of  death,  nor  docs  the  blood  coa- 
gulate, and  that  putrefaction  is  rapidly  set  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Brodic  concludes  from  his  experiments, 
given  from  his  manuscrijit  notes  by  Dr.  Paris,*  that  an 
instantaneous  extinction  of  vitality  does  not  take  place, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  functions  of  tiie  brain  are  thode 
on  which  the  electric  shock  exercises  its  primary  in- 
fluence. Iu  one  of  his  experiments  an  electric  battery 
of  six  jars  having  been  charged  with  electricity,  the 
shock  was  made  to  pass  through  a  guinea-pig,  in  the 
longitudinal  direction  from  the  head  to  the  taih  The 
animal  immediately  fell  on  one  side  inRcnsiblc,  as  if 
stunned  ;  a  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities was  observed,  but  did  not  long  continue,  and 
the  function  of  respiration  was  not  interrupted.  In  a 
few  minutes  sensibility  was  restored  and  the  animal  re- 
covered. In  another  experiment  a  shock  from  nine 
jars  was  passed  in  the  same  manner  through  another 
guinea-pig.     The  auimal  immediately  fell  on  one  side, 
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exhibited  a  convulsive  action  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
uF  the  limbs,  but  uttered  no  cries,  and  althougli  utten. 
tively  watched,  no  signs  of  respiration  could  be  dis* 
covered  after  tlie  shock  had  passed  through.  In  three 
minutes  Mr.  Urodie  opened  the  eliest,  and  found  the 
heart  acting  with  regularity  and  vigour  about  eighty 
times  In  the  minute,  and  circulating  durk.colourcd 
blood.  The  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestines  were 
visible,  and  the  muscles  obeyed  the  galvanic  stimulus. 

In  this  experiment  it  is  plain  that  neither  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscular  system  at  large  nor  that  of  the 
heart  was  destroyed  by  the  shock,  but  death  took  place 
as  from  a  severe  injury  of  the  head  and  destruction  of 
the  functions  uf  the  brain.  In  this  ease  Mr.  Brodic 
remarks  that  if  the  lungs  had  been  artificially  inflated 
tlie  action  of  the  heart  might  have  been  maintained, 
and  the  animal  probably  restored  to  life. 

When  a  discbarge  of  lightning  strikes  a  human 
body,  it  may  affect  the  surface  and  produce  vesications, 
which  most  commonly,  according  to  Mayer,  pass  in  the 
direction  of  the  spine  ;  or  it  may  penetrate  a  parli. 
cular  part  of  the  body  and  act  locally.  The  clothes  are 
not  unfrequeutly  torn,  and  buttons,  coin,  or  other  me- 
tallic substances  melted,  but  occasionally  cases  arc  ract 
with  where  the  clothes  are  uninjured.  Death  hassome- 
times  occurred  wlien  the  thunder-cloud  has  api>earcd 
to  be  at  a  considerable  distance.  Tins  is  accounted  for 
by  supposing  it  to  be  a  discharge  of  electricity  from  tlie 
eartli  to  the  cloud,  which  hod  become  negatively  elec- 
tric, constituting  what  is  termed  the  returning  stroke. 
All  discharges  of  electricity  occur  in  consequence  of  the 
approach  of  two  bodies  in  opposite  states  of  electrical 
excitement.  l\1ien  a  suljetancc  excited  positively  is 
brought  near  an-^ther  in  its  natural  state  and  insulated, 
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the  electric  cquillbrimn  of  the  latter  is  instantly  distur- 
bed, the  parts  nearest  to  the  former  become  negative, 
and  the  distant  ones  positive.  If  the  body  is  not  insu- 
lated, \t£  electricity  passes  into  the  earth,  and  the  whole 
becomes  negatively  electric.  If,  on  tlie  contrary,  the 
exciting  body  be  negative,  it  causes  the  contiguous 
parts  of  a  body  in  its  vicinity  to  become  positive. 
Hence  it  is  establishetl  as  a  law,  that  an  electrific-d  body 
tends  to  produce  in  n  contigtious  substance  an  electric 
state  opposite  to  its  ovm.  The  electricity  developed  in 
this  way  is  said  to  be  induced,  or  excited  by  induction. 
The  construction  of  the  Leyden  phial  is  upon  tliis  prin- 
ciple ;  when  the  inside  of  the  jar  is  rendered  positive 
by  contact  with  the  prime  conductor,  the  outside,  if  in 
communication  with  the  earth,  parts  with  electricity 
and  becomes  negative  ;  both  surfaces  are  therefore 
electrified,  but  in  opposite  states  ;  and  if  a  communi- 
cation be  established  between  them  by  a  good  conduc. 
tor,  the  excess  of  electricity  instantly  passes  along  it,  I 
and  both  sides  of  the  jar  return  to  their  natural  condi- 
tion. Now  when  a  negatively  electric  cloud  approaches 
the  earth,  all  objects  in  its  vicinity  are  positively  exci- 
ted ;  and  when  it  comes  within  striking  distance, — that 
is,  so  near  that  the  tendency  of  the  electricity  to  pass 
from  the  positive  to  the  negative  body  overcomes  the 
resistance  of  the  intervening  portion  of  air, — the  equili- 
brium is  restored  with  a  report  and  a  flash  of  light, 
exactly  as  in  the  discharge  of  tlie  Leyden  phial.  If  a 
person  is  found  in  an  open  place  or  under  a  tree  shortly 
after  a  thunder-storm,  with  the  ordinary  appearances 
mentioned  above,  we  may  attribute  his  death  to  light- 
ning, and  parttcnlnrly  so,  if  the  metallic  substances 
about  hitn  are  found  melted  and  his  clothes  torn  or 
burnt,  while  dissection  exhibits  no  other  cause  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  operation  of  dividing  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Jamc9  Simpson  for  the  relief  of  persons 
suffering  from  dysmenorrhcea  had  not  received  the 
approval  of  or  boon  adopted  by  practitioners  in  Ireland 
before  I  read  the  following  paper  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Surgical  Society  on  the  1st  of  December,  1855.  I  had 
then  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh,  and,  through 
the  kindness  of  Sir  James,  I  had  witnessed  the  per- 
formance nf  the  operation  several  times.  On  my  return 
to  Dublin  it  was  not  long  before  I  encountered  the 
cases  which  are  detailed  in  the  communication  alluded 
to,  and  on  them  the  operation  was  performed.  Other 
practitioners  have  since  that  time  adopted  this  mode 
of  treatment^  but  even  yet  it  lins  not  been  as  fully 
appreciated  as  I  think  its  merits  demand. 


Operaium  for  the  Cure  of  Dyamettorrk^a, 
It  has  been  for  some  time  well  known  to  the  mem* 
hers  of  the  medical  profession  generally,  but  particu- 
larly to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  and 
treatment  of  female  disease^  that  there  is  a  certain  de- 
rangement of  the  function  of  menstruation  which  pro- 
duces nn  amount  of  distress  seldom  exceeded  by  any  to 
which  human  beings  are  liable.  The  particular  de- 
rangement to  which  I  wish  (o  direct  att«ntion  this  even- 
ing is  dy8monorrha'a,nr  ]>ainful  menstrtuition — an  afTec- 
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tion  which,  so  far  as  pain  is  concerned,  is  not  exceeded  by 
almost  any  disease  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  This 
disease  is  distressing  in  more  senses  than  one.  The  pain 
the  patient  suffers  at  the  time  when  nature  makes lier  ac- 
customed monthly  effort  is  severe  to  an  intense  degree. 
I  have  seen  her  fall  on  the  ground  and  writhe  in  convul- 
sions from  the  cKcessive  severity  of  the  pain.  She  goes 
through  this  for  a  time  }  she  recovers  from  it^  but  she 
recovers  only  to  look  forward  to  another  attack  at  a 
time  when  she  knows  it  will  surely  recur  ;  so  that  she 
not  only  suffers  the  agony  during  the  attack,  but  under- 
goes  a  month's  mental  anxiety  in  the  anticipation  of 
the  same  agony  over  again  ;  nay  more,  she  has  to  go 
through  this  suffering  for  tlic  greater  part  of  her  Ufc  ; 
for,  as  too  often  happens,  it  lasts  until  that  period  of 
life  when  this  function  ceases,  or  marriage  puts  an  end 
to  it.  The  influence  of  marriage  is  various.  If  preg- 
nancy occurs  after  marriage,  it  almost  always  cures  this 
affection,  but  not  always  ;  and  if  pregnancy  does  not 
follow  marriage,  the  dysraenorrha-a  continues,  and  is 
often  aggravated  so  as  to  be  a  moat  distressing  accom- 
panimcDt  of  the  woman's  life. 

The  question,  then,  naturally  arises — "VMiy  is  this 
difference  found  between  married  women  labouring 
under  this  disease  ?  The  explanation  is  this  :  we  find 
dysmenorrhcca  existing  under  different  conditions  of 
the  uterus.  In  some  instances  we  find  it  where  there  is 
such  an  extraordinary  amount  of  constriction  of  the  oa 
uteri,  as  not  only  to  produce  this  disease,  but  in  itself^ 
to  constitute  a  source  of  sterility.  Impregnation  seems 
in  such  cases  to  be  impossible,  and  that  being  the  case, 
the  woman  goes  on  suffering  during  the  whole  of  her 
menstrual  life.  In  other  cases  we  find  dysmenorrhoea 
where  such  constriction  does  not  exist,  and  these  arc 
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cases  where,  I  believe,  pregnancy  occurs  after  marriage, 
and  the  dysmeuorrhoea  is  cured  as  tlie  result. 

To  cure  tliia  disease  a  variety  of  remedies  have  been 
proposed  by  writers  of  all  times,  aud  a  variety  of  trcut- 
lUL-nt  has  been  recommended,  arising  from  the  different 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  taken  by  those  writers. 
Some  suppose  it  to  arise  from  a  peculiar  inflammation 
of  the  uterus,  which  bo  deranges  the  natural  function  as 
to  produce  such  extraordinary  pain  wlien  the  menstrual 
period  has  commenced.  Others  consider  it  to  be  of  a 
neuralgic  character,  and  with  that  view  have  recom- 
mended medicines  calculated  to  relieve  such  atfections. 
The  late  Dr.  Mackintosh  of  Edinburgh  was  the  first  to 
direct  attention  to  the  mechanical  cause  of  this  disease. 
He  ol>served  the  constriction  of  the  os  uteri,  and  he 
argued  that  if  he  could  overcome  that  constriction,  and 
thereby  give  a  free  discharge  from  the  uterus  at  the 
monthly  period,  the  dysmenorrhcea  would  be  cured. 
Accordingly  he  proposed  that  mechanical  means  should 
be  used  in  order  to  dilate  the  os  uteri,  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  constriction.  He  introduced  a  scries  of 
hnngit^s,  beginning  with  those  of  small  size  and  gradu- 
ally advancing  to  those  of  larger  calibre  ;  and  he  do- 
scribes  the  result  of  his  treatment  as  quite  satis&ctory. 
Other  practitioners,  however,  have  not  found  thb 
treatment  as  successful  as  Dr.  Mackintosh.  I  have 
often  tried  it  myself,  1  know  that  it  has  been  tried  by 
others,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is  at  all  entitled 
to  the  praise  which  Dr.  Mackintosh  has  bestowed  upon 
iL  The  common  bougies  we  arc  in  the  habit  of  using 
were  employed,  but  it  was  found  that  they  could  only 
be  temporarily  applied,  and  that  after  remaining  a 
certain  time  in  the  uterus  they  had  to  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  uteruu  left  free  for  some  hours  at  least  before 
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another  application  could  be  made.  Under  these 
circumstances,  l>r.  Simpson  was  led  to  the  opinion 
that,  if  we  could  pass  in  a  bougie  which  would  remain 
pennanently  in  the  uterus,  so  as  to  keep  the  os  per- 
manently dilated  until  a  larger  one  could  be  j>ut  in 
its  place,  the  desii'cd  result  would  be  accomplished. 
Accordingly,  he  constructed  this  instrument  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  (a  short  stem  with  a  bulb  at  the  end), 
the  object  of  wliich  was  to  pass  within  the  cervix  uteri, 
to  remain  there,  and  after  a  time  to  be  withdrawn,  one 
of  a  larger  size  being  introduced  in  its  place,  and  so 
on.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  dilate  the 
08  uteri  by  such  means  to  a  considerable  extent.  We 
can  dilate  it  also  by  meaos  of  the  sponge  tent  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  pennit  the  finger  to  pass  freely  within  the 
08,  even  up  to  the  fundus  ;  but  here  is  the  objection  to 
such  a  mode  of  procedure.  So  soon  os  you  desist  from 
the  dilating  process,  the  os  contracts  itself  again,  and 
becomes  almost  as  tight  an  os  uteri  ns  if  you  never 
interfered  with  it.  Seeing  this  result  follow  the  me- 
chanical dilatation  of  the  os,  Dr,  Simpson  was  led  to 
advise  an  operation  by  which  a  permanent  dilatation 
could  be  effected,  and  accordingly  he  some  years  ago 
proposed  that  incisions  should  be  made  in  the  cervix 
uteri.  He  has  performed  this  operation  for  some  years 
in  Eduiburgh  with  great  success,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  performed  in  this  country  ;  and  as  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  operating  lately  myself  on  four 
individuals,  three  of  them  in  one  week,  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  Society  to  lay  on 
account  of  these  cases  before  diem. 

The  operation  which  Dr.  Simpson  performs  consists 
in  the  introduction  of  an  instrument  within  the  ccn-ix 
uteri,  armed  with  a  concealed  cutting  blade,  which  can 
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1)0  propelled  to  any  distance,  regulated  by  a  screw 
in  the  handle  below.  Dr.  Siini)Son  operates  in  this 
manner :  he  passes  the  instrument  within  the  cerviit 
uteri ;  he  then  expands  the  blade  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  by  that  means  divides  the  tissues  which  exist  at 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  cervix  uteri.  The  instru- 
ment is  then  turned,  and  a  similar  cut  is  made  on  the 
opposite  side,  after  which  the  blade  is  allowed  to  project 
more,  and  is  withdrawn  through  the  os,  cutting  the 
whole  tissue  of  the  ccr^-ix  as  it  comes  out.  It  is  then 
turned,  and  a  like  incision  is  made  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cervix.  Dr.  Simpson  performs  this  operation 
without  the  aid  of  a  speculum — in  fact,  in  the  dsirk, 
and  with  no  other  guide  except  a  foi-efinger  introduced 
into  the  vagina.  The  remarkable  dexterity  whjcli  he 
has  acquired  enables  him  to  perform  this  operation 
with  great  case,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  gave  him 
very  little  trouble  to  do  it ;  but  it  occurred  to  me  that 
when  you  cut  into  the  cervix  uteri  in  llie  dark,  you 
cannot  tell  but  tlie  blade  may  go  farther  than  you 
intend,  and  perhaps  wound  the  vagina  in  comijig  out. 
I  think  the  operation  can  be  performed  more  safely 
through  the  speculum,  for  then  you  are  able  to  see 
very  well  what  you  are  doing.  The  speculum  in  my 
hand  is  the  latest  improved  kind  which  has  been  made 
in  Edinburgh.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  three- 
valve  speculum,  the  handles  being  now  made  so  as  to 
fold  up,  the  length  of  the  instrument  being  shortened 
by  nearly  an  inch,  the  screw  being  done  away  with 
altogether,  and  its  place  and  purpose  supplied  by  a 
common  spud  on  the  side  of  tl^  outer  blade,  upon 
which  the  inner  blade  locks.  With  tliia  instrument 
you  obtain  an  excellent  view  of  the  uterus,  and  wheu 
not  in  use  it  is  easily  carried  in  your  pocket.     Having 
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introduced  this  speculum,  you  can  easily  get  the 
cutting  instrument  into  the  uterus,  and  having  dont; 
80,  you  can  incise  as  much  as  you  think  neceasury  with 
perfect  safety,  cutting  through  tlie  tissue  of  the  cervix 
uteri  on  both  sides. 

Persona  have  asked,  ^Vhat  is  the  object  of  making  a 
simple  incised  wound,  which  will  heal  by  the  first 
intention  ?  Now,  the  fact  is,  the  two  sides  of  the 
wound,  when  the  operation  is  done  rightly,  divaricate, 
and  as  it  were  refuse  to  unite.  If  you  pass  your  finger 
up,  you  will  find  that  the  two  lips  of  the  wound  gupo 
widely.  It  has  been  recommended  to  touch  the  wound 
with  caustic  to  prevent  union,  but  it  will  hardly  be 
found  necessar}'  to  do  so.  The  bleeding  in  these  cases 
is  not  so  great  as  some  persons  would  suppose,  if  the 
operation  be  conducted  in  a  cautious  manner.  The 
danger  of  bleeding  is  from  the  internal  portion  of  the 
cervix — the  part  in  connexion  with  the  immediate  body 
of  the  uterus,  where  it  is  surrounded  by  a  plexus  of 
veins — but  the  incision  there  should  be  of  very  slight 
extent.  A  plug  of  lint  may  be  introduced  after  the 
operation. 

Case  I. — Ifrs.  A.,  aged  forty-two,  of  a  large  full 
habit,  had  been  married  sevL-nteen  years,  and  had 
never  been  pregnant.  She  had  suffered  from  dys- 
menorrhoea  in  a  very  severe  form  all  her  menstrual 
life.  The  menstrual  periods  were  regularly  every 
four  weeks  ;  the  quantity  was  always  scanty,  and  the 
pain  most  severe. 

This  lady  had  been  under  medical  treatment  for 
many  years,  and  some  years  ago  had  been  subjected  to 
the  process  of  dilatation  of  the  cervix  uteri,  by  means 
of  bougies  and  tents,  which  gave  her  very  great  pain, 
and  left  her  as  much  a^ctcd  as  ever.     I  found  the  os 
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uteri  very  smftll  and  i-ouud,  permitting  a  bougie 
8)  to  pass  with  difficulty. 

October  20th,  1855  :  I  performed  the  operation  of 
dividing  the  os  and  cervix  uteri  in  the  following 
manner :  The  patient  being  placed  on  her  left  ride, 
with  the  liips  well  over  the  e<ige  uf  the  bed  and  towards 
tlie  window,  I  passed  a  large  three-bladed  speculum, 
and  displayed  the  cer\*ix  of  the  utei*us.  Having  passed 
a  bougie  through  it,  to  osccrtJiin  the  direction  of  its 
canal,  and  finding  it  to  be  in  the  axis  of  tlic  speculum, 
I  passed  the  point  of  Simpson's  hystcrotomc  Uirough 
its  whole  length  ;  and  then,  having  regulated  the  screw 
so  aa  to  allow  the  cutting  blade  to  project  slightly,  I 
caused  that  part  to  leave  its  concealment  by  approxi- 
mating the  handles.  By  this  proceeding,  the  opening 
of  the  cervix  into  the  body  of  the  uterus  was  incised 
on  one  side,  and  the  constriction  at  that  part  was 
rclievetl.  The  blade  being  allowed  to  withilraw  within 
its  sheath,  the  instrument  was  turned,  and  a  similar 
incision  was  made  on  the  opposite  side.  Care  was 
taken  not  to  carry  the  cntting'bUide  too  deeply  into 
the  tissues  of  the  uterus  in  this  stage  of  the  operation. 
The  screw  was  now  turned  so  as  to  allow  of  a  greater 
divbrioatiuu  of  the  blade,  and  the  whole  instrument  was 
withdrawn,  keeping  the  sharp  edge  pressed  against  onts 
side  of  the  cervix  as  it  came  out,  and  deepening  the 
cut  as  it  approBche<l  the  os,  taking  cure  that  at  that 
part  the  whole  substance  of  the  organ  should  be 
divided.  This  done,  the  instrument  was  turned  aQ<l 
again  passed  into  the  uterus,  when  a  similar  proceeding 
produced  an  incision  of  the  other  side  resembling  the 
fonniT  one.  Little  bleeding  supervened.  A  plug  of 
lint  was  passed  thniugh  the  speculum  down  to  the  oh, 
and  the  speculum  was  withdrawn. 
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21st :  She  had  suifered  no  pwn,  and  had  slept  well. 
I  removed  the  plug,  und  found  the  wound  gaping  and 
not  tnclined  to  close.  She  dressed  herself  and  went 
down  stairs  in  the  evening. 

22nd  :  Went  out  in  a  carriage  without  feeling  any 
discomfort. 

23rd  and  25th  :  On  both  these  days  1  touched  the 
angles  of  the  wound  with  caustic  to  prevent  any  incliua. 
tion  to  closing. 

27th  :  She  left  town  this  day. 

November  30th  :  I  heard  from  this  lady  to-day. 
She  has  hiul  no  return  of  the  menstrual  function  since 
the  operation. 

Case  IL — Mrs.  B.,  aged  twenty,  a  year  and  a  half 
married,  and  no  pregnancy.  She  had  suifered  from 
dysmenorrhcea  for  many  years,  and  had  become  worse 
lately.  I  found  the  os  uteri  in  this  lady  so  small  that 
No.  7  bougie  would  not  pass.  I  introduced  a  very 
small  sponge-tent,  made  after  the  manner  rccommeuded 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  withdrew  it  and  introduced  one  a 
little  larger,  These  had  the  effect  of  dilating  the  cervix 
uteri,  so  that  the  end  of  the  cutting  instrument  could 
be  easily  introduced. 

October  18th,  1855  :  I  operated  this  day  as  in  the 
former  case,  and  introduced  a  plug  of  lint  There  was 
little  bleeding  at  the  time,  but  having  got  up  In  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  gone  into  an  adjoining  room, 
she  was  alanned  by  finding  a  good  deal  of  blood  escap. 
ing,  and  sent  for  me.  I  found  her  in  bed,  the  bleeding 
had  ceased,  and  I  only  increased  the  size  of  the  plug, 
and  \eh  her.  Next  day,  found  she  had  slept  well.  I 
removed  the  plug,  and  found  the  wound  gaping. 

On  the  23rd  and  25th  I  touched  the  aniilcs  of  the 
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wound  with  caustic,  and  on  the  26th  she  left  town.  I 
have  not  heard  anjthing  of  this  lady  giiicc.  A  sister 
of  this  patient  was  with  her  during  my  attendance, 
and  told  me  she  had  been  operated  on  by  Dr.  Sini]>son 
some  years  before  for  tlie  same  complaint,  and  with 
complete  success. 

Case  III. — Mrs.  C,  aged  twcnty-two.  This  lady, 
who  bad  been  three  years  married,  had  suffered  se- 
verely from  dysmenorrhcea  ever  since  the  function  hml 
commenced,  nnd  hud  never  been  i>regnant.  The  os 
uteri  was  very  small,  scarcely  admitting  a  No.  8  bougie. 
I  operated  on  the  19lh  of  October,  and  took  my  leavis 
on  the  25th,  having  appliod  caustic  twice  to  the  wound. 

November  12th  :  This  lady  came  to  my  house,  bring- 
ing a  friend  with  her  for  advice.  Shu  suid  she  had 
done  so  in  consequence  of  the  great  relief  she  hod  re- 
ceived from  my  treatment,  as  she  had  menstruated  the 
week  before  with  perfect  eaae,  aiid  without  any  pain 
wliatever. 

Case  IV. — Mrs.  D.,  aged  twenty,  married  two  years. 
This  lady  described  her  sufTcrings  at  the  menstruAl 
periods  as  being  most  intense,  and  said  she  had  been 
60  aflflictcd  since  the  time  when  her  monthly  illness 
first  appeared.  She  had  never  been  pregnant,  and 
the  pain  had  become  more  severe  lately.  I  found  the 
OS  uteri  small,  as  in  the  preceding  cases.  As  she  was 
near  the  menstrual  period,  I  postponed  the  operation 
till  it  was  over,  and  on  the  9lh  of  November  I  divided 
the  08  and  cervix  uteri.  The  same  course  was  pursued 
oa  in  the  other  cases,  and  at  my  lost  visit,  which  was 
on  the  15th,  I  found  the  wound  open  and  admitting  the 
point  of  the  forefinger  to  sink  into  it.  There  has  not 
been  time  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  operation  in 
this  case  as  yet* 
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Since  the  preceding  paper  was  \\Tilten  1  have  coii- 
IJDued  to  perform  the  same  operation  in  similar  cases, 
and  with  very  constant  success.  Every  year  patients 
have  presented  themselves  with  whom  I  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  adopt  this  proceeding,  and  I  have  never 
hesitated  to  have  recourse  to  it.  Out  of  thirty  cases 
in  which  I  have  operated  1  have  never  but  once  found 
any  unpleasant  result.  The  case  to  which  I  allude  was 
that  of  a  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer.  She  was  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  had  no  children,  though  fifteen 
years  married.  She  had  suiFercd  severely  from  painful 
menstruation  since  puberty,  but  was  othcnvisc  healthy. 
The  operation  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
all  went  on  well  until  the  fifth  day,  when  I  touched  the 
surfaces  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver.  On  the  evening  of 
that  day  she  had  very  profuse  haemorrhage,  for  which 
I  plugged  the  vagina  ;  and  on  the  next  morning,  on  re- 
moving the  plug  and  introducing  the  speculum,  I  found 
the  entire  of  the  cut  surfaces  in  a  state  of  dark,  angry- 
looking,  unhealthy  ulceration,  from  which  blood  flowed 
freely.  I  threw  in  a  pint  of  strong  alum  wash  with 
a  vagina  syringe,  then  brushed  the  ulcerated  parts 
with  a  dilute  lotion  of  perchloride  of  iron,  and  again 
plugged  the  vagina,  I  ordered  five  grains  of  gallic  acid, 
one  grain  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  and  five  drops  of  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid  in  a  draught  to  he  taken  every  third 
hour.  The  hsemorrhage,  though  checked  for  a  while, 
returned  with  great  violence  from  time  to  time  during 
four  days.  Each  day  I  renewed  the  plug,  dressing 
the  sore,  and  at  last  the  ulcer  assumed  a  more  healthy 
aspect,  the  bleeding  ceased,  the  healing  process  went 
forward,  and  the  patient  recovered. 

In  some  of  the  cases  pregnancy  occurred  soon  after 
the  operation.     In  one  of  those  which  was  treated  in 
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the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  this  lias  taken  place, 
and  the  lady  is  now  in  the  seventh  month.  Uers  was 
one  of  the  worst  cases  of  dysmenorrhoja  I  ever  met 
with.  She  was  two  years  raarrieJ,  the  os  uteri  would 
8<;urc!fly  admit  a  probe  to  pass,  and  the  agony  she  suf* 
fered.  at  the  menstrual  period  was  frightful  to  witness. 

In  performing  the  operation  I  still  continue  to  use 
the  large  thrce-bladed  speculum,  and  Sir  James  Simp- 
son's hysterotome,  taking  care  that  the  outer  portion 
of  the  cervix  and  the  os  externnm  sliall  be  completely 
split  open.  If  this  be  done,  there  ts  little  chance  of 
the  wound  reuniting.  As  a  measure  of  precaution  I 
lay  a  small  roll  of  lint  transversely  between  the  cut 
surfaces,  and  then  pass  up  through  the  speculum  a 
ball  of  French  wadding  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
pressing  it  with  a  rod  firmly  against  the  uterus,  while 
the  speculum  is  withdrawn,  leaving  the  ball  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina.  This  is  also  withdrawn  on 
the  following  day,  and  fresh  lint  and  wadding  are  intro- 
duced. I  repeat  the  dressing  three  or  four  days  in 
succession,  and  then  do  nothing  but  sjTinge  out  the 
vagina  with  a  weak  alum  wash  for  a  few  days  more. 

Having  found  the  oiic-bladed  hysterotome  of  Sir 
James  Simpson  most  effective  and  satisfactor}',  I  have 
not  abandoned  it  for  the  modification  suggested  hy 
r>r.  Greenhalgh,  in  which  two  blades  are  made  to  cut 
opposite  sides  at  the  same  time ;  neither  have  I  adopted 
tlie  scissors  with  which  Dr.  Marion  Sims  and  Dr. 
Barnes  recommend  the  operation  to  be  performed.  I 
do  not  deny  the  merits  of  these  modem  instrument^ 
and  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  hands  of  their  able 
inventors  the  operation  is  most  satisfactorily  performed 
hy  them ;  I  only  desire  to  state  that  in  my  experi- 
ence I  have  found  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  or  to 
discard  an  old,  long-tried,  and  useful  servant. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Plastic  Op&rationa  on  the  FemaU  G^Uo'UTinary 
Organs. 

[Read  bcforo  the  Surgiial  Society.  March  0.  1801.] 

The  subject  of  plastic  operations  with  metaUic  sutures 
hfts  occupied  80  much  attention  during  the  last  few 
years,  that  T  am  induced  to  hope  the  following  cases 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
revival  of  the  use  of  metallic  sutures  by  Marion  Sims 
was  a  very  great  boon  to  surgery  ;  and  although  we 
may  not  be  disposed  to  go  the  whole  length  with  him 
when  he  states,*  "  I  declare  it  as  my  honest  and  heart- 
"  felt  con\'iction,  that  the  use  of  silver  as  a  suture  is 
**  the  great  surgical  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
"  tury,"  we  must  acknowledge  that  to  him  and  Dr, 
Bozeman  we  are  indebted  for  vast  improvements  in 
the  trcatuicnt  of  cases  which  were  formerly  considered 
hopeless. 

Although,  as  Dr.  Simpson  has  shown,  these  very 
eminent  operators  have  been  forestalled  by  Mr.  Gosset, 
who,  in  Tfie  Lancet  of  November  29th,  18.31,  describes 
a  case  of  vesico-vaginal  fistula  cured  by  him  by 
means  of  "gilt-\vire  suture,"  and  the  steps  of  whose 
operation  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  American  surgeons,  still  we  must  award  the  merit 
of  working  out  and  perfecting  the  process  to  the  latter ; 
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just  as  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  Atomic 
theory  in  chemistry  is  awarded  to  Dalton,  because  he 
laboured  hard,  and  with  great  skill  and  patience  worked 
out  that  theory,  which  did  not  originate  with  him,  but 
was  notoriously  first  promulgated  by  Higgins,  then 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Dubliu  Society. 
In  noticing  the  operations  for  veei co-vaginal  fistula,  wc 
should  not  forget  tliat  to  Mr.  M.  CoUis  of  this  city 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  Impetus  glveu  to  them 
in  this  country. 

His  paper  on  the  subject,  read  before  the  Obstetrical 
Society  in  May,  1856,  and  publislied  in  the  DubUn 
Quarterly  Journal,  details  an  operation  differing  from 
those  that  preceded  it,  in  the  proposal  to  split  the  edge 
of  the  fistula  all  round,  instead  of  cutting  off  a  portion 
of  it,  and  then  bringing  the  split  edges  together  by 
means  of  quill-suturcs.  Mr.  Collis  kindly  submitted  to 
my  inspection  the  first  operation  performed  by  him  in 
this  manner,  and  I  found  the  orifice  quite  closed.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  his  proposal  to  split  the  edge, 
instead  of  paring  away  tissue,  might  and  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  cases  where  the  opening  is  very  large,  and 
saving  of  substance  is  of  importance.  In  most  cases 
the  tissue  is  sufficiently  thick  to  afford  of  this  being 
cosily  done ;  and  when  it  is,  there  is  less  strain  on  the 
ligatures,  of  whatever  material  composed. 

Tt  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  following  cases,  some  of 
the  operations  differed  from  those  proposed  by  either 
Dr.  Sims  or  Mr.  Bozeraan,  and  partook  more  of  the  mo- 
difications suggested  and  practised  by  Dr.  Simpson,  to 
whose  lecture,  illustrated  by  woodcuts  representing  the 
different  instruments  employed,  we  are  all  so  much  in. 
debted  for  accurate  and  useful  directions.  In  one  of 
them  the  operation  contrived  by  Dr.  Battey  of  Georgia, 
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V.  S.,  was  for  the  first  and  1  believe  the  only  time  per- 
formed in  this  country. 

Case  L — M.  K.  waa  sent  up  to  me  by  Dr.  Mackesy 
from  Waterford,  in  the  hope  that  some  relief  might  be 
obtained  from  her  present  lamentable  condition.  She 
is  a  nice  interestinf;'  person,  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
and  two  years  married.  She  was  confined  on  the  18th 
of  January,  1859,  of  her  first  child.  The  labour  was 
very  severe,  lasted  twenty-four  hours,  EUid  was  termi- 
nated by  the  assistance  of  the  forceps.  During  the 
operation  the  perinteum  gave  way,  and  the  rent  ex- 
tended througlt  the  sphincter  uui.  Slie  was  confined  to 
bed  for  three  weeks,  and  recovered  slowly.  It  is  now 
five  weeks  since  her  delivery,  and  she  complains  that 
she  cannot  retain  the  contents  of  the  bowels  when  at 
all  liquid.  If  they  are  solid,  she  can  pass  them  volun- 
tarily, but  otherwise  they  escape  without  her  knowledge. 
Flatus  is,  in  like  manner,  unconsciously  passed.  She 
is  still  nnrsing  her  infant.  She  entered  the  private 
ward  of  the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital  under  my  care. 
To  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  ulceration,  1  placed  her 
on  her  back  on  a  high  tabic,  with  the  legs  bent,  and 
the  feet  resting  on  the  table  In  the  lithotomy  position. 
I  then  introduced  Mr.  Sims*  duck-]>illed  speculum  into 
the  vagina ;  and  having  it  well  held  up  towards  the 
pubes,  I  got  a  full  view  of  the  back  of  the  vagina  and 
the  torn  perinn3um.  I  now  found  that,  in  addition  to 
the  perimBum  and  anus,  the  rectum  was  split  up  for 
about  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  edges  of  the  rent  were 
quite  healed  ;  and  the  corners  of  the  lower  part,  near 
the  verge  of  the  anus,  were  rounded  off  just  like  the 
corners  of  a  hare-lip.  From  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  injury  it  was  plaiii  that  two  operations  must  be 
performed  ;  the  firat  with  a  view  to  close  the  ix-nt  ui 
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the  rectum  aud  sphincter  ani,  and  the  second,  at  a 
future  time,  to  restore  the  perineum.  As  it  was  of 
great  importance  to  have  the  bowels  in  a  quiescent  state 
during  the  progress  of  the  cure  after  the  operation,  I 
had  them  well  emptied  by  medicine,  and  the  rectum 
well  waslicd  out  by  injections,  for  three  days  previous- 
ly ;  and  the  day  before  the  operation  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  opium  was  given  every  fourth  hour,  to  secure 
torpidity  of  the  intestinal  canah  Having  made  these 
preparations,  I  proceeded  to  operate  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1859,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Tufnell,  Dr.  Churchill, 
and  Mr.  Croly,  house-surgeon  to  the  hospital.  The 
patient  was  placed  on  her  back  as  already  described, 
on  a  high  table  near  the  window,  with  a  good  light 
shining  into  the  vagina,  now  weU  displayed  by  the 
speculum  already  mentioned,  which  was  held  up  by 
Mr.  Croly.  The  first  step  in  the  operation  was  to  pare 
the  edges  of  the  rent  in  the  i*cctum.  This  was  effected 
by  sticking  a  hook  into  the  lowest  point  of  tlic  torn 
sphincter  at  one  side,  and  with  a  knife  cutting  off  the 
edge  from  the  bifurcation  above  down  to  the  point, 
just  as  in  the  operation  for  hai-c-lip.  This  was  repeated 
on  the  opposite  side,  leaving  a  j^-shaped  cat  into  the 
rccto-vaginal  septum  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  The 
edges  were  now  brought  together  by  means  of  iron- 
wire  sutures  passed  in  the  following  manner.  A 
good-sized  curved  needle,  holding  in  its  eye  a  piece  of 
iron-wire  about  six  inches  long,  was  firmly  grasped  at 
a  right  angle,  near  to  the  eye,  by  a  strong  portc- 
nignillc,  which  was  kept  tightly  closed  on  the  needle 
by  a  slide  run  up  on  the  blades.  ITie  point  of  the 
needle  was  then  struck  into  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  vagina,  close  to  the  upper  imglc  of  the  wound  on 
its  left  side,  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from 
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the  cut  edge,  and  driven  through  the  tissue  between  the 
rectum  and  vagina  until  the  point  appeared  through 
the  cut  edge.  The  needle  was  urged  across  the  gaping 
wound  until  it  was  made  to  enter  the  opposite  cut  edge, 
at  a  point  corresponding  to  that  from  wliieb  it  emerged 
in  llie  otlier  ;  and  being  forced  throngli  tlie  suhmucoua 
tissue  68  before,  the  point  was  brought  out  at  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  from  the  edge.  When  sufficient  of  the 
needle  whs  passed  through,  it  was  caught  by  n  strong 
forceps,  and  the  slide  on  the  porte-aiguille  being  re- 
tracted, tlie  needle  was  cast  loose  on  the  side  where  it 
had  first  entered,  and  was  pulled  out  on  the  right  side 
of  the  cut,  carrying  the  iron-mre  with  it.  This  was 
now  cut  oif  with  a  pair  of  scissors  near  the  eye  of  the 
needle,  and  so  the  first  ligature  was  passed.  In  a  simi- 
lar  way  four  other  iron  ligatures  were  made  to  tra- 
verse the  gap  in  the  septum,  the  last  l)cing  through  the 
edge  of  the  anus.  A  thin  leaden  plate,  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  with  five  holes  pierced 
down  the  centre,  was  now  prepared  ;  and  through  the 
holes  tlie  ends  of  the  wires  were  passed,  beginning  at 
the  upper  end,  and  so  on  to  the  hist.  The  shield  was 
then  pressed  down  to  the  wound,  while  the  ends  of  the 
ligatures  were  held  on  stretch  in  the  left  hand.  This 
Lad  the  effect  of  drawing  the  cut  edges  into  close  ap- 
position ;  and  to  secure  them  in  that  position,  perfo- 
rated shot  were  slid  down  over  the  ends  of  each  pair 
of  wires  ;  and  the  shot,  seized  in  a  strong  pair  of  for- 
ceps, was  firmly  forced  down  on  the  shield  ;  and  while 
the  wires  were  drawn  tight,  the  shot  was  strongly 
compressed,  so  as  to  hold  the  wires  securely  fixed. 
This  liaviiig  been  done  for  the  five  sutures,  the  emls  of 
the  wire  were  cut  oft"  near  to  the  shot,  and  the  ends  of 
the  cut  wires  were  bent  down  on  the  shield-      The 
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operation  being  tlius  accomplished,  the  patient  was  put 
into  bed,  and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  was  given 
every  tliird  hour.  Directions  were  given  to  have  the 
bhidder  emptied  by  the  catheter  three  or  four  fimcs  in 
twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
the  urine  coming  in  contact  with  the  wound.  This 
was  strictly  attended  to  by  Mr.  Croly,  who  watched 
the  case  with  the  most  laudable  care.  No  unfavour- 
able symptom  occurred  until  the  2'lth,  the  sixth  day 
after  the  operation,  when  a  pretty  smart  haimorrhago 
from  the  vagina  took  place,  which  lasted  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  was  stopped  by  injecting  cold  water 
into  the  passage.  On  the  26tb,  the  eighth  day,  the 
ligatures  were  removed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  patient  was  placed  in  the  same  position  as  on  the 
day  of  the  operation  ;  and  the  same  speculum  having 
been  introduced  into  the  vagina,  the  shield  and  lead 
buttons  of  shot  were  exposed.  With  a  long  pair  of 
8hurp-]H)inted  scissors  the  wires  were  successively  cut 
across  close  to  the  shield,  beginning  at  the  outer  one  ; 
and  all  the  shot  being  thus  removed,  the  shield  canic 
away,  leaving  a  perfectly  healed  cicatrix,  with  a  surface 
and  edges  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  pressed  with  a 
hot  iron.  An  injection  of  warm  water  was  now  tliruwn 
into  tlie  rectum  to  soften  the  foM^es,  and  the  bowels 
were  slowly  relieved  without  any  laceration  of  the 
newly-united  parts.  Tliis  constituted  the  first  part  of 
the  operation.  It  was  most  successful  in  its  results. ' 
The  patient  regained  complete  control  over  the  bowels, 
and  nothing  escaped  without  her  consent.  She  re. 
mained  in  hospital  for  ten  day^  afterwards,  when  I 
adWsed  her  removal  for  a  short  time  to  the  country, 
previous  to  any  further  operative  proceeding.  She  re- 
turned on  tlic  27th  of  April,  and  on  examination  I 
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found  the  parts  perfectly  sound  and  solid  ;  and  so 
much  contraction  had  taken  place,  that  the  gap  In  the 
pcrinaeuin  did  not  appear  nearly  so  larpe  as  formerly, 
and  it  was  quite  manifest  that  a  smaller  amount  of 
closure  would  be  necessary  than  was  expected.  On 
the  2nd  of  May  I  proceeded  to  finish  the  operation. 
This  was  done  by  paring  about  three-c^uarters  of  an 
inch  of  the  edges  of  the  torn  pcrinimiin  from  the  anus 
forwards,  and  then  uniting  the  cut  edges  by  means  of 
three  iron-wirc  sutures,  without  a  button.  The  ends  of 
the  wires  were  simply  twisted  together,  and  cut  off 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  wound.  The  sams 
precaution  with  respect  to  the  urine  was  observed  aa 
in  the  foriaer  operation.  It  was  drawn  off  with  the 
catheter  every  six  hours,  and  the  bowels  were  kept 
quiet  by  opium.  On  the  eighth  day  the  sutures  were 
removed,  by  clipping  one  side  of  the  noose  with  a  fine- 
pointed  scissors,  and  drawing  the  wire  through.  The 
wound  was  found  to  be  perfectly  healed,  and  the 
patient  left  the  hospital  on  the  6th  of  June,  a  much, 
happier  woman  than  she  bad  entered  it. 

Case  II.— On  the  28th  of  May,  1859, 1  was  requested 
by  Mr.  Banon  to  see  Mrs.  U.,  who  had  come  up  to  town 
from  Limerick  for  advice,  in  consequence  of  inconti- 
nence of  urine  since  her  confinement.  This  had  taken 
place  on  the  3rd  of  the  month.  Her  labour  was  of  her 
first  child,  twenty-four  hours  in  duration,  and  very 
severe.  No  instruments  wore  used  in  the  delivery. 
She  suffered  a  great  deal  of  soreness  afterwards  ;  and 
on  the  sixth  day  the  urine  began  to  come  from  the 
vagina,  and  had  continuctl  to  do  so  ever  since.  On  ex- 
amination we  found  a  large  opening  into  the  bladder 
from  the  vagina,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  permit  a  walnut 
to  pass  through  ;  the  c<lges  of  the  opening  were  thick 
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and  fleshy,  and  in  some  places  granular  ;  the  whule 
tnucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  was  inflamed  and  raw. 
I  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  was  a  very  favourable 
case  for  operation,  and  at  Mr.  Banon's  desire  I  under- 
took the  case.  On  the  31st  of  the  month  I  proceeded 
to  operate,  in  presence  of  Mr.  Banon,  Dr.  Churchill, 
and  Mr.  M.  Collia.  The  patient  was  placed  leaning 
over  the  edge  of  a  low  bed,  with  her  chest  supported 
by  pillows,  and  the  buttocks  turned  towards  a  window, 
through  which  a  good  light  came.  The  duck-billed 
speculum  of  Sims  was  introduced  into  the  vagina  ;  and 
being  well  hehl  up,  the  aperture  in  the  vagina  was 
brought  fully  into  view.  The  edges  were  well  pared 
all  round.  Considerable  bleeding  took  place  from  the 
very  vascular  tissues  ;  this  was  arrested  by  tincture  of 
matico,  and  then  five  stitches  were  put  in  by  means  of 
the  tubular  needle,  made  by  Mr.  Young,  the  eminent 
cutler  in  Edinburgh.  Tliis  needle  was  first  described 
by  Dr.  Simpson,  and  it  is  figured  in  his  lecture  on 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  in  the  Medical  Times  and  iiazeUe 
for  Januar}',  1859.  It  is  a  most  perfect  instrument, 
does  its  work  in  superior  style,  and  is  easily  managed. 
In  the  operation  for  vesico-vaginal  fistida.  the  wound 
being  made  to  close  in  a  transverse  direction,  the 
stitches  are  introduced  from  before  backwards,  as  the 
patient  lies  before  us,  and  the  tubular  needle  enables 
us  to  do  that  with  the  greatest  ease.  Tlie  wire,  cut  to 
the  length  required,  is  introduced  into  the  tube,  and 
pushed  forward  until  the  end  of  the  wire  appears  at 
the  point  of  the  needle.  It  is  then  withdrawn  until 
the  end  just  disappears  within  the  tube  ;  and  having 
dipped  the  needle  in  oil,  the  point  is  driven  into  the 
membrane  lining  the  vagina,  half  an  inch  from  the  cut 
surface  ;   and  being  passed  between  the  bladder  and 
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vagina,  taking  care  not  to  penetrate  tlic  former,  it  is 
carried  out  through  the  raw  edge,  and  then  being 
pushed  on,  it  is  made  to  pierce  the  far  side  of  the  fresh- 
ly-pared border  of  the  aperture  ;  and  being  passed  as 
before  between  the  vagina  and  bladder,  it  is  made  to 
emerge  through  the  wall  of  the  vagina,  at  half  an  inch 
on  the  other  side  of  the  opening.  When  the  point  of 
the  needle  is  seen  well  above  the  soft  parts,  the  wire  is 
steadily  pushed  forwards  In  the  tube,  and  emerges  from 
the  point  of  the  needle.  The  extremity  of  the  wire  ia 
then  seized  with  a  long  forceps,  and  pulled  well  down, 
wards,  while  the  needle  is  withdrawn  over  the  wire, 
which  it  leaves  thus  safely  lodged  in  its  proper  position. 
In  this  case  five  stitches  were  found  to  be  necessary. 
They  were  fastened  over  a  leaden  shield  or  button, 
differing  from  Boscman's  in  this  particular,  that  while 
his  button  has  but  one  row  of  holes  down  the  middle, 
through  which  the  wires  are  brought  (two  through 
each  hole),  the  button  1  used  had  two  rows  of  holes 
parallel  to  each  other,  or  rather  five  pairs  of  holes  in- 
stead of  five  single  holes,  as  originally  described  by  Dr. 
Simpson  in  the  lecture  already  referred  to.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  get  rid  of  the  perforated  shot  as  a  means 
of  closing  the  stitches,  and  to  close  the  wound  by  twist- 
ing the  wires  after  they  were  brought  through  the 
double  holes.  The  twister  originally  designed  by  Dr. 
Coghill,  consisting  of  an  iron  rod  iive  inches  long,  with 
two  very  short  tubes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  at- 
tached on  either  side  of  its  extremity,  through  which 
the  wires  were  passed,  served  to  aecure  the  stitches. 
The  wires,  Iwing  passed  through  the  tubes,  or  rather 
holes,  in  the  bulb  at  the  extremity  of  the  rod,  were  held 
firmly  in  the  left  hand  ;  and  the  instrument,  pushed 
dow7i  to  the  leaden  button,  was  twisted  three  or  four 
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times,  Timkuig  a  close  and  regular  cord  of  the  wires. 
It  was  gradually  withdran-n  as  the  twisting  motion  was 
given,  and  6nally  mthdrawn  over  the  wires ;  these 
were  cut  off  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  plute, 
and  the  other  pairs  of  wires  were  treated  in  the  same 
way  until  the  whole  were  secured.  The  cut  ends  were 
then  folded  down  over  the  plate  ;  a  short  gum-elastic 
catheter,  with  an  Indian-rubber  bag  attached  to  it,  was 
secured  in  the  urethra  ;  the  bag  had  a  stop-cock  at  its 
other  free  side,  to  allow  of  its  being  emptied.  The  pa- 
tient was  placed  in  bed,  lying  on  her  face  ;  a  grain  of 
opium  was  given,  and  she  was  ordered  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  to  be  taken  every  third  hour.  A  good  nurse  was 
put  in  charge,  and  Mr.  lianon  and  myself  visited  her 
every  morning  and  evening.  On  our  visit  the  second 
morning  we  were  startled  by  hearing  that  the  catheter 
bad  slipped  out  in  the  night,  and  that  she  had  passed 
water  by  the  urethra  ;  no  urine  came  through  the 
vagina.  The  instrument  was  now  firmly  secured,  and 
was  removed  every  day  and  washed.  Xo  untoward 
occurrence  took  place  afterwards.  On  the  eighth  day 
I  removed  the  stitches,  by  placing  her  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  during  the  operation,  and  displaying  the  appara- 
tus by  means  of  the  same  speculum.  The  stitches  were 
removed  by  cutting  one  side  of  the  loop  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  scissors,  and  drawing  out  the  wire  by  a  forceps. 
On  the  removal  of  the  plate  we  were  gratified  to  find 
the  whole  wound  perfectly  healed,  tbe  cicatrix  present- 
ing a  uniform  smooth  surface,  as  if  it  hud  been  pressed 
with  a  hot  smoothing-iron.  The  catheter  was  kept  in 
for  two  ilays  more,  the  opium  was  stopped,  and  tlic 
bowels  were  freed.  After  this  she  was  allowed  to  get 
up  ;  the  uriue  came  naturally  by  the  uretbra,  and  in  a 
few  days  more  she  returned  home.    I  have  lately  hcivrd 
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that  tilts  patient  has  since  been  safely  delivered  of  a 
living  child,  and  that  she  suffered  no  inconvenience  of 
any  kind  during  or  subsequent  to  her  labour. 

Case  III. — ^lary  Nolan,  aged  twenty-three  years, 
ttft«r  her  fii-st  labour,  which  was  verj'  long  and  difficult, 
suffered  great  soreness  of  the  vagina  for  some  days,  and 
then  found  a  sudden  hurst  of  urine  through  that  pas- 
sage, which  has  continued  to  come  in  that  way  ever 
since.  Her  thighs  and  buttocks  arc  excoriated.  On 
examination  in  the  position  already  described,  a  very 
frightful  destruction  of  parts  was  discovered  ;  in  feet, 
the  whole  front  of  the  vagina  was  gone,  and  one  looked 
through  the  chasra  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder.  The 
gap  extended  from  the  vesical  end  of  the  urethra  up  to 
the  cer\*ix  uteri,  and  to  an  equal  distance  transversely. 
It  was  nearly  square,  and  measured  two  inches  in  every 
direction.  The  patient  suffered  severely  from  inversion 
of  the  bladder,  which  constantly  took  place  when  she 
stood  up  or  walked  ;  hence  she  was  obliged  to  preserve 
the  recumbent  posture.  Notwithstanding  the  unpro- 
raising  nature  of  this  case,  I  was  unwilling  to  allow  the 
sufferer  to  lose  the  chance  of  some  relief,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  close  this  formidable  breach. 
It  hfippcTicd  that  Dr.  Battey  of  Georgia,  U.  S.,  was  in 
Dublin  just  at  this  time.  He  bad  designed  and  ex- 
hiblted  to  me  a  modilicatioD  of  the  operation  of  Sims 
and  Bozemnn,  particularly  calculated  for  this  case,  and 
I  requested  him  to  visit  the  patient  with  me  in  the 
lioBpital.  We  agreed  to  try  his  operation,  which  I  per- 
formed a  few  days  after,  along  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  hospital  and  some  other  friends,  in  presence  of  Mr. 
Pirrie,  the  eminent  professor  of  Aberdeen,  and  author 
of  the  great  work  on  surgery,  who  was  on  a  professional 
visit  to  this  city  at  that  time.     The  earlier  steps  of 
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the  operation  were  the  same  as  those  described ;  the 
paring  of  the  edges  of  the  opening,  and  the  pnssing  of 
the  wires  were  the  same.  The  great  extent  of  the 
aperture  made  it  necessary  to  place  nine  sutures  in  sitit. 
AH  this  was  done,  and  now  cume  the  difliuulty  of  clos- 
ing such  an  enormous  gap ;  and  at  this  stage  Dr. 
Battel's  contrivance  came  to  my  aid.  A  bar  of  thin 
lead  two  inches  long  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide, 
perforated  with  nine  holes  to  correspond  with  the  nine 
sutures,  was  prepared.  Instead  of  tlie  second  row  of 
holes,  as  used  in  the  plate  in  the  last  operation,  nine 
notches  were  mode  in  the  edge  of  the  plate,  correspond- 
ing  with  the  nine  holes.  Through  each  of  the  holes 
was  iiow  passed  one  of  the  dist4d  ends  of  the  wires,  and 
perforated  sliot  was  run  down  upon  each  of  the  wires 
and  closed  on  it  by  compressiun  with  a  strong  forceps. 
^\*hen  all  the  nine  wires  were  thus  secured,  the  proxi- 
mal ends  wliich  liung  out  through  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  opening  were  grasped  in  the  left  baud  and  puUed 
strongly  <lownwards,  thus  drawing  the  leaden  bar  into 
close  contact  with  the  disttd  side  of  the  opening.  Tlie 
traction  was  continued  and  increased,  and  by  degrees 
the  upper  edge  was  made  to  approximate  the  lower. 
This  occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  was  mucU  as- 
siated  by  placing  the  end  of  a  thin  fiat  piece  of  wood, 
like  a  flat  ruler,  under  the  proximal  wires,  and  pressing 
the  end  firmly  upwards  against  tlie  part  perforated  by 
the  wires,  while  the  leaden  bar  and  the  parts  against 
which  it  was  lodged  were  drawn  down.  By  tliis  means 
the  raw  edges  were  finally  made  to  touch.  The  next 
point  was  to  secure  them  in  that  position.  This  was 
done  by  turning  up  each  wire  in  succession,  and  lodg- 
ing it  in  the  notch  in  the  edge  of  the  bar  above  de- 
scribetl ;  and  when  safely  lodged  there,  the  edge  of  the 
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liar  was  strongly  comprcascd  behind  it  by  the  point  of 
a  strong  forceps,  thus  lixing  the  wire  securely  in  its 
place,  the  distal  end  already  secured  by  the  perforated 
shot,  and  the  proximal  end  now  firmly  fastened  in  the 
corresponding  notch.  In  this  way  the  nine  sutures  were 
fastened.  The  ends  of  the  wires  were  now,  for  further 
security,  twisted  by  the  twister.  Some  idea  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  this  operation  may  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  three  hours  and  a  half  were  occupied  in 
its  performance.  The  catheter  was  introduced  and 
8ccurc<l  as  usual,  and  opium  was  given  us  already  de- 
scribed. My  expectation  of  success,  small  at  first,  was 
diminished  on  the  fourth  day,  when  urine  was  found 
trickling  from  the  vagina.  At  the  end  of  eight  days 
tlie  apparatus  was  removed  ;  the  wound  was  found 
apparently  closed  on  the  right  side  for  a  short  way ; 
but  the  strain  had  been  too  great  on  the  lefl,  and  the 
wires  had  cut  through  the  soft  pai-ts,  leaving  a  large 
part  imitcd.  I  confess  I  was  not  disappointed  at  the 
failure  in  this  operation.  It  was  almost  impossible  to 
hope  for  a  closure  in  such  an  enormous  gap  at  the  first 
trial.  The  patient  remained  for  some  time  in  hospital, 
and  then  went  home  to  the  country.  She  promiseil  to 
return  ;  and  I  intend  on  some  future  occasion  to  try 
another  operation. 

Prolapse  of  the  uterus,  when  complete,  is  well  known 
to  cause  very  great  inconvenience  to  the  sufferer,  and  a 
variety  of  means  have  been  proposed  for  its  permanent 
relief.  Excision  of  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  destruction  of  parts  of  the  prolapsed  surface  by  the 
application  of  strong  nitric  acid,  &c.  have  been  had  re- 
course to.  The  latter  baa  been  attended  with  great 
success  in  many  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  it,  but 
the  cure  is  spread  over  a  very  long  time,  owing  to  the 
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number  or  applications  that  are  necessary,  mid  patients 
get  tired  of  waiting  through  the  long  process  and  the 
numerous  operations.  The  pessary  is  only  a  palliative, 
and  requires  looking  afler  and  arranging  from  time  to 
time.  The  most  effeotuttl  and  speetly  remedy  for  this 
diBplacement  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Baker  Brown, 
consisting  in  a  permanent  dosure  of  the  vulva.  Two 
cases  were  thus  treated  by  me  in  the  City  of  Dublin 
Hospital  \v1th  complete  success. 

Case  IV. — Mary  Kelly,  ftged  sixty-five  years,  was 
admitted  on  account  of  a  very  large  prolapse  of  the 
uterus,  with  which  she  had  been  afflicted  for  many 
years.  She  was  ilie  mother  of  several  children,  and 
the  prolapse  commenced  after  the  birth  of  the  last  child, 
twenty  years  ago.  It  had  lately  increased  very  much. 
It  was  permanently  down,  not  returning  when  she  as- 
sumed the  horizontal  position.  The  surface  was  dry 
aud  covered  witli  cuticle,  except  near  the  lower  part, 
where  some  spots  of  ulceration  existed,  owing  to  the 
trickling  of  urine  over  it,  and  the  friction  to  which  tt 
was  subjected  in  walking.  As  she  was  a  widow,  past 
child-bearing,  I  considered  this  &  suitable  case  for  the 
operation  of  closing  the  vulva.  The  woman  was  kept 
in  bed  for  some  days,  and  tlie  prolapsed  parts  were  re- 
turned within  the  vagina,  for  the  purpose  of  accus- 
toming them  to  their  natural  but  now  unusual  posi- 
tion. The  operation  was  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  woman  was  placed  on  a  high  table  in  the 
lithotomy  position,  and  securely  held  there  close  to 
a  window,  through  which  light  fell  freely  on  the  vulva. 
I  made  an  incision  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlio 
labia  majora,  near  the  line  where  it  joins  the  common 
integument    This  incision  commenced  on  the  right 
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side,  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  orific*  of  the  nrethra, 
was  carried  all  down  that  side  to  tlie  fourclicttc,  and  up 
the  opposite  side  to  a  point  corresponding  with  that 
from  which  the  incision  started.  A  similar  incision, 
parnllcl  to  the  lust,  was  made  all  round  at  one.fourth  of 
an  inch  within  the  vagina.  AVhcn  this  was  completed, 
the  strip  of  mucous  memhraiie  between  the  two  inci* 
siona  was  carefully  dissected  off,  leaving  a  raw  surface 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  brood,  all  round  the  vulva. 
Double  iron-wires  were  now  passed  from  side  to  side  by 
means  of  needles  driven  through  the  common  integu- 
ment,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  the  cut  edge,  then 
through  the  middle  of  the  raw  surface,  then  across  the 
vulva  and  through  the  opposite  raw  surface,  and  so  out 
through  the  integument  at  a  distance  from  the  cut 
edge  similar  to  that  where  it  had  entered.  Four  of 
these  double  wires  were  thus  passed  through,  and  the 
wound  was  closed  by  laying  a  piece  of  bougie  of  proper 
length  along  the  right  side,  first  between  the  wires  oa 
they  emerged  from  the  skin,  and  making  four  loops 
round  it  by  twisting  the  ends  of  the  four  pairs  of  wires 
together,  and  a  similar  piece  of  bougie  was  laid  along 
the  left  side  between  the  wires  ;  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound  being  strongly  drawn  together  by  pulling  the 
wires,  they  were  twisted  together  on  that  side  also.  A 
■firm  quilled  suture  was  thus  effected.  In  order  to  make 
the  junction  of  the  edges  of  the  integument  as  complete 
as  jKWsihIc,  three  fine  iron.wire  stitches  were  made 
through  the  skin  in  the  intervals  between  the  deeper 
sutures.  0])ium  was  ordered  as  in  the  former  eases ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  the  contact  of  urine  with  the 
cut  edges,  the  catheter  was  passed  every  six  hours.  On 
the  eighth  day  I  removed  the  sutures,  and  was  gratified 
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to  find  the  vulva  closed  by  a  firm  cicatrix,  leaving  a 
small  aperture  at  the  upper  part  corresponding  to  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra. 

Case  V. — R.  Byrne,  aged  sixty,  was  admitted  into  the 
City  of  Dublin  Hospital,  witli  a  very  largo  prolapse 
of  the  uterus,  which  had  been  down  for  many  years. 
After  preparing  her  for  treatment  as  had  been  done 
in  the  former  case,  the  operation  as  just  described 
was  performed.  The  same  after-treatii»ent  was  pur- 
sued }  and,  at  the  end  of  eight  days  a  similar  happy 
residt  was  obtained. 

This  is  an  operation  that,  I  think,  is  only  applicable 
to  old  women.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Baker  Brown 
proposes  to  treat  younger  and  married  women  by  an 
operation  similai'  to  that  just  described,  but  of  leas 
extent — closing,  in  fact,  only  tlic  posterior  portion 
of  the  vulva.  I  am  afraid  such  a  partial  closure  would 
not  prevent  the  escape  of  enclosed  prolap&ed  viscera  j 
but  that,  bit  by  bit,  and  by  degrees,  the  bulk  above 
would  insinuate  itself  into  the  n[>crture,  and  finally 
escape  from  the  pelvis  as  before. 

Case  VI. — In  October,  1800,  I  was  rcqiicstcd  b}'  llr. 
Banon  to  visit  a  patient  under  his  care  in  Jcrvig*street 
Hospital.  I  found  her  labouring  under  the  distress 
caused  by  veaico-vaginal  fistula ;  and  thinking  it  a  very 
favourable  case  for  operation,  I  placed  myself  and  my 
instruments  at  his  disposal  whenever  he  thought  fit 
to  operate.  Tliis  he  did  on  tlic  I5th  of  the  mouth, 
and  he  has  lately  favoured  me  with  the  following  letter 
respecting  the  case  : — 


"  My  dew  Doctor, — I  send  you  the  particulars  of  the 
"  case  of  Catherine  Ormond,  on  whom  I  operated  on 
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the  I5th  of  October,  1860,  for  vcsioo-vaginal  fistula, 
iissisted  by  you  ;  and  request  you  will  have  tbe  kind- 
ness to  read  them,  when  bringing  the  subject  forward 
at  the  Surgical  Society.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
telling  you  that  I  had  a  few  days  ago  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Riordan,  of  BrufF,  informing  me  that  our  former 
patient,  Mrs.  Hayes,*  on  whom  you  so  successfully 
operated  on  tbe  Slst  of  May,  1859,  has  recently  been 
safely  delivered  of  a  full-grown  child^  without  any 
injury  whatever  to  the  cicatrix  of  the  fistula. 
"  1  am  very  truly  yours, 

"  A.  Banon. 


"  Catherine  Ormond,  aged  nineteen,  wns  sent  up  to 
"  me  by  Or.  Seward  of  Caherconlish,  and  admitted  to 
"  Jervis-street  Hospital  on  the  29th  of  September,  1860. 
"  She  states  that  three  months  previously  she  was 
"  delivered  of  her  first  child,  after  a  very  severe  and 
"  tedious  labour,  lasting  three  days  ;  but  she  made 
"  apparently  a  good  recovery,  and  found  nothing  wrong 
*'  in  passing  water  for  nearly  four  weeks  subsequently, 
"  when  she  lost  all  power  of  retaining  it ;  and  it  conti' 
"  nued  to  trickle  throtigh  the  vagina  ever  since,  keeping 
"  her  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  and  misery.  On 
*'  examination,  an  oval  fissure  nearly  an  inch  in  length, 
"  extending  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  was  seen 
"  occupying  the  vesico- vaginal  septum  at  its  lower  part, 
"  and  having  a  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
"  bladder  protruding  through  it  On  the  I5th  of 
"  October,  the  bowels  having  been  previously  emptied 
by  a  purgative  enema,  I  proceeded  to  operate,  assisted 
by  Dr.  lieatty,  and  in  presence  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  hospital.     First  paring  the  edges,  which  I  suc- 
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"  cecded  in  doing  by  removing  a  complete  ring  of  the 
"  circumference  of  the  fistula  without  a  break,  five 
"  iron-wire  sutures  were  introduced,  aud  secured,  in  tlic 
"  manner  described  by  Dr.  Beatty,  on  the  leaden  plate. 
*'  The  patient  was  kept  lying  on  her  face  for  ten  days. 
"  A  No.  10  male  catheter,  fixed  in  the  bladder  by  tapes, 
"  and  daily  changed,  conveyed  the  urine  by  drops  into 
"a  vessel  suitably  placed,  so  tlint  no  accumulation  of 
**  this  fluid  could  take  place  in  the  bladder.  Occasional 
"  doses  of  opium  were  given,  and  the  bowels  fortunately 
"  did  not  act  during  the  whole  period.  The  vagiua 
"  was  daily  syringed  with  tepid  water.  On  the  eighth 
"  day,  the  sutures  and  plate  were  removed,  when  the 
"  fistida  presented  a  smooth  appearance,  and  looked 
"  quite  healed.  On  the  tenth  day  the  catheter  was 
"  removed,  and  the  woman  was  allowed  to  get  up. 
"  From  this  time  she  experienced  no  inconvenience 
"  whatever  ;  and  left  the  hospital  shortly  afterwards, 
"  quite  well,  the  fistula  presenting  on  api>eariLnce  of 
"  firm  union.  She  was  recommended  separation  from 
**  her  husband  for  some  montlis.  She  lum  recently 
"  written  to  me,  expressing  her  gratitude  for  her  cure." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

^n  Address  delivered  to  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Soci^y 
at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  sess^ion. 

plovember  290),  1644.) 

It  augurs  badly  for  any  performance  when  it  is  intro- 
duced with  an  apology  ;  and  an  audience  19  very  apt 
to  listen  with  iudifierence,  if  not  with  impatieace,  to 
an  address,  when  the  author  commences  by  throwing 
himself  on  their  mercy,  and  claiming  their  iudulgeucc 
for  the  many  imperfections  with  which  he  knows  it  la 
chargeable. 

Tlie  present  is,  I  regret  to  say,  one  of  those  un- 
fortunate occasions  j  unfortunate  for  you,  who  have 
oome  expecting  (and,  from  your  experience  of  former 
addresses  from  this  chair,  justly  expecting),  to  hear 
matter  calculated  to  infonn,  elevate,  and  gratify  the 
mind  ;  and  unfortunate  for  myself,  anxious  as  I  am 
to  fulfil  your  expectations,  yet  knowing  that  they  must 
suffer  disappointment  at  my  hands.  The  fuult,  how- 
ever, is  not  wholly  mine  ;  the  shortness  of  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  committee  did  me  the 
honour  to  request  I  would  deliver  the  opening  Address 
to  the  Society,  must  be  ray  excuse  ;  and  at  the  some 
time  it  must  be  reracnLbcrcd,  that  to  mc  the  most 
hurried  and  import-nut  month  m  the  whole  year  is  the 
]irc8cnt  month  of  November,  in  which  I  have  had  to 
prepare  fur  and  commence  two  courses  of  lectures. 
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For  these  reasons  1  have  liatl  not  many  leisure  Iiours 
to  devote  to  the  preparation  of  the  task  which  your 
kindness  has  imposed  upon  me. 

Honoured  as  I  have  been,  by  being  appointed  a 
vice-president  of  this  society,  I  felt  l>ound,  however, 
to  undertake  at  all  risks  the  duty  required  of  roc ;  and 
I  was  tlie  more  induced  to  do  so  by  the  considei-atton 
that  if  I  refused,  ou  the  plea  of  short  notice,  time  must 
be  consumed  in  obtaining  another  to  fill  my  place,  who 
would  then  be  in  a  worse  position  than  myself,  and 
would  have  better  grounds  of  complaint  that  he  had 
not  sufficient  notice  for  preparation.  I  have  accord- 
ingly thro^\Ti  together  a  few  hurried  observations,  and 
will  trust  to  the  kind  indulgence  so  often  experienced 
at  your  hands  while  1  proceed  to  lay  them  before 
you. 

Under  any  circumstnncca  it  must  now  be  a  difficult 
task  to  comjMsc  a  suitable  address  at  the  opening  of 
the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society.  From  the  nature  of 
the  Society,  the  field  over  which  the  autlior  can  travel 
in  search  of  novel  or  interesting  matter  is  necessarily 
limited,  and  the  nimiber  of  able  and  skilful  gleaners 
who  have  already  gone  over  the  ground  have  left,  but 
a  few  stray  grains  to  be  picked  up  by  those  who  have 
to  follow  in  their  wake.  Many  of  my  hearers  Iiave 
been  annually  delighted  with  the  able  and  scientific 
addresses  delivered  hy  my  predecessors  from  this  chair  ; 
and  most  of  us  have  a  lively  recollection  of  tluit 
learned,  eloquent,  and  chaste  composition  with  which 
we  were  favoured,  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session,  by 
Professor  Montgomery. 

To  address  a  Society  not  limited,  as  ours  is,  to  one 
branch  of  medicine,  would  not  be  so  difficult  a  task. 
He  who  undertakes  to  open  a  pcncral  medical  society, 
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with  all  its  wide-spreading  branches  before  him,  con 
be  at  no  loss  to  find  plenty  of  fruit  ready  to  be 
gatJiered,  and  suitable  to  form  a  cornucopia  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment.  But  when,  mstead  of 
many  branches,  he  has  but  one  presented  to  his  view, 
as  is  the  case  in  our  Society,  and  finds,  moreover,  that 
the  many  refined  epicures  who  have  preceded  him 
have  picked  the  choicest  and  richest  fruit,  he  despairs 
of  collecting  sufficient  of  the  refuse  to  form  a  present- 
able feast 

But  fortunately,  gentlemen,  our  Society  doee  not 
now  stand  in  need  of  any  forcible  or  eloquent  argu- 
ments to  explain  its  objects  or  stimulate  you  to  its 
support  It  has  been  in  active  operation  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  and  in  all  my  experience  of  associationa 
for  scientific  purposes,  I  have  known  none  that  came  so 
rapidly  into  steady  and  useful  work,  none  that  have 
been  so  well  and  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  and  none 
that  have  been  more  distinguished  for  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  communications  made  to  it,  as  well 
as  for  the  harmony  and  good  temper  with  which  all  its 
proceedings  have  been  marked.  There  have  been  and 
still  arc  persons  who  doubt  the  utility  of  societies 
formed  for  scientific  purpascs,  and  maintain  that  the 
united  efforts  of  men  of  letters  liave  produced  little  in 
academics.  The  names  and  works  of  great  philoso- 
phers who  have  laboured  in  private,  sometimes  almost 
in  secret,  until  their  researches  and  theories  have 
reached  maturity,  and  come  forth  in  all  tlieir  strength 
upon  an  astonished  world,  have  been  paraded  as  proofs 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  combinations  in 
order  to  produce  great  results  ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  no  man  likes  to  bestow  his  great  labours  on  a 
small  community,  for  whose  members  he  himself  pro- 


bably  doosnot  feel  the  most  flattering  partiality.  Vol. 
tairc  confesses  that  the  great  luminaries  of  the  literary 
ri;imbUc  were  formed  witliout  the  aid  of  academies  ; 
and  the  opponents  to  such  societies  may  urge,  and  with 
La  Bruyerc  on  their  side,  that  no  academy  generates  a 
single  man  of  genius.  No  Milton,  no  Hume,  no  Adam 
Smith  will  spring  out  of  an  academical  conmmnity, 
however  they  may  partake  of  one  common  labour. 
But  such  arguments  prove  nothing  in  the  case.  The 
world  acicnowledges  the  pre-eminence  of  these  illus- 
trious men,  and  every  one  admits  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances such  transcendant  genius  must  have  burst 
forth  to  illuminate  mankind.  The  real  question  is,  arc 
such  societies  useful  to  science  in  general,  and  to  the 
individual  members  of  which  they  arc  composed  ? 
That  they  are  so,  I  think  we  have  prima  fade  evidence 
in  the  fact  of  their  universal  adoption  in  every  civilized 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  evidence  is 
strengthened  when  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of  some 
of  those  whose  fame  is  most  widely  spread,  and  most 
£rmly  established. 

If  we  look  to  the  French  Academy,  and  the  Uoyal 
Society  of  London,  we  find  that  these  great  and  intiu- 
ciitial  institutions  were  not  created  by  the  ministers  or 
the  sovereigns  of  the  countries  in  wliich  they  flourish  ; 
neither  were  they  endowed  with  charters,  or  patronised 
by  the  great  in  their  infancy  ;  but  we  discover  that 
they  originated  mth  those  best  quaJi6ed  to  judge  of  the 
advantages  of  such  associations,  and  best  Btted  to  profit 
by  them.  An  academy  or  association  cnn  only  succeed 
by  tlie  efforts  of  the  individuals  themselves.  It  will 
Dot  be  by  the  favour  of  the  many,  but  by  the  energy 
of  the  few.  It  ia  not  even  in  the  power  of  royalty  to 
create  at  a  word  what  can  onlv  be  formed  bv  the  co- 
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operation  of  the  workmen  themselved,  and  of  the  great 
taskmaster  Time.  It  was  from  a  private  meeting  that 
the  great  French  Academy  derived  its  origin.  Several 
literary  friends  at  Paris,  finding  the  extent  of  the  city 
occasioned  much  loss  of  time  in  their  visits,  agreed  to 
meet  on  a  fijced  day  €vei*y  week,  and  chose  Conrart's 
residence  as  central.  All  being  literary  men,  those 
who  wei-e  authors  submitted  their  new  works  to  this 
friendly  society,  who,  without  jealousy  or  malice,  com- 
municated their  strictures  ;  the  works  were  improved, 
the  authors  were  delighted,  and  the  critics  were  honest. 
Such  was  the  happy  life  of  the  members  of  this 
private  society  during  three  or  four  years.  Pelisson,  the 
earliest  historian  of  the  French  Academy,  has  delight- 
fully described  it  "  It  was  such,"  he  says,  "  that  now, 
"  when  they  speak  of  these  first  days  of  the  Academj', 
"  they  call  it  the  gulden  age,  during  which,  with  all  the 
"  innocence  and  freedom  of  that  fortunate  period,  with- 
"  out  pomp  and  noise,  and  without  any  other  laws  than 
**  those  of  friendship,  they  enjoyed  together  all  which  a 
"  society  of  minds  and  a  rational  life  can  yield  of 
"  whatever  softens  and  charms."  In  this  simple  de- 
scription of  that  happy  association  we  have  the  best 
answer  to  the  objections  sometimes  expressed  against 
literary  or  scientific  societies.  The  greatest  men  of  the 
age  found  it  their  interest,  and  made  it  their  pleasure, 
to  hold  periodical  meetiugs  to  discuss  the  objects  of 
their  mutual  pursuits.  It  is  curious  to  trace  tlie  pro- 
gress of  this  private  and  unobtrusive  society,  and  to 
see  how  distinctions  and  honours  were  actually  forced 
upon  them,  sorely  against  the  wislies  of  its  members. 
They  were  happy,  and  they  resolved  to  be  silent ;  nor 
was  this  bond  and  compact  of  iricndship  violated  tilt 
one  of  them,  Malleville,  secretarj-  of  Marshal  Bassom- 
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picrre,  being  anxious  that  his  friend  Faret,  who  had 
juBt  printed  his  TJUonn^te  Homme,  should  profit  by 
all  tlieir  opinions,  procured  his  admission  to  one  of 
their   conferences.      Faret   presented   them   with    his 
book,  heard  a  great  deal  concerning  the  nature  of  hia 
work,  was  charmed  by  their  literary  communicatloi 
and  returned  home  ready  to  burst  with  the  aeci 
Faret  happened  to  be  one  of  those  light-hearted  ra* 
who  are  communicative  iu  the  degree  in  which  thej 
are  grateful,  and  he  whispered  the  secret  to  Dea  Marels' 
and  to  Boisrobert.    The  fii-st,  as  soon  as  be  had  heard 
of  such  a  literary  senate,  used  every  effort  to  appear 
before  them,  and  read  the  first  volume  of  his  Ariadi 
Boisrobert,  a  man  of  distinction  and  a  common  frient 
to  them  all,  could  not  be  refused  admission.     He  ad- 
mired the  frankness  of  their  mutual  criticisms.     The 
Society,  besides,  was  a  novelty  ;  and  his  dfiily  busi- 
ness was  to  furnish  an  amusing  story  to  his  patron 
liichelicu.     The  CardinaUminister  was  very  litiniry, 
and  apt  to  be  so  hipped  in  his  hours  of  retirement,  that 
his  physician  declared  that  "all  his  drugs  were  of  no 
"  avail  unless  his  patient  mixed  with  them  a  drachm 
"  of  Boisrobert."     In  one  of  those  fortunate  momenta 
when    the    Cardinal    was  "  in    the  vein,"    Boi.sr<»bert 
painted  mth  the  warmest  hues  this  region  of  literary 
felicity,  this  happy  little  society  formed  of  critics  and 
authors.      The   minister,    who    was   ever   consiJering 
things  in  that  particular  aspect  which  might  tend  to 
his  own  glory,  instantly  asked  Boisrobert  whether  this 
private  meeting  would  not  like  to  be  constituted  a 
public  body,  and  established  by  royal  letters  patent  ; 
at  the  same  time  offering  them  his  protection,     Thstj 
minister's  fliiltcrer  was  overjoyed,  and  executed  thi 
important  mission,  but  not  one  of  the  members  shared 


in  his  rapture  ;  while  some  regretted  an  honour  that 
would  only  disturb  the  sweetness  aud  familiarity  of  their 
intercourse,  ilalleville,  whose  master  waa  a  prisoner 
in  ihc  Bastille,  and  Scrisny,  the  intendant  of  the  Due  de 
Rochefouoault  who  waa  in  disgrace  at  court,  loudly 
protested,  in  the  style  of  an  opposition  party,  against 
the  protection  of  the  minister  ;  but  Chapclain,  who 
waa  known  to  have  no  party  interests,  argued  so 
clearly,  that  he  left  them  to  infer  that  lUcbcUcu's  offer 
was  a  command ;  that  the  Cardinal  waa  a  minister  trho 
willed  not  things  by  halves,  and  was  one  of  those 
very  great  men  who  avenge  any  contempt  shewn  to 
themselves,  even  on  such  little  men  as  they  were.  In 
11  word,  they  bowed  their  necks  to  the  golden  collar. 
Sucli  was  the  origin  of  that  society  whose  fame  hua 
since  extended  to  every  civilized  region  of  the  globe. 

It  was  in  the  lodgings  of  Dr.  Wilkins,  in  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  that  a  small  philosophical  club  met 
together,  which  proved  to  be,  as  Aubrey  expresses  it, 
tlic  incunabula  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Ixmdon.  "WTien 
the  members  repaired  to  London,  they  renewed  their 
meetings,  first  at  a  tavern,  then  at  a  private  house,  and 
finally  in  Grcshnm  College.  The  Society  afterwards 
derived  its  title  from  a  sort  of  accident.  The  warm 
loyalty  of  Evelyn  in  the  first  hopeful  days  of  the  Res- 
toration, in  his  dedicatory  epistle  of  Naude's  Treatise 
on  Libraries,  called  that  philosophical  meeting  "  The 
Royal  Society."  Those  learned  men  itnmodiatcly  voted 
their  thanks  to  Evelyn  for  the  happy  designation, 
which  was  so  grateful  to  Charles  the  Second,  who 
was  himself  n  virtuoso,  that  the  charter  was  soon 
granted.  The  king,  declaring  himself  their  founder, 
"  sent  tbera  a  mace  of  silver  gilt,  of  the  same  fashion  and 
"  bigness  as  those  carried  before  His  Majesty,  to  be  borne 
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"before  the  President  on  meeting  Uays."    If  we  examine 
into  the   history  of  all    other   literary  and   scientific 
societies,  we  will  find  thuni  originating  in  a  soraewliat 
Himilar  manner.     But  why  do  I  allude  to  these  circum- 
stances, and  occupy  your  time  in  listening  to  the  details 
of  other  societies  ?     It  is  with  the  object  of  shewing 
the  spontaneous  origin  and  growth  of  such  institutions, 
the  want  of  which  became  insensibly  manifest  to  the 
learned,  who  supplied  that  want  by  their  own  private 
and  friendly  associations.      Is    it  likely  that    Bacon^ 
Milton,  Cowley,  and  other  great  men  would  have  sug-       - 
gested  such  a   method  for  the  interchange  and  com-  ^M 
municfltion  of  thought,  if  they  had  not  anticipated  that  ™ 
signal  benefit  would  rfsult  from  it  ? 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
labours  of  societies  which  limit  their  operations  to  parti- 
cular  subjects.  Of  this  wc  have  a  striking  proof  in  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  which  has  done  more  to 
rescue  geology  from  the  vague  and  unfounded  hypo- 
theses of  which  it  waa  composed,  and  to  establish  a 
rational  and  purely  inductive  method  of  investigating 
and  generalizing  facts,  than  ever  was  accomplished 
before,  or,  moat  probably,  would  have  been  effected  for 
years  to  come  without  its  aid.  I  do  not  think  I  arro- 
gate too  much  for  this  Society,  when  I  claim  for  it  the 
merit  of  having  fostered,  if  not  created,  a  spirit  of  care- 
ful investigation  and  free  communication  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  thus 
contributed  to  elevate  and  disseminate  the  fame  which 
Duhlin  has  long  enjoyed  in  this  branch  of  medicine.  I 
can  appeal  to  the  communicolions  made  to  this  Society, 
and  since  published  by  their  authors,  as  the  best  evi- 
dence  of  what  I  have  advanced  ;  many  of  which  will 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  the  best  essays  emana- 
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ting  from  other  societies.  Now  1  do  not  mean  to  assert 
that  all  these  papers  would  not  have  reached  the  pro- 
fessional public  without  the  inducement  or  help  of  this 
Society,  but  I  think  it  extremely  probable  that  many 
of  them  would  never  have  seen  the  light,  were  it  not 
for  the  inducement  held  out  to  authors  by  our  meet- 
ings, and  for  the  spirit  of  research  to  which  they  cannot 
fail  to  give  ori^u.  A  number  of  minds  thus  directed 
upon  one  particular  branch  of  medicine  must  necessa- 
rily  advance  the  science,  either  by  making  new  dis- 
coveries, or,  what  is  often  as  valuable  in  a  practical 
point  of  view,  by  removing  long  established  errors,  or 
upsetting  baseless  and  pernicious  theories.  The  admis- 
sion of  discussion  upon  the  subjects  brought  before  us 
tends  in  an  especial  manner  to  promote  the  great  ob- 
ject at  which  we  should  aim,  the  discovery  of  truth. 
The  advantage  of  having  the  opinions  of  our  brethren 
at  once  declared  may  be  the  means  of  con-ecting 
mistakes  into  which  we  arc  all  liable  to  fall ;  and  from 
hints  dropped  in  the  course  of  debate  an  author  is  often 
enabled  to  alter  or  mend  his  communication,  before  he 
submits  it  in  print  to  the  stern  judgment  of  the  public. 
To  the  junior  members  of  the  Society  I  conceive  the 
debate  which  follows  a  paper  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance ;  it  affords  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  thinking  on  important 
subjects  which  has  grown  up  in  the  minds  of  their 
seniora,  and  may  atTurd  a  standard  whereby  they  may 
measure  the  amount  of  their  own  knowledge  on  a 
variety  of  subjects.  These  remarks  are,  I  think,  peeti- 
liarly  applicable  to  this  Society,  where  the  discussion 
is  conducted  on  those  principles  that  should  ever  actu- 
ate a  society  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit ; 
where  truth,  not  victory,  is  the  common  object ;  and 
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where,  with  all  tlic  candour  and  freedom  with  wliich 
opinions  may  be  stated,  I  have  always  ob&crved  that 
decorum  of  manner  and  expression  which  softens  down 
objcctionH,  and  accommodutcfl,  if  it  cannot  reconcile, 
conflicting  opinions.  Constituted  as  the  human  mlud 
ifl,  there  are  but  few  if  any  points  upon  which  we  cnn 
find  uniformity  of  opinion,  and  in  a  subject  so  varying 
as  medicme  we  never  can  exj>ect  to  find  a  perfecl 
uniformity.  Wc  therefore  make  all  due  allowance  foi 
this  diversity  of  thought,  and  in  our  discussions  wc  take 
advantage  of,  and  treasure  up  what  we  hear,  rather  than 
take  offence  at  what  may  not  exactly  coincide  with  our 
own  opinions.  I  have  had  experience  of  many  soclctiefi 
during  my  life,  and  I  never  knew  one  in  which  the  sub- 
jects were  debated  with  more  temper  and  good  feeling 
than  those  which  actuate  the  members  of  this  Society 
and  I  trust  the  day  is  far  distant  when  I  cotdd  wit 
truth  maintain  the  reverse. 

Another  advantage  arising  out  of  this  and  similui 
societies  is  that  they  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  foi 
mation  of  personal  acquaintanceship,  and  often  of  lust*] 
ing  friendship,  between  persons  engaged  in  the  same 
branch  of  the  profession.    This  I  consider  a  most  useful 
and  important  result,  flowing  from  our  periodical  aA> 
scmbly  in  these  walls.    Nothing  has  a  greater  tendency ' 
to  mitigate  the  natural  feeling  of  professional  rivalry 
than   the   friendly   intercourse  which  takes  place  on{ 
these  occasions  :  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  estab-' 
Ushment  of  that  infallible  sign  of  a  healthy  state  of 
professional  morals — friendship  between  rivals.     You 
may  rest  assured  that  when  you  see  the  contrary  there 
is  something  ^vrong,  some  want  of  upright  and  honour- 
able feeling,  some  deviation  from  the  struight  path  ol 
honour  and  honesty.     It  is  our  happiness  in  this  citi 
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to  enjoy,  I  believe,  a  greater  amoaot  of  professional 
harmouy  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  capital  This 
has  often  been  remarked  to  mc  by  strangers,  and  I  have 
no  clonbt  one  great  reason  of  it  is  that  there  are  so 
many  opportunities  for  the  memljers  to  come  together 
and  learn  to  value  each  other's  friendship.* 

If  in  this  Society  our  meetings  were  confined  to 
those  only  who  have  already  embarked  in  the  practice 
of  midwifery,  the  observations  I  am  about  to  make 
might  be  considered  unnecessary  and  misplaced ;  but  it 
has  been  wisely  judged  right  to  admit  as  visitors  Uie 
students  who  arc  in  after  years  to  supply  our  places, 
when  we  have  played  our  parts  and  retired  from  the 
scene.  I  tnist  I  may  be  excused  in  addressing  a  few 
words  to  them  on  the  nature  of  the  profession  which 
they  are  about  to  adopt,  and  the  qnalitics  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  essential  for  success.  This  is  not  tlic  time 
or  place  to  enter  on  any  defence  or  eulogium  of  mid- 
wifery ;  your  presence  here  this  evening  testifies  your 
conviction  of  its  importance  as  a  science.  Neither  docs 
it  come  within  my  proWnce,  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  offer  any  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  best 
method  of  pursuing  its  study.  These  are  topics  better 
suited  to  tiie  lecture-room,  and  I  have  not  failed  to 
insist  upon  them  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  elsewhere. 
I  may,  however,  remind  you  that  whatever  may  be 
the  amount  of  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  which 
you  may  by  diligence  acquire,  a  great  deal  more  is  nc- 

"  A  most  flattering  tcetimony  to  the  truth  of  thin  deecripttoo  wae  borne 
Kvra  years  after  this  addroes  vrae  ddivcml,  vhfu  the  lAt«  Sir  Bcujamin 
Bi-odie  honoured  thin  city  with  hiit  prt^seQcc  iu  1801.  That  truly  gremt 
mui  wu  pleased  to  say  that  in  do  capital  whicb  he  bad  viBiU<d  had  h« 
erer  witottaed  inic!i  a  hiffh  tone  of  profeeejonal  ethics  and  so  much  brother- 
ly kindiMM  and  good  fe«ling  as  he  had  observed  among  the  ta«dical  men  of 
Dubliu. 


cessary  to  form  the  clmracter  of  a  successful  and  nc 
complislicd  accoucheur.     It  should  be  always  borne  i 
mind  that  the  special  objects   of  our   care  are   the 
most  interesting  of  the  works  of  the  great  Creator — 
woman,  sensitive  and  delicate  woman,  in  bcr  hour  of 
peril,  under  the  primeval  curse,  and  her  tender,  helpless 
oflspring,  in  whom  her  hopes  and  affections  are  con- 
centrated.    It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  situation 
in  which  a  greater  demand  is  made  ujwn  the  sympathy 
and  anxious  core  of  all  around,  but  especiaUy  on  him 
to  whose  bands  are  confided  the  issue  of  the  painful 
struggle.     He  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  deep 
sponsibility  he  has  undertaken,  nor  forget  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  lives  of  two  individuals  are  depending 
upon  the  skilful  discharge  of  hb  duty,      lie  should 
remember  that  although  the  majority  of  cases  of  par- 
turition terminate  favourably,  without  any  demand  for 
the  exercise  of  extraordinary  means,  yet  at  times  cir- 
cumstances arise  which  call  for  the  most  prompt  and  de- 
cisive treatment,  vrithout  which  the  life  of  one  or  both 
of  his  charges  must  be  sacrificed  ;  for  in  no  bronch  of 
medicine  is  the  death  or  safety  of  a  patient  so  completely 
in  the  hands  of  the  attendant,  as  in  some  of  the  emer- 
gencies of  midwifery. 

Without  going  more  into  detail  on  this  point,  let  me 
call  your  attention  to  what  is  further  required  from  the 
practitioner  in  this  branch  of  medicine.  Passing  by 
tlie  intricate  diseases  of  infants  and  children,  which  fall  ^ 
especially  within  his  province,  let  us  pause  for  a  mo-  ^M 
ment  on  that  wide  and  difficult  class  of  derangements 
of  the  female  health  commencing  at  puberty.  This  is 
a  season  which  properly  calls  forth  the  anxious  solici- 
tude of  every  mother,  and  it  too  often  happens  that 
neglect   or  mismanagement   at  this  period   lays  the 
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foundation  of  long  enduring  or  permanent  infirmity. 
Here  it  is  that  a  judicious  exercise  of  professional  skill 
is  required,  and  an  acute,  yet  delicate  tact  is  essentia] 
to  discriminate  between  the  diseases  that  may  exist, 
and  to  administer  the  remedies  afipropriate  to  each  ; 
for  in  no  class  of  diseases  is  more  mischief  caused  by 
following  a  routine  practice  than  in  that  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded. 

In  a  more  advanced  stage  of  female  life  the  practi- 
tioner of  our  art  has  to  encounter  a  most  formidable 
class  of  diseases,  the  organic  afTcctions  of  the  womb. 
These  are  frequently  rendered  formidable  by  conceal- 
ment in.  their  early  stages,  arising  out  of  the  natural 
delicacy  of  the  female  character,  and  the  repugnance 
women  feel  to  disclose  tlieir  sufFurings.  But  in  this  case 
much  may  depend  upon  the  previous  reputation  and 
conduct  of  the  medical  attendant  If,  by  his  skill  and 
kindness  on  former  occasions,  he  has  gained  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  patient  or  her  friends,  she  will 
confer  with  him  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  she 
would  under  other  circumstances,  and  thus  a  disease 
may  be  discovered  and  checked  in  its  commencement, 
which,  if  allowed  to  proceed,  would  assume  a  most 
dangerous  form.  Several  years  ago,  an  instance  highly 
illustrative  of  this  point  occurred  to  me.  A  lady  whom 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  had  gone  to  reside  in 
England,  and  while  there  became  affected  with  a  com- 
plaint for  which  she  wished  to  have  my  advice,  and  she 
returned  to  Dubliu  to  consult  me.  That  complaint 
was  speedily  removed,  and  just  previous  to  her  pro- 
posed  departure  she  said  ;  "  As  I  am  here.  1  may  as 
*'  well  ask  you  about  a  little  matter  that  may  be  of  no 
"  consequence,  and  indeed  has  given  me  so  little  trouble 
"  that  I  would  not  think  of  mentioning  it  to  any  one 
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"  dse.  I  have  for  a  week  or  two  felt  a  small  lump  in  my 
"  breast,  and  I  wiah  you  would  look  at  it."  I  did  so, 
and  discovered  a  most  mulignuiit  cancerous  tumour 
not  lurger  than  u  hazel-nut.  I  at  once  suggested  that 
a  consultation  should  be  held  the  next  day  with  Dr. 
Johnson  and  the  late  Mr.  CoUes,  who  fully  agreed 
with  me,  and  the  following  day  we  amputated  the 
breast.  A  section  of  the  tumour  cimfirmcd  the  truth 
of  our  opinion,  and  the  lady  is  alive  and  well  at  the 
present  moment*  This  providential  escape  was  owing 
to  the  other  and  totally  distinct  malady  which  led  her 
to  come  over  to  me,  for  she  certainly  would  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  n  stranger  until  the 
time  for  operation  might  have  passed  by.  I  adduce 
this  as  an  instance  of  the  value  of  that  personal  confi. 
deuce  so  essential  in  the  treatment  of  female  diseases.     ^H 

There  is  still  another  highly  important,  and  often  ^^ 
most  difficult  subject,  upon  which  the  accoucheur  is 
required  to  be  well-informed,  as  questions  of  the  highest 
moment  arising  out  of  it  are  frequently  proposed  to 
him,  and  upon  his  decision  consequences  of  the  most 
grave  nature  may  depend.  I  allude  to  the  subject  of 
pregnancy,  one  requiring  a  combination  of  learning, 
experience,  and  tact,  in  a  higher  degree  than  almost 
any  other  subject  in  medicine. 

Snch  are  some  of  the  duties  required  from  the  prac- 
titioner in  midwifery ;  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
qualificationa  essential  to  their  due  fulfilment.  Ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  the  grand  foundations  on  which 
all  medical  knowledge  is  based,  must  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood ;  and  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine 

'  Tl»i»  liutj  lived  tnr  twenty  jeus  aSler  tite  operation,  when  nhe  fp>t 
Ruttwr  ID  tl)e  oiiitr  lirmxt,  which  waa  lh«n  nuiputftUxi.  Sli«  mccwtwl,  tmj 
fiuiiUy  died  cwo  yean  afl«m-anU  of  apoplexy. 
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and  surj^cry,  in  their  mo«t  comprehensive  forms,  must 
be  familiarly  and  deeply  engraven  on  the  mind.  With- 
out such  a  foundation  it  is  impossible  to  build  up  the 
superstructure  of  scientific  and  practical  midwifery  ; 
and  HO  strongly  do  I  feel  upon  this  point,  that  if  I  hud 
the  power  to  regidate  the  course  of  study  to  be  pui-sued 
by  students  in  midwifery,  1  would  make  It  imperative 
that  a  degree  in  medicine  or  surgery,  or,  what  is  better, 
in  both,  should  be  obtained,  before  the  stuJy  of  mid- 
wifery as  a  distinct  branch  was  commenced.  In  many 
points  of  view  sucli  an  arrangement  would  be  bcne6cial, 
but  particularly  in  this,  that  the  mind  would  be  better 
fitted  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  phenomena 
and  treatment  of  the  different  departments  of  this  par- 
ticular branch.  Midwifery  and  its  natural  adjuncts, 
the  diseases  of  females  and  children,  involve  in  fact 
some  of  the  most  intricate  points  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  difficult  ques- 
tions in  pathology,  medicine,  and  surgery  ;  and  he  who 
by  diligent  application  has  become  acquainted  with 
these  sciences  vn\i  be  in  the  best  position  to  master  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  path  of  the  student  in  mid- 
wifery. 

A  liberal  and  comprehensive  medical  education  is 
therefore  the  first  essential  qualification  for  midwifery 
practice,  and,  ivithout  it.  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to 
rise  to  eminence.  In  small  localities  and  m  the  country 
the  practitioner  is  compelled  to  engraft  midwifery  on 
general  practice  ;  but  in  large  cities,  where  circum- 
stances permit  the  separation,  it  is  found  to  be  most 
advantageous  to  pursue  midwifery  as  a  distinct  branch. 
This  devotion  to  one  particular  department  has  given 
rifle  to  the  vulgar  notion,  that  the  education  of  the 
medical  practitioner  (or  lad3''9  doctor,  as  he  is  popularly 
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called)  is  different  from  that  of  otber  physicians  and 
surgeons — an  idea  originating  in  ignorance  of  the  &ct 
that  midwifery  is  only  one  branch  of  the  great  medical 
tree,  and  that  hu  who  would  reach  it  must  climb  up  by 
embracing  and  firmly  gnisping  the  stem,  and  toiliug 
over  its  several  knots  and  asperities.  There  is  no  differ- 
ent route — no  short  cut — the  way  must  be  travelled 
step  by  step,  and  stage  by  stage.  Having  gone  through 
the  preliminary  education,  and  ha^nng,  iis  1  think  he 
should,  obtained  his  degn^;,  the  graduate  is  now  able  to 
devote  his  whole  time  and  energy  to  the  study  of  mid- 
wifery ;  and  I  know  from  the  testimony  of  individuals, 
Ihat  six  months'  study  under  such  circumstances  is 
more  valuable  than  double  that  time  at  a  previous 
period. 

Let  us  now  suppose  his  term  of  study  complete,  his 
time  to  have  been  diligently  spent,  and  his  hand  and 
head  trained  in  the  science  and  practice  of  midwifery  : 
is  there  any  other  qualification  necessary  to  enable  the 
student  to  become  a  practitioner,  and  to  secure  a  share 
of  public  confidcnee  ?  Tlierc  are  many.  In  the  first 
place,  he  must  have  a  good  moral  character — morality 
founded  on,  or  growing  out  of  religious  principlea,  be- 
fore  all  other  ;  but  if,  unhappily,  such  a  regulator  should 
not  abide  with  him,  then  morality  conformable  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  society.  In  all  branches  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  a  failure  in  tliia  particular  is  most  detri- 
mental ;  but  in  that  to  which  we  belong,  a  pure  and 
unspotted  character  is  the  ingredient  most  essential  to 
8UCCCS.S.  It  matters  not  what  amount  of  ability  and 
learning  may  be  brought  to  the  task,  if  they  be  not 
accompanied  by  strict  moral  rectitude,  the  door  of 
public  favour  will  be  closed  against  them.  Another 
very  important  ingredient  is  a  good  temper,  or  a  steady 
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control  over  a  bad  one.  The  young  graduate  about  to 
embark  in  professional  life  should  be  aware  tliat  the 
private  practice  of  midwifery,  and  the  public  practice 
of  the  same  in  hospital,  are  two  very  different  things. 
In  the  latter  the  patient  is  under  the  rules  and  control 
of  the  institution,  and  from  her  position  in  society  she 
is  accustomed  to  obey  her  superiors,  so  that  little  trou- 
ble is  necessary  in  her  management.  But  when  he 
comes  to  deal  with  his  equals  and  superiors  in  rank, 
he  will  at  times  encounter  eharaeters  requiring  the 
greatest  skill  and  steadiness  of  temper  to  control  and 
direct  them  ;  and  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  exercise 
this  quality  as  much  ia  reference  to  the  assisting  friends 
as  to  the  patient  herself.  To  avoid  giving  or  taking 
offence,  at  the  same  time  that  he  insists  on  Iiis  orders 
being  complied  with,  or  refuses  what  he  knows  would 
be  prejudicial,  should  be  his  aim  ;  and  by  adopting 
suaviter  in  modo^  fortiier  in  re,  for  his  motto,  he  will 
often  succeed  where  a  different  line  of  conduct  would 
involve  him  in  difficulty.  In  addition  to  the  quality 
just  spoken  of,  the  obstetric  practitioner  requires  a  very 
considerable  share  of  moral  courage.  To  any  one  who 
has  attended  a  long  and  difficult  first  labour  in  a  young 
creature,  the  idol  of  her  husband  and  family,  it  is  un- 
necessary  to  recal  the  anxious  looks,  the  importunate 
questions,  the  expression  of  surprise,  amounting  to  dis- 
appointment  and  even  displeasure,  at  the  delay,  and 
the  ill- suppressed  fears  lie  has  had  to  encounter  during 
the  protracted  and  weary  hours  preceding  its  joj'ful 
termination.  Cut  to  those  about  to  undertake  this 
duty  I  would  strongly  urge  the  necessity  of  coming 
furnished  with  a  large  store  of  moral  courage,  by  means 
of  which  they  will  l>c  enabled  to  pursue  steadily  the 
course  pointed  out  by  reason  and  learning,  unmoved 
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by  tlie  iin|}ortunities  of  anxious  frieiidii,  or  the  exhi- 
bition of  impatience  with  which  they  may  be  assailed. 
A  perfect  confidence  in  himscll^  an  honest  announce- ^M 
mcnt  in  the  beginning  of  the  probability  of  consider-  ^t 
able  delay,  a  cheerful  manner  without  levity,  and  a  finn 
determination  to  do  what  he  considers  right,  will  in- 
spire his  patient  and  her  friends  with  reliance  upon 
his  skill,  and  will  enable  the  attendant  to  perform  hia 
arduous  duty  with  comparative  cnsc  and  satisfaction. 
There  is  another  quality  of  the  greatest  import-aucc 
to  persons  practising  our  branch  of  the  profcssioti — 
that  is,  secrecy.     All  physicians  are  called  on  for  the 
exercise  of  this  virtue,  but  upon  us  the  call  is  most  im- 
perative.    I  do  not  now  allude  to  the  di%'u]ging  of  cir- 
cumstances concerning  the   character  or  conduct  of 
individuals,  which  in  the  exercise  of  our  profession 
may  become  known  to  us,  and  which  of  course  every 
man   of  honour  feels   bound  to  preserve  witliin  his 
bosom  ;  but  1  mean  to  caution  you  against  a  habit  of 
speaking  of  your  patients  in  other  houses,  and  commu- 
nicating any  circumstances,  however  trifling,  respecting 
them.      This  pernicious  habit  of  gossiping  is  certain 
to  produce  bad  results  j  your  words  and  expressions, 
however  innocent,  are  liable  to  misconstruction,  and 
are  likely  to  be  sent  abroad  mth  the  usual  proverbial 
additions,  to  find  their  way  at  lust  to  the  ears  of  the 
object  of  them,  so  distorted  as  to  appear  like  malicioos 
calumnies.     In  the  long  weary  hours  you  will  have  to 
spend  in  the  houses  of  your  patients,  you  will  be  much 
exposed  to  fall  into  this  temptation,  which  1  strongly 
advise  you  to  resist.     To  conclude  my  catalogue   of 
quaUfications,  let  me  add  physical  strength  and  a  sound 
constitution.     Ours  is,  of  all  branches  of  the  medical 
profession,  in  every  sense  of  the  word  the  most  labori- 
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oufl.  Broken  rest,  exposure  to  the  weatliur  by  niglit 
as  well  as  by  day,  irregularity  of  meal  times,  fatigue  of 
body  and  mental  exhaustion,  these  are  the  tests  which 
try  the  vital  powers  ;  and  unless  the  living  spring  be 
endowed  with  a  liberal  share  of  elasticity,  it  will  yield 
to  the  superimposed  weight,  l>cing  unequal  to  its  sup- 
port. To  preserve  body  and  mind  in  a  condition  to  re- 
sist such  injurious  influences,  the  greatest  attention  is 
often  necessary.  There  are  some  adtiraantinc  constitu- 
tions tliat  can  bear  these  trials  with  impunity  ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  I  would  observe  that  it  is  only  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  temperate  habits,  you  can  expect  to  pre- 
serve the  vigour  of  body  and  coolness  of  judgment 
which  are  indispensable  to  a  practitioner  in  midwifery. 
Having  in  tins  hurried  and  very  imperfect  manner 
detailed  a  few  of  the  importimt  requisites  with  which  I 
consider  you  should  be  furnished,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
resjMictable  footing  in  professional  life,  allow  me  to  ad- 
vise you  to  pause  on  the  threshold,  and  consider  each 
for  himself  whether  he  is  fitted  for  the  situation  in  which 
he  is  about  to  be  placed.  It  is  lamentable  to  witness 
the  waste  of  talents  and  of  time  which  we  so  often  see 
thrown  away  in  the  study  of  professions  for  which 
there  is  no  aptitude  or  natural  bias  :  many  a  bright 
genius  is  lost  by  being  forced  into  a  position  unsuitable 
to  its  nature.  We  are  all  interested  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal discussion  whether  there  exists  an  inherent  quality 
in  the  human  intellect  which  iinparts  to  the  individual 
an  aptitude  for  one  pursuit  more  than  another.  Tlie 
idea  of  what  Lord  Shaftesbury  calls  not  mnate  but 
connatural  qualities  of  the  mind  was  entirely  rejected 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  ;  but  of 
late  there  appears  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  notion, 
which  is  consecrated  by  antiquity.     One  great  fault  is, 
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that  our  children  pass  through  the  same  public  educa- 
tion, while  they  are  receiving  little  or  none  for  their 
individual  dispositions,  should  they  have  sufficient 
strength  of  cliaractcr  to  indicate  any.  The  great  secret 
of  education  is  to  develop  the  faculties  of  the  indivi- 
dual, for  it  may  happen  that  his  real  tulent  may  lie 
hidden  and  buried  under  his  education.  A  profcssiun 
ia  usually  adventitious,  made  by  chance  views,  or  by 
family  arrangements.  The  difficulty  of  discerning  tlwj 
aptitude  of  a  youth  for  any  particular  destination  in 
life  is,  even  for  the  most  skilful  parent,  always  hazard- 
ous, and  many  will  be  inclined,  in  despair  of  anything 
better,  to  throw  dice  with  fortune.  Should  a  choice  be 
submitted  to  the  youth  himself,  he  will  often  mistake 
slight  and  transient  tastes  for  permanent  dispositions. 

A  decidwl  character,  however,  we  may  often  observe, 
is  repugnant  to  a  particular  pursuit,  delighting  la 
another  ;  we  might  liud  talents  languid  and  vacillating 
in  one  profession,  vigorous  and  settled  in  another;  thus 
an  iudilTerent  lawyer  might  become  an  admirable  archi- 
tect. At  present  all  our  intellectual  bullion  is  sent  to 
an  university  to  be  melted  down,  and  to  come  out,  as 
if  from  a  mould,  a  bright  physician,  a  brlglit  lawj'cr, 
tt  bright  divine  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  adapt  them- 
selves  for  a  profession  preconcerted  by  their  pareuts. 
By  this  means  we  may  secure  a  titular  profession  for 
our  son,  but  tlie  true  genius  of  the  avocation,  in  the 
bent  of  the  mind,  is  too  often  absent.  Instead  of  find- 
ing fit  offices  for  fit  men,  we  are  perpetually  discovering 
on  the  stage  of  life  actora  out  of  character.  A  popular 
writer  has  happily  described  this  error  :  "  A  laughing 
"  philosopher,  the  Demoerltus  of  our  day,  once  com* 
"  pared  human  life  to  a  table  pierced  with  a  number  of 
"  holes,  each  of  which  has  a  pin  made  exactly  to  fit  it, 
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"  but  which  pins,  being  stuck  in  hastily,  and  without 
**  selection,  chance  leads  inevitably  to  the  most  awkward 
**  mistakes.  Fop  how  often  do  we  sec  the  round  man 
"stuck  Into  the  three-cornered  hole?'  That  much 
may  be  done  by  art  and  education,  in  overcoming 
natural  obstacles  bo  professional  success,  no  one  can 
deny  ;  but  that  there  are  strong  tendencies  or  predis- 
positions in  individuals  to  particular  pursuits,  which 
it  is  well  to  lay  hold  of  and  to  cultivate,  is  a  pro- 
position in  which  I  think  most  jwrsons  will  agree.  A 
stopy  recorded  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli  and  of  Dante,  on  the 
subject  of  natural  and  acquired  genius,  may  illustrate 
the  present  topic.  Cecco  maintained  that  nature  was 
more  potent  than  art,  while  Dante  asserted  the  con- 
trary. To  prove  his  principle,  the  great  Italian  bard 
referred  to  liis  cat,  which,  by  repeated  practice,  he  had 
tauglit  to  hold  a  candle  in  its  ])aw,  while  he  supped  or 
read.  Cecco  desired  to  witness  the  experiment^  and 
came  not  unprepared  for  his  purpose.  When  Dajite'a 
cat  was  performing  its  part,  Cecco  lifted  up  the  lid  of 
a  pot  wliich  he  had  filled  with  mice.  The  creature  of  art 
instantly  shewed  the  weakness  of  a  talent  merely  ac- 
quired, and,  dropping  the  candle,  flew  on  the  mice  with 
all  its  instinctive  propensity.  Dante  was  himself  dis- 
concerted, and  it  was  adjudged  ttiat  the  advocate  for 
the  occult  principle  of  native  faculties  had  gained  his 
cause. 

Of  all  professions  there  is  not  one  that  more  imperi- 
ously demands  a  certain  amount  of  predisposition  than 
that  of  medicine  ;  and  of  all  its  branches  the  one  on 
which  we  arc  now  engaged  requires  the  strongest  bias, 
combined  with  an  ample  endowment  of  the  qualities 
which  I  have  recently  sketched,  for  its  cultivation  and 
practice.      I  have  dwelt  thus  long   upon   this  topic, 
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in  order  to  atrengthen  the  caution  with  which  I  sei 
out,  and  to  induce  those  now  about  to  embark  in  th< 
practice  of  midwifery,  to  weigh  well  and  consider  theii 
own  characters  and  fitness  for  its  pursuit. 
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CHAPTEE  XXII. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Dublin  Obstetrical 
Society,  at  the  opening  of  the  twenty-ffth  session. 

[November  SStli,  IdeS,] 

We  are  assembled  here  to-Bight  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  twenty-fifth  session  of  the  Dublin  Obstetri- 
cal Society  ;  and  1  seize  this,  the  first  opportunity  that 
presents,  to  offer  my  best  thanks  to  the  council  of  the 
society,  in  the  first  instance,  for  having  selected  and 
put  my  name  forward,  ujid  to  the  mcrabera  at  large, 
who  have  done  me  the  very  distinguished  honour  of 
electing  me  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  membei'3  of  the  society  are  aware  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  an  important  change  In  ita 
constitution  was  effected,  and  that  a  system  which  was 
considered  to  be  too  much  of  the  oligarchical  was 
changed  for  one  of  a  more  democratic  character. 
Under  the  late  constitution,  the  presidents,  of  whom 
there  were  four,  and  the  vice-presidents,  of  whom  there 
were  fourteen,  and  the  committee,  of  whom  there  were 
nine,  were  all  self-elected,  and  were  permanent — thus 
depriving  the  members  at  large  of  any  voice  in  the 
selection  of  those  who  were  to  be  the  managers  and 
directors  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the  society.  It  was 
thought  by  those  who  had  the  best  interests  of  the 
society  at  heart,  and  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
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the  feelings  of  its  members,  and  most  alive  to  the  great 
fact  now  so  patent  throughout  the  worlJ,  that  conunu- 
nitiea  will  not  be  satisticd  without  n  voice  in  the  selec. 
lion  of  their  rulers ;  it  wns  tliought,  I  say  very  properly, 
that  the  time  was  come  when  the  choice  of  the  officers 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  that 
they  should  be  called  upon,  annually,  to  exercise  that 
very  important  privilege  and  duty.      Accordingly,  a.\ 
new  coJu  of  by-laws  was  drawn  up  by  the  couunittei-, 
and  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  society,  and 
afler  several  meetings,  at  which  they  were  fully  dis- 
cussed, the  code,  now  printed  and  distributed  to  iho 
members,  was  adopted.     We  commence  to-night  under 
a  new  regime,  aud  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  great 
benefits  will  result  from  the  combined  energies  of  all 
the  members,  who  will  henceforward  feci  that  they  have  fl 
each,  individually,  an  interest  in  upholding  and  for-      ■ 
warding  the  objects  of  this  society,  not  only  in  reading 
and  listening  to  papers  at  its  meetings,  but  in  the  clec-      , 
tion  of  the  officers  who  are  to  constitute  its  staff.  ^| 

In  future  the  council  of  the  society  will  consist  of  one  " 
president,  two  vice-presidents,  one  treasurer,  one  secre- 
tary, and  a  committee  of  five,  who  will  have  no  perma- 
nent tenure  of  their  offices,  but  will  be  chosen  annually 
by  ballot,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  session.  To  have 
been  selected  by  ray  brethren  to  fill  the  chair  of  presi- 
dent, at  the  first  election  under  the  new  system,  is,  I 
assure  you,  to  me  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification 
and  well-founded  pride.  Pride  not  unfrequently  has 
its  origin  in  very  unworthy  emotions,  and  whenever 
tliis  is  the  case,  it  is  likel}'  to  subject  the  individual 
in  whom  it  is  engendered  to  the  contempt  of  his  fellow 
men.  But  when,  in  the  course  of  a  professional  life, 
after  many  years  spent  in  very  active  public  and  privat« 
occupation,  after  filling  professorships  and  president- 
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ships  in  other  places,  one  finds  the  good  opinion  of  his 
brethren  undiminished,  and  their  voices  raised  to  place 
[him  in  the  highest  position  among  thera,  he  woidd  be 
unworthy  of  the  honour  conferred  on  him  if  he  did  not 
feel  gratified  by  such  an  exhibition  of  approval.  The 
Dublin  Obstetrical  Society  has  now  been  in  existence 
twenty-four  years.  It  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  this  empire.  Dublin  has  the  merit  of  having 
originated  two  most  important  and  useful  societies 
connected  with  the  medical  profession,  and  set  an 
example  that  has  been  followed  by  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. This  society  is  one,  and  the  Pathological 
Society  the  other.  In  both  these  branches  of  scientific 
pursuit  Dublin  took  the  lead,  and  the  great  advantages 
arising  from  such  institutions  having  become  manifest, 
our  brethren  in  the  metropolis  of  England  and  Scotland 
have  wisely  founded  similar,  and,  I  am  happy  to  per- 
ceive, very  flourishing  societies.  In  speaking  of  the 
origin  of  this  society,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom,  energy,  and  foresight  of 
a  highly  distinguished  ornament  of  our  profession  for 
its  suggestion  and  establishment.  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy, 
then  Master  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  looking  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  magnificent  institution  over  which  he 
was  appointed  to  preside,  soon  perceived  that,  in  the 
great  advances  then  being  made  in  all  branches  of 
science  and  human  knowledge,  there  was  a  want  of  a 
centre,  of  a  place  of  union,  where,  by  a  combination  of 
the  intellect  and  energies  of  the  many  individuals 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  an  impetus  would  be  given 
to  the  acquirement  and  diffusion  of  information  con. 
nected  with  our  particular  study.  He  instituted  and 
watched  over  this  society  in  its  infancy,  and  its  impor- 
tance and  value  arc  best  attested  by  the  published 
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reports  of  the  able  commanieations  furuishcd  at  it 
meetings,  and  the  way  in  which  its  example  has  been 
followed  in  other  cities.     Dr.  Evory  Kennedy's  name 
must  therefore  be  ever   associated   with,  and   grato-j 
fully  remembered  by  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society. 
In  November,  1844,  now  just  eighteen  years  ago, 
had  the  honour  to  deliver  an  address  to  this  society, 
the  ojwning  of  its  seventh  session.     When  I  look  back' 
through  the  j'cars  that  have  passed  between  that  period 
and  the  present,  I  find  much  to  excite  feelings  of  an 
opposite  character.     Time,  inexorable  time,  has  plied 
his  busj*  and  fatal  scythe  among  us,  and  has  cut  down 
a  larger  number  of  great  and  distinguished  men  than 
usually    fall   so   close   together.      Crampton,    Cusack, 
Marsh,  Graves,  Harrison,    Williams,  Rynd,  Port< 
all  these  have  been  at  times  assistants  at  our  meetings, 
and  all  of  them  have  died  since  1  last  had  the  honour 
of  addressing  this  society.     Some  of  them  were  my 
seniors,  some  of  them  my  fellow  students,  some  of  thcra 
my  colleagues,   all  of  them  my  friends.      Whenever! 
their  honoured  names  are  mentioned,  deep  regret  and 
sorrow  must  arise  in  the  breasts  of  ail  who  had  the 
happiness  and   privilege  of  knowing  and  living  with       i 
such  promoters  of  the  fame  of  Irish  medicine  and  sur-  ^M 
gery.      There  is  one  name  I  have  omitted  from  the 
list  which  I  know  must  have  suggested  itself  to  every 
member  of  the  society  ;   but  I  have  reserved  it  for 
special  mention.     You  all  expected  the  honoured  name 
of  Montgomery  to  appear  upon  my  list  of  extinguish- 
ed lights.     IFc  was  more  particularly  tissocintcd  with 
us  than  the  otlmrs  were,  and  in  the  particular  branch 
of  medicine  witii  which  this  society  is  concerned  his 
loss  is  more  seriously  felt    The  world  at  large,  who 
only  knew  him  as  the  brilliant  and  eloquent  lecturer^ 
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the  successful  practitioner,  and  the  thoughtful,  accom- 
plishcd  writer,  have  good  reason  to  respect  the  memory 
of  one  who  was  a  distinguished  omaraeot  to  our  pro- 
fission,  and  to  be  proud  of  him  who  has  left  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  himself  during  hla  lifetime,  more 
lasting  than  bronze — his  great  work  on  the  Signs  of 
Pregnancy. 

The  members  of  this  society,  in  which  he  held  the 
office  of  one  of  its  presidents,  may  recall  with  aifcction- 
ate  regard  his  eloquent  and  classical  address  delivered 
in  the  year  1843,  and  his  many  valuable  contributions 
at  oup  meetings.  But  it  is  only  those,  in  whose  ranks 
I  am  happj'  to  number  myself,  who  knew  him  in  early 
life,  when  the  struggle  for  fame  and  position  was  before 
him,  who  can  duly  estimate  his  industry,  his  never- 
tiring  assiduity,  and  the  years  of  labour  he  bestowed 
on  the  making  of  liis  celebrated  museum — for  with  his 
own  hands  he  made  it :  many  an  liour  I  have  spent 
with  him  in  his  workshop.  The  highest  rewards  in 
professional  life  naturally  flowed  in  upon  him,  and  be 
fell,  one  of  the  galaxy  of  great  men  whose  names  1 
have  already  mentioned- 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  if  we  have 
much  to  regret,  wo  have  on  the  other  hand  much  to 
rejoice  over  and  Ik;  proud  of.  During  these  last  j'eara 
great  advances  have  been  made  in  our  particular  branch 
of  the  profc-saion  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  going  too  far 
to  assert  that,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  improve- 
ments in  surgery,  and  the  solid  and  wise  modifications 
in  medicine,  the  changes  in  our  art  have  preserved 
more  lives,  and  relieved  more  human  suffering  and 
misery.  The  pains  of  the  human  female  in  giving 
birth  to  her  ofi'spring  are  proverbial,  and  are,  in  many 
cases,  the  greatest  that  nature  can  endure.     Formerly 


we  stood  by,  watching  the  ngony,  looking  with  deep 
anxiety  for  its  termination,  but  powerless  to  alleviate 
or  diminish  its  intensity.  Thousands  of  years  hare 
rolled  away  since  the  primeval  curse,  and  countless 
millions  of  women  have  gone  through  the  great  trial  of 
child-birth,  without  any  means  being  devised  to'  miti- 
gate their  woe,  until,  within  a  few  ja'ars,  it  was  dis- 
covered in  America  that  the  inhalation  of  ether  was 
capable  of  removing  the  consciousness  of  pain  during 
labour.  The  use  of  this  agent  having  been  attended 
with  some  inconveniences,  it  occurred  to  the  acute  and 
philosophic  mind  of  Professor  Simpson,  that  there  was 
probably  some  other  of  the  chiss  of  ethers  that  would 
equally  act  as  an  ansesthctic,  without  producingHhcse 
unpleasant  effects. 

He  accordingly  instituted  a  long  course  of  experi- 
ments with  a  variety  of  vapourizing  fluids,  and  con- 
cluded by  discovering  that  chloroform  was  the  one 
most  to  be  relied  ui>on  to  produce  amcsthcsia  with 
safety.  This  agent  was  at  oucc  approved  of  by  the 
profession,  and  came  into  general  use  to  assuage  pain 
iu  all  surgical  operations,  as  well  as  in  midwifery.  It 
is  a  rcmarltuble  fact  that,  although  serious  and  fatal 
accidents  have  arisen  during  its  employment  in  surgery, 
there  is  no  instance  (so  far  as  I  know)  recorded  of  its 
injurious  or  deadly  consequence  when  administered 
during  labour.  Any  one  wlio  has  witnessed  the  auffei^ 
ings  of  a  young  creature  during  the  many,  many  hours 
of  a  first  confinement,  who  has  heard  the  frantic,  half 
maniacal  shriek,  and  seen  the  fearful  contortions  of  a 
frame  agonized  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  eotnpro. 
hcnd,  will  rejoice  that  he  has  iu  chloroform  a  means 
of  alleviating  such  misery,  which  will  soothe  the  excited, 
frenzied  mind,  calm  the  bodily  suffering,  and  produce 
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such  ft  liappy  feeling  in  the  previously  diBtractcJ 
patient,  that  she  oRen  gives  vent  to  the  exclamation, 
"  Oh  !  this  is  heaven."  Any  one  who  has  attempted  to 
perform  the  operation  of  turning  in  a  tightly  contractctl 
utorus,  with  a  patient  utterly  unable  to  control  her 
plunging  or  her  screams  of  agony,  and  then,  having  got 
t!ie  woman  under  the  iufluence  of  chloroform,  cornea 
again  to  try  what  can  be  done,  will  be  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  enormous  value  of  this  agent,  hy  the  facility 
with  which  he  is  able  to  go  through  all  the  steps  of  the 
operation.  His  hand  passes  easily,  the  child  is  turned 
mthout  opposition,  and  the  patient  Is  delivered  without 
pain.  To  have  in  our  hands  such  an  agent,  which 
was  unknown  to  our  predecessors,  and  by  which  such 
marvels  are  worked,  is,  I  repeat,  a  good  ground  for 
our  rejoicing  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  and 
power. 

Another  source  of  rejoicing  is  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion  and  practice  respecting  the  midwifery 
forceps.  When  I  compare  the  existing  practice  with 
what  it  was  fifty  years  ago  in  this  conntry,  it  is  to  me 
particularly  a  subject  of  congratulation  and  pride.  At 
the  time  I  allude  to,  for  some  time  before  it,  and  for 
many  years  after,  including  n  period  of  fully  forty 
yuars,  this  Instrument  was  banished  from  practice 
through  the  whole  of  this  country.  The  feeling  was  so 
strong  against  its  cmplo}'mont,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
outery  were  so  powerful,  that  no  one  dared  to  question 
the  authority  by  which  it  was  condemned.  The  per- 
forator and  crochet  were  the  only  means  in  use,  crani- 
otomy was  the  only  operation.  This  indiscriminate 
adoption  of  the  mutilating  instruments  was  the  won- 
der of  strangers,  and  the  opprobrium  of  the  Dublin 
school.     Submission  to  the  authority  alluded  to  was 
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60   complete,  that  I  am  almost  perfectly  correct  in 

saying  "  no  one  daretl "  to  question  it.     But  there  waa 

one  ftiitliful  priest  who  had  kept  the  sacred  fire  bnrning| 

in  spite  of  all  uttcinpts  at  its  extinction,  and,  towards 

the  close  of  a  most  laborious  professional  life,  had  the 

courage  to  proclaim  the  merits  of  the  forceps,  and  tho^ 

success  that  had  attended  their  use  in  hia  hands.      This 

was  done  at  a  time  when  even  to  mention  the  name  oCi 

the  instrument  was  considered  a  hcpesy,  and  nothing 

short  of  excommunication  could  be  expected  by  him 

who  was  rash  enough  to  recommend  its  use.     That 

individual  was  my  father,  the  lute  Br.  Bcatty  ;    his 

paper  was  read  at  the  association  of  the  College   of 

Physicians,*  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the 

new  series  of  their  Transoctions.     Tliat  fii*»t  opened 

the  eyes  of  Irish  practitioners,  wlio  had  for  so  long 

groped  along  in  the  darkness  of  error ;  but  it  was  not 

to  be  expected  that  any  very  rapid  change  would  tulic 

place.     To  convert  an  entire  nation,  long  schooled  in  a 

particular  doctrine,  is  a  work  of  time ;   but  the  good      - 

seed  was  sown  ;  10.5  cases  in  one  man's  private  pructico^| 

were  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  the  reformation  wos  " 

begun.     The  author  of  that  paptT  died  In  1831  ;   and, 

in  1842,  T  read  before  this  society  a  paper  entitled, 

"  Cases  Illustrative  of  the  nse  of  the  Forceps.*    There 

are  some  of  the  existing  members  who  were  present] 

ui»on  that  occasion,  and  they  will,  I  doubt  not,  recollect 

the  feelings  with  which  my  ol>8ervations  were  received 

by  the  then  seniors  of  the  society.     One  fact  w'vW  suffice 

to  show  the  prevalent  notions  respecting  the  forcep«  at] 

that  day.     The  chair  of  the  society  was  occupied  on 

that  evening  by  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  respected 
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members  of  the  profession — a  gentleman  who  had  been 
Waster  of  the  Lying-in  Uospital,  who  for  forty  years  had 
enjoyed  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  this  city,  and  on 
that  occasion  he  stated  that  he  had  once  tried  the  for- 
ceps, and  failed.  It  was  expected  that  the  discussion 
on  my  paper  would  have  been  of  an  animated  character, 
but  the  hour  being  bite  the  debute  was  postponed  to 
the  next  meeting.  I  came  to  it,  prepared  to  have 
my  views  canvassed  and  my  doctrine  controverted,  but 
there  was  no  one  to  enter  the  lists  ;  tlie  opponents  did 
not  appear  ;  judgment  was  suffered  to  go  by  default 
iFrom  that  time  a  steady  progress  in  tiie  correct 
1  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  instrument  took  place  : 
additional  testimony  was  borne  by  succeeding  writers, 
amongst  whom  Dr.  Churchill  was  the  earliest  and  most 
j>owerlul.  Tile  instrument  assumed  its  legitimate  posi- 
tion  in  the  practice  of  all  well-educated  members  of  the 
pn>fes8ion,  and  we  have  lately  hud  the  gratification  of 
hearing  in  this  society,  and  afterwards  of  seeing  in  the 
Dublin  Medical  Quarterly  Journal^  a  most  valuable 
paper  by  a  Ute  assistant  of  the  Lying-in  iiospital.  Dr. 
Sinclair,  "  On  the  timely  use  of  the  Forceps."  The 
rate  at  which  the  current  now  runs  in  favour  of  thb 
instrument  may  be  judged  of,  by  referring  to  two 
papers  published  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London  for  the  year  1860. 
I  allude  to  that  by  Air.  Ilarper,  "  On  the  more  frequent 
"  use  of  the  Forceps  as  a  means  of  lessening  both 
*'  Maternal  and  Foetal  Mortality,"  and  also  that  by  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith,  "  On  the  abolition  of  Craniotomy  from 
"  Obstetric  Practice  in  all  cases  when  the  Fceius  is 
*'  living  and  viable."  In  the  third  volume  of  tho 
Transactions  of  that  Society  there  is  a  most  valuable 
paper  by  Dr.   Griuly  Uewitt,  entitled,  "  On   L'nusual 
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*'  Elongation  of  the  Foetal  Flead,  as  a  cause  of  difficulty 
"  Id  the  application  of  the  ordhiary  Obstetric  Forceps, 
"  with  description  of  a  modified  form  of  Instrumenl 
"  to  be  used  in  such  cases." 

The  restoration  of  tlie  forceps  to  Its  proper  position^ 
has  only  been  cifected  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
its  progress  was  slow  until  witliin  the  last  ten  year*. 
It  is  a  subject  of  much  rejoicing  to  me  to  have  lived 
see  such  a  revolution  bogun,  and  brought  to  so  hnppy  ft' 
conclusion  ;  and  I  congratulate  the  profession  in  this 
country  on  the  power  they  now  possess,  and  I  particu- 
larly congratulate  all  unborn  infants  of  the  prt«eiit 
day  on  the  fact  that  the  innocuous  forceps,  and  not  the 
deadly  perforator,  will  be  used  to  assist  their  entrance^J 
into  tliis  world,  if  necessary.  ^^ 

A  form  of  diseaac  in  the  human  female,  formerly 
utterly  hopeless,  has  in  these  latter  days  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  art.  and  a  large  number  of  suecc-ss- 
ful  operations  attest  the  vast  im]x>rtance  and  value  of 
the  inventions,     I  allude  to  the  mde  and  too  frequent- 
ly exhibited  class  of  diseases  of  the  ovary.     Some  forms 
of  disease  of  tliis  organ  do  not  necessarily  or  rapidly 
terminate  the  life  of  the  sufferer.     Others  again  (the 
dropsies)  soon  give  rise  to  such  symptoms  as  to  require 
the  operation  of  tapping,  which  is  afler  all  hut  a  pallia- 
tive, and  often  is  itself  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
la  those  cases  where  tapping  is  resorted  to,  the  opera- 
tion has  to  be  repeated  sooner  or  later,  and  the  average 
duration  of  life  does  not  extend  beyond  two  or  tliree 
years.     Some  cases  will  be  found  recorded  in  which 
life  has  been  prolonged  for  many  years,  and  numerous 
tappings  have  been  had  recourse  to,  but  these  are  only 
the  exceptions.     The   radical  cure  of  ovarian  disease 
was  the  great  desideratum,  and  I  think  we  have  arrived 
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nt  a  period  in  the  bistory  of  medlcmc  when  wc  can 
aiinouucc  that  such  has  been  found.  It  is  not  pre- 
tended that  any  proceeding  has  been  discovered,  by 
means  of  which  every  sufferer  from  ovarian  disease  can 
he  relieved  from  her  malady  ;  but  from  the  accounts  wo 
now  have  before  us,  and  the  statistics  deducible  from 
them,  we  are  justified  in  stating  that  the  average  of 
recoveries  after  the  two  kmds  of  operation  that  are 
now  received  and  practised,  is  fully  as  great  as  that 
aflcr  most  of  the  great  surgical  operations  undertaken 
ill  cases  wliich,  without  such  interference,  must  termi- 
nate in  death.  That  is  the  true  test  whereby  to  try 
the  value  of  any  operative  proceeding.  I  have  alluded 
to  two  operations  now  in  general  use — one  of  them 
suited  to  only  one  form  of  ovuriun  diBeaao,  the  other  to 
all.  In  the  first,  or  what  is  termed  unilocular  ovarian 
dropsy,  the  disease  consisting  in  an  accumulation  of 
fluid  in  one  of  the  cells  of  the  ovary,  it  has  been  found 
that  if,  after  tapping  and  emptying  the  sac,  a  stimulat* 
ing  tluid  be  injected  into  it,  inflammation  of  the  sac  is 
set  up,  and  the  sac  is  sometiines  obliterated^  thus  pre- 
venting any  future  accumulation  of  fluid  in  that 
quarter,  and  curing  the  disease.  Tliis  operation  has 
been  very  successful,  and  the  number  of  cases  daily  re- 
corded fully  justifies  its  adoption  in  all  suitable  cases. 
I  have  eiuployed  it  myself  with  the  most  complete 
success,  and  T  think  it  may  be  tried  in  all  suitahlo  cases 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  other  and  more  serious 
operation — the  complete  extirpation  of  the  ovary. 
This  is  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  the  present 
day.  Its  proposal  was  at  first  received  with  amazement 
and  horror,  and  the  first  cases  recorded  were  looked  up. 
on  as  the  acme  of  rashness.  From  the  original  small 
incision  of  Jefferson,  only  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
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iuchea  iu  Uugtli,  the  advance  was  rapid  and  siurtUng, 
when  M'Dowall  of  Kentucky,  United  Stutcs,  I^ozurs  oi 
Edinburgh,  and  Cluy  of  Manchester  laid  open  the 
abdomen  by  an  incision  eighteen  or  twenty  inchc-s 
long,  from  the  ensifonn  cartilage  to  the  pub<;3,  exposed 
the  ovarian  tumour,  separated  its  pedicle  and  adhe-| 
sions,  secured  ita  vessels,  and  removed  the  whole  raaa» 
entire.  In  recording  las  6rst  cose,  operated  on  In  June, 
1842,  Mr.  Clay  made  the  following  remarka : — **  lu 
"  many  cases,  as  I  shall  afterwards  prove,  the  uiode 
"  pursued  by  Mr.  Jefferson  (the  small  incision)  la  not 
"  only  impracticable  but  really  absurd.  1  &id  con- 
"  nected  with  the  JeiFcrson  mode  eight  cases,  of  which 
"  five  were  futiU  ;  with  tliat  of  Mr.  Lizara,  foui-  by  him- 
"  self,  three  by  Dr.  M'Dowall  of  Kentucky,  one  by 
"  Ur.  Smith  of  Gonnectiuut,  one  by  M.  UAumonicr  in 
"  France,  and  one  by  myself,  making  ten,  of  which  only 
"  one  was  fatal,  and  that  with  great  propriety  might 
"  have  been  attributed  to  other  causes."  This  was  a 
most  encouraging  beginning.  I  will  not  weary  you  by 
giving  a  Iiistory  of  the  operation  from  that  to  the 
present  time,  but  I  will  just  mention  the  results  us 
published  by  some  of  those  who  have  luid  most  expe- 
rience in  this  operation.  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  has  lately 
recorded  eight  cases,  in  which  all  were  su(!<;cssful  but 
one.  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  has  operated  fifty  times  ;  of 
these,  thirty-three  recovered,  and  seventeen  died.  Mr. 
Baker  Brown  gives  the  report  of  sixteen  cases,  in  which 
there  were  only  two  deaths ;  and  Dr.  Clay  gives  a 
retrospect  of  his  operations  from  1842  to  the  present 
time.  The  whole  number  of  cases  operated  on  by  him 
was  one  hundred  and  four,  of  which  seventy-two  reco- 
vered, and  thirty.two  died.  Dr.  Clay  tliiuks  we  cannot 
reasonably  liope  to  extend  our  success  beyond  seventy 
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per  cent.*     When  wc  compare  these  returns  with  the 
average  recoveries  after  the  great  operations  ux  surgery, 
we  see  good  grounds   to  rejoice  over  methods  now 
within  our  reach,   whereby   a   most   formidable  and 
hitherto  incurable  disease  may  be  fairly  encountered. 
There  are  conditions  of  life,  states  of  esiateuce,  iu 
which,  although  life  itself  is  not  tlireatencd,  nor  any 
great  bodily  suflTcrlng  endured,  death  would  be  almost 
preferable.     To  linger  out  a  uumbi-r  of  wretched  years, 
loathsome  to  herself,  and  tutolerabie  to  her  nearest 
relations  and  friends,  shunned  by  all  her  acquaint- 
ances, and  unable  to  mix  in  the  every-day  occupations 
of  the  world,  has  been  the  fate  of  many  a  wretclied 
wommi.      Iu  the  great  majority  of  these  lamentable 
coses  the  condition  of  the  woman  has  arisen  from  mis- 
manogement  during  labour,  and  heuce  the  greatest 
Dumber  of  them  are  found  amongst  the  poor,  who,  in 
remote  districts,  have  been  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
more  than  doubtful  care  of  the  country  midwilc.     Dif- 
ficulty arises ;  delay  takes  place ;  time,  valuable  time,  is 
lost  in  all  sorts  of  foolish  devices  to  expedite  delivery. 
Dangerous  pressure  is  going  on  all  the  while,  destructive 
iiiflammation  Is  established,  and  the  mischief  is  done, 
no  matter  how  the  delivery  is  afterwards  accomplished, 
whether  by  the   unaided  and  persevering  efforts  of 
nature,  or  by  the  assistance  of  a  medical  man,  called  in 

*  t  have  enquired  of  thoae  gcntlenieii  tbvJr  prce«nt  statiatioa,  and  have 
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loo  late  to  prevent  destruction  of  important  parts  bi 
the  mortification  that  must  ensue,  and  which  effeuts 
too  often  charged  upon  him  wlicn  the  sad  coiiJition 
the  patient  bccomci}  inanift^t.  Sluugliing  of  the*  blad^ 
dor  takes  place  ;  an  aperture,  varying  in  size  fx*om  tha^ 
of  a  pin-hole  to  one  of  two  inches  square,  in  all  direcq 
tions  is  established  ;  and  all  control  over  the  organ  i^ 
for  ever  lost.  These  are  cases  in  which  the  "  tiniclj 
"  use  of  the  forccjte,"  us  Dr.  Sinclair  ao  well  tcrma  ij 
would  have  prevented  all  the  evil  results.  The 
happy  victims  of  such  a  fatality  have  been  until  a  v< 
recent  period  condemned  to  a  hopeless  future.  Varl 
ous  attempts  of  different  kinds  were  made,  from  timl 
to  time,  to  relieve  this  terrible  state,  but  none  were  01 
any  avail.  Failure  after  failure  damped  the  ener^ 
and  sickened  the  heart  of  every  one  who  sought  4 
remedy.  The  glory  of  triumphing  over  this  hithcrtq 
uncouquerable  malady  was  reserved  for  our  own  limeJ 
Our  American  brethren  took  the  lead  in  this  great  dlsJ 
covcry.  Pr,  Marion  Sims  of  New  York,  followed  bj» 
Dr.  Bozeman,  contrived  and  practised  successfully  ani 
operation  with  sutures  of  silver  wire,  by  means  a| 
wliich  these  apertures  were  closed  and  the  patients  rcJ 
stored  to  comfort.  An  eminent  Irish  surgeon  olmosb 
simultaneously  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the  saraut 
feat  by  a  somewhat  different  method.  -Sir.  Mauricoj 
CoUis  invented  a  mode  of  proceeding,  by  which  he 
perfectly  succeeded  in  curing  several  of  these  casus  i 
fore  the  American  operation  was  well  known  amonj 
us.  All  this  occurred  within  a  few  years,  and  nowr 
the  operations  for  the  cure  of  these  Bsiula;,  as  they, 
are  improperly  tcnned,  are  performed  with  conil-I 
dencc  and  success  in  tdl  parts  of  the  empire.  Cases, 
instead  of  being  avoided  and  discharged  from  hospit 
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arc  souglit  iiftcr,  and  encouraged  to  enter  the  wards, 
jind,  after  opcratioD,  are  Bent  home  to  their  families, 
sound  in  body,  huppy  in  mind,  and  fit  and  able  to 
take  part  in  all  former  duties  and  pursuits.  Uaving 
been  myself  a  successful  operator  in  such  cases,  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  gratification  produced  in  the 
mind  by  the  satisfactory  results  tliat  ensue.  There  is 
no  operation  that  requires  so  much  time  and  patience. 
I  have  spent  irom  one  to  three  boui-s  in  its  perforraauce. 
There  is  no  opportunity  of  allowing  great  dexterity,  as 
in  rapid  amputations,  or  in  lithotomy.  Bystanders  get 
weary  and  depart,  assistants  ore  often  worn  out  and 
wish  it  WHS  over,  but  tbc  operator  cannot  hurry  ;  every 
step  must  be  taken  with  caution,  and  no  matter  what 
len<;th  of  time  it  takes,  he  must  take  for  his  motto 
"  patience."  But  in  success  he  has  his  reward  ;  to  feel 
that  he  has  rescued  a  fellow  being  from  the  loathsome 
misery  of  such  an  affliction  is  worth  going  through  any 
amount  of  hihour  and  fatigue.  This  great  triumph  of 
art  is  another  cause  of  rejoicing  ;  and  we  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we  have 
lived  in  the  time  when  it  has  been  contrived. 

1  have  endeavoured  to  glance  rapidly  at  some  of  the 
improvements  which  have  been  added  to  our  store 
during  a  comparatively  short  period,  and  1  tJiink  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  in  no  other  branch  of  medicine 
have  so  many  and  so  great  additions  been  effected  in 
the  same  time.  Before  I  conclude,  I  would  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  members  of  this  society, 
that  an  increased  responsibility  is  now  thrown  upon 
them,  and  t)mt  we  must  take  care  tliat  the  reputation 
so  long  enjoyed  by  the  profession  in  this  city  shall 
not  suffer  tlirough  any  inertness  of  ours.  We  should 
look  across  the  Channel,  anil  see  what  om-  brethren  in 
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tlie  great  metropolis  have  accumpliahcd  in  the  i 
years  of  their  cxistciicu.     The  three  volumea  which 
hold  iu  my  haDd  testify  to  the  j^reut  energy  with  whicli 
the  London  Obstetrical  Society  has  been  worked.     We 
should  recollect  that  our  mature  j'cara  are  expected  to 
hold  place  with,  if  not  to  excel,  our  younger  fellow- 
hibourcrs.      I  have  no   hesitation   in  Ba}dng  that 
think  tltc  papers  in  these  three  volumes  of  transactions 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  tliat  society.     I  have  every 
hope  that  the  ensuing  session  of  this  society  will  be^ 
one  of  peculiar  value,  and  nothing  that  I  can  do  to  ibr-^H 
ward  its  interests  shall  be  wanting.     Wu  have  a  high  ^^ 
vocation,  and  much  is  demanded  from  us  ;  but  above 
all  things,  while  working  with  earnestness,  exultiiig 
in  our  ingenuity,  and  taking  pride  in  our  iastrumeiita 
and  handy-work,  let  us  never  forget  that  we  ourselves 
arc  but  instruments  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Great  Physi- 
cian, the  Great  Mechanician,  without  whose  help  and 
blessing  all  human  eiTurta  are  unprofitable  and  voiu. 


CHAPTER  XXHI. 
Address  delivered  in  the  City  of  Dfiblin  Hospital. 

[NoTonibcr  eth,  ISfiA.] 

Tdb  commencement  of  another  mcdico-chirargical  ses- 
sion brings  us  together  again  within  these  walls.  Many 
of  the  familiar  fiiccs  of  the  second  and  third  year's 
students  I  am  happy  to  sec  before  me  ;  and  I  hail  with 
satisfaction  and  greeting  many  additions  to  the  ranks 
in  the  persons  of  tJiose  who  now  for  the  first  time  de- 
vote themselves  to  our  noble  science.  We  are  all  come 
here  to  discharge  our  respective  duties,  after  the  in- 
terval of  repose  afforded  by  the  summer  recess.  An 
alternation  of  work  and  rest  is  as  necessary  in  the 
pursuit  of  medical  and  surgical  knowledge  as  it  is  in  all 
other  suhlunary  matters.  There  is  and  can  be  no  con- 
tinuous persistent  course  of  action.  If  we  look  abroad 
upon  all  that  surrounds  us,  we  will  see  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  physical  and  moral  world  are  made 
up  of  alternations  ;  and  if  it  were  not  so,  the  whole 
fabric  of  created  things  would  fall  into  disorder  and 
decay.  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter  succeed  each 
other  from  year  to  year,  and  by  their  alternations 
produce  those  influences  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  com,  wine,  oil,  and  other 
fruits  of  the  earth.  By  man's  toil  and  labour  these 
gifts  of  a  beneficent  !*rovidence  arc  cultivntttd  ;  but 
that  labour  is  not  coniluuous.     Day  and  night  alter- 
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nate  so  as  to  iusure  a.  period  of  rei>oee,  in  which  both 
mind  and  body  are  refreshed,  and  enabled  to  renew 
their  daily  toil  with  vigour.    The  whole  orgauic  world 
participates  lu  this  periodical  enjoyment  of  rest  ;  vege- 
tables as  well  as  animals  have  their  sleep  at  night,  and 
enjoy  the  alteniatiuns  of  darkness  and  sunshine.    There     J 
is  nothing  continuous  in  the  physical  world,  and  thcrc^| 
can  be  nothing  u\  the  mental.     A  mind  constantly  oc-" 
cupied  in  one  pursuit,  without  any  period  of  rest,  must 
break  down  under  the  unnatural  effort.     Some,  fro 
peculiar  strength   and    energy,  may   endure   fati^ 
longer  than  others,  but  even  tliese  suffer  premature 
decay,  and  in  the  end  are  cxhau&ted  long  before  their 
more  prudent  fellow-Libourers. 

Id  accordance  with  this  universal  law,  there   is 
period  of  repose  in  the  medical  scliools.     That  period 
b  now  ut  an  end  for  tliis  year,  and  we  reassemble  to 
renew  our  labours  In  the  hospital,  in  the  lecture-the- 
atres, and  in  the  dissecting-rooms.     I  hope  the  young 
friends  I  sec  before  me  have  not  failed  to   occupy 
the  vacatiou  mouths  in  a  wholesome  and  profitable 
manner.      Rest  from  the  sterner   duties  and  deeper 
studies  that  are  requisite  in  tlie  acquirement  of  our 
profession  does  not  mean  a  state  of  idleness.     The  well- 
trained  miud  will  shrink  from  a  waste  of  time — that 
precious  time  allotted  to  it  for  employment  in  good  or 
eviL    The  mind  of  every  sane  person  must  be  emi>loycd 
on   something ;   and   if  it  be  not  engaged   on   what  ^ 
is  good,  it  will  be  on  what  is  eviL     The  body  is  re*  ^M 
created  by  wholesome  exercises,  not  by  slotliful  habits. 
Ridinx,  walking,  cricket,  football,  and  other  manly 
sports  invigorate  the  frame  of  youth,  and  build  up 
robust  constitutions.     In  like  manner,  the  miud  is  re- 
created not  by  idleness,  but  by  oceupatioa  in  some  of 
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the  lighter  but  still  important  classes  of  literature  ; 
Hud  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  student  who  has 
occupied  the  leisure  hours  of  his  vacation  in  reading 
history,  or  good  books  of  travels,  or  biographies  of 
great  men,  or,  let  me  add,  the  wonderful  combination 
of  history  and  fiction  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
immortal  author  of  Wavurley — there  is  no  doubt,  I  say, 
that  he  who  has  been  thus  occupied,  comes  back  to  the 
labours  of  the  medical  session  with  liia  mind  not  only 
supplied  with  so  much  useful  knowledge,  but  strength- 
ened, and  sharpened,  and  better  able  to  grapple  with 
the  difficultiesof  the  numerous  branches  of  science  that 
he  must  master. 

Numerous  indeed  they  are,  exceeding  in  multiplicity' 
those  required  for  the  attainment  of  any  other  profes- 
sion. Divinity,  law,  and  physic  used  to  be  accounted 
the  three  professions ;  but  there  are  other  occupations 
in  which  large  masses  of  mankind  are  engaged,  and 
which,  from  their  vast  importance  and  usefulness,  may 
well  be  styled  professions — engineering,  arms,  agricul- 
ture, commerce.  Xow,  of  all  these  there  is  not  one 
that  requires  an  acquaintance  with  such  a  wide  range 
of  sciences  as  that  demanded  by  medicine  and  surgery. 
The  student  of  divinity,  occupied  in  the  highest  an<l 
holiest  pursuit  that  can  engage  the  mind  of  man,  has 
his  one  great  object  before  him  ;  enough,  indeed,  to 
alworb  all  his  time  and  energy  ;  but  it  is  single.  T^aw, 
proverbially  dry  and  uninteresting,  has  no  variety  to 
offer  to  its  students.  Statutes  and  precedents,  and  com- 
mentaries thereon,  constitute  the  materials  for  its  study. 
The  profession  of  engineering,  which  in  modern  times 
has  risen  to  such  vast  proportions,  and  from  which 
have  sprung  those  gigantic  results  that  almost  cast  into 
the  shade  the  old  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  requires 
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from  its  votaKes  a  knowledge  of  mBthcmatics,  physics, 
geology,  chemistry,  the  art  of  drawing,  and  surveying. 
What  shall  we  say  of  arms  ?  To  enable  a  raan  to  take 
an  active  and  efficient  part  in  the  protection  of  the  in- 
tegrity and  honour  of  his  country,  or  in  the  avenging 
of  her  wrongs,  he  must  know  well  history,  geography, 
mathematics,  projcctile.%  and  languages,  in  addition  to  i 
the  more  immediate  requisites  of  drill  and  manoamTe^H 
ing.  In  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  cora-^l 
mercc  the  higher  branches  of  abstruse  science  arc  not 
so  requisite.  A  knowledge  of  geology,  of  soils, 
raetcoralogy,  and  of  chemistry  will  iLssist  the  fanner 
selecting  proper  crops  for  ditfercnt  looalitifs,  and  ma- 
naging the  succession  of  crops  to  suit  different  soils.  Ta 
enable  the  merchant  to  use  successfully  that  inslruincn 
of  England's  greatness  and  wealth,  commerce,  he  must 
know  the  history  and  present  condition  of  mankind 
all  over  the  globe,  including  their  political  and  social 
state,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  ns  states  ur 
peoples,  their  wants  and  their  productions.  I-ct  it  not 
bo  imagined  for  a  moment  that  I  wish  to  insinuate  that 
these  and  these  alone  constitute  the  acquirements  of^dl 
the  multitudes  engaged  in  the  different  professions  at  ^^ 
which  1  have  thus  hastily  glanced.  Far  from  it.  Nu- 
merops  instances  will  at  once  occur  to  the  minds  of  all 
who  hear  me,  of  men  in  different  professions,  highly 
accomplished,  and  distinguished  in  sciences  and  pur- 
suit* outside  their  o^vIl  more  immediate  calling.  When 
we  can  point  with  pride  and  veneration,  in  our  ownj 
day,  to  a  Romncy  Robinson  and  a  Brougham,  wc  del 
not  want  instanci-s  to  show  how  hriUiunt  genius  conl 
overstep  the  bounds  of  knowledge  required  for  divinityj 
OP  law, 

I  will  here  nsk  leave  to  digress  for  a  moment,  while 
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1  relate  nn  anecdote  connected  with  Lord  Brougham, 
highly  illustrative  of  this  podltioQ,  and  which,  1  believe, 
has  never  been  recorded. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Broug- 
ham was  its  president.  Tlie  object  of  the  society  was 
to  publish  a  series  of  volumes,  written  by  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  time,  on  all  branches  of  science  and 
human  knowledge.  The  first  volume  contained  a  pre- 
face written  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and  as  the  future  vo- 
lumes were  to  treat  of  all  sciences,  he  took  occasion  to 
allude  to  and  make  obser\'ations  upon  each. 

Dr.  Dyonisius  Ijirdner  was  the  editor  of  the  work  ; 
and  shortly  after  the  first  volunie,  containing  the  pre- 
face, appeared,  I  met  Dr.  Lardner  at  dinner  at  the 
house  of  the  late  Dr.  Graves.  He  then  told  us  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote.  The  manuscript  of  the  preface  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Brougham,  and,  in  reading  it 
over,  it  appeared  to  him  tliat  in  the  obscrvntions  re- 
lating to  astronomy  Mr.  Brougham  had  made  some 
mistake.  Dr.  Lardner  wrote  to  Mr.  Brougham  stating 
the  opinion  he  had  formed,  and  awaited  his  reply.  Mr. 
Brougham  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  practice  at 
the  bar,  and  a  leader  on  the  north-eastern  circuit  of 
England,  where  Sir  James  Scarlet,  aftcnvards  Lord 
Abinger,  was  his  cotemporary,  and  often  his  opponent. 
Dr.  Lardncr's  letter  reached  him  when  on  circuit  in 
York,  where  he  was  engaged  in  every  case,  and  over- 
whelmed  with  business.  From  the  midst  of  that  tur- 
moil he  answered  Dr.  Lardner.  He  entered  into  the 
controversy,  still  roaintiiining  that  Ins  views  were  cor- 
rect, and  wound  up  by  saying,  "  I  write  in  linst**  in 
"  York,  where  I  am  on  circuit,  and  I  cannot  find  here 
"  a  copy  of  Laplace's  Mecaniqu$  Celeste ;   but  if  you 
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*'  look  to** — mentioning  a  part  of  the  work — "you  wll 
"  find  that  his  viors  coincide:  with  what  I  have  put  forJ 
"  ward.    I  think  his  theorem  Ih  tlmt  which  I  now  wri( 
"  out  from  memory."    Dr.  Lardner  assured  U8  tliat  thit 
quotation  from  Laplace  covered  a  sheet  of  foolscap'' 
paper  with  the  usual  algebraic  8}TnboIs  ui  wliich  suoh^ 
questions  are  worked  out,  and  that,  on  comparing  il 
with  the  original,  there  was  not  a  letter  wrong,  an^ 
moreover,  tlmt  it  convinced  him  that  Brougham  wi 
perfectly  right  in  the  point  on  which  the  difference  o( 
opinion  had  arisen. 

But  to  return.    You  will  perceive  that  the  subjects 
necessary  in  the  acquirement  of  other  professions  ore 
few   when  composed   witli   the    furmidable  array   put 
forth  in  the  curriculum  of  the  several  licensing  bodies. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeotis  in 
Ireland,  to  which  school  this  hospital  is  more  particu- 
larly attached — all  the  medical  officers  being  actually, 
or   having  been,  connected  with  it  as  professors    or. 
teachers.     In  the  list  of  subjects  upon  which  the  stu-l 
dent  is  expected  to  be  prepared  to  answer  wo  find 
Tlunmn  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  Physiolog)',  Sur- 
gery, Practice  of  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Materia  MeUica, 
Midwifery,  Botany,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.     Tliia 
is  a  much  longer  list  of  distinct  sciences  than  is  re- 
quired for  any  other  profession  ;  and  I  mention  it  not 
to  deter  but  to  encourage  you  in  the  walk  which  you 
have  chosen.      These  arc  subjects  tlmt  have  occupitnl 
the  most  illustrious  investigators  of  nature ;   and  we 
find  them  worfce<l  out  and  put  before  us  in  attractive 
forms  by  zealous  and  able  annotators.      To  analyze 
man,  to  become  familiar  with  his  organization  in  health, 
and  admire  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
in  the  accomplishment  of  nature's  objects  ;  to  trace  thv 
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effects  of  disease  on  his  system  ;  to  be  able  to  detect 
the  erring  organ  ;  to  know  the  appropriate  treatment, 
and  carry  it  out  with  success,  is,  next  to  the  culture  of 
his  immortal  soul,  the  noblest,  the  most  godlike,  and 
most  self  rewarding  occupation  which  can  engage  the 
mind  of  a  being  made  in  God's  own  image.     It  is  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  various  subjects  above  enumerated 
that  you  are  to  attiun  to  the  enviable  position  of  a  good 
physician  or  surgeon.    Do  not  imagine  that  this  can  be 
iiccompliahcd  in  the  few  years  devoted  to  your  attend- 
ance in  the  schools.     To  master  such  a  multiplicity  of 
subjects  in  so  short  a  time  is  simply  impoftsiblc.    There 
is  a  gate  at  the  end  of  your  course,  through  whJch  you 
must  pass  before  you  are  admitted  on  the  wide  field  of 
practice ;  to  enable  you  to  pass  that  gate  you  must  show 
a  reasonable  amount  of  knowledge  ;  but  no  more  is  re- 
quired.   You  get  your  diploma,  and  then,  cast  on  your 
own  resources,  you  find  how  little  you  do  know.     The 
fact  is,  you  must  continue  a  student  all  your  life.    The 
greatest  ornaments  of  our  profession  have  always  been 
ready  to  admit  that  they  were  but  learners,  and  bad 
still  much  to  learn  ;  and  if  you  trace  the  lives  of  those 
eminent  men,  you  will  find  that  to  the  end  they  were 
busy  in  acquiring  knowledge.      When  Sir  Benjamin 
ISrodie  visited  this  city  in  the  year  1851,  he  did  not 
come  merely  to  see  sights,  but  wherever  he  could  ac- 
quire fresh  infomatlon  he  paused  and  studied.     In  his 
masterly  work  on  "Diseases  of  tl»e  Joints,"  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  form  of  disease  not  unfrequent  in  this 
country,  and  6r8t  described  by  Irish  surgeons.     Our 
museums  present  many  specimens  of  this  affection,  and 
Sir  Benjamin  paid  repeated  visits  to  these  collections, 
and  spent  a  long  time  in  the  examination  of  all  the 
varieties  submitted  to  his  inspection.    It  is  well  knon^i 
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that  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper  spent  some  hours  every  day,  to 
the  close  of  his  life,  in  dissecting  ;  and  his  last  beaa- 
tiful  and  important  work  was  the  result  of  laborious 
dissection,  and  of  preparations  made  by  his  own  Imnd 
eliortly  before  his  death.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
men  that  ever  ornamented  the  profession,  the  late  Dr. 
Graves,  a  ^ant  in  intellect  and  knowledge,  was  always 
ready  to  acknowledge  himself  a  learner.  It  was  he  ofi^d 
whom  the  celcbnited  Trousseau  thus  spoke  :  ''  As  Clini-^ 
"  cal  Professor  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  I  have  inceftsautly 
"  read  and  re-read  the  work  of  Graves.  I  have  become 
"  inspired  with  it  in  my  teachings  ;  1  have  endeavour- 
"  cd  to  imitate  it  in  the  book  I  liave  myself  published 
**  on  the  Cliniquc  of  the  Hotel-Dieu  ;  and  even  now, 
"  although  I  know  almost  by  heart  all  the  Dublin  pro- 
**  feasor  has  written,  I  cannot  refrain  from  perusing  a 
**  book  which  never  leaves  my  stwdy."  And  again  he 
RAJ'S :  "  There  is  not  a  day  that  I  do  not  in  my  practice 
"  employ  some  of  the  modes  of  treatment  which  Graves 
"  excels  in  describing  with  the  minuteness  of  the  true 
"  practitioner  ;  and  not  a  day  that  I  do  not,  from  the 
"  bottom  of  my  heart,  tliunk  the  Dublin  physician  for 
"  the  information  he  has  given  mc."  That  man,  thus 
justly  estimated  by  such  an  authority,  was  in  the  habit 
of  thus  addressing  the  class  at  the  Meath  Uospital, 
when  he  was  about  to  make  a  pos^mortcm  examination 
of  any  case  of  interest :  "  Come  now,  gentlemen,  let^J 
"  us  go  together,  and  leam  something  from  tliis  casc.'*'^^ 
He  did  not  say,  "  Come,  and  I  will  teach  you  ;"  but  he 
put  himself  on  a  par  with  the  pupils,  and  went  to  Icam 
alnng  with  them.  With  such  examples  as  these,  you 
will  perceive  that  your  txjrm  of  pupilage  ia  not  to  end 
on  the  day  you  obtain  your  degree  or  diploma  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  then  yow  will  see  the  magnitude  of  the 
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work  before  you,  and,  having  your  minds  stimulutt'd 
by  the  fi'esh  draughts  of  knowledge  imbibed  day  by 
day,  you  will  find  yourselves  ranked  amongst  those' 
who,  hy  persevering  industry,  have  entitled  themselves 
to  the  appellation  of  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  never-ending  struggle  after 
knowledge  and  truth  consists  in  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  we  hare  to  deal ;  and  in  this  we  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  students  of  the  exact  sciences. 
They  deal  with  inanimate,  we  with  animate  matter 
The  astronomer,  the  engineer,  the  mathematician,  etc. 
have  to  investigate  questions  relating  to  various  mat- 
ters, all  regulated  by  fixed  laws,  and  which,  when  once 
discovered,  serve  as  immutable  bases  on  wliicli  future 
calculations  can  be  made  with  unerring  certainty.  We 
have  to  do  with  a  most  complex  machine,  eveiy  wheel, 
lever,  pulley,  and  spring  of  which  is  undergoing  &  per- 
petual decay  and  restoration,  and  which  is  only  main- 
tained in  its  integrity  by  the  principle  of  life. 

"  The  definition  of  life,"  says  Bicliat,  "  is  usually 
"  sought  for  in  abstract  considerations  ;  it  will  be 
^^  found,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  following  general 
"  expression  :  life  consists  in  the  .sum  of  the  functions 
"  by  which  death  is  resisted.  In  living  bodies,  such  in 
"^  fact  is  the  mode  of  existence  that  whatever  surrounds 
"  tliem  tends  to  their  destruction.  They  are  influenced 
*'  incessantly  by  inorganic  bodies  j  they  exercise  them- 
"  selves,  the  one  upon  the  other,  as  constant  in  action  : 
"  under  such  circumstances  they  could  not  long  sub< 
"  sist,  were  they  not  posscBBed  in  themselves  of  a  per- 
"  manent  principle  of  reaction.  Tliis  principle  is  that 
*'  of  life :  unknown  in  ita  nature,  it  can  only  be 
"  appreciated  by  its  phenomena.  An  habitual  atlema- 
"  tion  of  action  and  reaction  between  exterior  bodies 
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"  and  the  living  body — nn  alternation  of  which  the  prc>- 
*'  portions  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  latter — i» 
"  the  most  general  of  these  plienomcna.     There  ia  n 
"  superabundance  of  life  In  the  child.     In  the  child, 
**  the  reaction  of  the  system  is  superior  to  the  uction 
"  which  is  made  upon  it  from  without.     In  the  nduilt, 
"  the  action  and  reaction  are  on  a  balance  ;  the  turges- 
"  cence  of  life  is  gone.     In  the  old  man,  the  action   of 
"  the  inward   principle   is  lessened,   the  action    from 
"without  remaining  unaltered;    it   is   then   that   life 
"  languishes,  and  insensibly  advances  towards  its  na^ 
"  tural  term,  which  ensues  when  all  proportion  ceaites. 
**  The  measure,  then,  of  life  in  general  is  the  differ. 
'*  ence   which    exists  between    the   effort   of  exterior 
**  power  and  that  of  interior  resistance.     The  excess  of 
**  the  former  is   an  indication  of  its  weakness ;    the 
'•  predominance  of  the  latter  an  index  of  its   force." 
Taking  this  definition  of  life  by  Bichat  as  a  foundation, 
we  may,  in  order  to  show  the  unstable  nature  of  the 
material  upon  the  pliysician  and  surgeon  have  to  work, 
add  on  the  endless  diversity  of  constitutions  m  per- 
sons of  the  same   age,   and   the   various   degrees    of 
perfection  in  which  the  different  functions  are  per- 
formed ;  and  katly,  the  long  list  of  diseases  to  which 
the  human  body  is  subject,  and  the  variations  that 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  very  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  these  discjises.     The  unstable  condition  of 
the  materials  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is,  then,  the 
reason  wh}'  medicine  is  not  and  never  can  be  an  exact 
science.     It  is  a  science  of  observation.     The  greatest 
minds  have  been  employed  upon  it  from  the  days  of 
Ksculapius,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  and  vast  stores 
of  facts  have  been  piled  up  by  the  laborious  and  accu- 
rate observers  of  ancient  and  modern  times.     Wc  of 
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the  present  day  enjoy  the  advantage  of  their  works, 
and  tjsc  them  as  finger-po&ts  to  point  to  what  is  correct, 
or  as  beacons  to  warn  us  of  tlie  errora  into  which  they 
have  fallen.  And  thus,  tliough  many  of  us  arc  pig- 
mies compared  to  many  of  our  predecessors,  we  arc  in 
a  better  position  than  they  were  ;  we  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
their  labours,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  dwarf  on 
the  giant's  shoulders,  who  sees  farther  than  the  giant 
himself.  This  want  of  exactness  in  medicine  is  a  cliief 
reason  why  we  sometimes  find  men  of  Iiighly  educated 
minds  prone  to  run  after  and  adopt  the  vilest  qaaekery. 
They  have  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  and  exercise 
their  minds  upon  the  exact  sciences.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  and  to  find  accuracy  as  the  result 
of  their  investigations  ;  and  they  expect  that  the  pro. 
feasor  of  medicine  shall  predict  every  change  in  the 
courac  of  a  disease,  and  its  final  termination,  with  the 
accuracy  with  which  an  astronomer  foretells  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  ;  and  that  he  shall  adopt  means  to  carry 
them  over  their  difficulties,  with  the  same  certainty  as 
an  engineer  lays  a  lattice  bridge  to  carry  a  railway-train 
over  a  ravine.  Now,  the  true  physician  or  surgeon 
promises  nothing  positively,  lie  says  :  I  know  what 
I  have  to  deal  with  ;  I  have  spent  my  life  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  man  in  health  and  in  disease ;  I  have 
assisted  my  powers  of  observation  by  studying  the 
works  of  tlie  masters  that  have  gone  before,  or  are  my 
contemporaries  ;  1  have  derivL'd  the  benefit  of  their  ex- 
perience, and  compared  it  with  my  own ;  and,  as  far  as 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  years,  sifted  and  puri- 
fied by  passing  through  the  filter  of  modern  experi- 
ence, can  make  me  competent,  I  am  willing  to  do  my 
best  to  relieve  you.  Any  one  who  goes  beyond  that  in 
promising  to  cure  disease  is  nothing  but  a  charlatan. 
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Even  surgery,  accurate  and  improved  as  it  is,  <larc  not 
ppomisc  a  cure  with  ccrtointy,  for  we  all  know  tlmt  tli 
mnullest  scratch  niay  terminate  in  the  destruction  ol 
life.    I  once  saw  a  boy  killed  bj-  a  slight  abrasion  of  the 
skin  of  his  check,  caused  by  an  accidental  stroke  of 
the  end  of  a  whip.     He  was  rapidly  seized  with  lock- 
jaw, and  as  rapidly  carried  off.     We  do  not  profcaa 
unerring  success  ;    and  hence  the  cUiss  of  persons  to 
whom    I    have   alluded,    unable   to   comprehend    Uie 
reasons  for  such   caution,  fly  in  disgust,  and   throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  and  into  the  power  of  some 
of  the  numerous  impostora,  whose  chief  bait  to  catch 
the  learned,  as  well  as  the  unlearned,  consists  in   the 
falseliood  and  effrontery  witli  which  they  promiue  a1 
certain  cure.     But,  although  the  true  disciple  of  medi- 
cine abstaius  from  tlie  dishonest  boasting  of  the  aDblui*b.] 
ing  quack,  he  knows  that  the  resources  of  his  art  arc 
almost  boundless,  and  that  when  used  with  skill  and 
ability,  they  are  most  frequently  successful. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  undertake  the  duty  of  ad- 
dressing  the  class  at  the  opening  of  the  medicid  session, 
to  make  some  observations  on  the  manner  iu  which 
information  can  be  best  acquired,  and  time  can  be  best 
employed.  This  subject  hua  Ijcen  so  amply  and  so  ably 
handled  by  some  of  my  colleagues,  in  recent  addresses 
from  this  place  (which  addresses  have  been  printed  for 
the  l>cnelit  of  the  students),  that  I  feel  it  would  be 
almost  superfluous  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  anything 
to  what  they  have  said.  To  any  of  my  hearers  who 
are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  copies  of  these,  I  wouW 
say,  read  them  again  ;  and  to  those  who  have  not,  I  re- 
commend that  tbey  should  apply  to  the  distinguished 
nuthr>rs,  and  obtain  copies,  or  borrow  from  those  of 
tiicir  fellow^tn dents  who  have  them.     T  cannot,  how- 
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ever,  deny  myself  the  pleasun:  of  reproducing  od  the 
present  occasion   some   passages   from  two  of  tliosu 
valuable  and  eloquent  lectures.     Dr.  Benson,  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  who 
opened  the  course  of  cliuical  instruction  in  the  year 
1859,  thus  speaks :   *'  The  grand  object  you  have  in 
"  view  is  to  know  how  to  treat  disease  in  all  its  forms. 
"  Disease,  as  the  name  implies,  is  usually  attended  witlk 
"  pain  or  inconvenience.     It  proceeds  from  some  abnor- 
"  mal  condition  of  the  body  or  of  its  functions.     We 
"  must,  therefore,  make  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
"  body  us  a  machine — and  a  wonderful  machine  it  is — 
"  with  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  bouea,  to  protect  and 
""  support  the  soft  parts  ;   with  Ita  four  hundred  and 
"  sixty  muscles,  by  which  every  motion  of  the  body  is 
"  pcrfonnt^d — walking,  talking,  eating,  drinking,  brcath- 
"  ing,  laughing,  crying,  etc.,  uto.     Tliuu,  as  these  parts 
*'  w-eav,  how  they  are  repaired  by  myriads  of  vessels 
"  carrying  off  the  worn-out  particles,  and  supplying 
"  fresh  ;    how  the  heart  pumps  the  material  through 
"  ten  thousand  canals,   at  the  rate  of  one   huiulrcd 
*'  thousand  strokes  a  day  for  seventy  years  ;  how  these 
"  materials  are  prepared  in  the  digestive  organs,  then 
"  sent  to  the  heart,  then  forwarded  to  tlic  lungs  to  be 
"  purified  ;   how  combustion  is  for  ever  going  on  in 
"  the  lungs,  to  keep  up  animal  heat ;   how  a  nervous 
"  system  supplies  every  part,  carrying  sensations  to  the 
"  brain,  and  carrying  the  commands  of  the  will  from 
"  the  brain,  the  mind's  presence-chamber  ;  liow  all  this 
"  is  set  to  work  by  that  mysterious  thing  called  Life  ; 
"  how  there  are  telescopes,  and  microscopes,  and  mills, 
'*  and  chemical  laboratories,  and  galvanic  batteries,  a 
"■  forcing  pump,  a  furnace,  all  the  mechauical  powers, 
*'  and  so  on,  in  the  system  :  all  this  is  taught  by  ana- 
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tomy  and  physiology.     And  how  abBurU  it  would 
to  think  of  repairing  sucli  a  complex  machine  wiik- 
out  a  good  knowledge  of  its  structure  and  pow( 
Then  morbid  anatomy  sliovra  the  alterations  prodw 
in  this  machine  by  disease.     Physiology  teaches  as 
the   healthy   funetions  ;   pathology,    tlie    unhealthy- 
Chcmi»try  tx.'aches  us  the  composition  of  the  fluids 
and  the  solids,  and,  again,  it  gives  us  the  composition 
of  our  remedies.     Materia  mcdica  and  botany  funusli 
U3  with  these  remedies.     All  these  must  be  attended 
to  by  reading  and  lectures,  that  you  may  study  the 
'  practical  part^  that  is,  medicine  and  surgery,  and  its 
'  subdivisions,  midwifery,  dentistrj',  etc.,  with    effe< 
'  But  of  all  the  modes  by  which  you  can  acquire  a  reall 
'  sound  acquaintance  with  the  practical  part  of  your 
profession,  none  can    at  all  compare  vnth   cXuiical 
'  observation  and  instruction.    This  means,  literallv, 
'  bcdaidc-inBtruction.     It  is  that  which  we  derive  from 
'  seeing,  and  feeling,  and  considering  disease  as  it  octi 
'  ally  exists  before  us  ;   studying  it  not  in  books,  ni 
'  in  lectures,  but  in  nature.     Wliat  you  want  to  know 
'  is  how  to  prevent,  or  palliate,  or  cure,      litre,  in 
'  nature's  own  book,  you  study  the  history*,  the  cai 
'  the   varieties,   and  the  symptoms  of  disease. 
'  diagnosis,  or  distinction  of  one  malady  from  another, 
'  never  could  be  learned  except  at  the  bedside.      The 
'  prognosis,  or  anticipation  of  results,  would  be  vague 
'  — the  application  of  lemedies  would  be  dangerous. 
'  It  is  at  the  bedside  you  must  learn  the  lesson  which 
'  I  wish  you  always  to  bear  in  mind — namely,  that  you 
arc  never   to    prescribe   for  a  disease^  but  for  the 
patient  who  is  labouring  under  the  disease  ;   that  is, 
you  are  to  consider  not  only  what  may  be  good  for  a 
given  disease,  but  what  will  suit  the  patient  in  every 
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"  particular,  and  witb  a  due  regard  to  all  the  organs  of 
"  the  body,  as  w«U  as  the  one  affected.  '  What  will 
"  suit  his  constitution,'  is  a  popular  phrase  which 
"  expresses  to  a  certain  extent  what  I  moan,  but  not 
"  the  entire.  For  example,  tartar  emetic  will  cm-e 
'*  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  You  try  it  on  two  po- 
^  ticnts :  they  are  in  adjoining  beds,  of  the  same  age 
"  and  sex,  with  the  same  amount  of  iuflammaiion.  It 
*'  does  cure  one,  but  it  may  kill  the  other.  Why  ? 
*'  Because,  though  good  for  the  disease,  it  was  unsuited 
"  to  the  patient.  You  ought  to  have  prescribed  for 
"  the  man  who  was  labouring  under  inflammation, 
"  instead  of  which  you  prescribed  for  the  inflammation 
"  under  which  the  man  laboured." 

So  far  Dr  Benson.  I  tliinic  you  will  admit  that  no 
apology  is  needed  for  the  length  of  the  extract 

Let  me  now  cull  a  few  words  fi-ora  the  introductory 
lecture  of  Dr.  Croly,  delivered  from  this  place  in  the 
year  1863: 

"  You  are  all,  doubtless,  desirous  to  fit  yourselves  for 
"  usefulness  and  respectability — to  obtain  a  position  in 
"  society,  as  well  as  to  earn  an  honourable  indepeud- 
"  ence  ;  to  acquire  which  you  must  labour  and  toil. 
"  No  person  can  do  this  for  you  ;  it  must  be  your  own 
"  doing.  Your  motto  should  be,  '  Work,  work  ;'  and 
"  you  will  find  it  almost  astonishing  what  difficulties 
"  you  can  overcome  by  constant  diligence.  Those 
"  islands  which  so  beautifully  adorn  the  Pacific  Ocean 
"  ore  known  to  have  been  reared  from  the  bed  of  the 
"  sea  by  the  little  coral  insect,  which  deposited  one 
"  grain  at  a  time  till  the  whole  of  those  vast  piles  were 
"■  reared  up.  Just  so  it  must  be  with  your  exertions. 
"  It  is  not,  however,  by  hard  work  for  a  few  days,  and 
"  Uten  idleness  for  as  many  more,  that  good  con  be 
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done.     As  a  rule. 


id  dtridca  and  tlien 


"  will  not  succeed 
**  the  tporloise.     No, 


,  rapia  dtriaca  ana  tiien  muutx  n^ 
remember  tl»e  fable  of  the  hare  atH 
my  friends ;  it  is  the  rcgula| 
"  8t*!ady,  constant,  daily,  earnest  work  that  will  t«lj 
"  Tlicsc  arc  no  times  for  idojence  or  inactivity.  Thi 
**  is  what  is  emphaticall}-  called  the  age  of  progreaJ 
"  you  should  remember  the  advances  which  educatiog 
"  the  sciences,  and  arts  are  making  in  aU  classca  d 
"  society,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  a^.  Il 
"  the  march  of  improvement,  do  not  be  content  wid 
"  bringing  up  the  rear.  IJc  up  and  stirring.  Yoti 
"  exertions  should  keep  pace  with  the  swift  advances  q 
"  universal  intelligence  ;  otherwise,  be  assured 
"  will  find  yourselves  outstripped  in  the  race. 
"■  your  motto  be,  *  Excelsior  I  excdsior  /"* 

Thus  spoke  the  junior  member  of  our  staff  two  year 
ago.  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  these  two  quotations,  a 
they  express  lu  u  condens<Hl  form,  and  in  Ian;i^ng( 
more  expressive  and  lucid  than  I  could  hope  to  cniployi 
the  best  advice  suited  t<i  all  ranks  of  medical  students. 

I  would  just  yn&h  to  add,  and  to  caution  you,  thfti 
whatever  character  you  establish  for  yourselves  now 
among  yuur  fellow-studuiits  will  adhere  to  you  through: 
life,  and  in  future  years  may  infiuencc  your  position 
materially.     There   may   be,   and  I  know  there   ore, 
bright  exceptions  in  which  a  decided  change  of  conduct: 
has  redeemed  an  early  evil  reputation  ;   but  they  aro 
very  rare.     I  have  witnessed  the  rise  and  progress  of 
many  medical  students,  including  my  own  fellow-pupils 
as  well  OS  those  of  succeeding  generations,  and  I  speak 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  arc  equally  well  able  to 
testify  to  the  fact,  and  I  think  they  will  agree  with  me 
in  asserting  that,  as  a  rule,  we  find  that  the  characi 
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of  the  man  can  be  predicted  from  the  conduct  of  the 
boyf  that  when  all  of  a  class  grow  up  together,  and 
embark  in  the  struggle  for  professional  position,  the  man 
who  has  been  well  conducted  in  the  school  will  be 
remembered  by  his  fellows  as  such  ;  that  he  who,  by 
dissipation  and  idleness  and  vice  of  various  kinds,  has 
made  himself  remarkable,  will  never  be  forgotten  ;  and 
that,  when  opportunity  offers,  the  good  or  evil  report 
of  a  former  eliiss-fcUow  may  oftrcn  exercise  an  alt- 
powerful  influence. 

I  said  in  a  former  part  of  this  address  that  ours  is  a 
godlike  profession  ;  and  I  did  not  make  use  of  that 
expression  hastily  or  unadvisedly.  The  occupations  in 
which  we  are  engaged  are  those  in  which  our  Divine 
Master  seemed  to  take  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  in 
which  Fie  most  often  took  occasion  to  exhibit  Ilis 
omnipotent  power.  Clothed  in  human  form,  He  de- 
lighted to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  miserable  mortals  ; 
and  the  great  majority  of  his  recorded  acts  on  earth 
consisted  in  healing  the  sick  or  restoring  the  dead  to 
life.  Multitudes  followed  Him  and  flocked  about  Him, 
and  He  healed  them  all,  whether  Jews  or  gentiles. 
Wlicn  questioned  in  the  words,  "  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another?"  wliat  de. 
monstration  of  Ills  divine  origin  was  he  pleased  to 
afford  ?  Did  He  tear  up  mountains  by  their  roots,  and 
cast  them  into  the  sea  ?  or  command  the  sun  to  stand 
still  ?  or  shake  the  foundations  of  the  earth  with  light- 
nings and  tliuuderings  from  heaven  ?  No  I  His  reply 
was :  "  Go  and  show  John  again  those  things  which 
"  you  do  hear  and  sec  :  the  blind  receive  their  sight, 
"  and  the  lame  walk  ;  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  und  the 
"  deaf  hear ;  the  dead  are  raised  up,  and  the  poor  have 
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"  the  gospel  pruaclied  unto  them."  He  did  all  this  by 
the  word  of  his  mouth  :  He  spoke  the  word,  aud  all 
things  obeyed  him.  We  do  not  presume  to  work 
mu*acles,  as  He  did  ;  but  surely  it  cannot  be  considei 
irreverent  to  style  that  profession  godlike  whose  mem-^ 
bers  are  enabled,  by  the  light  of  reason  vouchsaied  to, 
them,  and  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages, 
walk  humbly  iu  His  steps,  and  go  about  doing  good] 
and  healing  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people. 

Hospitals  are  the  stages  on  which  these  acta  of  mercy 
are  most  prominently  exhibited  ;  in  them  the  poor, 
who  were  more  particularly  the  objects  of  divine 
solicitude,  find  shelter,  and  care,  and  health,  and  re- 
storation to  life  and  energy  ;  in  them  the  votaries  of 
medical  science  have  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  those  talents  and  acquirements  with  which  they  have 
been  entrusted. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  In  this  hosptt-iJ  it  has  been 
the  endeavour  of  the  medical  staff  to  uphold  the  repu- 
tation of  the  science,  and  to  fulfd  their  mission.  l' 
can  say  emphatically  that  within  these  walls  the  blind 
have  received  their  sight,  the  lame  have  been  made  to 
walk,  the  deaf  have  been  made  to  hear,  the  lepers  have 
been  cleansed,  and  the  dead  have  been  raised  up. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  more  particularly 
into  detail  respecting  the  many  cases  of  dangerous 
disease  that  have  been  treated  and  cured,  or  the  many 
important  and  daring  operations  which  have  beun 
performed  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  passing  notivu 
of  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  surgery  which 
took  place  in  this  theatre.  I  allude  to  the  splendid 
operation  performed  by  Professor  Hargrave,  which 
many  of  my  audiences  were  fortunate  enough  to  wilut 


The  ligature  of  the  common  iliac  artery  (tbe  largest 
blood-vessel  in  the  body  next  to  the  great  aorta,  from 
which  it  springs),  was  performed  many  years  ago,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  by  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  dexterous  surgeons  of  the  age,  the  late  Sir  Philip 
Crampton.  The  case  was  unsuccessful.  Tlie  second 
case  fell  to  the  lot  of  my  highly  esteemed  and  respected 
colleague.  With  all  the  coolness  arising  from  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  operation 
before  him — with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  long-tricd, 
experienced  operator — in  short,  with  all  the  qualities 
that  might  be  expected  in  the  author  of  ffargrav^s 
Operative  Surgery,  he  went  through  the  long  and 
tedious  dissection,  never  hesitating,  and  never  hurry- 
ing, until  success  rewarded  his  skill,  and  for  the  second 
time  in  this  country  a  ligature  was  tied  upon  the 
common  iliac  artery  in  a  living  subject.  Some  circum- 
stances, unconnected  wth  the  operation,  caused  the 
death  of  his  patient  a  few  months  afterwards,  but  as  far 
as  the  operation  itself  was  concerned,  it  was  perfect 

To  be  able  to  accomplish  this  or  similar  feats,  or  to 
be  a  successful  practitioner  in  medicine,  is  one  of  the 
proudest  positions  to  which  man  can  attain.  Let  me 
quote  what  the  philosophic  and  eloquent  Graves  said 
upon  the  subject :  "  I  would  not  depreciate  the  utility 
"  of  other  literary  pursuits,  and  do  not  wish  to  undcr- 
"  value  tlie  studies  or  tlie  objects  of  other  professions. 
"  The  natural  historian  is  justly  proud  of  a  science 
"  which  constantly  employs  him  in  observing  the  works 
"  of  his  Creator  ;  the  chemist  boasts,  with  reason,  that 
"  his  favourite  study  teaches  him  to  lift  up  the  veil 
"  which  concealed  some  of  the  most  precious  and  singu- 
'*  lar  among  nature's  sccrcta  ;  the  agtronomcr  examines^ 
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"  the  position  anil  motions  of  distant  worlds,  w< 
"  the  sutelUtcs  of  Jupiter,  and  follows  the  comet  to 
"  remotest  verge  of  its  eccentric  orb ;  nay,  he  even  veij 
"  tures  to  predict  its  return  after  thousands  of  yeai 
"  and  feels  no  doubt  that  a  late  posterity  will  be  catle 
"  on  to  record  the  occurrence  of  the  event  which  ll 
**  bus  prophesied.  This  is  a  glorious  triumph  of  inai^ 
"  reason,  and  well  may  the  votaries  of  astronomy  ail 
*'  physicftl  science  refer  with  pride  to  such  victories  ovfl 
"  space  and  time  ;  but  is  there  not  more  of  the  Dei^ 
"  in  a  single  particle  of  living  matter  than  in  the  who! 
*'  inanimate  moss  of  a  planet  or  a  sun  ?  Is  not  tifc  tn 
**  clearest,  the  most  direct  revelation  of  Himself  wbid 
"  the  Creator  has  deigned  to  make?  AVheu  all  wd 
"  without  form  and  void,  the  Spirit  of  God  moved,  ij 
"  is  true,  on  the  surface  of  the  chaotic  muss,  but  it  did 
"  not  enter  into  its  pores  until  life  was  to  be  produced  jl 
**  then  (rod  breathed  forth,  and  man  rose  vivified  b^^ 
"  the  divine  expiration.  This  life — this  direct  cmon 
"  nation  from  the  Deity — forms,  then,  the  subject  mat-} 
"  ter  of  your  stadiea  ;  to  observe  its  laws  is  the; 
"  privilege  of  the  physiologist ;  to  maintain  it,  to  resist 
"  the  encroachment  of  disease,  or  to  defer  the  approach 
"  of  death,  is  the  hallowed  end  of  medical  sciem 
"  This  is  assuredly  one  of  the  noblest  fimctious^ 
**  reason,  and  for  nothing  should  man  be  more  humbi 
"  grateful  to  his  Maker,  than  for  having  conferred  on 
"  him  the  power  of  relieving  human  suffering/  I 

To  you,  gentlemen,  who  are  embarked  in  the  study  of  1 
the  profession  a  knowledge  of  which  confers  the  power! 
of  lilieving  the  sufferings  of  your  fullow  mortahi,  I 
would  recommend  these  noble  sentiments.     Let  them  [ 
sink  deep  into  your  hearts,  and  while  pursuing  thj 
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laborious  path  which  leads  to  future  eminence,  recol- 
lect that  the  object  and  aim  of  your  present  studies  is  to 
place  you  in  the  ranks  of  that  highly  favoured  army 
whose  mission  and  privilege  it  is  to  combat  disease 
and  death. 


THE   END. 
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